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Please address correspondence to the office concerned at The George Washington 1 niversity, 


Washington, D.C. 20052: telephone (202)994-1000. See page 16 in this Bulletin for a brief 
directory of University offices. For information concerning Graduate Programs, the Law 
School, or the Summer Sessions, or for more ‹ omprehensive information on the School 

of Medicine and Health Sciences or the S hool of Public Health and Health Services 


please request the appropriate Bulletin. 
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La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1999. The Uni 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca 
demic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, 
giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
name of the department or program concerned in Columbian School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs. For the 
School of Business and Public Management and the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, program information appears under the school's 
entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or de- 
clare their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear 
in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has already entered. 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Vietnamese courses, look under East Asian 
Languages and Literatures; to find French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
courses, look under Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Mter all of the jokes have been made, the fact 
remains: We are in the process of moving into 
a new century and a new millennium. Skeptics 
point out how artificial are the divisions we 
impose on the rotation of Planet Earth. But 
skeptics miss the point. As individuals and as a 
species, we seem hopelessly committed to the 
ideal known as development. When the alarm 
rings, therefore, and one of our artificially 
imposed time-measurements swings into 
action, all of us start asking each other: *Are 
we getting better or are we getting worse?" 

Since you're in the process of building an optimistic future for yourself, you'll be 
\арру to hear that I personally think we're getting better. Partly, we've gotten 
more honest—we commit fewer crimes. Partly, we've stopped looking at our fel- 
OW Americans as potential enemies (which was routine in the 1960's and the 
1970's). And partly, we've all grown up to the point at which we can see a place 


ike The George Washington University as a highly positive environment. 


Now th 


at we're leaving the 20th century, when countless lives were wantonly 
i 
rutalized and maliciously terminated, we can glory in a well-functioning 


nsutution like GW, whose goal is the well-being of its students, its faculty, 
Its staff, 


its neighbors and other stakeholders, and whose modus operandi is 
to pay 


| careful attention to all comments about its policies and behaviors. 
l'he pleasure of "getting the job done" never shades over, at GW, into the 
ed pleasure of controlling other people's lives. While GW's methods are 
Ways scientific—subject to verification—its purposes as a university are 
always humanistic. | 


alleg 
a 


It give : 

t gives me pleasure to welcome you to this bulletin. It would give me even 
g 

nore pleasure to welcome you to GW's dramatic Foggy Bottom campus. It's a 

) M е 

place that actually joins learning with joy! 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
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Advising and testing begin for entering students 
o c o С 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Labor Day (holiday) 
Applications due for winter graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 
Registration for spring semester ‹ lasses begins* 


Thanksgiving holiday 


Makeup classes 


Last day of regular fall semester classes 


Reading period 


Examination period 


Spring Semester 
Advising and testing for entering students 


Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Applications due for May graduation 
George Washington's birthday observed (holidav) 


Spring recess 


Registration for fall semester classes begins* 


Last day of regular spring semester classes 


Makeup classes 


Designated Monday 


Reading period 


Examination period 


Commencement 


*Registration dates are tentative consult the Schedule of Classes 
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nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied scholarship, insist 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The University acts 


as a catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions by en 


couraging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, and the com 
munities it serves 

rhe George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resources 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. In re 


turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, con 


tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 
Washington, D.( 


The Schools 


The George Washington University includes eight academic units, as follows 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of 
Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 
of Public Policy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Computational Sci 
ences, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading to 


the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, com- 
puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and systems engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas of applied 
science and technology and of computer science. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Епріпеегіт 
Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human De velopment offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of Science in A« quisition Man 
agement, Master of Science in Finance, Master of Science in Information Sys- 
tems Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, Master of Tourism 
Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Master of International Policv 
and Practice. 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public Health. 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health 


Management, Engineer, 


1g 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board. 


Гһе Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Associatio1 

l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
Its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The clinical laboratorv science program is 
accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Science. 
The ( ,ommission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has a« 
credited the health sciences programs in diagnostic medical sonography and 
physic ian assistant and the athletic training concentration in exercise science 
in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs 
have full accreditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The pro- 
gram in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
mission on Education for Health Services Administration 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Te hnology. The Bachelor 
of Science computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science 
Accreditation Commission of the ( jomputing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Dev elopment is a charter mem 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educ ation and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master's and doctoral degree programs; the master's programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master's program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of AACSB-The International Association for Management Education; 
the Association accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's 
program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational require- 
ments for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Ac- 
countant professional examinations. The Master of Public Administration pro- 
gram is on the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
Professional Schools of International Affairs. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


Che 1 niversity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
Side the Washington metropolitan area. 


Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Vice Chairman 
Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 
Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Assistant Secretary 


*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
*Luther W. Brady, Professor of Radiation Oncology, MCP/Hahnemann 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil 
*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
*C. Michael Carter, Retired Executive Vice President, Pinkerton's Inc 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDev 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Torrance, California 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Corp., Atlanta, Georgia 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 
*Heather S. Foley, Assistant, Japan Research Institute, Tokyo, Japan 
*Jonathan Friebert, Policy Coordinator, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 
* Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, New York, 
New York 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., General Counsel, ASF Systems, Baltimore, Maryland 
* Morton I. Funger, Principal, Ralmor Corporation 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Director General of the Foreign Service, U.S. 
Department of State 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Professional Company, Sony 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 
Lawrence A. Hough, Co-Chairman and CEO, Sato Travel 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
*John M. Kucharski, Retired Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chairman, Building One Services Corporation 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
*Charles T. Manatt, American Ambassador, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic 
*Patrick J. Martin, President, Developing Markets Operations, Xerox 
Corporation, Stamford, Connecticut 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Alexia Morrison, Attorney 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications 
*W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & Company 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Former Senior Vice President, Education and 
Programming, Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
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Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
Francisco, California 
"William P. Rutledge, Consultant, Pacific Palisades, California 
*Jonathan D. Tarnow, Attorney, Brustein & Manasevit 
* Adrian M. Tocklin, Former President, Diversified Operations, CNA Insurance 
Companies, Chicago, Illinois 
"Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 
John D. Zeglis, President, AT&T, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
"Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 
"Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
"Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 
*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
David Gladstone, Vice Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington 
Post Company 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
*Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
*Daniel K. Inouye, United States Senator 
"Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking 
"John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
"James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 
“Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction 
"Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 
"James О. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
Laszlo N. Tauber, Physician 


Officers of Administration 
The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 
Dennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 
Walter M. Bortz III, Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 
Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Robert A. Chernak, Vice President for Student and Academic Support 
Services 
Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Students 
Michael Gargano, Assistant Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 
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Louis H. Katz, Vice President and Treasurer 
John A. Schauss, Deputy Treasurer 
David С. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 
Don Boselovic, Associate Vice President for Finance 
Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 
Ronald J. Majewicz, Interim Comptroller 
Sheila Beard, Assistant Vice President for Budget 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District of Columbia 
Affairs 
Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Financial and Systems 
Auditing 
Ronald C. Willis, Assistant Vice President for Congressional, Federal, and 
State Relations 
Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academic Planning 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Roger Whitaker, Associate Vice President for Academic Development and 
Continuing Education 
Ted J. Christensen, Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Research 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personnel Relations 
Irwin Price, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters, Loudoun County 
Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters, Mount Vernon 
College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs and Dean of the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
James G. Barnes, Senior Associate Vice President for Health Affairs and 
Business Development 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Research 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and 
Professional Health Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Research 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President for University Development 
E. Kevin Cornell, Associate Vice President for Development and Alumni 
Affairs 
Sol Margulies, Associate Vice President for Medical Center Development 
and Alumni Relations 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Vice President 


The Schools 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences— Dean Lester A. Lefton; Executive 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans Е. Chi istopher 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Kim Moreland, Mary Anne 

Plastino Saunders, Christopher Sterling 
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School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 
Associate Dean Jean E. Johnson 

Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Associate Deans Roger H. Trangsrud, 
John Smith Jenkins, Alfreda Robinson, Eric Scott Sirulnik, Ralph Gustav 
Steinhardt 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Interim Dean Thomas Andrew 
Mazzuchi; Interim Associate Deans Rachelle Silverman Heller, Shahram 
Sarkani 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 
Futrell; Associate Deans Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Robert Nicholas 
lanacone 

School of Business and Public Management—Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Robert 
Frederick Dyer 

Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Edward A. McCord, Barbara Diane Miller 

School of Public Health and Health Services—Dean Richard Kenneth Riegelman; 
Associate Deans Daniel Allen Hoffman, Richard M. Fairfax Southby 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the University 
is ex officio; the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members; and a parliamentar- 
ian is selected by the Faculty Senate 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art and Chair of the Executive 
Committee 

Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 

Edward David Berkowitz, Professor of History 

John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 

Yvonne Captain, Associate Professor of Spanish 

Michael Scott Castelberry, Professor of Special Education 

James Francis Cawlev, Professor of Prevention and Community Health 

Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

Mary J. Granger, Associate Professor of Management Science 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Development and Human Resource 
Development 

Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 

Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 

Michael F. Moses, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 

Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 

Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 

Debra R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy 

Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 

Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Design 

Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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ADMISSIONS 


The University reviews applications for admission each semester and summer 
session. Admission is based on evidence of potential for successful study and 
on available space in the entering class. The following criteria are ¢ onsidered: 
the strength of the courses taken and the grades achieved in secondary school 
and/or college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test 
SCOres, essays, recommendations, and extracurricular activities 

Che application for admission to degree candidacy ; two parts. The Appli- 
cation: Part I should be requested well in advance of the semester for which the 
student seeks admission spei ific dates are ven in the section below. The Ap- 
plication: Part II is mailed to the applicant after receipt of Part 1 Application 
the Office of Admissions, The 


forms should be requested from and retur 
George Washington University, Washingtor 


20052. A $60 application fee 


is charged 


Secondary School Students 
Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Preference for places in the entering class will be given to students who submit 
the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 witl required credentials by 
February 1. Students who wish to begin college in the spring semester should 
submit Part 1 of the application by October 1 and Part 2 by November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
with a teacher recommendation and a counselor recommendation. This infor- 
mation should be supplied on the appropriate forms in the application packet. 
Before enrolling, incoming freshmen must provide а complete high school 
record showing final grades and graduation 

For Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Management, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: The high school 
record must include four years of Er t two years of one foreign lan- 
guage; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of 


› 1 
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social studies, one of which must be American history; and one year of college- 
preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

In the School of Engineering and Applied Science, Bachelor of Arts programs 
require the same high school preparation as stated in the paragraph above, ex- 
cept that two year :ge-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory 
algebra are required. The following preparation is required of Bachelor of Science 
students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science: four years of English; 
four years of mathematics, including two years of algebra, one year of plane geom- 


etry, one-half year of trigonometry, and one-half year of precalculus, analytic 
1 chemistry (general science 


geometry, or functions; one year each of physics an 
Courses do not satisfy this requirement); and two years of history or a foreign 
language | 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
Scores on the College Board Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or on the Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board SAT 
II in writing and mathematics is recommended. Score reports must be sent di- 
rectly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency 

Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


Freshmen—Early Decision 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with 
The George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take 
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advantage of the Early Decision option. To apply for Early Decision, submit the 
Application: Part 1 by November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials by 
December 1; we will mail our decision in mid-December. If accepted, you are 
required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate deposits, no later than January 15 and to withdraw all applications 
for admission to other colleges and universities. 


Freshmen—Early Admission Plan 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who will complete the junior year in high 
school may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for students with 
the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and background, neces 
sary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for early admission 
have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent that re 
maining for the senior year may not be in the best interests of the students 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 
high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the school or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) from 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early « ollege entrance; 

6. take SAT I or ACT plus SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics 
and one other SAT II subject test (of the student's choi e) and arrange to have 
the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing agency; 

7. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) and SAT should be received from international students 
no later than February 1 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring 
semester. 


Required Records—At the time the application is sent, students must have the 
educational institutions previously attended send directly to the GW Office of 
Admissions copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
sent should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests—All applicants whose first language is not English are 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), preferably 
with the Test of Written English (TWE). In considering candidates for admis 
sion, the University looks for a TOEFL score of 550 or above (paper-based) or 
213 or above (computer-based). The School of Business and Public Management 
requires a minimum score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based) on a 
second taking of the TOEFL. Applicants are responsible for making arrange- 
ments to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, P.O. Box 6151, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form must be returned well in 
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advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the application for 
the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores be sent to the GW Office of 
Admissions. 

Admitted students whose first language is not English are also required to take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the Uni- 
versity; the placement test is waived for students with a TOEFL score of at least 
600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based). Depending on the results of this 
test, the student's academic program may be restricted in number and type of 
courses that can be taken. Students who are required to take English as a For- 
eign Language courses at an intensive level might not be able to take other 
courses during that semester. College credit is not granted for English study 
below the level of standard freshman English courses 


Financial Certificate—4A Financial Certificate and Bank Letter must be com- 
pleted and submitted with the application for admission of all international 
students planning to study at the University under the authorization of either a 
student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion and submission 
of the Financial Certificate and Bank Letter are required for the issuance of a 
Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after dis- 
continuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for transfer students. 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
Office of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking 
readmission as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
must submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered at another institution. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for fall admission, undergraduate students from other institu- 
tions should submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required 
credentials by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring are October 1 and 
November 1; for summer, March 1 and April 1. 

A transfer applicant should be in good standing as to scholarship and con- 
duct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. An applicant who 
has attended one or more institutions of higher education must request each reg- 
istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his or her 
record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing is not desired. 
In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
School and testing agency. For more detailed transfer admission requirements, 
see the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 


Policies on Assignment of Credit for Transfer Students 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or exami- 
nation, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institu- 
tions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
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appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the insti 
tution at which the previous work was « ompleted, and the regulations of the 
school of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree 
l'ransfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in 
this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same se quence. Trans 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a low pass grade (D 
or the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/te v al programs 
e.g., secretarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. Each school re 
serves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or to accept credit 
rovisionally. All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course ге 
quirements for degrees sought at this University. 

School ape cific regulations on transfer credit follow. Any questions should 
е addressed to the school conc erned. 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—Applicants who have accumulated at 
east 30 hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally a 
credited college or university may be admitted to Columbian School as transfer 
students with advanced standing Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 
hours of acceptable credit must meet the entrance requirements for freshmen 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of С— or above , provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for t he degree sought in Columbian 
School. No more than 18 credit hours of profe ssional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian School. In 
the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
School. Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the 
course may satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
will not, however, be assigned as advanced standing 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the 1 Jniversity into a de- 
gree program in Columbian School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
forme al applic ation for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian School 


School of Business and Public Management—Students who have accumulated 
fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, relevant academic credit must have a 
minimum 2.8 pes grade-point average and meet freshman admission 

standards. Students who have accumulated 30 or more hours of transferable 
credit must have a cumulative grade-point average higher than 2.8. Advanced 

standing may be awarded for prope n certified courses taken at region: Шу а‹ 

credited « ollege 's or universities for which the student receive xd a grade of C or 
better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may be appl ied toward a degre 'e, prov ided 
the credit is comparable to the curricular requirements of the degre е. At least 2 
credit hours in required business or accountanc y courses must be complete х 
while registered in the School of Business and Public Management. Intern: 
tional students who have completed part or all of the English composition re 
quirement must take a validation examination through the E nglish Department 
to determine if English advanced standing can be applied toward partial satis 
faction of their GW degree requirements. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges. 
Certain business courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101-200, taken at a regionally ac- 
credited community or junior college with an earned grade of C or better, mav be 
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accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and Implementa 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade тау not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule 
is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equi 
alents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University 

An international student who is required to take the English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage placement test and fails to pass it will be required to complete success- 
fully the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assignment 
of credit for any previously completed courses at another institution will be held 
pending completion of this requirement 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de 
gree program in the School of Business and Public Management must submit to 
the Office of Admissions a formal application for transfer and must be in good 
academic standing, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.8 or above at the 
time of transfer. Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
versity may be applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit 
hours of such credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School 
However, in no case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course 
work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting 
degree requirements in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study 


courses will not be applied toward a degree in this Schoo 


idered for admission 
ing as to scholarship 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—To be cor 
as a transfer student, an applicant must be in good stan 
and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended and should 
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have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has 
been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for admission 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con- 
sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
and course requirements for the degree sought at George W ishington Univer 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet t 
the faculty advisor for approval. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for 


selected service school courses. 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally 
accredited college or university may be admitted to the Elliott School of Inter 
national Affairs as transfer students with advanced standing. Applicants who 
have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of acceptable credit must meet en 
trance requirements for freshmen 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 


66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
in this School 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not 
however, be assigned as advanced standing 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de 
gree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
1 cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
University Students may be applied toward a degree in this School 


l'uition/Orientation Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a tuition/orientation deposit will be required 
of all new full-time undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for fresh 
men entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after 
idmission for transfer students. The deposit is credited toward tuition and 
orientation and is not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to 
submit a tuition deposit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on the College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test Minimum Score Exemption 
American history 650 Waives Hist 71—72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
French, Spanish 690 | Waives a two-year 
German, Latin 630 ) language requirement 

l'hese numbers reflect recentered scores. A score of 28 or above on the ACT 


English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced standing (academic credit) 
is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or П or ACT results. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the stu 
dent's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not acc epted for assign 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in 
the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who com 
plete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami 
nation. Students should arrange for the examination through the secondary 
school attended or with the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 
6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 


measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
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subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the College Board, 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. 

With the exception of the English composition examination, credit is as- 
signed for the General Examinations passed at approximately the 50th per- 
centile or above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is not 
assigned for the mathematics examination. In the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural sciences 
examinations. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit for the 
CLEP Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
school. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
School departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University. 

International Baccalaureate—GW awards 6 to 8 credit hours for Higher-level 
scores of 4 and above with the exception of English language. Students who 
have passed English A1 with a grade of 6 or 7 will receive 6 credit hours for Lit- 
erature; for a grade of 4 or 5, students will receive 3 credit hours. No credit will 
be assigned for English B or for subsidiary-level examination scores. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity for Non- 
traditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
assigned for selected service school courses. 


Division of University Programs 


The Office of University Students in the Division of University Programs makes 
On-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Students who need 
the approval of the Office of Admissions to register will be so informed when 
they call to register. There is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed 
entrance requirements, see Office of University Students under Division of Uni- 
versity Programs in this Bulletin. 


FEES 


AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

he following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 2000—01. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Tuition Fees 


For full-time undergraduate study* during the academic year 2000-01 ii 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Publi 
Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott 
School of International Affairs: new students and continuing students who en 
tered GW in fall 1999 or spring 2000, $24,005; continuing students who entered 
in fall 1998 or spring 1999, $23,685; other continuing students, $23,395. Part 
time and nondegree students will be charged $756 per credit hour. Students 
admitted to i Seven-Year Integrated B.A./M.D. program pay а fixed net tuition 
rate annually; the amount is announced in the letter of admission 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—$34.50 per credit 
hour, to a maximum of $517.50 per semester. 


Additional Course Fees—Some courses carry additional fees, such as laboraton 
or material fees, charged by semester as indicated in course descriptions. 


Residence Hall and Meal Plan Fees (see page 35) 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates) ane s io brats $60 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted full-time 

undergraduate . i "а ` T e 200 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full time undergraduate 250 
Housing deposit, ‹ harge d each applicant for residence hall space . . . 300 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester ... .... 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ........ 35 
Gradnbtion fee... 1. і. aa vx no V PER посве T. stein 100 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ...... Wie EE 75 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 

drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason... 25 
Special Columbian School departmental examination to qualify for 

receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 100 
Waiver examination to qualify і or advanced placement . . r 25 
School of Media and Public Affairs fee (charged all SMP. | majors‘), 

d el ai TER YEBITITETICQOEDEINATIM - 300 
Engineers' Council fee (charged. all SE AS students), per semester . . 8 
English test for international students (when required) 1 20 
Study abroad fee ... veter ng " ; dio 130 


l'ranscript fee........ 


rogra s defined as 12—17 credit m i 

credits per semester. Undergraduates tak І {Һа lits per I { 

і at the rate of 1 credit hour ($756) f i cre exce it. 1 Le 
graduates in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who are required to take 18 or 19 
credits in some semesters will not be charged for the eighteenth and nineteenth credits 
Construction of the media and public affairs building i xpected to be complete by sprin 
2001. When the building has opened, the SMPA fee is to be charged per semester to ju 


ind seniors whi ior in SMPA | ran 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 
Replacement of diploma 


Beginning in fall 2001, a Health and Wellness Center fee will be charged at $7.50 
per credit hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester. 


Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs a financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on the 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of 
classes. Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's account must 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. 

In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the University requires that a stu- 
dent confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not con- 
firmed by the third week of the semester may be canceled from all courses. 
Receipt of the tear-off portion of the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed 
with the student's payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. АП 
students whose registrations are not confirmed are notified in writing that their 
registrations will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts 
Office immediatelv 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student. Questions concerning those charges should be 
reterred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Insti- 
tutional Services, respectively 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 
Поп to payment in full upon re eipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at the time 
of registration 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours may 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not required. 
Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition 
awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance 
after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use 
the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semes- 
ter as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 
eighth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 1296 
per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment in full is 
Dot received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con- 
tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be assessed a 
$75 late payment fee. 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
tor the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
Cation, the University will furnish « oupons and return address labels for each 
Payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
Will be « harged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment, Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
Paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring. 


Third-Party Billing—The University acc epts employer vouchers or purchase 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 


however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
уу the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
о avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration. 


Accounts that are past due are encumbered by the University. A student 
whose account is encumbered may not register for future semesters and may not 
'eceive diplomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due 
are referred to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
charges due the University as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registré tion period must be made in writing to the dean of the school or divi 
sion and to the registrar. o ation to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
(see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financ ial aid recipients must 
notify the Office of Sidi Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of the 
tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 2596 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester ...... 2s. None 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition ‹ harge, 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 

and food service c harges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
seven calendar davs of the start of a session. No refund will be made for 
courses dropped thereafter. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require 
that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


" 


FINANCIAL AID 


The George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: awards for academic 
achievement or talent without reference to financial circumstances (merit schol- 
arships) and « holarships, grants, loans, and employment based on academic 
achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift aid (in- 
stitutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the recipient 
be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a full-time 
course load on campus at GW. (Financial aid for study abroad is limited and de- 
pends on the type of program attended; applicants must attend a session on fi- 
nancial aid for study abroad.) Loans and resident assistantships not based on 
financial need are available. In general, continuation of undergraduate aid does 
not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior vear, or the number 
of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal 
grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition s holarships, 
Brants, or awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca- 
demi: standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other 1 niversity office. 
Awards may be rescinded if satisfactory academic progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
University reserves the right to ask for documentation nec essary to determine 
aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the 
property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require 
that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the 
appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Additional information is contained in the financial aid sourcebook and 
the “Satisfactory Academic Progress” brochure available from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. Future ¢ hanges in federal regulations or institutional 
Policies may alter the application requirements or program guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs of scholarships and awards for students 
with superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based en- 
rely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on sat- 
isfac tory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit 
‘ours per semester, as stated on the back of the award letter. Merit sc holarships, 
inc luding GW-sponsored National Merit Awards, cannot be combined. 
Presidential Academii Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial tuition 
Scholarships are awarded to finalists in national academic competitions such as 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for 
Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards are also available to other 
outstanding students, including students admitted to the University Honors 
rogram and Presidential Science Scholars in Chemistry and Physics. Members 
of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are transferring from commu- 
nity or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages of 3.7 and above 
In 56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition awards. A GPA 
of 2.7 (В ) on 15 earned credits per semester, exclusive of courses not counted 
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however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits от 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration 


Accounts that are past due are encumbered by the University. A student 
whose account is encumbered may not register for future semesters and may not 
receive diplomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due 
are referred to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
charges due the University as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency. 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the school or divi- 
sion and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
(see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipients must 
notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of the 
tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester 8096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 6096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 4096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 2596 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester ..... Y^ None 


2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 

of 7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 

seven calendar days of the start of a session. No refund will be made for 

courses dropped thereafter. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require 
that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


FINANCIAL AID 


The George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: awards for academic 
achievement or talent without reference to financial circumstances (merit schol- 
arships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based on academic 
achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift aid (in- 
stitutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the re ipient 
be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a full-time 
course load on campus at GW, (Financial aid foi study abroad is limited and de- 
pends on the type of program attended; applicants must attend a session on fi- 
nancial aid for study abroad.) Loans and resident assistantships not based on 
financial need are available. In general, continuation of undergraduate aid does 
not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior vear, or the number 
of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first 

Gift aid (s« holarships, grants, fellow ships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal 
grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition sc holarships, 
grants, or awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca- 
demic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. 
Awards may be rescinded if satisfactory academi progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
University reserves the right to ask for documentation ne essary to determine 
aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the 
Property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require 
that the 1 niversity report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the 
appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Additional information is contained in the financial aid sourcebook and 
the “Satisfactory Academic Progress” brochure available from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. Future hanges in federal regulations or institutional 
Policies may alter the application requirements or program guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


lhe University has merit aid programs of scholarships and awards for students 
With superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based en- 
Urely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on sat- 
isfac tory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit 
‘ours per semester, as stated on the back of the award letter. Merit s holarships, 
inc luding GW-sponsored National Merit Awards, cannot be combined. 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial tuition 
Scholarships are awarded to finalists in national academic competitions such as 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for 
Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards are also available to other 
Outstanding students, inc luding students admitted to the University Honors 
rogram and Presidential Science Scholars in Chemistry and Physics. Members 
of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are transferring from commu- 
nity or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages of 3.7 and above 
56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition awards. A GPA 
of 2.7 (B—) оп 15 earned credits per semester, exclusive of courses not counted 
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toward graduation, is required for renewal of Presidential Academic Scholar 
ships awarded prior to fall 1999. A GPA of 3.0 (B) on 15 earned credits per se 
mester, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation, is required for re 
newal of these scholarships awarded for fall 1999 and thereafter. Renewal of the 
Honors Program Award is determined by the program director; questions 
should be addressed to the Universitv Honors Program 

Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-year 
integrated B.A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
undergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require a 
GPA of 3.0 for renewal 

Presidential Arts Award—partial tuition awards for incoming freshmen who 
have shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
2.7 (В—) and the recommendation of the relevant department is required for 
renewal. 

Presidential Achievement Scholarships—partial tuition awards in the 
mount of $5,000 (limit of $2,500 per semester) are available to continuing stu 
dents who have completed two consecutive semesters at GW with a GPA of 3.6 
on a minimum of 15 earned credit hours each semester and who have at least a 
cumulative GPA of 3.6. (Students who are already receiving merit aid from the 
University are ineligible for this award.) 

Awards for Phi Beta Kappa—$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 
students who are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
receiving another merit scholarship. 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—8$10,000 awards are offered to out- 
standing incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable credit hours and 
a minimum of 3 credits of college-level chemistry or physics and 6 credits of 
college-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current re- 
cipients who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro 
vided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. There is 
in option of an additional academic year immediately following graduation if 
the student is admitted to graduate study in engineering at the master's level 

The J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Scholarship to the University of Oxford is 
awarded each spring to a graduating senior or recent graduate through a com- 
petitive process upon the nominee's acceptance to Oxford. To be eligible, ap- 
plicants must have applied for the Rhodes or British Marshall Scholarships. АП 
of these competitions require high academic standing, evidence of leadership, 
and dedication to the larger society through community service. The Shapiro 
Scholarship provides up to two years of study at Oxford, equivalent to the 
Rhodes Scholarship. The J.B. and Maurice C Shapiro Endowment funds two 
scholarships per year—one new and one renewed. The Shapiro Scholarship 
program began in 1992. 

The Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge is funded by an en- 
dowment, the Bender Scholarship Fund. Every other year, the Bender Scholar- 
ship is open for competition. Graduating seniors, recent graduates, and third 
year law students who participated in the Rhodes and/or British Marshall 
competitions are eligible for the Bender Scholarship. The endowed scholarship 
provides for up to two years of study at the University of Cambridge. The award 
provides for an educational experience equivalent to that of a British Marshall 
Scholar attending Cambridge. The Bender Scholarship criteria are high aca- 
demic achievement, evidence of leardership skills or potential, and community 
service. The first GW Bender Scholar attended Cambridge in 1992. 

Pembroke/GW Program—The George Washington University established a 
special relationship with Pembroke College in Oxford, whereby up to six GW 
juniors would be placed at the College for one year and enrolled as fully 
matriculated students of the University of Oxford. These placements are 

determined in an annual competition that takes place in the fall. The Committee 
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evaluating candidates forwards to Pembroke College applications of the final- 
ists. Pembroke then makes the final decision on placements. As of spring 2000, 
19 GW students have spent a year at Oxford in this program, with more enter- 
ing in the 2000—01 academic year. 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and em- 
ployment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Federal Perkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal Work- 
Study program. All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA), designating GW to receive 
their information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax returns and 
W2 forms for the current tax vear for student and parents (if dependent). For 
family members employed by an international organization, a letter is required 
from the employer certifying salary and all benefits. Continuing students also 
need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 

Incoming freshmen must file applications and supporting credentials for finan- 
cial aid by January 31 for the next academic year; transfer students, by April 1. 
Continuing students must file the PROFILE and FAFSA forms by April 15, and 
submit the GW Financial Aid Application for Continuing Undergraduate 
Students and supporting tax documents to the Office of Student Financial Assis- 
tance no later than April 19. If funds are available, November 1 is the deadline for 
submission of all applications and supporting documents for the following spring 
semester. March 1 is the deadline for the summer sessions. Summer aid is limited 
to federal or alternative loans. A student must reapply each year for all need-based 
aid, including need-based scholarships; renewal is contingent upon funds being 
available when the student completes the application. 


University Scholarships 


Full and partial tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
newed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B— average or better, « ompletes 15 credits per semester, 
and continues to demonstrate financial need. All applicants for need-based aid 
are considered for these awards. 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial S holarship Fund 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 
Mary J. Anderson S holarship 

Byron Andrews Scholarship 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Sc holarship Fund 

Athletic Scholarship Fund 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship 

Stanley M. Baer Scholarship in Electrical Engineering 
Sigrid Weeks Benson S holarship 

Board of Trustees Sc holarship 

Gail E, Boggs Engineering Scholarship 

Bou Family Foundation S holarship 

lenry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Sc holarship Fund 
A.D. Britt Sc holarship Fund 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan Scholarship Fund 
Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 

Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate S« holarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr S holarships 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship 


Maria M. Carter Scholarship 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation St holarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin S« holarship Fund 
College Women's Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John Е. Eldridge Sí holarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
Bertha B. Day Scholarship in Civil Engineering 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
l'heo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American Scholarship 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
l'haddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
Mensh Family Scholarship 


A. Morehouse Scholarship 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 
Lee Nowak Scholarship Fund 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 
Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 
Thornton Owen Scholarship 


Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 


Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 
Cecelia M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 

Sejong Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 
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Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Sc holarships 


Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 
David Spencer Scholarship 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music 
Mary Lowell Stone S holarship 
Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships 
21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 
U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 
University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 


University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 


William Walker S holarship 


The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Scholarship Program 


Wanda Webb Memorial Sc holarship 


Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 


John Withington Scholarship 


Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 


William G. Woodford Scholarship 
Ellen Woodhull Sc holarship 
Zonta Club Scholarship 


Barbara Jackman Zuckert Sc holarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 
George Washington University Tuition Grant 


GW Partners in Academic Leadership Tuition Grants 


GW Residence Hall Award 
farriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 
Stude 
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nts who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 


Considered for activity awards during the semesters they are actively involved. 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 


“lrectors of the programs. 


Cheerleading Award 
George F. Henigan Award in Debate 
Pep Band Award 
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GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with tw« \ lependent childr imultaneously er led as f 
um nat апа! I | it ee progran t The ( eW hingtor 
Liversi for the GW Family Grant for the you r siblingl Thi 
s a half-tui that can be à irded 1 the full academic u tor the 
ill o pring seme ster only ] s that all studen be considerei re 
urged the full tui I it rate program The grant i ontingent on the 
ciplt t nd ) r Sit laintainil а s.l rade | jint average and 
eappl › by the deadline. ( tact the Office il Assistance 
or an app ition, wi icludes 51101115810 ents’ fede 
tax return as verifica yf the dependent stat Internationa 
tudents must provide ct icatit hat they аг‹ either Irom 
their parents' employer (if an embassy or inter yn such as the 
Wo Іа Bank or International Monetary Fi d) 0 rnational Sel 
ces Office. The deadline August 1 precedir ear; applica 
tions received after the deadline are awarded ‹ basis 


Resident Assistantships 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work 
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v residence halls. 5pecili duties vary with the position, but 
basicallv consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
positions are part time, à id staff members are required to enroll as full-time stu 
dents in degree programs. Further information тау be obtained from the Office 


of Residential Life 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible parti 


1 
ipant in the I ederal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest rate loan 
rrently capped at 8.25%; repayment is up to 10 years Eligible students may 
ipply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 is sophomo res, and $5,500 ¢ is jun 10rs 
ind seniors. For students who receive ou bsidized Stafford funds as p an of their 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while they are 


enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward Stud ents in 


eligi igible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Uns ibsi 
diz the same limits to cover their family contribution and 
iny ind conditions are the same, ext ept that the student 


borrower is responsible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidized loan 
I 


from th it is disbursed: deferments are available. Independent students 
ind students whose parents are nied a PLUS loan) are eligible to borrow ad 
ditional Unsubsidized Stafford funds of $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores 


d $5,000 as juniors and seniors 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS)— Dente Washing 
ton University also participates in PLUS This is a government-sponsored loan 
that can be used to supplement the student's 1 ederal Stafford Loan or to help 
with the familv contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate loan currently 


for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, parents without an 


adverse credit history may apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost of education, 
minus financial aid, for each dependent t child attending college at least halt- 
ime. Loan repayment begins with in 60 days of the last disbursement and the 


maximum repayment term is 10 years 
Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized and 1 nsubsidized) and Federal 


PLUS loans are made by lenders, including banks, ‹ edit unions, and savings 
and loan associations. The loans are insured by a guaranty agency and reinsured 
bv the federal government; origination and insurance tees are deducted from 
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loan proceeds beforehand. Families who intend to use loan funds for payment 
of University charges at time of registration should submit a loan application 
and all supporting documents to the Office of Student Financial Assistance no 
later than May 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, or 
March 1 for summer sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and 
PLUS loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans, however, receive the loan 
proceeds in a single disbursement. Federal regulations require loan proration if 
the student's last loan period is less than a full academic year. Students may not 
borrow against or take out an emergen y loan on their next semester's loan dis- 
bursement until the first day of classes of that term. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan is available from the Office of 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Work-study 
job placement is handled by the Career Center. In addition, the Career Center 
maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positions available in the 
Washington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After registration, 
Students mav apply at the Career Center for interviews and referrals to positions 
for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
completed two semesters of full-time work (30 credit hours) at this University 
with a C average are eligible to apply for University and Alumni Awards. Aid 
1S awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions for 
applying for undergraduate financial aid, above. For those not filing a U.S. tax 
return, a letter from the employer, certifying salary and benefits, is required. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have sufficient funds 
available to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
Or university. The cost at this І Iniversity for one academic year (September-May) 
Was $33,928 in 1999-2000 and will be higher in 2000-2001; generally speaking, 
expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
Includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 
The Office of the Dean of Students provides ‹ ounseling and information for stu- 
student disciplinary system and student 


dents, administers the nonac ademi« 
:solving complex issues, and sup- 


grievance procedures, assists students in ге 
ports nonacademic program development. Staff members are well informed on 
University policies and the various student services prov ided on campus, en- 
abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning gen- 
eral student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to 
graduate and professional sc hools can be obtained from this office. The Office 
of the Dean of Students oversees the Community Living and Learning Center. 


Campus Housing 

Complete information conc erning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the GW Community Living and Learning Center (CLLC). CLLC offers safe 
residence hall facilities and a diverse range of community living environments 
and co-curricular initiatives designed to pomote student growth and develop- 
ment. Among the offices and services contained within CLLC are the areas of 
Student Judicial Services, Summer Housing Services, and Freshmen Services. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall in- 
formation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommoda- 
tion, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for res- 
idence hall space or apartment ас‹ ommodation must be accompanied by a $300 
nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semes- 
ter's room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are available for the ac 
on a first-come, first-served basis. License agreement payment must be made in 
for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 10-month payment 
Accounts for details regarding the 10-month 


ademic уеаг, with assignments 


early June 
plan. Please check with Student / 


payment plan. 
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Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall, room size, and ameni- 
ties, with the 1999—2000 most prevalent cost set at $5,510 for the academic year. 
In the apartment halls the 1999—2000 most prevalent charge per student 
is set at $6,430 for the academic year, with prices ranging higher and lower 
according to the space and amenities provided. Exact costs for the 2000—2001 
academic year will be announced 


GW Dining Services 


Freshmen, sophomores, and juniors residing in on-campus housing are required 
to select a meal plan. All students may choose from a number of meal plans that 
are newly structured to offer convenience and flexibility. At a later date, meal plan 
prices for the 2000—2001 academic year will be published by GW Dining Services. 
For planning purposes, freshmen should budget $2,700 to $3,200 for the aca- 
demic year. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
dents' medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be incurred 
for labwork, immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medication. 
Psychiatric evaluation and short-term therapy appointments and crisis inter- 
vention are available. Health education and outreach programs on a variety of 
topics are provided throughout the year. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser- 
vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hos- 
pital for treatment. АП fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills incurred both 
in and outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labora- 


tory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of the 
student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
Insurance. For information on group health insurance options offered through 
the University, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of 
the Dean of Students. 


l niversity Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve personal, social, 
Career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic progress and 
Success, Services include workshops and groups on topics such as time man- 
agement, study skills, procrastination prevention, family and relationship is- 
Sues, ¢ hoosing a major or career, stress management, conflict management, and 
Self-esteem; and clinical services, inc luding crisis intervention and brief per- 
Sonal counseling for issues related to college life. The Center offers consultation 
and training programs for student, faculty, and staff groups. Career counseling 
and referral services are available to GW students, faculty, staff, alumni, and in- 
dividuals from the greater Washington « ommunity. The Center provides self-help 
Pamphlets, books, and tapes through its personal development program. Students 
can apply for tutors through the Peer Tutoring Service, which is coordinated by 


the Center. The Peer Tutoring Service matches tutors and students who are re 
questing assistance with specific academic courses. All student tutors are selected 
by the faculty and trained by the Center. Further information about all services 
and links to other psychoeducational materials can be obtained by visiting the 
Center's website at www.gwired.edu/~counsel. 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate- 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospective 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time job 
listings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (including job search 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); the career resource 
room; on-campus recruiting; resume referral; resume critiques; the work- 
study program; cooperative education; computer- and Internet-based job re- 
sources; and a credentials service that supports graduate/professional school 
applications 


International Services Office 


The International Services Office provides services to GW's international stu- 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on a variety of 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, academic 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the international 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 
working in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University 
community on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu- 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by 
injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca- 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
the student may include orientation to campus, registration assistance, read- 
ers, interpreters, scribes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and 
equipment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommoda 
tions, regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, al- 
though it is available on a fee basis from other campus resources. The University 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 4th floor of the 
Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times 
by appointment. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor- 
ity student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation 
to the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural ac- 
tivities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan area. 
The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, tutorial 
referrals, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is available 
to address students' academic and personal concerns. 

In addition, the Center oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which 
supports various programs designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural 
diversity and socioeconomic issues. The Center houses a resource center with 
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reference books and instructional materials, and coordinates various prepara- 
tory and precollege programs. 

High School/College Internship Program—The Multicultural Student Ser- 
vices Center administers the High School/College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. Par- 
ticipants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office. 


Student Activities Center 


The Student Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and campus organizations with event 
planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. 

Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 
tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
events, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 
can be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook. 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations and encour- 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in com- 
mittees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso- 
Ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
Students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
Sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


l'he Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining loca- 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and 


meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center 

The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by the Univer 
sity Program Board, by academic departments that include the performing arts 
and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Center is 
verseen by Student and Academic Support Services 

l'he Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center's 
staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center 


Religious Life 


l'he University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for counseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services 
and special observances are also provided for the University community as 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito- 
rium and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each vear. Other concerts 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith 
Center 

Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major dance concerts, 
informal studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical as- 
pects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Singers, University 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses 
or as cocurricular activities. All of these organizations present major perfor- 
mances to the University community several times a year, including regular 
winter and spring concerts. Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly 
available for participation by all students. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
mittees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
and musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental 
plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de 
grees for some of their production work. 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including 
courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
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and lockers. In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities held in the Smith Center and designed 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsity teams compete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the undergraduate programs and courses 
offered by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the 
University's additional programs, services, and administrative units. 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College 


The George Washington University has introduced a new option for women un- 
dergraduates of the University—The George Washington University at Mount 
Vernon College, located just three miles from the main campus at Foggy Bottom 
on the 26-acre campus of what was formerly Mount Vernon College. GW at MVC 
offers a distinct environment within the University, and certain of its programs 
and opportunities are offered exclusively there, along with a rich selection of 
courses that meet general curriculum requirements across the University. All 
academic programs offered on the Mount Vernon campus are fully integrated 
into those of the schools of the University, and students' participation in classes 
and activities of the Foggy Bottom campus is encouraged. 

GW at MVC provides the benefits of small classes, close faculty—student rela- 
tionships, and mentoring and leadership opportunities. While University gen- 
eral curriculum courses at GW at MVC are open to all Foggy Bottom students, 
Course registration priority is given to GW at MVC students. Special GW at MVC 
Programs and courses are designed particularly for women. 

GW at MVC offers a set of residential experiences under the Women and Power 
Leadership programs. The following Women and Power Leadership programs 
аге under way or under development: Women and Power in Historical Perspec- 
lives, Women and International Leadership, Women in Politics and Policy, 
Women in the Arts, Women in Science and Technology, Women and Health, and 
Women and Power Leadership II. Each provides a one-year living and learning 
experience that offers a set of courses linked around the theme of women's rela- 
tionship to the structures of power, historical as well as contemporary. Thirty 
women live together in one residence hall at GW at MVC, taking several acade- 
mic courses together. The program is open to GW undergraduates, and its 
Courses fulfill certain general requirements in all the undergraduate schools. The 
two teaching assistants for the academic courses are also the community facili- 
tators who live together with the students in the residence hall, developing co- 
Curricular activities that emphasize the supportive community, tying together 
the various strands of the program. The intent of this program is to create an in- 
tegrated community, which encourages classroom discussions to spill freely 
Over into the residence hall. 


Che Student Development Center coordinates student and academic support 
services for GW at MVC, including the development of programs and services 
that create a distinctive environment for students on the Mount Vernon cam 
pus, cooperative programming with the Foggy Bottom campus, and the cultiva 
tion of leadership and community service opportunities for students 


University Honors Program 


l'he University Honors Program is an enhanced educational program open to 


students enrolled in any of the undergraduate schools at The George Washing 
ton University. The Program offers a special series of courses that are designed 
to enhance the education of undergraduate students. Members of the Honors 
Program take one or more of these courses each semester as part of their under 


graduate course of study. The courses range from small seminars that fulfill gen 
eral curriculum requirements to special, cross-disciplinary courses 

In addition, the University Honors Program offers its students special acade 
mic activities, such as the University Symposium, a weekend-long event that in 
cludes public lectures, class discussions, and student presentations on a selected 
topic or theme. The Program administers two residential learning programs, the 
Roots of Western Civilization and the Fulbright International Affairs Floor. In 
these residential programs, both Honors and non-Honors first-year students have 
the opportunity to live with students with similar academic interests. Select 
undergraduates may join faculty and graduate students in the University Semi 
nars Series, a special program overseen by the University Honors Program 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Enter- 
ing freshmen who are in the top 1096 of their high school class or have achieved 
SAT scores above the 85th percentile may apply to the University Honors Pro 
gram when they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
who have achieved a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher and have at least four se- 
mesters left before graduating may apply to the program; students may apply at 
the end of September for admission in the spring semester and at the end of Jan- 
тагу for admission in the fall semester. The University Honors Program acc epts 
a limited number of transfer students who may apply when they seek admis- 
sion to the University. The program has special advisors to help students plan 
their majors and prepare for graduate study and fellowship work. 

Scholastic requirements for remaining in the University Honors Program are 
listed under the major head of Honors in the course listings section 

A complete description of the University Honors Program is given in the Hon- 
ors Program Handbook, available at the Honors Office or through its website: 
http//www.gwu.edu/-uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list 
of current classes and activities of the Honors Program. 


Enosinian Scholars 


Named for the first undergraduate academic society established at The George 
Washington University in 1822, the Enosinian Scholars Program is a special 
senior-year thesis program that requires two semesters of research, a written the- 
sis, and an oral exmination with outside reviewers. Students in the Enosinian 
Scholars Program may also pursue Special Honors in their department or pro- 
gram. The University Honors Program administers the Enosinian Scholars 
Program. Admissions to the Enosinian Scholars Program is by application; 
check with the University Honors Program Office. 


Residential Educational Programs 


l'he University offers several enhanced programs in which 15 to 30 first-year 
students reside together on one floor of a residence hall and take a common class 
or series of classes. In most cases, the program is lead by a graduate teaching as- 
sistant who resides with the students. The programs currently offered by the 
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University follow (sponsors are listed in parentheses): Roots of Western Civi- 
lization (University Honors Program), JWF International Affairs (University 
Honors Program/Elliott School of International Affairs), Politics and Values 
(Political Science Department), and Women and Power (Mount Vernon 
Campus Dean's Office). Further information about any program may be obtained 
from its sponsor. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach- 
elor's/master's programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.S. in 
systems engineering/engineering management, the B.A./M.A. in art or psychol- 
ogy/art therapy, the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxicology (chemistry/forensic sci- 
ences), and the B.B.A./M.S.LS.T., B.B.A./M.T.A., and B.B.A./M.P.A. See the de- 
partment or school concerned for specific program requirements. 

Two joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. program described under Columbian 
School of Arts and Sciences, and the early selection program described under 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be eli- 
gible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields generally 
consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon sat- 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's tran- 
Script. For further information, see the brochure "Secondary Fields of Study" 
available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 


Summer, Special, and International Programs 


Through the Office of Summer, Special, and International Programs, courses are 
offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the University. 
During the summer the University also offers special programs that are not 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
and evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring 
semester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special ap- 
plication. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the appro- 
priate school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a 
degree at the University may apply through the "Quick Entry" process 
described in the Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement 
concerning summer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Students who wish to study abroad during the academic year should check with 
the office of the dean of their school or the Office for Study Abroad. Credits 
earned with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
George Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done 
previously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required 
forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. 
In addition to academic year programs, study abroad is available at varying lo- 
cations during the summer. Information on summer programs abroad is avail- 
able in the GW Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Division of University Programs 


The Division of University Programs administers the University's off-c ampus 
credit courses and degree programs. The Division also offers noncredit certifi 
cate programs, courses, and workshops through the Center for Professional De 
velopment. The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of 
the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified adjunct fa 

ulty from the professional community selected by the academic departments 
and schools. 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses avail 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 

candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 
where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students are open to 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
preparation as determined by the academic departments 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for the- 
sis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence. 
OUS requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, 
except in special circumstances as approved by the director. 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated 
is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 
another college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
applicant w ho has been suspended from any educational institution for poor 
scholarship will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the 
effective date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied under- 
graduate admission within this University will not be considered for admission 
as a nondegree student for the same semester for which the application was 
denied. Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester 
are necessary for high school students and for international students; the ap- 
plications should be obtained from and returned to the Office of Admissions. 
There is no application fee. For admission requirements for students from for- 
eign institutions, see Admissions. For information on registration, please refer 
to the Schedule of Classes. 


Regulations 


See Admissions, Fees and Financial Regulations, and University Regulations. 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 
regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under University Regula 
tions. The following specifically apply to all students registered through OUS 
Last day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. 
Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University—end of 
the seventh week of classes. 


Academic Work Load 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 
year is not more than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hours 
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per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During the 
summer а student may take a maximum of two courses during any one session. 
Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the director. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirements is 
available in the office of the director. All grades received in OUS remain on the 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record. 

Grades—See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. There 
is no limitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no pass 
basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on the number that can be trans- 
ferred to fulfill degree requirements. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maximum 
of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incom- 
plete that is not changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of J on the 
student's record. 


Change in Program of Studies 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not change 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the director (see W ithdrawal 
under University Regulations). 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 
with the approval of the deans and director concerned. Application for transfer 
to degree candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one 
semester in OUS or upon request from the school to which the student is seek- 
ing admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the 
conditions of the school to which they are applying. It is the responsibility of 
the student to consult the school concerning conditions to be met and the 
amount of work transferable. 


College Courses for Secondary School Students 


Under the auspices of the Office of University Students, well-qualified sec- 
ondary school students may take college courses for credit in nondegree status 
at George Washington University. During the academic year, high school juniors 
and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll in GW 
Courses as part-time, commuting students. For further information and an ap- 
plication, please write to the Coordinator, College Courses for Secondary School 
Students, Office of Admissions. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Universi- 
ties of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington 
LA American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet Univer- 
Sity, George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, Howard U niversity, Marymount University, the University of the 
District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Con- 
sortium through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; 
Trinity College is an associate member of the Consortium. Students in approved 
programs leading to degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportu- 
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nity to select from the combined offerings the particular courses that best meet 
their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the school in which the 
student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candidates. Law and med 
ical students are excluded from participation, except for LL.M. candidates. See 
the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and information concerning reg 
istration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
in the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contact the 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet de 
gree requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is required 
by the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington University is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin 
Gelman Library (the general library of the University) and in the Jacob Burns 
Law Library and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 

These collections contain more than 1,900,000 volumes. University appro- 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in 
the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many 
sources have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment 
for the Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. 
The libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the 
GW Information System, Gelman home page, and at library service desks. Indi 
vidual and class instruction in the use of the library and orientation to library 
facilities are given by librarians upon request as well as through print, media, 
and computer-assisted instruction. The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular 
and research needs and interests of the students. Through computerized 
searches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re- 
search materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Students, faculty, and staff at George Washington University (except law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six 
other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
(WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrary 
loan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United States. 

ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
lion records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 
texts. ALADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 

well as remotely from on and off campus 


Information Technology Services 


Information Technology (IT) Services provides technical assistance and train 
ing to users of technology within the GW community. Students, faculty, and 
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staff are eligible to receive electronic mail accounts through IT Services. A 
variety of training options include free seminars on commonly used systems, 
walk-in and over-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk. 


Center for Academic Technologies 


The Center for Academic Technologies supports all aspects of the use of tech- 
nology in instruction, including assisting faculty in the development of new 
teaching materials and the operation of the University's many technology- 
enhanced classrooms and computer laboratories, which are available to all 
students for class projects and individual research. 


GW Television 


The primary television resource of the University is GW Television, a state-of- 
the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW Television devel- 
ops courses and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broad- 
cast on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces 
videotapes for class use and for continuing professional education; offers na- 
tional and international satellite videoconferencing; operates the George Wash- 
ington University Television Network (GWUTN); and is developing compressed 
video links between remote campus locations. 

GW Television has both C and Ku-band satellite reception capabilities and 
can deliver programs received via satellite to many on-campus locations. 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. Stu- 
dents are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to ex- 
press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro- 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 
range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen- 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired in- 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


Honor Societies 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given aca- 
demic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho, 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified 
Students in all undergraduate programs. 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed funds 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 
program when information is provided in time for publication 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship and 
service 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating senior 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
contributions to the School and the University 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most out 
standing student in German languages and literatures 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica 
tions of mind and character as to give promise of future a "— 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith К. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprude nce and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 

awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstandin g ability in the s tudy of international affairs and 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked Bd the qualities that pro 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 

playwriting by a student enrolled in the Unive rsity 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
in the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which 

the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of 
Columbian School who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
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in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 
tion of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize “es- 
tablished by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually to that 
student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating se- 
nior for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high- 
est average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop Nolan 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one or two 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral programs. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin- 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

. Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
Statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 


John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973 Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian School to the senior stud 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

Гһе Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined bv a committee 
of faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the studv of Far I 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the fac ulty added prestige 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies 

Julian Н. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Sylvia S. Speck Prize—Awarded to a graduating senior for exemplary aca 
demic achievement in English literature. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced cours 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—A warded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 bv Professor Sterrett 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the high- 
est average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval historv. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annuallv to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annuallv to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the 1 niversity 

The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 
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General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and s ientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Division of University Programs students, however, only 
the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class" 
requirement applies. Graduates of Center for Career Education certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 

Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the school or division 
in which they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, 
for any other reason, are not registered at the University for one semester or 
more, may reenter and continue work only under the regulations and require- 
ments in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission or any other University document, the 
Student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the 1 niversity, the student may be subject to 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by spe- 
cial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
Which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
Standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which they are 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrolled in joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University requires 
the Written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
Поп is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of ¢ ampus students is held on the days 
of registration published in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is sus- 
pended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
Registration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of Uni- 
versity Programs when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration. 


Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 
register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. Stu 
dents who do not complete their financial obligations in a timely manner may 
be deregistered and will not be permitted to attend class 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium 
registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Regis 
trar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the 
approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institu 
tion where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and 
whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar. Detailed information concerning Consortium policy and procedures 
is printed in the Schedule of Classes. 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 hours are con- 
sidered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 

Generally, a student becomes а sophomore upon completion of 30 credit 
hours, a junior upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon comple- 
tion of 90 credit hours. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are officially registered. 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes dur 
ing the period of suspension. Students are held responsible for all of the work 
of the courses in which they are registered, and all absences must be excused 
by the instructor before provision is made to make up the work missed. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the school or 
division in which they are registered may be dismissed from the University. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; Е, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized 
Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades 
that may be assigned аге A~, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D—. Except for courses 
that specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a de- 
gree at this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better 
was received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
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statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete), the sym- 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
will be recorded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work of 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such rea- 
sons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only 
if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of а course that is not satisfacto- 
rily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in 
will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that 
instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The symbol of Z is assigned 
when students are registered for a course that they have not attended or have at- 
tended only briefly, and in which they have done no graded work. At the end 
of the academic year, students' records will be reviewed; if there is more than 
one Z per semester, the student's record will be encumbered until released by 
the student's advisor or academic dean. The symbol of Z is not a grade but an 
administrative notation. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


When work for the course is completed and a grade change turned in to the 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed bv the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 


For more information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the 
regulations of the school or division concerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 


NT holarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by di- 
viding the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for which the 
Student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; В-, 
2.7; C+, 2.3: C, 2.0; C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3: D, 1.0; D—, .7; Е, 0, for each credit hour for 
Which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit value for 
а course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the pur- 
pose of calculating the grade-point average, no academic credit is awarded. In 
the case of a student who is allowed to repeat a course, the first grade received 
remains on the student's record and is included in the grade-point average. 
Courses marked CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the 
average, except that courses marked J will be considered when a final grade is 
recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
other institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average. 


Final Examinations 
Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 
Registrar. 
bite oo Am 
Use of Correct English 


А report regarding any student whose written or spoken English in any course 
18 unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the dean of the school, who 


may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regu 
lar tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Academic Integrity 


l'he University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
channels. 

Copies of the University Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the 
following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, and 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re 
sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements appli- 
cable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the school or division in which the student is registered. A grade of W 
will be recorded on the student's academic record. Each school and division of 
the University sets deadline dates for each semester concerning withdrawal. 
All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student may not substitute one 
course for another or change status from credit to audit or from audit to credit 
without the approval of the dean of the school or division in which he or she is 
registered. Change from one major field to another within the same college or 
school may be made with the approval of the dean 

Transfer Within the University—A pplication for transfer to another school or 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided 
by the office concerned. Students transferring within the University are advised 
to study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Require- 
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ments and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divi- 
sions, 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, must 
be completed while registered in the school from which the degree is sought. 
Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand 
clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hours 
earned in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a bache- 
lor's degree in the degree-granting schools of the University 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 
in accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned. 


Auditing 


A person who has been admitted to the University may be registered, with the 
permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic credit). An 
auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 
who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition is 
charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned to- 
ward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simi- 
lar period in this University be recognized. 


Transcri pts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
Ог former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
Installments, due the University at the time of the request. A nominal fee is 
Charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are mailed to 
students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
dent is considered to be « ontinuously enrolled when registered for courses or 
When engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow- 
Ing, with the prior approval of the school in which the student is enrolled: co- 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu- 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruc- 
tional activities unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited 
to one year. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must 
apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu- 
lations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
Bree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
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COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean L.A. Lefton 

Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 

Associate Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian, 
K. Moreland, M.A.P. Saunders, C.H. Sterling 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the original college of liberal 
arts and sciences of The George Washington University, has been the corner- 
Stone of the campus community. A successor to Columbian College, the 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences today houses all undergraduate and 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences, offering bachelor's, master's, and 
doctoral degrees. With a full-time faculty of about 350, the School offers its 
3,900 undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well 
48 opportunities for professional and pre-professional education in many fields 
and for internships in a stimulating urban environment. 

The rich and diverse arts and sciences curriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand the social, 
Cultural, and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through 
the study of various disc iplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
mathematical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian School 
graduates are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized pro- 
fessional and graduate education. Students may elect one of 45 departmental 
majors, or thev may elect double majors, interdisciplinary majors, or individ- 
ualized degree programs. Special curricular guidance is given to students plan- 
mng to apply to a medical or law school. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian School offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, and Bachelor of 
Music. In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two 
seven-year curriculums leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 

Doctor of Medicine and the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are 
Offered, 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. Note that some courses outside Columbian 
School (notably exercise and sport activities courses) do not count toward the 
120-credit requirement. General curriculum, major, and other requirements de 
Scribed below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major by the end of the sophomore year. A stu- 
Cent will normally declare a major in the third full-time semester but not later 
than the registration period during the fourth full-time semester or the semes- 
ter following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. A student 
Шау change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new 
Major in effect at the time the ¢ hange is approved. At least 60 hours of course 
Work must be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This 
does not apply to the Bachelor of Fine Arts or the 129-hour Bachelor of Musi 
Curriculums,) 

‚ See $; holarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance 
In the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs. 

АП Students, including those transferring from other institutions or from an- 
9ther school or division of this Iniversity, with major requirements wholly or 


substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian School 
Stated below. 
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Residence 


Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the School, 
including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field. 
(Students approved for study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in 
the School.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval of 
the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence 
Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of Гһе 
George Washington University in the semester or summer sessions immediately 
prior to admission to degree candidacy in Columbian 5‹ hool are counted as 


courses in residence. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester. A CSAS advising hold prevents registration 
until students have consulted with their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian School participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to а knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, each freshman must register for CSAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; eat h section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the students' academic advisor until they declare a 
major. CSAS 1 is required for all new freshmen; it will be graded, but only with 
the grades of P or NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required 
for the standard B.A. or B.S. degree. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Suc h faculty advising in the major will occur no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se- 
mester following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. Trans- 
fer students without declared majors will receive advising from an advisor in 
the School's Oxborough Student Services Center, while those with majors will 
be advised by their major department. Professional advisors are available year- 
round in the School's Oxborough Student Services Center for academic assis- 
tance and for an accurate appraisal of procedural issues that may arise in any 
student's program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the School's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory 
of peer advisors is available from the Oxborough Student Services Center. 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, and the 
International Services office. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen who receive mid- 
semester warnings from their professors, should immediately consult with their 
professor or advisor in order to develop a plan for overcoming their problem. 
The Writing Center in the English Department and the Math Lab in the Mathe- 
matics Department both offer walk-in and by-appointment assistance; peer tu- 
tors and study skills workshops are available through the Counseling Center. 


Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the School limits the 
student's work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours (the 18th and all sub- 
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sequent hours require additional tuition charges). A full-time student who, dur- 
ing the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B— and 
has earned grades of A or A— in three courses totaling at least 9 credit hours 
may take 21 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week should not 
attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per summer 
session. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited by 
the Student Appeals Committee. 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
standing. The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica- 
ble to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dur- 
ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses- 
sions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a "semester" being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued.) 

Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student 
Appeals Committee (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1) a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 
24 credit hours; (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or 
more after two successive semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
on probation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on pro- 
dation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during 
the probationary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way 
of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
Mester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govern- 
ing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee of 
Conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the student 
will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn- 
Ing notice at the end of the semester and will be required to take corrective 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semes- 
ter, instructors file in the Oxborough Student Services Center the names 
of freshmen who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to 
the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning consti- 


tutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 
Opportunity. 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 
Work in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 
More with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes- 


ter. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 


t 


other courses does not affect the student’s eligibility for the Dean’s List, nor are 
the credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List 

The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 


graduation will be placed on the Dean's Commendation List 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of proce 
lures established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when 
lIropping a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course 
during the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of 
( lasses. 

The deadline for dropping а course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program ol 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 
presents a petition to the dean and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. A Columbian School undergraduate 
will only be granted a grade of I when a written contract has been made between 
the faculty member and the student. 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the semester 
or summer session in which the grade of J was assigned. When work for the 
course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 
A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes an IF. 
l'he grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by tak- 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum- 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the Student 
Appeals Committee for additional time in which to complete the work of the 
course. Such petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of 
the grade of I. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian School who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for à 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more than 
four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, also 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses 
normally using such grades. Under no circumstances may a student change 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the 
eighth week of class. Courses required for the School's general curriculum re- 
quirements or in the student's major or minor field (including those courses re- 
quired for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the 
second semester of enrollment in this University 
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Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstances, how- 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, a 
student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain ap- 
propriate 100-level courses within the School by doing a significant amount of 
extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study 
in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with 
the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific hours of credit designated for 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


Service-Learning Program 


À maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian School. 


Courses Outside Columbian School 


No more than 18 credit hours of courses in schools of the 1 /niversity other than 
Columbian School may count toward the 120 credits required for graduation 
with a bachelor's degree in Columbian School. Pursuing a secondary field does 
not increase the 18-hour limit. 

No credit toward the degree is allowed for exercise and sport activities courses. 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed by a student while in non- 
degree status in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a 
degree in Columbian School. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
Serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction. 
Note that not all Naval Science courses count toward the 120 credit hours 
required for the degree. 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 


Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Some departments in Columbian School, including mathematics and all for- 


eign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level of 
Proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
арргоргіаќе course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student 
or placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
to Waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue at GW the language begun in high school must take 
à placement examination, which is offered in Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
med Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. Upon 

Pietion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
quisalhematics—Students who wish to register in Math 20, 31, or 51 are re- 
indi {ч pot to registration, to take a placement examination or to have achieved 

“icated scores on the SAT II in mathematics. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum of 30 
credit hours may be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests 
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el Examination Program (CLEP)-—See Admissions. 


Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 


to have a reasonat 


le command of the subject matter. Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit by special departmental 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours' duration. A 
fee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of each course 
examination 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Some departments in Columbian School, including English and history, offer 
periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may 
be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. Specific departments 
should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to апу credit toward the degree 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are ad- 
mitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major field. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Music candidates are admitted directly 
into the departmental curriculum. 

General curriculum requirements are established by the Arts and Sciences 
faculty as a whole and administered through its elected committees. Students 
must demonstrate that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and di 
versity of the arts and sciences. Students will typically fulfill these requirements 
by taking the required number of GW courses in seven categories. Students may 
also fulfill these requirements in the following ways: (1) transfer credit for 
equivalent courses from an act redited institution; (2) credit earned by means of 
AP, IB, or other nationally approv ed examination programs; (3) or by waiver ex- 
aminations such as SAT II or ACT subject tests, except in foreign languages. (See 
Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement under Admissions in this Bul- 
letin.) The seven categories are listed below. No course may fulfill a requirement 
in more than one of the seven categories. The description of each category in- 
cludes a rationale for it. Please consult the Oxborough Student Services Center 
for a list of courses appropriate for freshmen 

1. Literacy—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses in introductory English composition. For the 
academic world and beyond, students develop their ability to write effectively 
and to read with a high level of comprehension. 

2. Quantitative and Logical Reasoning—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses from the fields of mathematics, logic, and sta- 
tistics. (Note that Math 3 is considered remedial and does not satisfy this re- 
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quirement. Two statistics courses related in subject matter may not be taken; 
see the note preceding the course list under Statistics in the Courses of Instrui 
tion section of this Bulletin.) Argumentation and quantitative evidence play im- 
portant roles in social discourse. Students enhance their capacity to think logi- 
cally and critically and to reason symbolically or with numerical data. 
3. Natural Sciences—three laboratory courses (9—12 hours) 
Students must take three courses with laboratories in at least two of the follow- 
ing fields: biology (including biological anthropology), chemistry, geology, and 
physics (including astronomy). The health, security, and economic well-being 
of our society are linked to scientifically literate citizenry. Students explore the 
fundamental principles of the natural world and see how the tools of science, 
careful observation, and experimentation not only help develop technology but 
also lead to a deeper understanding of the universe. 
4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—two courses (6 hours) 
Students must take two courses in one or more of the following fields: anthro- 
pology (except biological anthropology), communication, economics, geogra 
phy, linguistics, media and public affairs, political science, psychology, speech 
and hearing, and sociology (including human services). Structures and processes 
in society and personality shape public events and the behavior of individuals 
and groups. Students explore empirical results in the literature, and the impli- 
cations of these results for social and behavioral issues, thereby gaining an ap- 
preciation for theory and methods of analysis, evidence, and proof in the social 
and behavioral sciences. 
5. Creative and Performing Arts—(3 hours) 
Students must take three credits in one of the following fields: fine arts, creative 
writing, dance performance, electronic media performance, applied music (jazz 
performance, a single instrument, or a single ensemble), and theatre perfor- 
mance, Imagination and its expression plays an important part in the cultural 
life of the society. Through courses that require participation in a creative or 
performing art, students gain insight into the interactions among materials, tal- 
ent, and imagination, and develop sensitivity to the diverse elements involved 
In the arts. 
‚ 6. Humanities—four courses (12 hours) 
Students must take four courses in at least two of the following fields: Ameri- 
can studies, classical studies, literatures in English, foreign literatures in their 
original language and in translation, history (including the history and appre- 
ciation of art, dance, music, and theatre), humanities, philosophy, religion, and 
Women's studies. The humanities express the ideas, aspirations, and values of 
Individuals and the societies in which they live. Through courses in the hu- 
manities, students experience the richness of ideas, traditions, and stories that 
have shaped our world. 
.7. Foreign Languages and Cultures—two courses (6—8 hours) 
Students must take two courses in one language other than English, beginning 
at the level at which they place, or students must take two courses in aspects of 
foreign cultures from the fields of anthropology, art history, classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, East Asian languages and literatures, German and 
3 avic languages and literatures, geography, history, humanities, international 
affairs, music, political science, religion, Romance languages and literatures, 
and women's studies. In our increasingly multicultural society, familiarity with 
3 Second language or another culture is important to understanding ourselves 
in relation to the world. Students must study a second language or another cul- 
ture In order to help develop this understanding, to facilitate communication 
across cultural and national boundaries, and to gain an appreciation for cultural 
Clversity, The Oxborough Student Center will maintain an approved list of for- 
eign culture courses. 
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The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must receive academic guidance from 
a faculty advisor in the major-field department and submit a Declaration of 
Major form, signed by the major-field advisor, to the Oxborough Student Ser- 
vices Center. The Declaration of Major form must be submitted no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se 
mester following the completion of 45 credit hours (whichever comes first). No 
student is considered to have declared a major until this process is completed. 
Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the 
major-field department. In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form 
assures the student of admission to the major declared; however, if space, 
equipment, or other requirements compel a department or major program to 
limit the number of students in that major, admission to the major may be on à 
selective or space-available basis. Majors that require admission are communi- 
cation, electronic media, journalism, and political communication. 

Once students declare their major, they must receive academic guidance 
from a faculty advisor in the major field in order to register for all subsequent 
semesters. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian School (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the бошт. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (except those offered by the Department of Statistics) may 
lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bac helor of Science degree may be elected 
in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


American Studies German Language and Literature 
Anthropology History 
* Applied Mathematics Human Services 
Archaeology Japanese Language and Litera- 
Art History ture 
Art History and Fine Arts Journalism 
* Biology Judaic Studies 
*Chemistry *Mathematics 
Chinese Language and Literature Music 
Classical Humanities Philosophy 
Communication *Physics 
Criminal Justice Political Communication 
Dance Political Science 
Dramatic Literature Program in the Liberal Arts 
Early Modern European Studies Psychology 
*Economics Religion 
Electronic Media Russian Language and Literature 
English Sociology 
*Environmental Studies Spanish-American Literature 
Fine Arts Spanish Language and Literature 
French Language and Literature Speech and Hearing Science 
Geography * Statistics 
*Geology Theatre 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C- in the minimum required 100-level courses taken 
in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D— in a 100-level 
course specifically required in the major, the major department or program may 


permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it would not 
normally count toward the minimum number of hours required for the major. 
However, the department or program may instead require the student to repeat 
the course until a satisfactory grade (C— or better) is earned. (The department 
chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a memo to the Ox- 
borough Student Services Center before the student may register a second time.) 
Once the student has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours 
earned the first time the course was taken will count toward the minimum num- 
ber of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count 
toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed 
under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the 
department, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before 
registration concerning the student's program of courses; the entire program, 
including electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also 
expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affecting the program 
of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals. 

Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or con- 
cluding examinations in addition to courses. 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian 
School (for example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics) may 
graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the Dec- 
laration of Major form available in the Oxborough Student Services Center. A 
Columbian School student may pursue two majors at the same time, even 
though one is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. A major field in 
Columbian School cannot be combined with a major field offered by another 
degree-granting unit of the University, with the exception of the Elliott School. 

A Columbian School student (whether in a B.A. or B.S. program) may pur- 
Sue a second major in the Elliott School of International Affairs, provided that 
permission to do so has been obtained from the appropriate administrative of- 
fice of the Elliott School. Students in the Elliott School may also take a second 
major (but only toward a B.A. and excluding majors in communication, elec- 
tronic media, journalism, and political communication) in Columbian School. 
Students wishing to pursue this option must request approval through the ap- 
propriate department and the Columbian School's Oxborough Student Ser- 
vices Center. In all cases, students must complete the major in their own school 
in order to graduate. A second major in the Elliott School may supplement the 
Columbian School major but may not substitute for it 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include Archaeology, Early 
Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Politi- 
cal Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major or 
Program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special in- 
terdisciplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental 
advisors, Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be 
considered for approval. 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for 
Such programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted for 
approval by the end of the first semester of the junior year. 

Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee, 
Which must also approve the proposed name of the program and the composi- 
tion of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program 
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must be completed in Columbian School. Because of the broad scope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student must 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examination 
in the last semester of study toward the degree. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of 
Columbian School, this program is designed to provide a general education in 
the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. It offers 
opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the three 
divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad 
perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. For curriculum 
requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Curriculum 
Committee, new courses combining the methods and insights of several disci- 
plines are offered each semester. Interested students should consult the current 
Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian School 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in a 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the Declaration of Major form avail- 
able in the Oxborough Student Services Center. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ- 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution 
Courses passed with a grade below С— may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
credit hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian School, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur- 
ricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

Undergraduates in other schools of the University may pursue major require- 
ments to earn a secondary field when there is no appropriate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields: 


Africana Studies Electronic Media 

American Studies English 

Applied Ethics Fine Arts 

Archaeology French Language and Literature 
Art History General Anthropology 

Art History and Fine Arts Geography 

Biological Anthropology Geology 

Biology German Language and Literature 
Chemistry History 

Chinese Language and Literature Human Services 

Classical Humanities Italian Language and Literature 
Communication Japanese Language and Literature 
Creative Writing Jazz Studies 

Criminal Justice Journalism 

Cross-Cultural Communication Judaic Studies 

Dance Legal Assistant Program 


Economics Linguistics 
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Mathematics Russian Language and Literature 


Music Sociocultural Anthropology 
Peace Studies Sociology 

Philosophy Spanish Language and Literature 
Physics Speech and Hearing 

Political Science Statistics 

Psychology Theatre 

Religion Women’s Studies 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the School may pursue 
Columbian School minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian School students in other schools of the University. Secondary fields 
are available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, and the Elliott School 
of International Affairs. Columbian School students are limited in the number 
of hours they may take in courses outside the School (so-called “professional 
credit” courses). Refer to Courses Outside Columbian School, above. 


Preparation for Medical School 


A student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the general requirements 
of Columbian School stated above and may select any major-field curriculum of 
any Columbian School department. Advice about academic preparation for 
medical school is provided by the Oxborough Student Services Center. For ad- 
mission to most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit 
hours applicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; 
the 90 hours must include: 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may include 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 8 credit hours of organic chem- 
istry, including 2 hours of laboratory. 

Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory 

English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English composition courses 
or their equivalents. 

. Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, which may 
include courses in biochemistry, genetics, and mathematics. Even when such 
Courses are not required, they are strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to fol- 
low their personal interests in developing their course of study. A well-balanced 
program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is 
judged, It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in 
the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admis- 
Sion after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the majority 
of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after 
four years of college work. 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the early selection program described under the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-year integrated 
B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designed for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have decided, before applying to college, that they 
Wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a shorter 
amount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed information 
Оп this program is available through the School. 


See SSE 
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Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
school, Columbian School does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 
about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Oxborough Stu 


dent Services Center 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian School graduates who wish to receive а second bachelor's degree 
following graduation must satisfy the general School requirements and the re- 
quirements of their new major and degree and must complete 30 hours in resi 
dence in Columbian School. Students with undergraduate degrees from other 
institutions or from other divisions of the University, if admitted to the School, 
must meet the same set of requirements. 


е 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.J. Lenn 
Associate Deans R.F. Dyer, J. W. Cook 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. The 
School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, International 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strategic 
Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex, 
organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of AACSB-The 
International Association for Management Education, and its Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Bachelor of Accountancy programs are accredited by 
the Association. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offering 
superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
in research and other scholarly activities to advance management theory and 
practice; and providing management and professional expertise to business, 
Bovernment, and not-for-profit organizations. 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
Staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction of 
Public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business. 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation's capi- 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 
ment to help shape its future. 


The Bachelor's Degrees К " " 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 
foundation knowledge for business in accounting, behavioral science, econom- 
1С, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
оп ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and technological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. 

_ Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 
ing less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibility, while 
ensuring that key concepts are covered. Modules are scheduled so that students 
mày have a uniform schedule throughout the semester. 

. А Bachelor of Business Administration student selects a field of concentra- 
lion from among business economics and public policy, finance, human re- 
Sources management, information systems, international business, marketing, 
tourism and hospitality management, or, with faculty approval, may choose to 
Structure an individualized field of concentration reflecting the student's spe- 
Cific interests in management. 
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Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 


ter and 6 hours each 


may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semes 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours а week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours à week, 
whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
1 semester must report immediately to the director of the Advising Center so that 
the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of the Advising 
Center 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping 
a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during 
the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. 
^ course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student pre- 
sents a petition to the director of the Advising Center and receives permission. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point aver- 
age of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
courses taken at The George Washington University are included in the overall 
grade-point average calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses 
in the calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 
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The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in 
which the grade of J is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this 
period automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director of 
the Advising Center for additional time in which to complete the work of the 
course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period, The grade 
of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equiv- 
alent elsewhere. The I notation remains on the student's permanent record even 
after the course has been successfully completed 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re 
stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required 
to meet with an assigned advisor during the semester 


Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing unsatisfactory 
work (C— or below), the director of the Advising Center will inform the student 
in writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an official direction to con- 
sult with the professor and advisor immediately. 


Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
may include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance 
will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student may be suspended 
at that time. Incomplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 
attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
or below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus- 
pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus- 
pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
Or spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 
during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
college-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 
completed while the student is suspended, but the student may petition the 
director of the Advising Center for consideration of advanced standing after 
completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving a 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0. 

А student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
maintain a current grade-point average determined by the director of the Ad- 
Vising Center until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at 
least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary period after readmission ex- 
ceed 24 credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 
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credit hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of the Advising 
Center, take one upper-level non-business elective a semester and receive à 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's tran- 
script but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. No student will be 
allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a limit of one per 
semester. Under no circumstances may а student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except 
in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on the 
pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in the University. 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the 
student's record and is calculated into the grade-point average, even after the 
course is retaken. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 27 credit hours in required 
business or accountancy courses, must be completed while registered in the 
School of Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to stu- 
dents transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the director 
of the Advising Center to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
final year must be completed in the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment. Students who have successfully completed 60 credit hours at GW may 
not take summer courses at a community college. 


Independent Research Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of a regular, full-time member of the faculty, in accordance with the 
rules of the appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the spe- 
cific credit hours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A 
petition outlining the student's specific study plan must be submitted to the 
director of the Advising Center prior to beginning any independent study. 
Generally, a maximum of two independent studies in two separate semesters 
is permitted. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


А student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curric- 
ular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general infor- 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 1.5 credits each of advanced standing. 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com- 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to re- 
ceive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior ap- 
proval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of the Advising Center. 
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Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations— A student may request any department 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by spec ial departmen 
tal examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level courses 
in a native language other than English. A student who has previously taken 
examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take exami- 
nations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a require- 
ment) by special departmental examinations will depend on the department's 
evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
least three hours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for 
preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A petition must be 
submitted to the director of the Advising Center prior to taking the examination. 

Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Sew eral departments in Colum- 
bian School, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic waiver ex 
aminations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at 
the option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments should be 
consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle a 
student to any credit toward the degree. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
for a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires 
specialization in accounting knowledge as well as a general education in Eng- 
lish, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. An additional ob- 
jective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountancy 
program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking pro- 
fessional accounting careers in the public or private sector, which demand high 
entry-level academic achievement. 

. One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 
2.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken 
in accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 (with- 
Out 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the Bachelor of 
Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


. Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51—52; PSc 2; Soc 1; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2, BiSc 3-4, 
Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51, 121; BAdm 53, 54; Econ 121; Psyc 1 and one Psyc 


elective; Phil 45 or 51, and 135; Stat 51; Comm 42. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


à Junior Year—Accy 101, 122, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; BAdm 110, 115, 120; 
Engl 102. 

Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Psyc 144; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must 
be taken at GW); Stat 103; one 3-credit 100-level elective chosen from the De- 
partment of International Business; one 3-credit 100-level non-accountancy 
elective chosen from the School of Business and Public Management; one 
3-credit 100-level non-business elective chosen from among University offerings. 
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The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min 

imum of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years, includ 

ing the required course work in one of the fields of concentration offered by the 
School. Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the 
student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites 
The field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the 
junior year. Electives in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 
100-level courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 
(without 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A 

degree. If the student places in the first semester of a language previously stud 

ied in high school, credit toward the degree will not be granted; however, the 
second semester of a first-year language course that was studied in high school 
may be taken as a sophomore elective. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51—52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2; BiSc 3-4 or 11—12, Chem 
3—4 or 11-12, Geol 1-2, Phys 1-2; Psyc 1 or 12; one approved elective focusing 
on а culture or political system other than one's own. 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; Stat 51 or 53; one approved 
elective selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one 
course from among Anth 150; Phil 131, 132, or 135; Rel 121, 122, or 123; or WStu 
125; three approved electives chosen outside of accountancy, economics, finance, 
international business, management science, strategic management and public 
policy, marketing, and tourism studies, at least one of which is in the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern- 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours of 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calculation of the major 
grade-point average. 

Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 140; one course chosen from 
among Comm 120 or 150; Econ 121, 123, 181, or 182; Geog 120; Math 101 or 
105; Mgt 107, 115, or 119; Mktg 142, 143; Phil 135; PSc 101; SMPP 192; or Stat 
105, 111, 118; one course chosen in the field of concentration; two approved 
3-credit 100-level electives chosen outside of accountancy, economics, finance, 
international business, management science, strategic management and public 
policy, marketing, and tourism studies, one approved 3-credit 100-level course 
chosen from among University offerings in consultation with the advisor. 

Senior Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197, and a section of BAdm 190 approved by 
the advisor; three courses selected from the field of concentration; one field-re- 
lated elective; two approved 3-credit 100-level liberal arts electives chosen out- 
side of accountancy, economics, finance, international business, management 
science, marketing, and strategic management and public policy; one approved 
3-credit 100-level course chosen from among University offerings in consulta- 
tion with the advisor. 
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Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desig- 
nated by field faculty. The field must be selected no later than the first semester 
of the junior year; the student should contact the Advising Center to declare a 
field. In addition to maintaining the current advisor, the student is assigned a 
faculty mentor. Fields are listed below, followed by required and elective 
courses that constitute the field (an asterisk indicates that the course is required 
for the field). 

Business Economics and Public Policy—Mgt 117; [Bus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168. 
The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160 or PSc 104. 

Finance—Fina 122* 123* 124* and either 132 or 135. The field-related elec- 
tive must be chosen from Accy 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181; IBus 171, 173. 

Human Resource Management—Mgt 115? 117% a section of Mgt 190 approved 
by the advisor* and one course from among Comm 120, 150, or 170; Econ 165; 
Psyc 131 or 144. The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160, PAd 
125, or Mgt 107 or 192. 

Information Systems—Mgt 119* 120% 1217 a section of Mgt 190 approved by 
the advisor or Mgt 243. The field-related elective must be chosen from Mgt 107, 
110, 115, 231; Stat 130 or 131; or other courses with permission of faculty 
advisor. 

International Business—IBus 1607 166* and 1717 one course from among IBus 
168, 173, or 175. The field-related elective must be chosen from Accy 121; Econ 
151, 181, 182; Fina 123; Mktg 142, 143, 148; Stat 118. 

Marketing—Mktg 142* 143; 150% 1597 The field-related elective must be cho- 
sen from AmSt 167; Comm 150; Geog 145; IBus 160, 166, 168; Jour 145; TStd 145. 

Tourism and Hospitality Management—TStd 104* 143* 144} and 145^ The 
field-related elective must be chosen from Mktg 142 or 143. 

Individualized Field of Concentration—A student with a specific interest in 
some field of management may design an individualized field of concentration 
drawing on courses across the University. Past examples of approved individu- 
alized fields include sport management, media management, and arts manage- 
ment. Such a concentration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected 
with the guidance of faculty with expertise in the area of interest. All such indi- 
vidualized fields must be approved in advance through the School's Office of 
Undergraduate Programs. Interested students should discuss their ideas with an 
advisor. 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Business and Public Management; SBPM students may pursue а secondary 
field in other GW schools. See the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study,” avail- 
able in the Advising Center. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
Courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
mends an additional 3 credit hours. 


Five-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master's Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers five-year programs lead- 
ing to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree. Students enrolled in five-year pro- 


grams leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree are enrolled in courses at 


both the undergraduate and graduate level 
case, the student must be admitted to the graduate program in the fourth year of 


s during the final two years. In each 


study, after completion of between 75 and 90 credit hours. During the last two 


vears, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergradu 


ate and the graduate degree but is not considered a graduate student until the 
start of the fifth vear of study. The two degrees are awarded concurrently; there 
are no exceptions. Students who choose to discontinue the program at the end 
of four years will be required to take additional courses to complete require 
ments for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained through 


the Advising Center. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Public Administration 


A student may apply for admission to the Master of Public Administration after 
completion of 75 « redit hours. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth year 
of studv, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; both 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Master of Public Administra 
tion are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both de 
grees, usually at the conclusion of the five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; PAd 201, 202, 203, 207; electives as required. 

Fifth Year—PAd 204, 205, 206, 208, 209; three courses in one of the following 
fields of concentration: budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, and 
management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; policy analysis and evaluation; two elective courses in Public 
Administration. 


Bachelor of Business Administration / 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


After completion of 75 credit hours, a student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology with a field of concen 
tration in information systems development. Upon acceptance, the student 
works simultaneously toward both degree programs; the Bachelor of Business 
Administration and Master of Science in Information Systems Technology are 
awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees ‘usu 
ally at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take Mgt 119 and 121 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; two upper-level non-business electives; Mgt 120, 280, 284, 285; one 
graduate elective selected with advisor approval. 

Fifth Year—Mgt 282, 283, 286, 287, 288, 298; one graduate elective selec ted 
with advisor's approval. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Tourism Administration 


After completion of 75 credit hours, the student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Tourism Administration. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth 
vears of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration 
are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees, 
usually at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Students choose one of four established concentrations or, with faculty 
approval, design an individualized field at the master's level to suit a spec ific 
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career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of work 
experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have equivalent 
previous experience. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those ofthe 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and 143 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; TStd 144, 145, 249, 250, 270; two upper-level nonbusiness electives; 
and one graduate-level TStd course selected with advisor's approval. 

Fifth Year—18 credit hours in one of the following concentration fields: des- 
tination management, travel marketing, event management, sport management, 
or the individualized study option; Mktg 243, and either TStd 283 and 297 or 
TStd 299 and 300. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interim Dean T.A. Mazzuchi 
Interim Associate Deans R.S. Heller, S. Sarkani 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been characterized 
by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology 

Through its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com 
puter Science; Electrical and Computer Engineering; Engineering Management 
and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerosp: ice Engineering—the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science offers undergraduate study leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), Bachelor of 
Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering), Bachelor of Arts (Applied Science 
and Tec hnology), and Bachelor of Arts (Computer Science). Five-year bache- 
lor's/master's degree programs are available for selected majors. In cooperation 
with the Law School, an integrated engineering and law program leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Juris Doctor is offered. An integrated engi 
neering and medicine program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine is offered in cooperation with the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences. The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Science, Mi ister of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science and 
to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer sci 
ence, computer engineering, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and 
computer-aided manufacturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelli 
gence, software engineering, decision support systems, interactive multimedia, 
power systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, 
fluid mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil 
mechanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, materials science and engi- 
neering, thin-film development, and communications, microwaves, and lasers 


SEAS Regulations 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
more than 21 credit hours, Students on probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take no 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded 
with the advisor's permission. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of proce- 
dures established by the registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. 

The signature of the faculty advisor is required to add or drop a course. Re- 
quests for changes in class registration must be made on a registration transac- 


tion form, available in the SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records. The 
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deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or spring semester is the end 
of the second week of classes. Thereafter, the signature of the associate dean for 
academic affairs is required. 

l'he deadline for dropping a course without а‹ idemic penalty is the end of 


the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. Thereafter, the only 
adjustment permitted is withdrawal. A ‹ lIropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a stude ; transcript. After that period the 


grade of W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be assigned 


Students may withdraw from courses (or change to Audit) without academic 
penalty up to the end of the ninth week of classes it 
ters. In unusual circumstances, if a student desires to withdraw from a course 
after the authorized withdrawal deadline, the stud should first present doc 
umented evidence of extenuating circumstances to the department ‹ hair and 
ancial regulations 


1 the fall and spring semes 


then to the associate dean for academic affairs. In all « 
governing withdrawal remain in full effect 


Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, а maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

Gollege Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—See Admissions. 

A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 
by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after 
having taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for 
а specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
test is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
taken the course. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's fac ulty advisor 
and curriculum coordinator. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum is 
waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory comple- 
tion of a university-level academic course, either tec hnical or nontechnical, ap- 
Proved by the student's faculty advisor. If the substituted course would nor- 
mally be considered part of the student's curriculum, the grade earned will be 
used in determining grade-point average, Dean’s List, probation, and suspen- 
sion. If the substituted course would not be part of the student's curriculum, the 
grade will not be included in the above computations. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Го be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
Curriculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. Grades 
used to calculate the grade-point average inc lude all grades earned at George 
Washington University and through the Consortium universities while the 
Student is enrolled at GW. The grades used are for academic courses taken in 
fulfillment of degree requirements and not for remedial courses or those taken 
to make up deficiencies. (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below 
Will not be considered for purposes of probation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 
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Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, or 
Dean's List status. Only courses required for the degree program are considered 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu 
mulation is reached. 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
grade of F will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive 
two or more Fs will be suspended. 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point av 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part 
time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average is 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation. 


Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of Fany time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of rece ipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) accumulation 
of a grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
comple tion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's 
curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad- 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the c onditions 
are or are not met. 

Students readmitted on poowation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmis- 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, pri- 
marily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension 
and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in any 
additional SEAS courses taken) may appear on the Dean's Honor List if a grade- 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's Commendation List if a grade- 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary action may have been taken 
against the student, and no more than one grade below B— and no grades below 
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A 


С— тау have been earned. A student who receives a grade of I (Incomplete) dur- 
ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean’s Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the J is removed no later than 30 days after the end of 
the marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
the Dean’s Honors or Commendation List 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are de 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of J is not changed to a letter 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of J may remain on the records for a maximum of one yea! 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un 
completed work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be made 
up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student’s reregistering for the 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever 
occurs first, will be changed on the permanent rec ord to a grade of JF. When the 
lis changed to a letter grade, the grade of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB) 
will appear on the student's record. The grade to which the T is changed will be 
applied to the grade report for the semester or summer session during which the 
Change is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspension, grade 
point average, and Dean's and other honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 

SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
SEAS academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
Biven 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science programs require the following number of credit hours for 
completion of the degree—civil engineering, 129; computer engineering, 130 
computer science, 123; electrical engineering, 128; mechanical engineering, 
129; systems engineering, 129; medical preparation options in civil engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems engineering, 
137; medical preparation option in computer science, 131; aerospace option in 
mechanical engineering, 131; environmental engineering option in civil engi- 
neering, 127. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree requires 124 credit hours for the program in ар- 
plied Science and technology, and 120 credit hours for the program in computer 
Science. 


' 


The listed curriculums on the following pages all assume electives to be at 
least 3 credit hours. Credit toward the degree is not allowed for exercise and 
Sport activities courses. 

Thirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally 
Complete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the program ofthe 
first four semesters—provides the base of scientific principles and mathemat- 
ical techniques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four 
Semesters. 
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Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 
of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisors' approval of programs of study prior to 
registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work re 
quired for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors in 
all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 
or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program must 
include a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humanities 
and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include two courses in one subject 
area and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language is 
taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
foreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless the 
courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language de- 
partment concerned and enroll in a course recommended by that department; 
and (3) the student may use at most two foreign language courses to satisfy 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, they must be in the 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curriculum coordinator must ap- 
prove the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical sub- 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

Because most medical schools expect applicants to have completed 6 credit 
hours of English composition, students following one of the medical prepara- 
tion options are advised to choose humanities electives with extensive writing 
requirements. 


The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Bachelor of Science Degree Programs 


Civil Engineering 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 
lated to the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialties in order to 
plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transporta- 
tion systems to space stations and space habitats. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 
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Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or soc ial sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 117. 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Geol 1 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective selected 
from list below. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 206; technical elective; design elective 

Technical Electives—ApS¢ 199: CE 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 210, 212 
213, 214, 216, 219, 220, 223, 240, 241, 243, 254, 255, 282, 284; EMSE 260; EngS 
215, 231, 234, 237, 241, 242, 282, 284, 285 

Design Electives—CE 201, 202, 203, 213, 214, 221, 237 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 

The environmental engineering option leads to a bachelor's degree in civil en- 
gineering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental fields such 
as hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, and water 
resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate study in 
environmental engineering. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences elec- 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 117, 121; ME 126; humanities or 
Social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 237; technical elective; design elective. 
л Technical Electives—A pSc 199; CE 198, 204, 206, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 219, 
240, 241, 243, 272, 273, 276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284. 


Design Electives—CE 213, 214, 273, 277. 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


The medical preparation option in civil engineering leads to a bachelor's degree 
in civil engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school 
The student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
Braduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students 
pursuing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult 
the SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 
First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 21. 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or 
Social Sciences elective. ) 
. Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 12; CE 120; ECE 11; humanities or so- 
Cial sciences elective. 
Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 
Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154. 
Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 
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Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 190, 196, 206; humanities or social sciences 
elective 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, programming of computers 
and mathematics. Students are prepared to design hardware and software for 
microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design computer 
hardware and software for control of large systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 ог 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester ApSc 113; CSci 131; ECE ‚ Math 33; Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 130; CSci 60, i i5 ECE 12, 20. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 123; ЕСЕ 30, 67, ie 140. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, 156, 169; ECE 162, 165, 181. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 126, 143, 163, 170, 182; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 128, 144, 164, 171; humanities or social sciences elec- 
tives (6 hours). 


Computer Science 


The program combines systems design, computer software development, net- 
works, computer architecture, and mathematics to provide a broad background 
in the disciplines that underlie computer science. Students are prepared to de 
sign and implement the software needed for today's small, large, and embedded 
( озиде systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; Math 31; science elective with lab; 
humanities or social science elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51, 123; Math 32; science elective with lab; humani 
ties or social science elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 131, 135; Math 33; science elective with lab; humani- 
ties or social science elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 110, 136, 141; humanities or social science 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 150, 151, 156; math elective; humanities or social sci 
ence elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 160, 161, 169; humanities or social science elective; 
unrestricted elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183, 195, computer science elective; non 
technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, computer science elective; non-technical 
elective; unrestricted elective. 


Two of the science electives must form a two-course sequence, such as Chem 
11-12. Computer science electives may be selected from CSci 173, 174, 180, 
181, 185, 186, 187, 190, 194, and, with approval, graduate computer science 
courses. 


Medical Preparation Option in Computer Science 


The medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor’s de- 
gree in computer science and have sufficient preparation to apply to medical 
school. The student is also prepared to conduct research toward development 
in the use of computers in medicine and in diagnosis and treatment, or to con- 
tinue as a graduate student in medical engineering or computer science. Stu- 
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dents pursuing medical preparation and applying to medical school should 
consult the SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; CSci 41; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; Math 32; CSci 51, 123; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Third Semester—BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 1, 5; CSci 131, 135. 

Fourth Semester—BiSc 12; Phys 2, 6; CSci 110, 136, 141. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 151, 153; CSci 150, 151, 156. 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; CSci 160, 161, 169; non-technical elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183, 195; humanities or social science electives 
(6 hours); non-technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, computer science elective; humanities or so- 
cial science electives (6 hours). 


Electrical Engineering 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, control, 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 
Circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 
Systems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; ECE 11; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; ECE 12, 20. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; ЕСЕ 31, 67, 122, 140; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110; ECE 32, 121, 172, 177. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 143, 163; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory 
elective; humanities or social sciences elective. 
. Eighth Semester—ECE 144, 164; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec- 
tive; humanities or social sciences elective. 


Technical Electives—CSci 135, 136; ECE 114, 117, 124, 126, 127, 128, 134, 148, 
160, 162, 178, 182, 184, 192, 210. 


ECE 146, 147, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171, 176, 186, 


Laboratory Electives 
196, с 


Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


The medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor's 
egree in electrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to 
medical school. The student is also prepared to work in various health sciences 
elds, to conduct research toward development of electronic equipment to as- 
Sist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to continue as 
à graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medical 
engineering. Students in this option who intend to apply to medical school 
Should consult the SEAS representative to the University's premedical 
committee, 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21; humanities or social 
Sciences electives (6 hours). : 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; ECE 11; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 22. 
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Fourth Semester—ApSc 114; ECE 12, 20; BiSc 12; humanities or socia 
sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 57; Chem 151, 153; ECE 31, 67, 122, 140 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 58, 115; Chem 152, 154; ЕСЕ 32, 121 

Seventh Semester—ECE 143, 163, 172, 184, 186; humanities or social science: 
electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164, 192, 196; CSci 110; technical elective chosen from 
CSci 131, 135; BiSc 102, 107, 118; laboratory elective selected from ECE 146, 
147, 166, 167, 168, 176; humanities or social science elective 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering encompasses a vast range of industrial activities 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, dis 
tribution, and operation of complex systems. Applications include aerospace, 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power and 
propulsion systems, robotics, and control systems 


First Semester—Eng]l 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50, EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc.57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; ECE 11; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131. 

Sixth Semester—ECE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; design elective selected from 
EngS 282 or ME 243 or 259. 

Eighth Semester—ME 152, 195, 196; technical electives selected from chosen 
area (6 hours); humanities or social sciences elective. 


Technical Electives 

Computer-Aided Design—ApSc 199; CSci 135, 169; ECE 140; EngS 282, 283, 
284, 285; ME 198, 241, 245, 251. 

Energy and Power—ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 1 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—ME 1 
218; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289. 

Mechanical Engineering Design—ApSc 199; EngS 215, 257, 284, 285; ME 198, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 251. 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science—EngS 218 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
215, 221, 233, 234, 237, 285; ME 198; Phys 170. 


55, 198, 257, 258, 259, 260, 291. 
55 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 


Aerospace Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The aerospace engineering option leads to a bachelor's degree in mechanical en- 
gineeering while preparing the student to work in the aerospace industry or to 
pursue graduate study in aerospace engineering. It provides a strong foundation 
in aerodynamics, airplane performance, propulsion, aerospace structures, or- 
bital mechanics, spacecraft dynamics, and aircraft and spacecraft design. 


First Semester—Engl 9 ог 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or soc ial 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; ECE 11; ME 88; humanities or social sci- 


ences elective 


Fifth Semester—CE 120; ME 117, 126, 131, 145, 166, 167. 
Sixth Semester—ME 120, 134, 155, 162, 191, 237. 
Seventh Semester—ME 157, 163, 182, 192, 247, humanities or social sciences 

elective. 

Eighth Semester—ME 152, 187, 195, 249, humanities or social sciences elec 
tives (6 credits). 


Medical Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in mechanical 
engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. The 
Student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students pur- 
Suing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the 
SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—EngS 4; CSci 50; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 22; humanities or 
Social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApS 
ences elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—ECE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; ME 152, 195, 196; humanities or social sciences 
eiectives (6 hours). 


58, 130; ECE 11; BiSc 12; humanities or social sci- 


Systems Engineering 


The multidisc iplinary field of systems engineering applies scientific methods 
and engineering techniques to the solution of complex technical problems. 
. rough the processes of observing, understanding, and predicting the behav- 
lor ofhuman-machine interfacing systems, practitioners of systems engineering 
telp in the dec ision-making process for optimal improvement of these systems. 
First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phvs 21; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 131; Math 33; Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; EMSE 260; humanities or 
Social Sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; ME 117; EMSE 101, 109; Stat 187. 
oa Semester—Eng] 110; EMSE 102, 269; ME 120; technical elective; 

"lanities or social sciences elective. 
tise Miti Semester—ME 192; EMSE 135, 154, 171; technical elective; humani- 

75 ОГ social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—EMSE 173, 182, 191; two technical electives. 
Technica] Electives 
Each syste 


cal ms engineering major will gain specific expertise in a chosen techni- 
"à 


о 
min tf taking a four-course sequence from another department ог depart- 
prova] oft ? | niversity. The four tec hnical electives are selected with the ap- 
башы, he student s academic advisor. Areas frequently chosen are ‹ omputer 
tice s 'conomics, finance, management, mathematics, naval science, statis- 
dh Specific fields of engineering. 
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Medical Preparation Option in Systems Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in systems engi 
neering and quantitatively prepares students for medical careers through a pro 
gram that emphasizes decision modeling. Decision modeling is becoming in 
creasingly applicable to the medical field because of the growing use of 
computers and information systems in medicine and the interplay of diagnosis, 
treatment, and economics. 


First Semester—Chem 11; Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; BiSc 12; CE 120; CSci 131; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Chem 151, 153; EMSE 101, 260; ME 117; Stat 187 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; Engl 110; ME 120; EMSE 102, 109. 

Seventh Semester—EMSE 135, 154, 171, 269; ME 192; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 110; EMSE 173, 182, 191; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers two new Bachelor of Arts 
degrees, one in applied science and technology, the other in computer science. 
Each program provides a strong and level base for students who intend to make 
their careers in fields allied to science and technology or to computer science. 


Applied Science and Technology 


The Bachelor of Arts in Applied Science and Technology is a broad-based liberal 
arts degree for students who plan to continue their education toward profes- 
sional careers in law, medicine, business, teaching, or the media. Well-founded 
in science and engineering, the program can help students pursue their goals in 
a world that relies more and more upon advanced science and technology. 


First Semester—EngS 1, Engl 9 or 10, BiSc 11, Math 20, humanities or social 
science elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 10, BiSc 12, Math 21, humanities or social science 
elective, general requirement elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 30, Math 32, Phys 1 and 5, general requirement elective, 
unrestricted elective. 

Fourth Semester—EngS 4, EMSE 101, Phys 2 and 6, two unrestricted electives. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115, CSci 49, Chem 11, Engl 110, allied minor elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, Chem 12, two allied minor electives, humanities or 
social science elective. 

Seventh Semester—ME 192, EMSE 135, allied minor elective, two unrestricted 
electives. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 184, CE 190, allied minor elective, general requirement 
elective, humanities or social science elective. 


Electives—General requirement electives are chosen from specified courses in 
literature and the creative and performing arts. Allied minor electives are cho- 
sen from specified courses in the following areas: business, civil engineering, 
communication, computer science, computer engineering, design, economics, 
electrical engineering, environmental studies, international business, manage 
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ment, mathematics, mechanical engineering, media, medical preparation, 


Statistics, and systems engineering. ТИ 
| 
Computer Science ! 
The Bachelor of Arts in Computer Science provides a broad-based liberal arts cur- n 
riculum for students who wish to augment technical knowledge with business, i | 
communication, and management skills. Foundation courses focus on mathe- ii 
matics, science, programming methodology and skills, computer organization | 
and design, and implementation of algorithms. Additional breadth or depth is it 
afforded by a selection of computer science electives. | | | 
First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10, Math 20, CSci 41, science elective, social science |! M 
or business elective. Il | 
Second Semester—Eng]l 11, Math 21, CSci 51, science elective, social science til 
or business elective ү 
Third Semester—CSci 131, Phil 45, science elective, social science or business К 
elective, literature elective. Wl 
Fourth Semester—CSci 110, 123, 141, social science or business elective, lit- | \ i 
erature elective. fb 
Fifth Semester—CSci 52, Stat 51, creative arts elective, unrestricted electives | 
(6 hours). Dh 
Sixth Semester—CSci 169, culture elective, unrestricted electives (9 hours) [| 
Seventh Semester—Computer science electives (6 hours), culture elective, IN 
unrestricted electives (6 hours). | 
Eighth Semester—Computer science elective, unrestricted electives (12 hours). 
Electives—Electives in literature, creative arts, and culture are chosen from 
Specified lists of courses available from the advisor. Electives in computer sci- 
епсе may be chosen from any courses at the 100 or 200 level. A maximum of 


two unrestricted electives may be computer science courses. 
Special Programs 


MIve-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering)/ 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; Econ 11. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; Econ 12; humanities elective. 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 131; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; Econ 101; EMSE 260. 
Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Econ 102; ME 117; EMSE 101, 109; Stat 187. 
Sixth Semester—Econ 123; Engl 110; ME 120; EMSE 102; humanities elective. 
Seventh Semester—Econ 203; EMSE 135, 154, 269; humanities elective. 
Eighth Semester—Econ 204, 205; EMSE 173, 182, 191. 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.E.) in 
ihe three social science elec tives and four technical electives are all in eco- 
sed бз, апа that Econ 123 substitutes for EMSE 171. Application to the 
9"4Quate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester, 
hs dindents must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the start 
> seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eighth 
Semester. 
ene jm and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master's 
МУ дары equired: the general requirements of Columbian Sc hool of Arts and 
m aces, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduate economics electives. 
е Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily completed 


in mi ‘ s А А " 
B nicroeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Programs 
ulletin, 
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Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) /Master's Degree 
in the Fields of Engineering Management or Systems Engineering 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S. (S.E.) only 
in that the four technical electives are designated EMSE courses at the graduate 
level. Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made 
after the fifth semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion 
prior to the start of the seventh semester. The Бас helor's degree is awarded after 
the eighth semester. 

The fifth vear of studv, leading to the Master of Engineering Management or 
Master of Science in the fields of engineering management or systems engi- 
neering, consists of nine courses (nonthesis option) selected from the engineer- 
ing management or systems engineering graduate programs of study. After com- 
pleting the fifth year of course work, students receive the M.E.M. or M.S. degree. 
See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Programs in Engineering and Physics 


Five-year programs that lead to a Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and 
a Bachelor of Science in any SEAS undergraduate field are available. Please 
check with the SEAS Office of the Dean or with the Physics Department of 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


Integrated Engineering and Law Program 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be com- 
pleted in five years, the University offers the integrated B.S./J.D. The program 
provides an opportunity for highly qualified high school students to follow an 
education path composed of a B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then a J.D. degree, 
by assuring admission to the Law School's J.D. program for students who meet 
stated conditions. Detailed information on this program is available from the 
Office of Admissions. 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


The University offers an integrated engineering and medicine program that pro- 
vides an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students to earn à 
B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then an M.D. degree, by assuring admission to 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences' M.D. program for students who 
meet stated conditions, Detailed information is available from the Office of 
Admissions. 


Honors Research Program 


l'o provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students, 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main- 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with à 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her 
high school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors re- 
search seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, perform- 
ing a research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the program 
earn 3 credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the 
program. Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as 
technical electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program 
should contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the 
research is to be conducted. 


Minor and Secondary Fields of Study 


School of Engineering and Applied Science students with majors other than sys- 
tems engineering may graduate with a minor in systems engineering in addition 
to their major. Four courses are required for the minor: EMSE 101, 102, 154 or 
173, and à fourth course selected from EMSE 135, 154, 171, 173, 182. Depend- 
ing on the student's major, additional credit hours beyond the minimum re- 
quired for the major may be necessary in order to complete the minor in opera 
tions research; students should consult their advisors before embarking upon 
the minor requirements. 

The School offers secondary fields of study in computer science, electrical en- 
Bineering, engineering analysis, and operations research to students in other 
Schools of the University. 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and department 
chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of the 
University. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
Programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
tions: Bowie State University, Gallaudet University, Hood College, St. Thomas 
Aquinus College, and Trinity College of Washington, D.C. 

, Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
Institutions and pursue а three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
Yumanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student de- 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skills. 
Students then follow a two-year program at the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science. During this phase of study, students may specialize in any of the 
areas of engineering or computer science offered in the School's regular four- 
year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year program at George 

ashington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate degrees: a B.S. 

Ог В.А. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or computer science 
from GW. 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the admis- 
Slons offices of the institutions listed above. 
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ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans E.A. McCord, B.D. Miller 


rhe Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and multina 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be tra: ed back 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo 
macy in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the Sc hool of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School 
of Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the 
School of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor 
of Evelvn E. and Llovd H. Elliott, the President of The George Washington 
University from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


l'he Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the fields of international affairs, Asian studies, Latin American studies, and 
Middle Eastern studies. These programs provide a broad liberal education that 
focuses on major historical and contemporary issues in international affairs. 
The programs are both interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, combining 
courses offered through the School that draw on several disciplines with 
courses in specific disciplines offered by the various academic departments of 
the University. 


General Requirements for the Degree 


Academic Work Load 


l'he normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. 
^ student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with 
the approval of the dean (additional tuition charges apply). Students on proba- 
tion are limited to 13 hours. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours ot 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in 
the required hours; only 6 ‹ redits are permitted in fine arts, music performance, 
theatre and dance performance, and exercise science); and (2) a cumulative 


grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean's Honor List 


The name of every student who attains à 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in à 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include à 


summer term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
апу time after having attempted a minimum of 24 credit hours is pla ed on 
probation: "first probation" for the initial semester, "second probation" if 
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continued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
which at least 12 credit hours have been attempted. A student on probation is 
limited to no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after 
а first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two successive 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
à student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the pro- 
bation period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time 
after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott 
School will be suspended 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during ab- 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from read- 
mission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours is placed on semester 
warning at the end of the semester and is strongly advised to take corrective 
Measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the ninth week of classes 
(fall or Spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdrawal 
under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are described 
under University Regulations. Incomplete course work must be completed no 
ater than one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the 
Semester or summer session in which the grade of J was assigned. When work 
for the course is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of J, 
followed by the final grade. The indication of Z cannot be removed from the tran- 
script. A grade of J that is not changed within this period automatically becomes 
an I/F, The grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering for the course at GW 
" by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean's 
^ouncil for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
Petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of the grade of I. 

Withdrawal from a course before the end of the fourth week will result in the 
removal of the course from the transcript. Withdrawal from a course from the 
“eginning of the fifth week to the end of the ninth week will result in a W being 
r^ rus as a grade for the course. Withdrawal after the ninth week is not per- 
dinem quet students can document extenuating circumstances beyond their 

1 that prevented their attendance. 


Residence 


n dents who do not study abroad must complete at least 60 of their final 90 
> dn residence to earn а degree in the School. Students approved for study 
in all Зри complete at least 45 of their final 90 hours in the School. Note that 

“ses a total of 60 credit hours in residence is required for Latin or special 


lonors, Exc i і і 1 ? 
2 ors. Except in special circumstances, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be 
*Ompleted in residence. 


| en Pcie A: 


ee an 
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Internships 


use ol the knowl 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practica 


edge they acquire in the classroom, | ndergraduates who have completed at 


least 30 credit hours and have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.5 
are eligible to arrange internships for credit (to a total maximum of 9 credits to 
ward the degree) through the Elliott School internship « oordinator. Academii 
work in the field of the internship is required. A zero-t redit internship is also 
ivailable. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are 
responsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW 
Career Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 


Double Majors 
A student who completes the requirements of two majo! fields in the Elliott 
School (for example, international affairs and Asian studies) may graduate 
with a double major. Such a student should consult with an Elliott School ad 
visor and officially declare both majors on the appropriate form available in the 
Student Services office 

Students mav combine a major field in the Elliott School with a second major 
field offered by the Columbian S« hool of Arts and Sciences, as long as the 
Columbian School major is toward a B.A. (majors in Communication and in the 
School of Media and Public Affairs are excluded). Permission for this second 
maior must be obtained from the appropriate administrative office of the 
Columbian School. Students in the Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, 
whether pursuing a B.A. or a B.S. major, may also take a second major in the 
Elliott School. Students wishing to pursue this option must request approval 
through the Elliott School Student Services office. Students must ¢ omplete all 
of their degree requirements for their major in their home school in order to 


graduate with a second major from the other s hool. 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the study abroad advisor. A 
maximum of 45 credits may be transferred in from study abroad (work com- 
pleted at the GW Madrid Program does not count toward this maximum). 
Students must secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if 
the credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they 
are registered. A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution ОГ 
study program must be presented for consideration together with detailed 


descriptions of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs 


Pass/No Pass Option 

A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, w ith the approval of an advisor and the 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in 
the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for suc h an option at the 
Student Services office within the first three weeks of classes. 1 nder no cir 
cumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, OT 
vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the student's major (ext ер! 
those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on à 
pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/n0 
pass basis until the second semester о! enrollment in the University. No more 
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than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is assigned will apply toward the 
degree, including courses in which the grade of P or NP is normally given. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


General curriculum requirements for all Elliott School students are listed 
below. Requirements for the specific majors in international affairs, Latin Amer- 
ican studies, Middle Eastern studies, and Asian studies are outlined under the 
appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction. For information on earning credit 
by examination or waiving curriculum requirements, students should see their 
academic advisor in the Elliott School. 

All students take (1) Engl 9 or 10 and 11; (2) 6 credits of math or science 
Courses; (3) 9 credits of humanities courses; (4) 21 credits of social science 
courses, including Econ 11—12; Hist 40 and 72; IAff 5; PSc 1; and one course 
chosen from Anth 2, 4; Geog 1, 2, 120; PSc 2; (5) 9 credits of courses relating to 
Western society and civilization and 6 credits relating to non-Western societies 
and civilization (may include courses used to fulfill other general curriculum 
requirements); (6) 14—16 credits of a modern foreign language (through a sec- 
ond-year level of proficiency). Note that all Elliott School majors require third- 
year-level proficiency in a modern foreign language. Students should consult 
the program guidelines available from the Elliott School Office of Student Ser- 
vices before they choose courses to fulfill these requirements. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, economics, or 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of the 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure "Secondary Fields of 
Study," available in the Student Services Office. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences Degree Programs 


l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
sciences professionals in selected disciplines, emphasizing the interdependent 
roles of the network of professionals who constitute the health care team. 

In addition to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree programs 
listed below, certificate programs are offered in several areas—some in con- 
iunction with degree programs, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory 
science, emergency paramedicine, and sonography. 

Via distance education, the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree 
mav be earned in the fields of clinical management and leadership and clinical 
research administration (degree or certificate option). A concentration in emer- 
gency medical services management within the field of emergency health ser- 
vices is also provided via distance education. 

For specific information on the content and requirements of the under- 
graduate degree programs that are briefly described below, contact the Office of 
Recruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences Programs, School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences, George Washington University Medi al Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 

Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evaluate various laboratory procedures 
to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of disease. As medical 
investigators, program graduates perform complex examinations on state-of-the- 
art instruments and computers in the areas of hematology, chemistry, micro- 
biology, immunology, and blood banking. 

The program in clinical laboratory science leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Students applying to the 125-credit-hour program must 
(1) have satisfactorily completed 60 « redit hours in specified general curriculum 
courses, (2) complete a personal interview, (3) submit letters of recommendation 
from science instructors, and (4) sign a Technical Standards Acknowledgement 
Form. In addition to the 60 credit hours of general curriculum courses, students 
must complete 65 credit hours in the major, including the 15-credit-hour health 
sciences core, 41 credit hours of specified pathology courses, and 9 ‹ redit hours 
of approved electives. 


Emergency Health Services 


Emergency health services personnel may plan and organize programs, super- 
vise emergency department clinicians, assist in projects that require expertise 
in emergency medical procedures, and function in the network of information 
systems that is central to emergency care. 

The program in emergency health services leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Where applicable, the following records should be pro- 
vided: verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training, 
proof of current participation in an emergency medical services system, and 
photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations or cer- 
tifying board examinations. Before the first day of classes, students admitted to 
the program must submit a letter from a physician attesting to their good health 
and including the results of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of current 
immunization status. The program requires 126 credit hours, inc luding 60 pre- 
requisite credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, the 15- 
credit-hour health sciences core, and 51 credit hours specific to a selected con- 
centration either in emergency paramedicine or in emergency health services. 
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Radiologic Sciences (with a concentration in Diagnostic Medical Sonography) 


Using ultrasound technology, diagnostic medical sonographers scan patients to 
obtain images that help physicians diagnose disease. Students in the bachelor's 
degree program develop competencies in at least four sub-specialities of ultra- 
sound imaging. 

The program in radiological sciences with a concentration in diagnostic 
medical sonography leads to a 123-credit-hour Bachelor of Science in Health 
Sciences degree. Students applying to the program must have satisfactorily 
completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, of 
which up to 48 hours may be credited from completion of an approved program 
in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy tech- 
nology, or diagnostic medical sonography, provided students hold or will hold 
current registration during the first semester of study at The George Washing- 
ton University. In addition to the 15-credit-hour health sciences core, students 
must complete 42 credit hours of specified radiology courses and 6 credit hours 
of approved electives. 


See Health Sciences in the course listings section for courses that pertain to 
à secondary field in that subject, offered by the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. A secondary field in emergency health services is offered as well 


Joint Degree Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de- 
Scribed under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to give talented 
and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D. program. Stu- 
dents of exceptional promise are chosen for the early selection program at the 
end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify their planned cur- 
riculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and difficult 
Course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide students 
the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while ‹ ompleting minimal 
Premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average. Specific 
details about the early selection program are available through the Office of 
Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES 


Bachelor of Science in the Field of Exercise Science 


l'he School of Public Health and Health Services offers a Bachelor of Science 
degree program in the field of exercise science through the Department of Pre- 
vention and Community Health. For specific information on the content and 
requirements of the undergraduate degree program, contact the Office of Re- 
cruitment and Admissions, School of Public Health and Health Services, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

The exercise science program offers four concentrations: athletic training, 
exercise and sport, health education and wellness, and pre-health professional 
The program prepares students for careers in athletic training, coaching, corpo- 
rate fitness programs, sport management, exercise physiology, exer ise rehabil 
itation, and health promotion, as well as graduate study in exercise science, 
sport psychology, physical therapy, and other clinical health professions. 

The Bachelor of Science program in exercise science requires à minimum of 
124 credit hours, consisting of 45—47 credit hours of general curriculum re 
quirements, 42 credit hours of core courses, 18-36 credit hours of courses in the 
concentration, and electives as necessary to complete the program. 


See the entries for Exercise Science and for Public Health in the course list- 
ings section for courses that pertain to secondary fields in those subjects that are 
offered by the School of Public Health and Health Services. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs. Degree re- 
quirements of departments and programs in Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under the depart- 
ment or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science and the School of Business and Public Management appear 
under the respective school's section. 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a 


year course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3—3), and a semester 


course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined 
as one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
Semester. 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 


year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 


the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
Summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
Semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown 

erein. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy Accountancy Educ Educational Leadership 
AdSc Administrative Sciences ECE Electrical and Computer 
AmSt American Studies Engineering 
Anat Anatomy EMda Electronic Media 
Anes Anesthesiology EMed Emergency Medicine 
Anth Anthropology EMSE Engineering Management and 
ApSc Applied Science Systems Engineering 
Arab Arabic EngS Engineering Science 
AH Art History Engl English 
ArTh Art Therapy EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Astr Astronomy E&RP Environmental and Resource 
Bioc Biochemistry Policy 
BiSc Biological Sciences Envr Environmental Studies 
BmSc Biomedical Sciences Epid Epidemiology 
Bios Biostatistics EMBA Executive Master of Business 
BAdm Business Administration Administration 
Chem Chemistry ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 
Chin Chinese ExSc Exercise Science 
CE Civil Engineering Fina Finance 
Clas Classical Studies FA Fine Arts 
CSAS Columbian School of Arts ForS Forensic Sciences 
and Sciences Fren French 
Comm Communication Gnet Genetics 
Cpls Computational Sciences Geog Geography 
CpMd Computer Medicine Geol Geology 
CSci Computer Science Ger German Language and 
Cnsl Counseling Literature 
Derm Dermatology Grek Greek 


Econ Economics HCS Health Care Sciences 


M шәт E. RU 
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HSci 
HSMP 


Hebr 
Hist 
HomP 
Honr 
HDev 
HRD 
HmSc 
HmSr 
Hmn 
Immu 
Idis 


[Bus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Latn 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 
Mktg 
MBAd 


Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
Onco 


MStd 
Mus 
NSc 

NSur 

Neur 

NeuS 

Ob&G 

Opht 

Orth 
Path 
PStd 

Ped 


IAff 


Health Sciences 

Health Services Management 
and Policy 

Hebrew 

History 

Hominid Paleobiology 
Honors 

Human Development 
Human Resource Development 
Human Sciences 
Human Services 
Humanities 
Immunology 

Interdisc iplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
International Business 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Latin 

Law 

Linguistics 
Management Science 
Marketing 

Master of Business 
Administration 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 
Molecular and Cellular 
Oncology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Neuroscience 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Peace Studies 
Pediatrics 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phy! 
PCm 
PMgt 
PPsy 
PS« 
Port 
PsyD 
Pchi 


Рву‹ 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 
SMPA 


SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
SocL 


Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 
SMPP 


Surg 
TrEd 
TCom 
TrDa 
TStd 


Univ 
Urol 
Viet 
WStu 
Ydsh 


Pharmacology 
*hilosophy 

*hysics 

*hysiology 

Political Communication 
^olitical Management 
olitical Psychology 
Political Science 
'ortuguese 

'rofessional Psychology 
*svchiatry and Behavioral 


Sciences 

Psyc hology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 
School of Media and Public 
Affairs 
Service—Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Sociology: Legal Assistant 
Program 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics 

Strategic Management 
and Public Policy 
Surgery 

Teacher Education 
Telecommunication 
Theatre and Dance 
Tourism and Hospitality 
Management 

University 

Urology 

Vietnamese 

Women’s Studies 
Yiddish 


Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also be 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by grad- 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for students in the junior and senior 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate credit 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registration. 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must complete 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses numbered 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 201—300 are planned primarily for graduate students. 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are 
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not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s. 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students, 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu- 
dents; the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredited institutions. 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curric ulum 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 
tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
approval and the rules of the respective schools. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Professors C.M. Paik, M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon (Chair), W.R. Baber, C.E 
Tierney 

Associate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, F.W. Lindahl, K.R. Kumar 

Assistant Professors G. Visvanathan, C.L Jones 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoun- 
tancy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy. 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 
and for business and government organizations. Same as BAdm 51. Prerequi- 
site: sophomore standing. (Fall and spring) 

101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Lindahl 
Nature, objectives, basic systems, and procedures of cost accounting and con- 
trol: cost-volume-profit relationships, standard costs and variance analysis, 
variable costing, relevant costs, process costing, costing for services, activity- 
based costing, budgeting, cost allocations. Prerequisite: Accy 51. (Fall) 

121 Intermediate Accounting I (3) Singleton 
Accounting principles underlying the preparation of financial statements and 
their application in the measurement and reporting of selected balance sheet 
items and related revenue and expense recognition; accounting for receivables, 
inventories, fixed assets, intangible assets, and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accy 51 
(Spring) 

122 Intermediate Accounting II (3) Singleton 

Accounting for stockholders' equity, earnings per share, debt and equity in- 

vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, leases, 

accounting changes, statement of cash flows, financial statement analysis and 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121 (Fall) 
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132 Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional and 
accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting literature 
Prerequisite: Accy 122 (Spring) 

151 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Moersen 
Essential legal principles of contracts, torts, and property, in« luding trusts and 
estates, leases, professional liability, and the Uniform Commercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 105. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 (Fall) 

152 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Moersen 
The legal aspects of organizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency, 
partnerships, corporations, securities regulation, insurance, secured credit fi 
nancing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 106. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 
(Spring) 

153 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Moersen 

General overview of the legal system, role of law, and business regulation 

Specific business applications include administrative law, antitrust, employer 

and consumer obligations, securities regulation, international law. Same as 


SMPP 104 (Fall and spring) 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51 (Fall) 

162 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Staff 


Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring) 

171 Auditing (3) Tierney 
A study of generally accepted auditing standards, accepted professional audit- 
ing practices and procedures, and governmental auditing standards, inc luding 
reviewing and evaluating financial controls, auditing financial statements, and 
testing financial data of manual and computer based accounting systems. Pre- 
requisite: Accy 122 (Fall) 

181 Accounting Systems (3) Staff 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting systems and data- 
management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applicable 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122 
(Fall) 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 
department approval 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) Staff 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, governmental and 


not-for-profit accounting. Prerequisite: Accy 122 (Spring) 

199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair (Fall and 
spring) 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies 
J.A. Miller (Director), A. Alexander, J. Brody, A. Brooks, Y. Captain, M. Dow, R. Grinker, 
J. Hampton, J. Horton, K. Lornell, D. Moshenberg, P. Palmer, J. Vlach, G. Wald 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, 
the interdisciplinary minor consists of 21 credit hours, including a four-course core of 
Anth 178, AmSt/Hist 173, Hmn 7, and either Hist 116 or Anth 181, plus three additional 
courses selected either from African or African American courses, as listed below. Spe- 
cial topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected with approval of the advisor 


AmSt/Hist 173 African American History 
Anth 170 Cultures of the Caribbean 
Anth 178 Cultures of Africa 
Anth 181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe 
Engl 73-74 Literature of Black America 
Engl169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature 


Engl 174 


African American Literaturt 


Geog 164 Geography of Africa 
Hist 116 History of Africa 
Hist 174 Special Topics in African American History 
Hist 184 Civil War and Reconstruction 
Hmn7 African Humanities 
IAff 93 Africa: Problems and Prospects 
Phil 125 Philosophy of Race and Gender 


PSc180 Governments and Politics of North Africa 
PSc182 African International Politics 
PSc186  U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa 
Soc 179 Race and Minority Relations 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professors B.M. Mergen, J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, J.A Miller 
Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, T.A. Murphy (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professors B.G. Carson, E. Mayo 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Wagner, D.P. Tiller, O. Ridout 
Assistant Professor M. McAlister 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American studies—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—AmSt 71—72, Hist 71—72 or equivalent.. 
3. Requirements for the major—AmSt 168, 171-72, 179-80, and four courses ‹ hosen 
from one of the following groups 
(a) Representations of American cultures—AmSt 145, 160, 165, 192; Anth 159, 162; 
Art 130, 148, 149, 197; Engl 160, 161, 162, 173, 177, 178; Jour 101; EMda 182; Rel 172 
(b) Multiculturalism: Gender, race, ethnicity—AmSt 139—40, 165, 173, 174, 198; 
Anth 158, 171, 190; Art 148, 149; Engl 169, 174, 175, 187, 188; Rel 174; WStu 120, 125 
(c) The built environment—AmsSt 144, 145, 175-76, 186, 194, 196, 225; Art 170; Engl 
169; Geog 145, 151, 153, 187; PSc 111, 112. 
In all cases of AmSt courses that are cross-listed with other University departments, 
Students may register for the course in either department. With approval, other pertinent 
upper-level courses may be used to fulfill group requirements. 


: Special Honors—For Special Honors in American studies, a major must meet the spe- 
Cial honors requirements stated under University Regulations, apply for honors candidacy 
before the end of the junior year, and complete a thesis (AmSt 199—200) with a grade of A 


Minor in American studies—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, in« luding 
AmSt 167, 171—72, and three courses chosen with approval of the advisor from one of the 
three groups listed above 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Staff 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist 
PSc 50. (Fall) 

2 Introduction to American Studies (3-3) Mergen, Murphy, Palmer, McAlister 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with empha- 
sis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

139-40 Women in the United States (3—3) 

Same as Hist/WStu 139—40 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Staff 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geog- 


Harrison, Murphy 


raphy of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Vlach 
Same as FA 145. 

160 Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 


Review and analysis of the cultural messages embedded in our material sur- 
roundings. Consideration of a range of humanly created artifacts, ranging from 
specific objects to vast landscapes. Same as Anth 199. 
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174 Special Topics in African American History ( Hortor 
Same as Hist 174 
76 American Architecture (3—3 Longstret 
m and type characteristics, technological developments 
are introduced as a means of interpretat of historic 
inalvzed both as artifacts and as sig f social 
cultural, and economic tendencies. AmSt 175: 1600-1860; AmSt 176: 1860 
present. Same as Art 176 and 191 Academic vear 
) Practicum in American Studies (3) Staff 
For American studies m ijors in their senior year Supervised assignmen | 
public or private agencies eng 1 in the investigation, interpretation, or 
conservation of the social, material, and expressive eler that constitute 
American culture. Biweekly s nar on campus Fa 
180 Proseminar in American Studies (3) Staff 


For American studies majors in their senior year. Directed research and writing 


ration for public symposium at the end of the academic vear 


6 U.S. Urban History (3) Stott 
History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 
on relationships between sot ial and economic forces with physical form Spe 


cial emphasis on transitions trom pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan 


forms, with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservation 
Same as Hist 186 (Fall) 

187 Building Cities (3) McGrath 
oame аз Geog 187 

192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student to 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American culture 
Same as FA 19 (Sprin 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks 
Same as Anth 113 

194 Historical Archaeology (3 Staff 
Same as Anth 187 

195 Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 


Open to a limited number of American studies majors as directed research or 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society. Approval of 
idvisor required (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral his 


tory. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington 


area, Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer) 
198 Special Topics (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 


of instructor 


199-200 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Staff 
Directed research project. Open only to honors ¢ andidates in American studies 


(Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors В.М. Krulfeld, A.S. Brooks, С.]. Allen, J.M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, К. Rohrlich 
(Research), J.C. Kuipers (Chair), B.D. Miller, D Bell 

Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 

Associate Professors R.R. Grinker, D.E. Lieberman 

Adjunct Associate Professors С.В. Rose, P.]. Cressey, N.L. Benco 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

Assistant Professor A. Balkansky 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.P. Homiak 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2 Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year proficiency in French, German, Rus 
sian, or Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthropology Department) 
(b) 6—12 credit hours of course work in related departments approved by the advisor 
Recommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, politic al science, psy 
nerican stud 


chology, religion, and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in / 
ies, art history, geography, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological anthropology 


ropology, 


courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguisti 
Courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics are strongly rec- 
ommended for all anthropology majors 

4. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24—36 
credit hours in anthropology courses, including Anth 198 and at least one course from 
each of the following five categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s 
as well as 20, 117, 151, 191, 192, and 193); linguistics (161, 162, and 168); ethnology 
(courses numbered in the 170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 140s); 
and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s and 113, 114, 115). Qualified seniors may 
enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Gradu- 
ate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or archaeological field school 
Credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and 
majors are encouraged to participate in such programs. Opportunities are av ailable for 
field and laboratory research during the academic year, both within the department and 
elsewhere in the Washington area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the 
Student's total se ond-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted thro igh regis 
tration in Anth 195 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An interdepartmental major offered by 
the Anthropology Department in cooperation with the Fine Arts and Art History Depart- 
ment. The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

ғ 2. Required courses in other areas: second-year proficiency in French, German, Latin, 
Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further language study is strongly encouraged. Since 
Braduate study in archaeology usually involves broader preparation and requires knowl- 
edge of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursue 
graduate study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their 
undergraduate programs. 

‚ 3. Required courses in the major: Anthropological archaeology—Anth 3 and 12 addi- 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s or 113; at least 3 
hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 hours must be in 
Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184); students are urged to take 3 hours of archaeolog- 
ical fieldwork, such as Anth 114 or 115. Classical archaeology—6 hours chosen from AH 
n yA, 155. Anc ient Civilizations—15 hours chosen from AH 101, 102, 147; Clas 71, 

“› 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours must be taken in each 
discipline (classics, art history, history). Electives—3 to 12 hours of additional courses 
Tom the above lists, or other related courses in anthropology, art, classics, and history. 
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1 Biological Anthropology (4) Brooks, Lieberman 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primat | 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall and spring 
2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) All sid, Grinker, Miller 
Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the print cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring) 
! Archaeology (3 Balkansky, Benco 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation techniques and laboratory 
sthods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey ої world 
prehistory Films and laboratory exercises Fall and spring 
4 Language in Culture and Society (3 Kuipers 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate rhe 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race, class, artisti 
expression, al power Laboratory fee, $20 opring 
20 The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization (3 Bell and Staff 
Same as WStu 2 
113 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research Brooks, Cressey 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may iní ude 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, strat graphy nd 
typology eramit 1 11ү515 156-wea in 
research area and toj ounced the 
І 1 І Same as Amst 193 Summer 
114 Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6 Brooks 
ve t yurse on field research n paleoanthr: )} І ех vation 
ethods, identification and analysis of materials, paleoecology haeology 
ind human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia, Africa, or Aus- 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the regior Summer) 
115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6 Balkansky 
Archaeological field study in Mexico or Central America For per ific | tion 
and focus, see the Summer Sessions Announcement Summer А 
117 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Krulfeld 
Approaches to fi 1 research. Con eptual bas: ind biases in the delint ition 0! 
problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data. Students will 


design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington area. Prerequ! 


141 Functional and Developmental Musculoskeletal Anatomy (3) 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


1 


5 


[3 


3 


An integrative introduction to the growth and function of the human must 


loskeletal system. Topics include skeletal tissue development, anatomy, and 


histology; biomechanics of muscle and skeletal tissue raniofacial growth and 


development; and the functional morphology of chewing, respiration, vocal 


ization, and locomotion. No prior knowledge ої anatomv 18 required. Labora 
tory fee, $50 Fall) 
Human Evolutionary Anatomy (3) Wood and Staff 


The structure and function of human muscular and skeletal anatomy, as com 


yared to our closest relatives, the great apes. Using this comparative approact 
I Vt 


the course investigates the fossil record of human evolution, with an emphasis 


on reconstructing relationships, function and adaptation in fossil 
hominids Spring) 
Forensic Anthropology Laboratory (2) Ubelaker 


Identification of human skeletal remains by body part, age, sex, race, and indi 
vidual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal variation in modern and 
recent populations. Taught at the Smithsonian. Corequisite: Anth 146 
(Spring) 

Human Variation (1) Ubelaker 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. In 
cludes history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations 
archaeological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleo 
pathology, and forensic anthropology. Same as Anat 252. Prerequisite: Anth 1 
corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145 (Spring) 

Hominid Evolution (3) Wood 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 


theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 
Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall 
Primatology (3) Staff 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Prerequisite: Anth 1 
(Fall) 

Topics in Biological Anthropology (3) Wood, Lieberman, and Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Instructors will be drawn from GW 
faculty and Smithsonian Institution staff. May be repeated for credit if topic 


varies 
Human Rights and Ethics (3) Krulfeld, Bell 
Issues of basic human rights and their violation by different cultures, states, and 
organizations. Genocide, ecocide, abuses on the basis of ethnicity, religion, or 
similar factors, and the treatment of those seeking asylum. Rights of informants 
and groups studied in anthropological research 

Development Anthropology (3) Staff 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the 
role of anthropology in international development programs aimed at alleviat 
ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the 
instructor. (Fall) 

Cultural Ecology (3) Staff 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem 
both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts 
to current environmental problems 

Psycholo ical Anthropology (3) Staff 
The cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and personality 
Topics include emotion, conc eptions of the self, mental health and illness 
Sexuality, marriage and parenting, and cognition. Psychobiological, cultural 
ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined. Prerequisite: A 


permission of instructor (Spring alternate years) 
Illness, Healing, and Culture (3) Miller and Staff 
Introduction to medical anthropology. What the record of human evolution and 
prehistory tells about human health; the epidemiology of health and illness 
how different cultures define disease; understanding illness and healir 

tems cross-culturally; the political economy of illness; and the role of medical 


anthropology in health care and international development 


g SVS- 


Religion, Myth, and Magic (3 


Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey ої worid religio 
with emphasis on non-Western societies; religious processes and change. Same 
as Rel 155 

Politics, Ethnicity, and Nationalism (3 Grinker 
Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as factio 
ilism, styles of leadership, politic il ritual, Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instruct Fall, alternate years) 

Kinship, Family, and Community (3) Bell, Grinker 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform socia 
groups ind boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, ethni 
group, and nation are defined in moral terms (Fall, alternate year 

Art and Culture (3 Aller 
The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies; influence 
upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art productior Pre 
requisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

Symbolic Anthropology (3) Allen 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including ту! 


cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, alternate 
years) 

Language, Culture, and Cognition (3) Kuipers 


l'he role of language and culture in the organization of human experience. Be 


ginning with debates about linguistic relativity, the course explores the way lan 
guage use shapes cognition and practice in a variety of cultures and social con 
texts Prerequisite Anth 4 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 
(Fall, alternate years) ; 

Ethnographic Analysis of Speech (3) Kuipers 
[ ical 


correlates of linguistic interaction; recording, transcription, and analysis ої 


guistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and polit 


verbal interaction. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor. I iboratory 


fee, $40 (Fall, alternate years 

Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and Staff 
Same as Ling 101 (Spring) 

Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural groups up to 


the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
Spring) 

North American Native Peoples (3) Staff 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative оі the different culture areas 
the United States and Canada. Contemporary issues involving indigenous 


groups, the wider society, and the state. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission о! 

instructor Fall, alternate years) 

Cultures of Central and South America (3) Allen 

Culture history and wavs of life in a selected region of Central or South Amer- 
1. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Prerequisite 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall 


} Cultures of the Pacific (3) Love 


Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia, 
ind Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 
Cultures of Southeast Asia (3 Kuipers 


Introduction to the history, art, ecology, and politics of Southeast Asia. Com: 


or permission of instructor 


parison and interpretation of recent ethnographic case studies, archaec logical 
evidence, and current political events in order to understand the diversity ol 
Southeast Asian traditions , 
East Asian Ethnography (3 Staff 
Intensive study of the culture and history of selected East Asian peoples 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
Cultures of the Near East (3) 

Geographi environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite 


Staff 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall 


178 


181 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


190 


191 


192 


193 


195 


Cultures of Africa 


( omparative examination ot the history, cultural development, and intem 
orary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. New World Afric шеге 
аге also consid 1. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or perr ion of instruct 

Japanese Culture Through Film (3 Haman 
Same as Japn 162 »pri 

Ethnohistory (3) Staff 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analv 
sis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other 
indirect sources specific tor t be announced in the Sche € f ( є 
Same as Hist 190 

African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe Brooks 
The development and contributions of Africa f | 


medieval states. Topics include 


trade, and animal/plant domestication, rise of Africar 


with Europe and Asia, antecedents of contemporary Af in diversity. Prereq 
uisite: Engl 11 or 13 Spring 

Archaeology of North America (3 Staff 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture history 
from human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the 


time of the first European contacts. Focus on peoples north of Mexico. Prereq- 
uisite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor 
Old World Prehistory: Paleolithic and Mesolithic (3 Brooks 


Survey of prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid cul 
tures to the beginnings of agriculture. Prerequisite: Anth 3 Fall 

Old World Prehistory: Neolithic and Bronze Age (3 Benco 
Survey of prehistory in the Near East, Egypt, Europe, and other areas, from the 
beginnings of agriculture to the rise of Babylon. Prerequisite: Anth 


(Spring) 

Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3 Balkansky 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central Ат he Paleo 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequis permis 


sion of instructor 

Archaeology of South America (3) tat 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes 
from the Paleo-Indian period through th« Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 
3 or permission of instructor 

Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture of 
recent history. Same as AmSt 194 

Cultures and Diasporas in the Americas (3) Krulfeld 
Voluntarily and forcibly displaced and resettled peoples in the Americas 


f 


cluding the earliest settlers, slaves mmigrants, refu 


gees. mior 
gees, Migr 


gal aliens, tourists, and others are studied in local, transnational, an 
contexts. Culture change and ethnic identity formation among resettled groups 
repatriation. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

Anthropology in Performance Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramati 
performance Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings abou 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 (Spring) 

Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, and 
material culture, and the interaction between folk forms and popular cult 
Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research. Same as AmSt 
165 

Ethnographic Film (3) Homiak 
Still and motion picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic rec ords. Pre requisite 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 


l ndergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. May 
be repeated for credit Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permis 


ston of instructor 


== 


rumen 


198 


199 


APPLIED SC 


Interde 


) 


58 


114 


116 


130 


199 


Special Topics (3) 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be an 


nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) staff 
Same as AmSt/Hist 197 Summer) 
Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Grinker 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. Ex 
ploration of selected basi concepts and theorie з of contemporary anthropology 
To be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 (Spring) 
Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 


Same as AmSt 160 


ENCE 


ypartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Analytical Mechanics I (2 Jones, Haque, Shames 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts ої statics: force svstems, conditions 
of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures distributed forces, cen 
troids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: ApSc 113 Phys 41 (Fall and spring) 

Analytical Mechanics II (3) Haque, Shames 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics of parti 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, particle 
dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earths 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of systems of 


particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and spring) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) Haque, Lee 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa 
tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. ( redit 
cannot be earned for both ApSc 113 and Math 111. Prerequisite or conc urrent 
registration: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and inte- 
gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals; 
partial differential equations. Credit cannot be earned for both ApSc 114 and 
Math 112. Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and spring) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of engineering problems using cont epts 
from probability and statistics: probability modeling, random variables and 
their distributions, mathematical expectation, sampling, point and « onfidence 
interval estimation, hv pothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Engl 9 or 10 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staff 


Analytical methods using advanced concepts from probability and statistics 
multivariate distributions, expectation, generating functions, parametrk fami- 
lies of distributions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hy pothesis 
testing, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. May be 
taken for graduate credit (Fall) 

Materials Science (3) Gilmore, Haque Skelton 
Structure of perfect and imperfect solids, thermodynamics of solids, геа‹ tion 
rate theory, electrons in solids, electron transport, electrical properties of jun% 
tions, magnetic materials, optical properties of materials. Prerequisite: Chem 11 
Math 33, Phys 42 (Fall and spring) 

Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 

Student designs and carries out a research project under the supervis 


staff 
ion of а 


faculty advisor. Students from all 


П ) 

engineering disciplines meet periodic ally t 
- ) 

present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to students idmitted tí 


the Honors Research Program. May be repeated for credit 


ARABIC 
See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

See Anthropology. 

ART 

See Fine Arts and Art History. 

ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: B. Dickson (Dire tor), A. Bowie, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, E. McCord 
M. Whyte, D. Yang 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
à Bachelor of Arts with a major in Asian studies. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Asian studies—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 


1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

2. Required courses for the major—Econ 169 or 170; three courses selected from Hist 
118, 187, 188, 189, 195, or 196; IAff 91; two courses selected from PS 170, 173, 175, or 
Soc 182; one course in Asian literature; and three 100-level Asia-related courses, selected 
in consultation with the program director. 

3. Completion of third-year-level language study in an approved Asian language 
(through Chin 11, Japn 8, or Kor 6) 

4. With advance approval of the program director, students with a 3.5 grade-point 
average in their junior year may elect to write a senior research thesis for 3 to 6 credits in 
their senior year as part of their additional related course work 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 


ulations, a ‹ andidate for Special Honors in Asian studies must have attained a 3.4 grade 
Point average overall and í omplete either an Elliott School or Honors senior seminar or a 


Senior thesis. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning of the 
Senior уеаг 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for 
Courses pertinent to Asian studies. Students should consult the program director 


Concerning certain Special Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this 
Program. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chair), T.L. Hufford, J.R. Burns, D.L. Lipscomb, R.E 
nowlton 


Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

4 sociate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown 

Ane Professorial Lecturer P.E Spiegler i 

т 5sIstant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L.( omith 
G. Hormiga, P.S Herendeen, Е.Ј. Turano 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


1 ES general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

=, -lerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12 or equivalent 
follow mired courses in related areas: Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153- 54. (The 
3 air are strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6 or Phys 21, 22, 5, and 6 

: 10urs of either mathematics or statistics; two years of an approved foreigr 

anguage.) i; 
4. Required courses 
Which must i 
ORY (Bis 
130 to 145 


for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-level courses 
nclude at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular biol 
102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (BiS« 
), and ес ology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169). 


116 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCI 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Science: 


Prerequisite courses JiSc 11-12 or equivalent 


3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Phys 1 
2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statisti this requirement cannot be 
satisfied by waiver). Two years of an approved foreign language are strongly recom 


mended but not required 


1. Required courses for the m 


1JOI 4 minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-level courses 


h of the following: cell and molecular biol 


which must include at least 4 hours from eat 


ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (BiS« 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169 


A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and independent study or graduate courses 
in biological sciences mav be used as electives within the major 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 


ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, à student must 


ind at least 


maintain а cumul 3.5 grade point average in biologic al science cours 


ge. Students who meet these criteria and wish 
'arch project under faculty 


a 3.0 cumulative overall grade-point aver 


to pursue special honors must complete an approved re 


direction 
Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding research and inde- 
pendent study) 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level 


courses except by permission of the 


instructor 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3 Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell biology; struc 
ture and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human 
inatomy and physiology; genetics evolution; ecology. It is recommended that 


BiSc 3 be taken before BiSc 4. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic 
year) 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Hufford 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Principles of cell and molec ular 
biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12: Principles of 
organismic biology, including diversity, form and function of plants and 
animals, and ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $55 pet 
semester (Academic year 

102 Cell Biology (3) Morris, Smith 
Structure and function of biological molecules and cellular organelles; celluiat 
interactions, cell differentiation. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 
(Fall and spring) 

103 Biochemistry (4) Vanderhoek 
Introduction to structures of biological macromolecules, enzyme catalysis, cel- 
lular bioenergetics, and metabolism. Prerequisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Віос 
101 апа Сһет 161 (Fall) 

104 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 
Study of common experimental techniques used in life science laboratories ч 
separate and characterize biological macromolecules. Prerequisite: BiS« 103 or 


equivalent. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and Chem 163 (Spring) 
105 Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldso® 
Discussions of plant metabolism and molecular biology: photosynthesis, nitro 


їй 

^ ^ 2, 

rgeting, biotechnology, and current research topics. Prerequisite: Chem 11-1% 
| 1 


gen metabolism, membrane transport, mechanisms of hormone action, prote 


106 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 
liscussion of current biochemically relevant topics, inc luding canoe 
and HIV chemotherapy, immune response, photosynthesis, signal transduction: 
one regulation and nutrition. Topics vary. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or equiv’ 
Same as Bi 102 and Chem 162 (Spring) 


(Sprin 


110 


N 


Genetics 


| Genetics Laboratory (1 


study of genetic I 
ind 4 M1. Prerequisite or 

[ nj 

Advanced Genetics 
En pha n 16 ust 
Gene expression and its contr 
lisite; introductory course ii 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (4 


Demonstratio observatior 
tissues йо IV cular ү 


Developmental Biology (4 


Lecture iZ hours iboratorv 
Principles are ustrate 
probiem 1 itor 


chicke ( рога 


Lecture (2 hours iboratory (4 ho 
ot deve opment iboratorv ex 
ind molec ludit 

BiSc 114 or equivalent pern 


lopring, odd years 


Histology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours iboratorv (4 
OF normal tissue 
ture and function. Laborat і 


Survev of Neurobiologv (4 
Lecture (3 hour iborat 
physiology, and biochemistrv « 
SiS on Mammals, Laboratory fe 
Comparative Endocrinology 

Lecture (3 | 


iours), labi tory 
of ' 


cnem 1 
hormone action 


Human Physiology (3 


Introduction te the function of « 


Chem 11-12 Sn 


Human Physiology Laboratory 
ошау of basi ph 


siology 


mental study of homeostatic me 


registrati« BiSc 1 1 


Environmental Phy siology 


Mech inisms of evolutiona 
animals resp ond to enm 


uisite; BiSc 122 or 154 Fa 


! Human Nutrition 


Invertebrate Zoologv (4 


ecture (3 ! rs il 


ary rel tionships among phy! 


( 


ecture (2 


hours), laboratory (4 hours) 
of Phylum ( hordat tressin х 
Introductory Microbiology (4) 
Le ture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hour 
Organisms with emphasis on structi 


vironmel 


ө. $5 
tt t 
$5 
irs 
гра 
1 


including classification, morphe 


| 


ours 


cl 


Jietary requirements and thé 
ases; composition of natural and 1 
economic aspects of nutrition 


Prerequisite: BiS 


iboratory 


iborat 
*mparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


ind 


Experimental Developmental Biology (4 


PENES. ae 


14 


tec 10 Antil tic re tance í 1 t Prereqi te nt 
vear ої chemistry. Laboratory $55 Fa 
i9 Parasitology (4 Ecke 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to an il parasit H 
vey of parasitic types trom protozoa through arthropods. | iboratory fee, $5 
Fal 
) Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) We 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary deve 
nent, ar »rinciples of syste iti of flowerir pla iboratotr e, $5 
142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4 Wells 
leid Ips ind laboratory study of the identification and ecology of 
ints of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Ma ind 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and rect tior 
f dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $55 Summe 
145 Ornithology (4 Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). An introduction to the study 
f birds from an ecological perspective. Includes several short field trips, two 


full-day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip 


for owls. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 

;0 Organic Evolution (3) nb 
Synthetic theory f organic evolution, including population biology, Specia 
tion, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and the geologit 
record Fall) 

51 History of Life (3 Lipscomb 
^ review of the origin of life, the geologic record, and the evolutionary history 

I 1JOT nciudi ie evolution ot bacteria n ol 
inimals and | f ertebrates and ve rates, adaptations ol 
mammals, and the evolution of flowering plants Spr 

52 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
Ап evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, e asizing be 
havioral ecology and sociobiology Spring 


Merchant 


54 General Ecology | 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the conc epts ol 


actors, Dlogeochemi al cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 


to the structure and function of population, species, commu 
Dal 
f 


ui 


tior 


nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $55 
Plant Ecology (4) wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction t the dynamics of plant 


pulations, com! ties, and individuals. Two weekend field trips required 
Laboratory fee, $55 Fall, odd years 
;6 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Applic ition of ecological prin- 
iples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations Prerequi* 
site: BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee $55 Spring, even 
ears 


Aquatic Ecology (4 Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv and field (3 hours). Ecological principles :pplied 


nical properties (ур! 


to aquatic systems with special references to physiocht 
al habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring, odd years) 


Wells 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies 0 


T 
W 
& : 
— 
= 
= 
< 


local flora. Two weekend field trips required. Laboratory fee, $55 Fall) 
59 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4 Шо, Wells 
Same as Geol 159 
Marine Biology (4) 


= | | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratorv (4 hours), plus some extended field trips Study 0 


| fac tors 


Knowlton 


relationships between organisms and physical, « hemical, and biological 
of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and с‹ istal ecosy 
tems and human influences on them. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring) 


168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton anc 
Study of organism diversity and ecology in tropical marine ecosystems 
and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed by fieldwor 
ontact 


on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas, during two weeks in Junt 


Department for information on 


Laboratorv fee, $275 (Spring, even years 

169 Applied Marine Ecology (4 wlton and Staff 
Studv of coastal boreal ecosvstems w th emphasis on hur расї. Si г 
tures and laboratory sessions on campus during the nester, followed by 
fieldwork along the Maine coast during three weeks in June. Contact Depart 


ment for information on course structure and additional associated costs. Lab 
oratory fee, $350 (Spring, odd years 

171 Undergraduate Research (агт Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. Mav be repeated for 


credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 1( edit hours in b gical scienct 
courses. Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hou Fall and spring 
172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2 Jonalds Morris 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating ir 


à written report and/or examination Prerequisite permission of instru I 
173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2 Brown, Burr 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating 


a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

174 Independent Study in Knowlton, Wells 
Organismic Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating 


a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


175 Independent Study in Genetic Allard, Johnson omt 
and Evolutionary Biologv (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culm in 


written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2 Hufford, Merchant 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating i 
à written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

180 Biotechnology (3) Morris 
Genetic engineering of bacteria, plants, and animals, including humans. Appli 
cations of modern biotechnology, especially in the field of medical biotechno 
Ogy, such as gene therapy, xenotransplantation, and the Human Genome Project 


Regulation, prospects, and social impact of biotechnology. Recommended: BiS 
| | I 


102 or 107 Prerequisite: organic chemistry opring and summer 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


s quirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under the 

Schoo of Business and Public Management. The courses listed below form the 

a r the B.B A degree Several of these courses are req 
BAdm courses 


i. 


are taught by faculty members schoolwide 


2 First-Year Development Course (0—0) Cook 
Required of all first year students in SBPM. This two-semester noncredit course 
is designed to assure that students meet required proficiencies and formulate 
both a personal study and development plan. T 
during the semester. Course fee, $75 per semester 
Introduc tory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 


7 


Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essentia 


course meets periodically 


e 


21. Prerequ 


„„ Sophomore standing (Fall and spring) 

52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) umar and Staff 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, a 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for | 
and private-sector organizations Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 Fall and 
Spring) 

+ 

?3 Management, Organizations, and Society (1.5 Staff 


f 


Introduction to the manager and the management process in the context o 
{ 
TRanizations and society. Focus on effective management of the « orporation in 


54 1 changing society (Fall) 
?4 Information Systems: Applications and Technology (1.5) Granger, Lippert 


An introduc поп to data and inform 
on uses and 


ation processing concepts, with emphasis 


hasis is on the wide-ranging effects 


applications in business. Еп 


120 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


of technology and information systems within a business organization 
(Fall and spring) 

55 Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5) Kane 
Overview of the American legal system with reference to business law and the 


Universal Commercial Code. Key legal concepts вис}! is contracts and tort rhe 
role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issue »prin 

56 Group Dynamics (1.5 Lobuts 
An introduction to the behavior and development of people within an organi- 
zation as they work in groups. Examples and cases illustrate the various con 
cepts and theories discussed »prin 

110 Basic Marketing Achrol, Maddox, Hassan, 
Management (3) Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Jacobina 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system; consumer behavior, analvsis; 
impact of consumerism. Major det ireas of product planning, pric ind 
distribution; tools of marketing h and demand analvsis. Prerequisite 
Econ 12; Stat 51 Fall and spring 

115 Financial Management and Markets (3) Handorf and Staff 
Introduction to financial markets, investment analysis, and financial manage- 
ment. Financial analys risk manage! t, working capital man nent, capi- 
tal budgeting, financial structure, cost of capital, and dividend policy (Fall 
and spring) 

120 Production Management (3) Perry, Bagchi 
Production planning con epts and lytical tools. Designing and managing 
production processes: facilities, equipment ontrol systems. Design 
issues, demand forecasting, material plannin ion techniques, Managing 
the factory floor: scheduling, total quality management, continuous improve 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite: Stat 51 (Fall and spring 

125 Management Information Systems (1.5 Cherian, Lippert 


This course introduces the student to information systems as vi d from @ 


contemporary management perspective. Current and emerging managerial is- 


sues that have the potential t ) reshape the form and function 


ire manage 


ment information systems. Prerequisite: BAdm 54 (Fall a 1 
130 Human Resource Management (3 D. Cohen, Swiercz, McHugh, Goldberg 
How human resource management policies and practices affect the achievement 
of corporate objectives: human resource p anning recruitment, selection, traim- 
ing development ompensation, and unionism and collective bargaining. Pre 
requisite: junior standing Fall, spring, and summer ] 
135 Diversity, Design, and Development in Global Organization (1.5 Stafi 
n exploration of the forces of change that will drive organization a laptations 


in the 21st century. Consideration of both the underlying phenomena and desig? 


implications for the organization life cycle, technology changes, globalization 


competition drivers, and increasin ervice requirement Spring 
140 Financial Statement Analvsis (1.5 Kumar 
Basic introduction to the inalysis of financial statements. The effect of ac 


counting procedure choices on reported numbers and adjustments that fa ili- 


tate comparative inalysis; interpretation ої financial statements 11 terms of in- 
dustry economics and firm strategies. Prerequisite: BAdm 51, 52 (Fall) 
145 International Financial Environment (1 Rehman, Yang 


Assessment of international economic and financial developments as they 

affect international corporate activity. Conceptual issues an ] curri nt develop" 

vironment, including an overview ol 

systems, and global 
financial markets. Prerequisite: Econ 12 (Fall and spring) 

150 Business and Government Relations (3 Beales, Burke, ( arruth 


social and politi al ій" 


ments in the international financial 


international economic systems, international fin 


Economic and legal environment of business enterp: 


fluences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the B.B ^ 
ind B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 


190 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 


Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods 
195 Internship (0) 
SBPM undergraduates may register for this course when they wish to have 


an internship recorded on the trans ript. The supervisor must verify that the 


intern 


idministrative fee is charged. May be repeated each semest« Í desired 

197 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke, Teng 
An integrative ( ipstone course to develop skills g ig 1 
problems, formulating and selecting strates € vé € g 
problems inherent in strategy in pleme it té ted t s I 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. programs Fall DI 

199 Independent Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Assigned topics with interdiscip у fox ssion of 
advisor. May be repeated once for credit 


CHEMISTRY 

Professors Т.Р. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N, Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. Комен 
M. King (Chair), A. Montaser, J.H. Mille 

Professorial Lecturer E.F. Korman 

Assoc iate Professn A. Vert 


Assistant Professors D A. Knight, М.Ј. Wagner, В.М. Tarkka 


Instruc tor J. Hilderbrandt 


Bachelor of Arts or Вас} 


helor of Science with a n r ir t str Гһе department of 
fers f, І tha ] | nisti I lepartment ої 
i "our undergraduate majors, all designed to give students a br id backg nd in the 
asic d 
‘sic divisions of chemist inal yti inorgan rga phys M I, while 
rovi T 
| viding considerable concentratior in chemistry, permits a wider sele j f electives 


It thus Should meet the needs of students prer 


related fields, Major II is intended primarily f г stud 
lemistry or those i 


planning to enter the chemical profession 
I Ё 


by the American Chemical So is h met the 
5 I 
ha ai training Major III he try | prepa tudents et 
the nee 

needs of federal and st; : J es. Maior I lac addit 
worl 
fi d qn bioc hemistry ind { Cher | Socie € ent t 
lec T ч * 

үЧеВгее program n chemistry with a biochemistrv opt 

he following requirement must be fulfilled 

Students in Major I, II, III, and IV must meet the general req rements stated under 


( 
Olumbian Se hool of Arts and Sciences 


4 › 
4. I rerequisite cou! 


Bac helor fs rses for the Bachelor « Arts degree Ї І Mak 1 

and 23 - »cience degree for Major Ш and IV—Chem 2 or i-34; ( 

Bac is dcn ourses in related fields—Math 31 and 32, Phys 21-22. Mai ind Il 

Course ot Science degree indidates must also take two semesters of ther appr ved 
er Work in the natural s iences or mathematics, such as BiS 


3. (a) Rec 


]uired courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113 122, 134, 151-52, 153-54, 161 


153 ч Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 11 122, 123, 134 ) 
-5 ч 
ina etr 161, 195 (for 3 credits). Required courses in related fields for Maior II—a course 


ictur 
tured ¢ omputer programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 


161 Re Required courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 151-52, 15 
[I А 
м, quired courses in related fields for Major Ш—Вї$с 11-12: ForS 224 225. 269 273 
“80 or their equivalents 


(d) Re 
153 b Required courses for Major IV—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151 
1794, 161, 162, 163, 1 


Strongly Ms 95, Required « ourses in related fields for Major IV—BiSc 11-12 
An em nmended courses for Major IV—BiSc 102, 107, and 122 | 

Consult a Cher dent who is considering ‹ h n “= igly encouraged 

Years, In feni i Department advisor regarding the progr f lv for the first twe 

~nsidering Maio the following sequence of courses is recommended for those students 

i Récéesant П: first year—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34 ith 31 and 32 (or 30 and 

153. агу), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22, 151-52, and 


54, Phys 21.55 
111-1» lys 21-22 Math 32 if not taken in first vear, electives; third vear—Chem 23 


13 
Computer programming, electives: fourth уеаг—( hem 122, 123, 134, 161 (if 


year), 195, electives. Major I, Maior III, and Maior IV students 


general and are urged t nsult with the chemistry and 


in the junior 


propor 


Мө Xn 


Honors—1n addition to meeting the general requirements 
Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors i hemistry mu 
tain a cumulative 3.0 grade-point av € hemist urses and take Chem 195 for at 


east 3 credits over two semester 


aT і ) ence ё › € € X у 
1 le t B.S the field of chemist 1M.S the field of chemical 
st three years of tł D гап OI t ої [ ate irse work 

Al 11 tion I idmission to the M prograt | cl nical tox gv will be made dur 
the second semester of the third year; for admis n to the iduate portion of the pro 
gram, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the ү eram. If 
icceptance ito the M.S рї гап hemical toxicol not de red or 1i tained 
the re for the B.S./B.A he st M 1,1 III) may be fulfilled by the 
cessi ipietion of riate Course lur the fourth year of study. If ac 
ptance into the M.S. pro chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry 


will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth vear of the progran 


The f ving requirements must be fulfilled 
Students must meet the 'eneral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts 
1 Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin als« 

( irse requirements: ( hem 11-12, 22 and 23, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52, 
153—54, 161, 195; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a struc- 
tured computer programming la iage; Pha ) 1 Phyl 191; I 10, 245 
1 or 270: either ForS CI 99—300 CO € hosen from ForS 246, 


Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12 or Honr 33—34; Chem 22, 23, 110 or 111, 


151-52, and 153-54 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department тау be taken 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Note: Upon consultation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may be 
1 | Y ) › 1 1 
waived. Chem 11-12 and Honr 33-34 are related in their subject matter, and credit fo! 
Mly one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 
Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not 
prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester Acad year) 
CHEMISTRY 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Hilderbrandt, Rowley, Miller 
Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state 


chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynam: 
cs; acids and bases; electrochemistry; descriptive chemistry Prerequisite to 
Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Vertes 
Гһеогу and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation ol 

al errors 


analytical data emphasizing detection and correction of experiments 
Correlated with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (1) Vertes, SX hmidt 
Laboratory complement to Chem 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $50 


105 Environmental Chemistrv (3) Millet 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on wate! and a 
pollution; environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations (Fa 

110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3 | Ramakef 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemi@® 


І 2s. 
уру, and macromolet ule 


ot 
Prerequisite: Chem 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22: or permission of instructor Ne 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who ha¥ 


received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course Fall 


equilibrium, kinetics, quantum chemistry spectrosc 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3 Ramaker, Wagner, Miller 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics. chen il equilibrium, kinetics, quantun 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids liquids, and 
macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 ar 123; Math 31; Phvs 2; 


or permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: ( hem 111 
(Academic vear) 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratorv (2) Miller, Ramaker, Wagner, ar 


Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prer quisite or ci 


ncurrent registration 


Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $50 Spring) 

122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) fontaser 
Гһеогу of instrumental methods in qi itive and quantitative a s, dete 
mination of structure, with « mphasis on atomic ar lecular spec trophot 
etry, infrared spectrost ору, nui lear magnetic resonance, m Ss spectrometry 
( hromatography ind electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Pr« requisite 
or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor Fa 

123 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Wagner, Vertes 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or con: irrent registrat 
Chem 111 and 122 Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall 

134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3) Stafi 


Intermediate-level course em yhasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele 
| I 


ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 (Spring) 


141 Experimental Chemistry (3) Staff 
Experimental methods common to all dis: iplines of chemistry. Use of the cher 
ical literature; operation of chrom itographic and spectroscopic instru 1 


Поп; interpretation of spectra bv correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 152 


and 154. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) King, Tarkka, Caress, Korman 
Systematic treatment of the structure preparation, properties, and reactions of 
the principal classes of organic « ompounds. Fundamental principles of stere 
chemistry, reaction me hanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analvsis. Credit 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52 Prerequisite to Chem 

153 151: Chem 12 Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic vear) 

9 


54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) King and Staff 
Laboratory ¢ omplement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in basic 
Skills of synthesis separation, purification, and identification of organic com 
pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite t 
Chem 154 Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academi 

161 Biochemistry (4) 


year 

Vanderhoek 

Prerequisite Chem 151-52. Same as Bioc 101 and BiSc 103 (Fall) 

Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 
Prerequisite Chem 161. Same as Bioc 102 and BiSc 106 

163 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) n 
Prerequisite Chem 161. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and BiSc 104 
(Spring) 


191 History 


162 


! of Chemistry (2 or 3) Staff 
listorica] development of chemistry from antiq 

"s requisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) Mo 


Elec tronic analog measurements and control of electrical juantities in ‹ 
cal instrumentation 
electronic me 


and progr 


digital and analog data conversion and optimization of 
asurements in chemical instrumentation computer interfacing 
amming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 
- Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
? Undergraduate Research (1 or 2 Staff 
esearch on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained pri 
to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students 


requesting Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is also 
required, May b 


repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the 
Course 


for two semesters. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 


CHINESE 
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! Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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CIVIL 


Г.С. T lis, К, Mal l, LH. 5! 


Professors 
(Chair) 


Adjunct Profes ). Whang, М.О, í { 1 
Professoria | G.C. Eve К; 
Associate Profe rs N.E. Bedew \ k la 
Associate Profe rial Lecture K. Khe í 1 
Assistant Profes t. Riffat. M. T. Manza k 
Assistant Prof Lect G.E.H 

See the [I ne I Ap 


the Bache 1 Science et 


Engineering Computations 


erical methods for engines р 
) \ atic oot findin fitti 
lifferentiatio 1 1 1 
ti Gom | ] te 
120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids 
Stress and strain, axial | 11 t t 
pu ап I bear 
of1 Ine tre t 
dete it гор I t 
Fall and spring) 
121 Structural Theory I 
[ ) t stat le I te 
ines 1 Movin | 
it let lon AT ) 
tures. Prerequisite or n ent 
122 Structural Theorv П (3 
Theory of statically indeterminate stru 
sical approache ich as m nt dist 
і j ergy methods. Prerequisite | 
166 Materials Engineering 
Mecha il propertie ist tefi 
I tec ) t 1 п t 
tra tat L tat 1 K 
registration: CE 120. Same as ME 166 
167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory 
Mt ISUIGI ent of t un 1 1 ч! Iv 
асі] гін 
Stud Kf ten ompres n, ber 


168 Introduction to Geotechnical I ngineering 


ME 126 (Fall) 
35 Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1 


Laborat« 


y experiments to evaluate liqui 
tributior hear strengt} mj ( { 
elationship of soils. Ргеге‹ Т ( 

188 Hydraulics Laboratory 
| 10‹ га t mt if lel ‘ u Mu 
Be ulli's theorem, velo ind pressi 
(Spring 

189 Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1 
Laboratory experiment tor physical—chen 
ludge, and sewage disposal I 


f 


Contracts and Specifications 


Haque 
elding 
tment 
creep» 
псштей! 
Haque 
rces in 
raterials 
" па shear f s. Prerequ 


i and stafi 
tv. epenace and flow & 


trengt® 


ite: CE 120 


ind stall 
ze dis 
lensily 
(Fall) 
ind suf 
hodies 


ume 
ind Aun 


nd Sul 


ка! 


tv 
water quali 


nd staf 


rant e an 


(Spr ing) 


191 Metal Structures 
ү Fu 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures 


13 Hydraulics 
Fh l otat ' ro f 
pri 
tions to I 
Oper hanne 
ME 12¢ I 
194 Environmental I ngineering I 
Water Resources and Water Quality 


Introdu о lable v Г I rces. Met 
ind cl icteristics ) I water t 
fl )!cculat " { e 
CE 19 { I 
195 Нудгоіору end Hydraulic Design 
Des ve hvdr | 
n, à 
ray 
flood f 


196 Design and ( ost Analysis of 
Civil Engineering Structures 


tures, Py 1 | 

res € I í 
7 Environme ntal E ngineering П: 
Water Supply and Pollution Control 


Water s Irces nd their evelopment. W 
Collection systems 
ical, chemical. a 
meet € 
four periods of | 
198 Resear: h ( 
Appl | | м 
Junior « I | 


Prof 
«c. 90r JE. Ziolkows], 
"SOCiate Prof, і 7 


‘Sistant Prof r E.A. Fishe 

Le, turers , 9J6eSsors M.D. Ticktin. Y.M Moses, С.Е. Dexter, M.S 
rers H Javadi, S.S Montasser, D.J. Meh М.А 

must ba aor Of Arts with 1 ma s low 

e fulfilled 

2 te Rener mim ments stated under ( mbian Sc} t Arts and 
rH Prerequisite — La na А 

J. Re - тау be taker Раса ther Cla 
Greek ee vourses in the maior i 
102, 11 112 ved class ical studies courses; (b) 18 credit hours selected fron 
143 155; Hist 105 107, 108. 109 101; Ph 


gi 


ae e 


neta eee a 


126 CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATUR 


127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from AH 101, 102, 111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 
109, 110 


ARABIC 


1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding, readii und writin f Modern 
Standard Arabic, Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year 

3—4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4 Staff 
Continuation of Arab 1-2. Further development of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing skills of Modern Standard Prerequisite rab 1-2 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Acad ear 


9-10 Third-Year Arabic (3—3) Staff 
Continuation of Arab 3-4. Further development of understanding, 
reading and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabi site: Arab 3—4 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (A T 

103 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3) staff 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing art ; from 


ists and video 


current newspapers, magazines, journals, plus SCOLA b 


presentations. Prer« Arab 3—4 or perm 1 of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $50 (Fall) 

104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3) Staff 
Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic. Practice and continued 


levelopment of language skills; short essay writing. Prerequisite: Arab 103 of 


equivalent ind pern ission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 Spring 
GREEK 

1-2 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) Fisher 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading of 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic vears) 

1-4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3 Staff 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homeh 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Grek 1-2 or equivalent 


(Alternate academic years) 
103-4 Major Greek Authors (3—3 Staff 
S Ir ty of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 


lections fr 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with pe 


1 wide va 


ssion of instructor 


Prerequisite: Grek 4 or equivalent (Alternate academic vears 


HEBREW 


1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4 Moses 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. ( отрге 
могу fee, $5 


staff 
writing, and comprehensio® 
теры а jn 

Israeli newspaper items to selections fri 


ratory fee $50 pe 


4 ог equivalent. Laborator 


hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Labor 
per semester Academic vear 

1-4 Intermediate Hebrew (4—4 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading 


of modern Hebrew. Texts range fr 


classical materials. Prerequisite 
semester! (Academic year 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Mose" 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguisti 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit Ргегедш 
site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisit 


stall 
e: Hebr 103 
or permission of instructor opring) 

106 The Israeli Media (3) 


Explores the Israeli press, television and radio news broadcasts in Hebrew: 
nsk 


Moses 
fo 


jn 


cuses on developing increasing proficiency in reading and aural ‹ ympreht “ite 
Prerequis! 


through class discussions and written assignments in Hebrew 


Hebr 103 or permission of instructor (Spring 


120 


21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3 
Selections from Hebrew lite 


throughout he ages: Bible, Rabbi 
medieval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in mo lert T iterature. I 
ary analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew. I ] te: He 04 
permission of instructor 
LATIN 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3 kowski 
Grammatical essentials of Latin ippropriate reading « ( levelopment of 
English derivatives ntroduction to Roman life an te Aci 
year) 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3 Staff 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate dif 


ficultv. Pre requisite: Latn 1 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3 


r equivalent Fall 


Staff 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic in Latin; reading and discussion of 
the entire poen in translation Prerequisite Latn r per ssion o istruct 
(Spring) 

103—4 Major Latin Authors (3—3 »tatt 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. Mav be 
repeated for credit Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
(Academic vear) 

YIDDISH 
1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3 l'icktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language appropriate reading selections )nver 
sational exercises for beginners Alternate acaden ve 
CLASSIC = -= 

SSICAL § rUDIES (in English) 

63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3 Staff 


Mastery of medical 
Latin and the 
the de 


terminology by learning word elements fre m Greek and 
principles that govern both the formation of m 
rivation of their meanings 


іса! words and 


71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Stali 
Study of anc ient Greek civilization with focus on public and private Не 22 0000 

„„ Primarily through literature (Fa 
^2 Roman Literature and Civilization (3 Stali 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
T Classi лае literature (Spring | 
551Са1 Islamic Literature (3) Javadi 
A survey of pre-modern Islamic literature, including translations of poetry 
Prose, popular literature and selections { Quran. Topics such as mys- 


ticism. Court literature, travel literature, urban merc antile literature, etc., are 
explored from the Ar 


abic tradition as well as from the Persian and Turkish 
Ottom 


82 M àn traditions (Fall, alternate years 
ones Middle Eastern Literature (3 Javadi 
20th-« 


:entury literature of the Middle East (prose, poetry, short stories, novels), 
its 19th-century modernization and emphasizing various 
alienation, exile, etc.) Fall, alternate years 

rew Literary Classics (3) Staff 
and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew lit- 
“rary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik 


Agnon Haves Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Dis ussions stress historical 
development and 


101 Israeli Society 
A Study of lite 
the "builders 
nazim and Se 
and Current re 


authors’ treatments of tradition and modernity 

and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Staff 
rature reflecting such conten porary issues as the conflict between 
generation” and their children; the cultural contacts of Ashke 
fardim; image of the Arab impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals 
"alities (Fall) 


ээ еа o 


COMMUNICATION 


102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Staff 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, iní luding A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, 
David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amicha Haim 

Gurv, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 


105 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Topics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Koman, апа Yiddish literature; topit innounced 

in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the top! differs 

107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Staff 

The creation of the world, the nature ot the ds. and the adventures of heroes 

as des ribed in various Greek an і Roman literary sources (é€.g., ери arama, 
hvmns) and as shown in ancient art (Fall 

Staff 


108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3 


Selected myths examined through various disciplinary approa hes, such as 


archaeology, psy: hology, history, comparative literature, and women's studies 


Prerequisite: ( las 107 or equivalent spring) 

113 Greek and Roman Drama Staff 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the ture and setting of 
dramatic performance in classical! antiquity 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


A Survey of Greek ind Roman infl lence оп We stern ‹ ivilization es pet 1 ally in 


architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerequisite: а Course 1n ‹ lassi- 


cal literature or history 
Staff 


170 Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3) 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources on 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society 
185-86 Directed Project (1 Staff 
Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with a member о! the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission о! instructor and 


department 


CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 

The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field о! clinical laboratory 
science is described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences In this 
Bulletin. Complete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health 
Scienc es 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL ADVISING WORKSHOP 


The Columbian School Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian S hool fresh 


i hop 
men. In addition to a faculty member who serves as the wor ‘on leade each worksher 
has a team that includes a member of the University’s professional trative sd 
and a student peer advisor 


or adminis 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (0) Moreland and suf 


Jar " n. 
Participatory and informational sessions required for entering freshme 
University 


designed to integrate students into Columbian School and the 
active 


providing an introduction to the liberal arts and sciences, promoting effe 
participation in à richly diverse academic community ind encouraging ай 
lightened self-sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors 


COMMUNICATION 


Professor C. Warren (Chair) 

Assistant Professors J.C. Miller, G. Selbv, E.L. MacGeorge 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P Frecknall, P. McKenzie, L. Si hmidt 
T. Edgar, J. Naughton, D. Rossitto, A. Hvlmo 
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170 Organizational Communication (3) 


Exploration of th« philosophy, | Ct probien ind potential of human con 
munication within organizational contexts. May sive experiential м 
shops and fieldwork. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 120 or | on of instructor 

172 Health Communication Edgar 
Exploration of the nature tior mpact ol tiona ommunication 
in the context of health care. Both f ial (healt! t M ind infor 
та nily communicatior vst nay be studied. То ( clude 
provider—patient interaction, med nd heait ( I itor ( I ucation 
Prerequisite Comm 41 or 100 or permissio t instructor 

174 Intercultural Communication ( Miller 
Exploration of the process, trends, reward nd difficultic th in commu 
nication in intercultural contexts, with an eye toward blishin delines 
for mitigating miscommunication acro ilture May i ive fieldwork. Pre 
requisite Comm 41 o permissior І t tor 

176 Issues and Image Management (3 Rossitto 
Theoretical and practic il exploration of the 16 па 106 inagement funt 
поп in corporate professional ind nonpront organization Assignments may 
include in-class collaboration on case studi« imunication campaigns and 
crisis communication strategies, inte vs with proli onais in the prai tice 
of communication management, and a co iunicatio udit ot strategies and 
messages of a selected 'anizati 

180 Communication Criticism (3) 
Evaluation of communi ition paradi uon it il dimensic 
Prerequisite Comm 40 or 1 0 or permission of instructor 

190 Selected Topics (3 Staff 
Topic announced in the еа! f es. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
Independent resear ind spe i| projects. Open to seni Or ex eptionally 
well-prepared juniors m aT ring in commu! cation. B students are per 
mitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and 
obtain IDprov il of the faculty membe who m | rect the st idv and ої the 
program chair 

197 Internship (3) Warren, Selby 
For communication majors and minors. Student-secured internships in com 
munication-related organizations. Student епа at least 15 hours per week 
doing communication-related work b rivat« ganization Meet 
ings, reports, and/or analysis paper may be required by supervising instructof 
Admission requires prior program app il. Graded on a P No Pass basis 

199 Senior Seminar (3) ' Warren. Selby, MacGeorge 
Capstone course limited to com cation та Selected reading and dis 
cussion. Each st work n an individually designed research project 
throughout the t th ts of which will be presented : major paper 
Prerequisite: Comm 100 and 110 : 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Professors A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.J. Hoffman, S.Y. Berkovich, М.В. Feldman, P.S Bock. 
J.L. Sibert, R.S Heller, C.D Martin. H.-A. Choi. A. Youssef 


Adjunct Professors G.] 
Professorial Lei 


Kowalski, D. 
A.A. Wolf 


Roberts 


І.Н. Sch 


5. Rotenstreich 


turers 


iren-Guivel 
Associate Profess 


TS B. Naral 


iri (Ch 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.I Knadler, Jr., E.A - 
1 ^» › 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.A. Fernandez 
`» e ` І " 
See the $; hool of Engineering and Applied Science for | rams ої study leading o 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor f Science (Computer Science 
| ай 
10 Applications Software (3) Heller and od 
ntroduction ' а 
Introduction to the use of micro omputer hardware and software 107 pe 
processing (e.g., Word), spreadsheets (e Excel), and database m (nager, 
(e.g., Access with emphasis on the use of computers to solve tvpit | proble j 
in academia and busine May not be nted toward degret requiremens 


majors in the department 


101 


11 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 


semigroups, groups ind isomorphism Relations, partition equivalence rela 
tions, trees graphs Mav be taken for graduate credit b t ide its in пега er 
than computer science. Prerequisite: Coci 41 Math 32 (F ill and sprin I 

131 Algorithms and Data Structures I (3 Feldman à d a 
Data structures used in computer programming and algoritht ( tree 
structures, arrays, list 116 trin 1ке її ture Ort 
searching, hashing, and ng of data. Pt e of rithi dif 
ferent data structures. May be taken 1 'raduat« redit b t ent 18 
ther than computer science. Prerequisite: Got! Fa ^ | spring rui 

135 Computer Arc hitecture I (3 í er al stall 
Machine and assembly language programming; instructions directives, Пом ol 
control ichine architecture, procedure са! ethods of addre Study of 
various machine architectures, arithmetic operatior ind nputer codes. Pre 
requisite CsSci 51, 123 (Fall) th те 

136 Computer Architecture II (3) Meltzer and otal 
Logic de 1, combinational equential circuits K-maps, programmabie 
logic, flip! sters f memory, arithmetic and contro} units 
Design of the data path and microprogrammed control. Pipelined machine 
memory hierarchy, and peripheral units. Prerequisite: Coc! 135 

141 Software Engineering I (3 Feldm 
Obiect-oriented thinking, software composition and classification component 
coupling and cohesion, inheritance ind polymorphism, design patterns World 
Wide Web jJlications and ipplet Prerequisite: Cot 1 Fal ind 
spring) 

145 Software Laboratory I (1) Chol 
Computer programming projects desi ned t the theory а 
grams of CSci 160. Students write structured pi 1 use propt 
mentation. Prerequisite: CSci 60 Spr 

146 Software Laboratory II (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Computer-programming projects designed to ipplement the theory and pro- 
grams of CSci 156. Team projects to design new [/O drives and simi ir projects 

olving operating system modules. Stru tured programming апа рї per Gov: 
umentation techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 60; corequis te: CSci 156 Раа 

150 Foundations of Computing (3) Choi ап і otal 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence ol mat hines; 
reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressio! jown 
iutomata, context-free languages, Turing machine mpu 
site: CSci 131, 13 (Fall) 

151 Algorithms and Data Structures П (3 
Advanced data structures nternal and external) hash tables AVI F^ 
B-trees. Advanced algorithms: graph rches, shortest path, greedy metho® 
divide and conquer, dynamic programming, ba ktracking. Introduction © 
NP-completeness. Prerequisite: CSci 141 Fall) 

152 File Structures (3) Feldman 
Data structures for large files. Storage management, DIOCK retrieval fragmenta 
tion problems. Sequential, indexed, and hierarchical acce methods; trees an* 
tries; logical and physical file access; external sor | ind mé ge 
May be taken for graduate credit by students in r than computer 5 
ence. Prerequisite: CSci 60, 131 Fall aff 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems | Rotenstreich and 2 
Process management, process state, concurrent processinj synchro put 


events. Operating system structure, the kernel approat h, processor sch 


task switching, monitors. Svstem manager 


loading, communication with peripherals. ! ile svs 


ion Prerequisite CSci 60. 141 Fall 
160 Theory of Computer Translators (3 


Lexical and syntax analysis, regular exp 


ing tec hniques top down parsing, effici nt parsing 


intermediate formats, flow of control, block structure 


ressions 


tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recove 


generation. Prerequisite: CSci 136, 150 opring " | stafi 
161 Software Engineering II (3) Rotenstreich а ional 

› , lat 

equirements definition, modularit tructured design, dà $ 

Requirements definition, modula ire r tools: 

specifications, verification, docun itor dt 


Software Paradigms 


Introduction to Numerical Methods 


k 


+ Introduction to Artificial Intelligence 


і 


Database Systems | 
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180 UNIX Svstem Programming 
( 


181 Introduction to ( omputer Animation 


{ k 


! Computer Networks 1 


184 ( omputer Networks П 
Hiohe: 4 


Or 21( 


185 Computer Graphics I 
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COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANI 


Feldman 


190 Real-Time Computer Systems (3) 
Development of software for real-time control of physica 
and fault tolerance, exceptions and exception handling, reliability and concur 
RII heduling, shared memory ind message 


| systems. Reliability 


rent processes timeouts, deadline 
based device drivers. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: Coc 131 
(Spring) 
194 Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) Berkovich 
Combinatorial theory: permutations and combinations, generating functions, 
Block designs 


ind Stati 


recurrence relations, the principle of in lusion and exclusion 


Applications to the analysis of algorithms, computer organization VLSI place 


ment, coding theory, simulation, and other problems. May be taken for grad 


uate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 123 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
195 Senior Computer Science Design Project I (3) Meltzer and Staff 


Conception, planning design, and construction of a one-year project Economit 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on presentation tech- 


niques, safety, groun ling, project construction ind profe ssionalism. Five proj 


ect report presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports. otart of the 
construction. Prerequisite: CSci 161, 169; and senior status Fall) 

196 Senior Computer Science Design Project II (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Completion and demonstration of project started in CSci 163. ! ormal written 


reports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the 


progress of the project throughout the semester Lectures on presentation tec h- 


niques, project plans, packaging, board layout, testing proc edures, user's man- 


ual, and user interfaces. Prerequisite: CSci 195 (Sprii 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall and spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) 


COUNSELING /HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


Programs in counseling are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate School of 


Education and Human Development through its Department of ( ounseling/Human and 
Organizational Studies. The following courses are available to undergr iduates 


COUNSELING 


162 Professional and Ethical Heddesheimer, Garcia, Marotta, Hudson 
Orientation to Counseling (3) 
Гһе roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standards thal 


govern the profession (Fall, spring, and summer) 

163 Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare, Hudson 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teac hers, and others 
working with children and adolescents (Fall) . 

175 Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Turner, Garcl# 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics 
theory, legislation, settings, and practice (Fall) 

178 Disability and Case Management (3) Linkowski, Tume 


Case management services for persons with physical, mental and emotion® 


disabilities (Spring) 

181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia, ТШТ 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial imp 
cations (Fall) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 
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DRAMATIC LITERATI 


136 EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURI 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Japanese language and literature he following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—]Japn 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent 

3. Required for the major—Japn 7—8, 111-12, 199-200; 15 hours selected from Japn 
107—8, 109—10, 162, 185—86; 9 hours in related courses outside department (« Art 18 
Econ 170; Hist 127, 189, 195, 196; PSc 175; Rel 160) 

Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18-22 credit hours, includ 
ing either Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 11 or Chin 5—6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional 


credit hours selected from Chin 12, 107—8, 109-10, 123-24, 136, 161, 163-64, and 
179-80 


Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: Japn 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent 


The minor consists of Japn 7—8 and 12 additional credit hours selected from Japn 107—8 
109—10, 111-12, 162, 185-86, and 199-200 


Minor in Korean language and literature—Please check with the Department of East 
Asian Languages and Literatures for the requirements for this newly established minor 
CHINESE 

1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

3—4 Basic Chinese (4—4 Wang 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester а Academic уваг) 

5—6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 
(Academic vear) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) Loh 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No knowl- 
edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6) Wang 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review 
of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 
(Academic year) 

Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) Staff 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 
of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $50 
(Fall and spring) 


ы 
to 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) Lee 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and docu" 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Chaves 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philosophy 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 (Alternate academic years) 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3 Lee 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analvsis of linguistic struc 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Lectures and discussion 


in English Prerequisite Chin 6 or equiv ilent, or а course in linguistics 
(Alternate academic vears) 

136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3) Fros! 
Women's position in Chinese cultural and political life from prehistoric myth (0 


the present time. Confucian writing, traditional theatre, and f ind novels set 


in China. A general survey of Chinese history establishes the context for discus 
sions of cultural and political phenomena, such as foot binding and the 006 
child policy. Same as WStu 136 

161 Chinese Culture Through Film (3 Frost 


, 
Survey о the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics int jude 
I es 


literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history fron prehistoric al tim 
to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in Enelish Fall and spring) 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation Chave 
k € 
79 20th-Century Chinese Literature taff 
Work X he 1 othe rar fT 1( ” 
[ 6 Directed Reading Staff 
Read { А f А 
99 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 
in Chinese Language and Literature 
JAPANESI 
Basic Japanese (4—4 Hamar und Staff 
Fundamenta f gramma і pronu tion, with graded reading and practice 
\ t ( 
! Basic Japanese (4—4 Hamano and Staff 
, ' ^ | ^ speak 1 м g 
Intermediate Japanese Hamano, Har 
7-10 Intensive Basic Japanese Staff 
Intensive í P e in fundamenta f grammar and pronunciatior 
Acaden Vt 
107-8 Readings in Modern Japanese I ino, F 
Read ngs i elected moderi te W K 5 1 ence і i i 
locumentarv materials Prereauisit« ipl re valent A len 
10 n " 
1-10 Introduction to Classical Japanese Hanam 
p Prerec à t 
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Japanese Literature in Translation (3 Chaves 
A tr 
п in 1 t 


di rv survev of tradit al and modern Japanese re read 
Englis} translat ve and nature poetrv; theater T 
plays]; fiction; diarie Academ year 
‘62 Japanese Culture Through Film Hanam 
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Proseminar Readings for the Major Staff 
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KORE AN 


1-2 R; 
? Basic Korean (4—4 Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar ал { pronu tion, with graded speaking, reading 


nd writ, e " 
nd wri practice. Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester Acade 


4 Basic Korean (4—4 


aud 
Conti ition of or vit} я peak reading. and writing 
Laboratory feg $50 per semester саде T 
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Re din f bas text vritir f <} 7 eces, conversati systematic review 
е of grammar boratory faa. € per semester &caden vear 
ü Intermediate Korean 
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138 ECONOMICS 


VIETNAMESE 


1-2 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with àn inti duction to reading 
ind writing (Academic year) 

3—4 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) Staff 

Continuation of grammar, with empha 


(Academic year) 
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ECONOMICS 


Professors ]. Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman R.M. Dunn, Ir., R.S. Goldfarb, A.M 
Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S. Watson (Chair), 
M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer (Research), Р. Labadie G.L. Kaminsky 


D.O. Parsons 
Adjunct Pr yfessors I. Hardt, Е.Н. Solomon, T.F. Carroll, S.N Kirby 
Associate Professors R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz М.О. Moore, S.M. Suranovit 
S. Joshi, М. Vonortas, ( M. Snvder, D. Ribar 
Adjunct Associate Professor М.А. Baily 
Assistant Professors V. Fon, S. Jain, J. Soare Y.L. Lowrey, D.M 


stryk 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics The following requirements must be 


fulfilled 
1. The general requirements tated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses Econ 11-12 
3 Required courses in related areas—Math 52, or equivalent; Stat 111 ind 112, OF 
equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39—40 or 71 7 


) 


are recommended) or Phil 51-52 
4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 10: 121, 198, and five additional 100- 
be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades о! C 


level economics courses t 
Econ 


or better are required in Econ 101 and 102 А maximum of three regional cours 
133. 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the five addi 


tional courses 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and 5ciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Requi { courses in related areas—Math 31 and 32, or equivalent; Stat 111 ind 112, 
or equiv silent; 6 hours of additional course м rk in mathematics, statistics, computer st І" 

isor (e.g., Math 33; 

124. 125, 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183; OR 101, 102; Econ 214, 215, 275) 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123 198, and four idditional 
100-level economics courses to be approved by th« departmental advisor. Gr ides of C 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 


133. 169, 170, 185) í in be counted toward the four additional courses 


ence, or operations research, to be approved bv the departmental adv 


А , 7 j id 
Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economii 1d Master of Arts in the fem 
| | consult the 


of economics—Students interested in this joint degree program shoul 
on is possible rimely 


undergraduate program advisor ind the M.A progi um advisor as sí 
ithin five 


allow the student to receive both degrees w 


completion of requirements shoul 
years 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements 
fulfilled 

1. All requirements listed under the Bac helor of Science degree with a major 10 ‹ 
nomics. It is desirable that students complete Math 31 and 32 (or an equivalent sequent е), 


Stat 111 and 112 (ог an equivalent sequence), and Econ 101 апа 102 by the end of thet 
1 the process of applyimé 


must be 


со” 


fifth semester During their sixth semester students should begi 
to the M.A. program 


Econ 203-4 and 205, microeconomik and macroeconomic theory В 
r 


Master of Arts in the field of economics Required completion of M.A. option AO 
See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 

l'o be elig! 
rsity 
anc 


Special Honors—st idents may apply for graduation with Special Honors 


the requirements for Special Honors stated under Univt 


ble, a student must meet 


Regulations, must have a grade-point average о! at least 3.5 in economics courses, 


for credit tow 


listing 
Departmental prerequisite: 1 er te t 
the Dey irtment of Ei 
11-12 Principles of Economics I 
Major economic | ple titut prot 
Ec 1: Mic í ) ply t 
works npetitive 1 Fi t ket 
í ept emi үп 
ntrol, I n 11 er | te tot 
101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theorv 
Ar і f 
works. Demand and supply 
tactor market Fall and sprin 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Investigatior f the de І t 
ment, and terest té Alter tive 
Fall and s ring) 
104 History of Economic Thought 
History of the maior schools of ecor t 
‘ems on the development of econon theory. Frere 
105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting 
Theory and empirical analyse tre 
“Conomic indicators and ampie 
1 
t21 Money and Banking 
l'he role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign ex 
cial bank id other financial institutions in the 
Spring 
1 
‘42 Monetary Theory and Polic у 
Analysis of \ ind lé І etary theorie 
геп! e« no ( " ' } ks betwt 
role of monev ver time; the new money te R 
123 А 
Introduction to Econometrics 
Joint offeriy of the Ranndi ind. Stat 
testing of « ono is ey the 
Statistical te hniques apr ible t 
Stat 11 (Fall and 
133 р / | ind spring 
' “Conomies of the Former Soviet Union 
ànd Eastern Europe ( 
Analysis of current e nomic proble the 
\ іс pi 
Europe Topics ide е оп 1 € f 7 
live analysis of e n evelopment p 
: Eastern | irope, and selected deve [ t mies 
136 


tal Economics 


Natura] Resources and Environmen 


Analysis of 


Mental resources investigat )f actual and opt 
uses and time; review of arguments for pul та 


I market mechanisms that а ite energi 
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158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


165 


167 


169 


199 


141 Women and Work in the United States (3 


ECONOMICS 


Same as WStu 260 


Labor Economics (3) staff 
Analysis of labor supply and der 1: measuren 1 heor f unemplo 
ment; oct ipational ch ice; wage dillerent ib markt € ind policie 
(Fall) 

Health Economics (3) Jaily 
Economic analvsis of the determinant f demand, supply utpul id distri 
bution in the health care sector, with special empha n current р‹ 16 
of access, quality, ài i cost spring) 

Economic Development 3) | Jain, Smith 
Theories and empirical studie f the economic problen of developing 
countries (Fall ind sprir 

Income Distribution (3) - staff 
An analysis of the distribution of incomt vith focus o jut elati » to wealth 
and poverty Spring) 

l shen and Regional Economics (3 Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urbar ywth and development; firm location; 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets 

Industrial Organization (3 Kwoka, Snyder 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in 1 market 
economy, with empha on case studie f U.S. industrie (Fall 
Government Regulation of the Economy (3 Kwoka 
Economic analvsis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy 
Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 158 Sp 

Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis 

Same as EMgt 260 

Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Economic analys yf government spending and social regulation program» 
Topic : include public g ds. externali ni e transfer and ial insurance 
programs, ind benefit ost analvsis of government program I | 

Public Finance II (3 Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits. Topics include individual 
and corporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and t xcist taxi DI „rty and 
wealth taxes, des in oi tax syste! ind effects ої taxation yn labor ind capital 
markets Sprin 

Economics of Human Resources (3 Bouliet 
Economic analysis of education and tr i sbor market discrimination: 
marriage and the family, and social securi Fal 

Economics of Crime (3 Yezer 
Analysis of crime, both empirical and theoretical, that examines the links be- 
tween law and economic economics of criminal participation ind the eco 


nomics of law enforcement Spring 


Introduction to the Economy of China (3 
Ba kg ound, organization nd operation of the economi Apprals 1 of рено 
І ] om ppt 


Staff 


Br ina оү 1 I у 
mance and analysis of problems of development Fall 
Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese есопот\ Spring) 
International Economics (3-3 Dunn, Moore, Suranov® 
“A ) | Ir rT ' I 1 [| LU 
Econ 181: International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International тас? 
economic theory and policy Acader vear) 
А å желер! А icy - 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Stal 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies 
Special Topics (3) stall 
Topic > Vary depe nding or irrent issues of interest and fa ty avail ability 
Proseminar (3 Boulier. Bradlev. Cordes. Fon, Goldfarb, Suranovk watson 
Preparation an | presentation of a irch paper in any field of e onom 
igreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics іт contemp* 

view d toy i 
rary economics. Open only to economics majors in the enior vear ff 
Independent Research (3) 58 
» miei | nf 
Prerequisite Completion of 12 hours of 100-level ecor уге inc uding 
on I 102 wit у 

Econ 101 and 102, with a minin ide-point ет f 3.4; and appro 
of an independent research project by a faculty member of the Economie 


Department 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP d 


t Psychology for Learning and Teaching 


125 Museums ав Cultural and Educational Resources 


| í ik 


Computer Literacy 


W 
К 
Bache 
i 
neerin 
110 
!1 Circuit Theory 
Lart 
1 
| 
n! 
I 
12 Circuits. Siew, | 
Circ uits, Signals, and Svstems купак 
упа fai ; 
T | 
1 
user ү | 
І 1 7 n it 
t 0, 
Engineering Electronics (4 е а í | 
Lecture (3 | d 
дан \ Af 
ering n 
ma q 
ear amplific Je t 
Prereqi te: ECT { | 
10 Introduct ' | 
ion to Elec tromagnetics j 
laxwell's eanat i ' i} 


equatior 


ELECTRICAL AND COMP 

31 Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and Staff 
Review of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss laws 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, « ipacitance 
Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-value probler numerical solutions 
with applications Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 130; Phys 22 Fal 

32 Fields and Waves II (3) К 
Currents, introduction to electrical transmission lin« impedanct 
Smith chart, Biot-Savart law Ampere law, vector potential, magnet 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell’: equations, plane wave 
vector with applications Prerequisite: ApSc 114, ECE 31 \opru 

67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1 Zaghloul and Staff 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. Design 
and test of encoders, decoders multiplexer id arithmetic unit m n of 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters u ng a PLD, and random access 
memory systems. Prerequisite: ECE 20 prerequisite or corequisite; ECE 122, 
140 (Fall and spring) 

114 Analog Signals and Systems (3) Lee and Staff 


Applications of matrix theorv 


near graphs to electrica 


network equations; state-space formulation 


network analysis; 


| 
ind solution, Fourier transforms 
and spectra in electrical systems. Network functions; analysis and synthesis of 
analog filters, thé ipproximation problem; realization of filters. Prerequisite 
ECE 12, 20 (Fall) 


117 Introduction to Digital Signal Processing (3) 
Signal representation 


x 


riakopoulos and Staff 

sampling ind quantization, discrete-time signals, z-trans- 
torms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, fast Fourier 
transfer, IIR and FIR filter design. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite 
ECE 12 (Spring) 

121 Analog Electronics Design (4) Korman and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), aboratory (3 hours). Design, testing, and measurement of ana- 


log electronic circuits. Differential and multistage amplifiers. Output st iges and 
power amplifiers Frequency response of amplifiers, high-frequency models of 
FETs and BJTs. Introduction to feedback T logies. Use of electronk 
CAD tools, such as P-SPICI Prerequisite: ECE 20 (Spring 

122 Digital Electronics and Design (4) Korman and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Design and testing of logic gates, regen“ 


erative logic circuits, and semi onductor memory circuits. Implementation of 
such circuits with NMOS, CMOS, TTL, and other integrated circuit technolo 
gies. Use of electronic CAD tools. such as P SPICE. Prerequisite: ECE 20 
(Fall) 

124 Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3 Korn 
Electronic device: 


ind Staff 


in 
з designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical principles 
surface acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as converters. and paramet- 


ric amplifiers MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotrons 


MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electroñ 
mechanism in GaAs Gunn oscillators. Prerequisite: ECE 32, 121 (Spring) " 
126 VLSI Design and Simulation (3 Zaghloul and Sta 


Design of VLSI circuits Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors switch and gat 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, desi CAD system, speed and power 
considerations, floor planning, la he student will design а V Lò 


уой! tex 


circuit and simulate the design. May be 
ECE 122, 140, 162. 165 (1 | 
127 VLSI Fabrication Те‹ hniques (3) Zaghloul and a 
Choice of circuit te hnologie м 


or graduate credi 


t. Pre requisite 


process technologies associated with vary 
types of ‹ omponents. Fabrication of VLSI. two basic MOS technologies 4f 
other available technolog etching 


diffusion. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: ECE 122, 140 
(Spring) 


128 Testing of VLSI Circuits (3) Z loul and sull 


j ighloi 
je 
Continuation of ECE 126 principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that hav 


: ' 
been designed and fabricated 1 use of! ; 
VLSI system testing lé 


les, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical 
› 


Гор cs include testing techni ues ant 
g 0 
iboratory. Des r testability techniques and desig? 
Students must test the circuits previously designed May 
taken for gr iduate " redit 


à testable system 


Prerequisite ECE 126 Spring) 
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Design of Switching Systems | 
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Data Communications Lé 
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! Simulation of ( ommunications Systems 


Modern Measurements and Sensors 
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f the project th igl í este í [ n presentatior techniques 


project plans, packaging, board layout, testing procedures, use s manual, and 
user interfaces. Prerequisite: ECE 163 »prir 

165 Sequential Circuit Laboratory (1 ind Staff 
l'hreshold circuits and asvnchronous sequential circuit Testing for faults іт 
logic networks. Circu 1 g program FPGA. Use of desij iutomation pro 
grams in designing sequential machines. Prerequisite: ECE 67, 122, 140; corequi 
site: ECE 162 »pring) 

166 Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and Staff 
Experiments in support of the ilvsis and design of electrical powt tem 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices t ( rate electi power 
Rectification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequi 
site or corequisite: ECE 67, 1 (Fall) 

167 Electrical Power Laboratory П (1 Harrington and Staff 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labo 
ratory to perform such control. Applications of computer control to frequency 
ind voltage control in power systems. Prerequisite: ECE 166 Spring 

168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1) Lang 
Experiments in transmission lines, network analyzer measurements of scatter 
ing par imeters, microwave systems, fiber optic systems and intennas. Intro 
duction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. Prerequisite: ECE 32 
corequisite: ECE 134 Spring 

170 Computer Engineering Laboratory | (1 Zaghloul and Staff 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and micro 
computer hardv ind software se of microprocessors in control of systems 
Use of simulators, cross-comy nd development systems. Prerequisite Of 
corequisite: ECE 165, 181 - (Fall) 

171 Computer Engineering Laboratory П (1 'aghloul and Staff 
Class project, using a team ipproac h in designing the bsvst s needed to pro 
duce à complete digital computer system experience in software de- 
velopment, tex hniques for buses and local area networks, and design of I/O and 
memory subsystems Prereq iisite or corequisite: ECE 170, 182 (5pring) 

172 Control Systems Design (3 Carroll and Staff 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses root 

cus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linea! feedback control 
systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, ECE 12 or ME 134 Fall 

176 Control Systems Laboratorv (1) Carroll and Stafi 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital com 
puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and ompensation 


with computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlinear sys 


tems Prerequisite oi orequisite: ECE 67, 172 or equivalent Fall 
177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Stafi 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion 'e-phase ind single 


phase AC rotating machines and transformers, DC machines, rotating machines 


as circuit eiements. Prerequisite: ECE 12 (all and spring) А 
178 Electrical Power Systems (3 Harrington and Staff 

Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of elec 

trical power, three phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault an 


1 3 ; 
Voltage, current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switching 


surges in power sy stems Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and 180/8 
tors. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ECE 177 Fall 

181 Computer Organization (3 Alexandridis 
Structure and operation of a digital computer. Design of computer srithmet 


inits, data and instruction paths. Mit roprogramming; memory techn logy: VIP 


tual memory; cat hes pipelir ed computer organization; charai teristics of $6“ 
ondary storage; I/O interfacing. Prerequisite: ECE 140 (Spring д 
182 Computer Systems Architecture (3) A is and stafi 
Desi f bus-based ligital computer systems, memory subs caches, 80% 
muitipie processors. Comparison of RISC and CISC processors and standart 
buses. Bus transfer and control signals. Performance, memory management, & 
chitectural support for protection, task switching, exi eption handling instru’ 


tion pipelines. Prerequisite: ECE 140 (Fall and spring) 


! Introduction to Medical Engineering 


{ 


Medical Engineering Laboratorv 


Introduction to Parallel and Distributed 


Computer Systems 


92 Robotic Systems 


197 


) Robotics Laboratory 
Experiment t 
aut 
irm 
192/ME 19 
197 Special l'opics 
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198 Research 
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146 ENGINEERING SCIEN 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of study leading to 
the Bachelor of Science (Sy 


I | I 
rn neeri 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models Abeled 1 Staff 
Basi concepts and tect ique f deterministic opera est I deling 
as applied to problem industrial and vernmental decisi iki Linear, 
integer, nonlinear, and dvi nic p m netv k e the y. Prereq 
uisite: Math 32 Fall) 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3 T d and Staff 
Basic concepts and technique I stochasti erati esearc! deli is ap 
plied to problems in industria id governmental decision makii Markov 


chains, queuing itor i i t ysis 
and simulation Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 3 эрги 

109 Mathematics in Operations Research Abeledo and Stafi 
Mathematical foundatior f optimization theory near algebra ivanced 
calculus, real an Geomet а iterpretations. Numerical methods and use 
of software. Ap itions to modeling techniques in operations research. Pre 
requisite: Math 33 Fall 

135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling Clark and Staff 
Stock-flow analvsis of feedback vstems presented for policy ana and 
management. System dvnami рї ple f svste emploved to structure 
the problem-solvin process. Probler nd case studie ved using micro 
computers (Fall and summer 

151 Linear Programming (3 \beledo and Staff 
Гһе Simplex method and it iriant onsidered from theoretical and compu 
tational points of view. Duality ind sensitivity analysis. Decomp¢ tion meth 
ods for large-s ile problems. Network flow problems. Prereaui ite EMSE 101 
109 or permission of instru tor Fall 

154 Applied Optimization Modeling (3 Falk and Staff 
Analysis of optimization models. in li reas of nutrit vater pollution 
en reliabilit nventorv contr ате theory. chen il equilibrium port: 
folio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 
modeling software Prerequi te: Math 33 Fa 

71 Forecasting Tec hniques (3 Mazzuchi and Stal 
Regression inalysis and other heuristic forecast ig techniques. Detai id devel 
opment of the Box—Jenkins techr jue for time-series analy ncluding mov 
ing average ind expo entia 100th " ре , \р{ Ti п to eng" 
пееги business ind ecor 1 Di с | nputer ; ftw ire pat каве? 
Prerequisit ApSc 116 Fall | 

173 Discrete Sy stems Simul ind staf 


ation Frioaer 
5 ankan GU 'imulat inguagt Rane 
number/random-variat 


Simulation of dis lom: 


ments, termin te ‚ tior Р ten design* 
1 1 iM i [ I \ 1 
Determination of ini it distribut V Inc luct V lation of mod 
) > » 
Prerequisite ApSc 116, CSci 51 pern i { ; toi spring) 
82 itv Contr Stal 
182 Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling Mazzuchi and 9! : 
Mathematic il and statis! nd x ‘ Cont ol charts 
Ч usuca ippl IC ht oq шуа M t ( «tol 
acceptance sampling by attribute | variab t tv levels, co™ i 
H ч уе = Р 1 ad 
quaiity, relationship between reliability and у, Bave techniques # 
time-series methods Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or р tructor 
(Spring) 
9 > " St 
191 Problems in Operations Research (3 :oland and а 
Field experience in operations researc} бааша bir Each small 8f? 
locates an actual problem and formulates a за, те” nerations reset 
models Ural and written 3, 1: 


or 154, 269 (Fall and spring 
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T t$ 
These interdis iplinary courses are offered under the joint а es of the Departme? 
of Civil and Environmental Engine ng and of Mecl | 1А ра Engineer 
5 I M мек лса! and At Ji t n 


Engineering Orientation 


i} 


+ Engineering Drawing and ( omputer Graphics 
пінь to t 


148 ENGLISH 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in di 
Dance and the Department of English 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 


Minor in English—6 hours of introductory li 


literature courses, chosen in consultation with an or in the department 
Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours ої introductor literature (t | 2) 
and 15 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 12 m t be 
in creative writing, including at least 9 hours in poetry (Engl 104, 107, and 117 or 181) oF 
9 hours in fiction (Engl 103, 106, and 116 or 181) or 6 hours in playwriting (Eng! 105 108) 
With permission, a limited number of graduate course the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings ‘ 

t ll othe urses in English 
Engl 9 or 10 is waived by a score of 710 or above on the SAT II Writi ibject test or 28 
or above on the English component of the ACT testin batterv. A 6-credit-hour literature 
survey, such as Engl 51-52 through 91-92, is prerequisite to all 100-leve English courses 
with the exception of Engl 102, 110, 160, 161, and 16 


The admission of international students to any English composition course 1s deter 
mined by the EFL Placement Test. Students shou office of English as a For 


eign Language to take this test (see Students from Foreign Institu 4 dmis- 


sions) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 
9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenbetr and Staff 


Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive w гк on an. 


cess. Class meets 


alytical reading and on fluency and control in the 
five hours per week Fall and spring 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers 
n their prag 


Moshenberg and Stafi 


1( 
сап йо 


with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, fo 
matic and psychological dimensions. Emphasis on the мт process wit 
guidance in revising toward clear. effective, and engagir Fall ant 


spring) 
11 English Composition: Language 
and the Arts and Sciences (3 


Moshenbers ind Stal 


Prepares the student to participate critically in the diverse interpretative com 
munity of the university. Analvsis of texts, with logic, У ilues, anf 
"axis 
context. Focuses primarily on the polemic nature of writing ind thought Text? 
. 10 
and course topics vary among sections. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 (Fall à! 
spring) 
Stall 


13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) 


Study and practice of expository and mentative techniques; ‹ mphasis 4 
the rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and historic 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prereq jisite: Engl 9 or 10. T 
be taken only in conjunction w ith Hmn 11 (Fall) 


«sli 
14-15 English Composition: Women, Writing, and Power (3-3 sul 
Го be taken only in conjunction with the Women and Power L« idership РА 
gram on the Mount Vernon Campus uff 
100 Intermediate Expository Writing y 


Concentration on perfecting the skills of addressing à variety of үдеп 
focusing and organizing the essay, varying tone and method of discourse e 
using appropriate voc sbularv in several subjects. Texts and topics v үгү prered 
uisite: Engl 11 or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 students “il 

101 Advanced Writing (3) Si 
y wil 


Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects V n 


30" 
veloping f 


each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on dé ol 
| inter Empl i 
fessional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permissiO® 


instructor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring 


Written Communications in Accounting 


1 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences 


Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing 
І 


CREATIVE WRITING 


1 Introduction to Creative Writing 
Ar А : 4 


Intermediate Fiction 1 
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150 ENGLISH 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Plotz, Salamon, and Staff 
Representative works by major iuthors studied in their historical context; dis- 
cussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms of 
imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 52 
19th and 20th centuries (Academic year) 

61 Tragedy (3) Carter 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction 
in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett 

62 Comedy (3) Stall 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama nondramatic verse, and prose fic 
tion—Chaucer to Borges 

71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Sten, Combs, and Stafi 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville, 


Whitman, and Dickinson. Engl 
(Academic year) 


72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the present. 


73-74 Literature of Black America (3—3) Brody, Wald, and Staff 
Survey of the major periods and principal authors of the African American 
tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900. Engl 74: 20th century (Academic year) 

91-92 Survey of Postcolonial Literature (3—3) Plotz, Dow, and Staff 


Introduction to postcolonial literature from the perspectives of « olonizer and 
colonized in Great Britain, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada Anglophone Africa, and the ( aribbean region; literature 
written on the wing, in diaspora. Prerequisite: Engl 10 and 11 or 13 
(Academic year) 


112 Chaucer (3) Cohen 
Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern perspet 
tive and as products of specific economic, social, and cultural tren Is of the late 
14th century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle 
English (Fall) 

113 Medieval Literature (3) Cohen 


Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, including romances, saints' leg 
ends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, to explore some 
of the principal concerns of medieval culture. How these texts responded to ani 
shaped the changing patterns of medieval culture, as the clergy the aristocracy: 
and the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture of their own 

120 Critical Methods (3) Alcorn, Carter, Quitslund 
The topics and tec hniques of literary analysis, applied to English and Amer an 
poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and structura 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts 
(Fall and spring) a 

124 Play Analysis (3) wol! 
Same as TrDa 124. Examines both traditional and nontraditional ( Aristotelia? 

lysis of dramatic literature ant 


and non-Aristotelian) approaches to the an: 


explores literary and theatrical techniques used by playwrights (Spring, 0% 
vears) 

125 The English Renaissance (3) Quitslund, Cook 
l'arso “ Y 
Verse and prose, chiefly from th« period 1575-1625, seen in relation tO сой, 


tinental culture and the social institutions that shaped th development o 
English culture Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Васо? 
Herbert, others emphasis on the development of several literary styles and 0? 
adaptation of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 


127-28 Shakespeare (3—3) Paster Salamo? 
г P" 
ye te* 


terit 
on 


Close studv of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis on u 
in history and ideology. Survey of current critical practices (feminist, mà 
ist, psy¢ hoanalytic) and examination of Shakespeare as a cultural instituti 
(Academic year) 

130 Milton (3) 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course ‹ 
Career (Spring) 


cook 
f Milton? 


[a pci LA 1 
l rhe Romantic Movement 
M 
у 


15-36 Victorian Literature 
| 30—18 
win, Carlyle, Rusk f f 


Modernism 


1A 
Wy Ш 1 ew К 

| 

199-40 20th-Century Irish Literature 
I [ 
I 
arte 

153-54 The English Novel 
Engi 154 f 
and other 

15 . 

?9756 The English Drama 
Engl 1 ke 
Drese 

15 


163—4 


165 


/ Modern Drama 


1960 


158 Contemporary Drama 


E Xa 


160 


American Literature and Culture 
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American Romanticism 
rhe s} ipi of 
Cant writ 
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American Realism 
lhe I ГА 
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167-68 The American Novel (3—3 


17 


lectuals, Jewish feminism, and th« patriarchal tradition walla” 
195-96 Honors Seminar (3-3) Green-Lewis -—— ) "4 
. " C Г 
Genre and genre theorv: literature cultural artifact and trumen T4 


ENGLISH 


Sten 
tradi- 
ville, 


Maddox, Seavey, Moreland 


American novelistic 


Historical and critical study of major works in the 


tion. Engl 167: From be tings through the 19th century: Hawthorne | 
James, Twain, Dreiser thers. Engl 168: The 20th century: Wharton, Cather, 
Anderson, Hemingwav, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren Nabokov, 
and others (Academic yea! 

169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3 Chu, Romines, Miller 
Гһе relationships amon nic identitv, authorship, regional setting ind ne 
tional consciousness. Differenct in the literary culture of ethnically racially, 
and regionally diverse American populations; how t nsiderations of ethnicity 
and place have been reshaping the American literary canon. Texts and em 
phases vary with instructor 

0 The Short Story Combs 
An extensive survev of short fiction by a wide variety of writers ої the 19th and 


20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of tht short 
story by writers and literary critics included 
Staff 


171 Major Authors (3) 


In-depth studies of a single figure or two or three authors (of British, Americam 

g : , 

or other nationality) who have written in English. Topics announced їп the 
Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topk differs 

staff 


172 и ted Topics іп Literature (3 
l'opics Schedule of Glasses 


vided the topic differs. Topi: ji 


for credit pro 
projected courses include the Bloomsbury 
early modern literature; the p^ 
ind Freud Dostoevsky 


v! Ti ted 
announced in the тау be repeaieu 


group; chiidren literaturt 


rature; south 


›; literature t; literature politics 


t the Holocaus 


caresque 
and Sh: iKes peare 
73 Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3) 
Historica ritical, and theoretical stu 
Asi in 
peated for í 
74 African American L iterature ) 
Study of texts representing the experiences of bla k Americans 
and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings 


175 Gender and Literature Romines 


Dow, Plotz, Sunder Raja? 
African 
cs varv with instructor; may be Ё 


(Tratures 


Commonwealth—in Er 


redit p 
: Wald, Mille! 


ind the ide? 


Wald, wol 


" " ra 
ymbolic representations of culturally defined roles and issumptions in -— 
І i ' »sen 
: Male and female gender roles as fundamental to culture; the re presen 
E а 
tion of culture, in literature especial ind in the arts and human lities gener 


Quitslu® 
15 
and philos sophical to 


ind literary studie® 
fro? 


176 Literature and Philosophy (3 
An exploration of features that cer 
have noting 
differ 


Classics 


is of literary 


in common, how the disciplines of philosophy 


in their approaches to language and meaning. Readings range 


mporary texts 
Moskowitz, Ganz b 
Engl 177: poetry ction and по 

| Plath Mailt 


Rich 
short stor? 


both 


id modern 

-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor Kerouac 
Roethke, Baraka Berry 


incient ar 


Ginsberg Lowell 


others. Engl 178: essay 


man, Ashbery, and 
ind novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty wilt 
Olsen, Bellow, McPhee, and others suf 
179 Special Topics in Literary Theorv and/or Cultural Studies (3 lina? 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and іпќегаіѕсір фе 
studies that characterize contemporary English and American literary StU“ 
May be repeated for credit provided that topic differs o 


87 Asian American Literature (3 


" ans 
The т apidly expanding tradition of literature writter by and about nere 
Asian decent. The intersection of Asian American histories and the deve n 
literary tradit on; representation ol dentity, eth ity, gender orienti aliil 
188 Jewish American W riting (3 — raph 
А 
One hundred years of Jewish American writing in fiction iutobios ric 
16 
poetry, drama, and non-fictional prose. The immigrant experience к ийе 
the New york? 


philosemitism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and after 


10 
tural criticism; various critical a historical, 8 


torica 


candidates in Er n А 


197 Independent Study 


For exceptio u student 
iCccommodated in re 
ind arrange fi uper 
(Fall and sprir 


198 Honors Thesis | 


Under the guidance of - 

topic. Oper niy t [ н 
iting 

199 Internship Research and Wr t 
neihilit 

Positior ї res] (еф 

institution or other от 1 

Writing. Restricted 


ipproval of pl 
pr fe ssor 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGI 


Asso, late Profes« 
Donaldson I 
Assistant Profess rst 


s G.R. Bozzini, С.Е. M 


C. Reid, M. Kirkland (í 

W lacobelli, М.В. Bandas, Р.М. Ed 

Weasenforth С. £ 
“sistant Profe 


МІ. R 


оп 


oehm 


This ( omprehensive program in Ei 
enrolled OT pl ur 


ton’s international community, and f 
m 


and of English throu 
“ents enter 


Ing the pr 


я "L course 


Note: rt 


ie following cou 
Who аге 


enrolled in EFL cour l one 
"ШО in other course With permi n OF 
Permission of the dear, students enrolled : 
dents enrolled it 

"Xe only EFL c. 


"urses 
n SI 


'ecial cases and with the approval of the 
“0, 30, апа 40 сар be t iken separately. Tuiti 
““Cording}y 
15 Basic English (0) 
Introduction to basic T 
reading speaking, and liste em 
registered in EFL 15 w t not be pe 
Course. Som, ious Ei h st d 
9f 7 credit hours laboratory fee, $70 
<0 Lower-Intermediate English (0 А 
Continued 'tudy of basic grammar. ! 
Cabulary ind composition. En | 
hours per week. S ^ fered 


for 


апу other acaden 
laboratory fee, $70 


30 Intermediate English (0 
Continued Study of grammar with en 
academic reading skills and vocal 
listening lo academic lectures 
Students 


registered in EF] 
demic ( ourse, Tuition is charge 
Higher-Intermediat, 

À ills needed 
note taking 


4t 


English (( 
їп ac ет I 


п EFL 45 may take two other cour 


JU will ги 
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70 


Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Merchant (Chair) 
A.M. Yezer 


Columbian School of Arts and Science 
ronmental studies leading to the degret 
emphasizing the social sciences, the | 
designed to serve the student whose participation 
process involves integrating information of a l« 
to the degree 
sion making that involves the interpretation and use 


ENVIRONMENTAL S 


study skills 


lowed without approval of the advisor or dean 


l'wenty class 
it the rate ‹ 


credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 

Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Tyndall 
Emphasis on the resear writing proct Practice in readi nive tv-level 
materials. Focus on revision and editin ht class hours per week. Tuition 1$ 
charged at the rate of 4 edit hot 

EFL Tutorial (0 Connerton 
Individualized instruction in specifi kill are Departmental approval re 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate о! 3 credit hou depending on the 
number of hours of instructior 

Semi-Intensive Advanced English Weasenforth 
for International Graduate Students (0 

A writing workshop that focuses on academic гевеаг‹ critical reading strate 
gies, and phase vf the writi ) € Practice in genres of academic writing 
equired across the curriculum. Oral presentations bà ( ritten texts. Eight 
class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hour: 

English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Iacobelli 
for International Students (3 

Expository writing and library research ethods course for students who 
demonstrate high proficiency I | | iss hours per week l'his course 
can be taken by international students іп het Engl 9 or 10. Special fee $25 


Connerton 
ail required 
Kir kland 


Independent Study (1 to 3) 
| 


Individualized Departmental approv 


tion pecific skill are 
Academic Writing and Research Methods 


for International Graduate Students (3 


instruc 


te students 


Academi ing and library research method irse Tor gradua 
who demonstrate high proficiency in English. Four class hours рет week 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3 ЦА " 
For students who demonstrate М roficiencv in I sh and wish to improv" 
their formal oral communication skills. Empha ntervi: g preparing 
and delivering informative id pe 1S1 Vt eeche ind lea g and раг, 
ipating in small-group discussions. Еош iss hours per week. Spe ial fee, S 
American Language and Culture (3 Р 


" 
sh and wish tor 


For EFL students wl i 
rse examine" 


» high proficiency 


10 demons 


fine their reading, discussion, and academic writing skills rhe cou 


A үй" 
the forces that have shaped contemporary American culture ind society y $$ 
{ r С]@?” 

riety of texts, readings from the press, and documentary film are used. Four’ 


hours per week. Special fee. $25 
: Donalds 


America on Film (3) lacobelli 

For EFL students who demonstrate high proficiency 1 English and wis a 
improve their aural/oral inication skill — a 
comprehension and interaction skills throug! ind To 
Selected themes in American culture are traced throi o wll 
genres. Prerequisite: EFL 40 or pla n EFL 45. Material fee, $25 (ы 
American English Ргопип‹ iation (1 or 2) Thorpe 
For EFL students who demonsti high proficier in Er ind wish іб jn 
prove their pronunciation, intonation, and comprehension Sk Ils in Ame 
English. Small group and individual class session 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


D. Fuller, W.S. Logan, B.M. Mergen 


en 
: offer irtmental pro 
і nce 
Arts or Bachelor of 5CK р $? 


ot Bachelor ої f Arti 
rogram leading to the degree of Bachelor 9 M. 


-m | 

onmental decision 7 dims | 
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The program © 
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Ü 
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{ Bachelor of Science prepares a 1 role in envir 


11 information 


W ing 
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Anth 150 
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ental Studies 
Senior Seminar in Environment; 


ed readir id 
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ntroduction to Environmental Lé 
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Listings of exercise 


EXERCISE 


for exercise and sport activit e ent осо 
alaureate. The University not responsible fo ( eceivex f the activities 
of these courses ind the student à imes Tu espo bil u I 
50 Emergency Procedures and Safety Skills 
Training for certification irdiopulm үгү resuscitation and 1 iid. Labo 
ratory fee, $13 I ind spring 
Introduction to Athletic Training 
Designed to introduce students to profession of etic tra Exploration 0 
topics related to athletic tra n nd st edicit in о г required 
for Athletic Training Certification ing) 
103 Professional Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science (3 
i ‘ ^ tie j 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of exercise ind sport science ri n K 
professional competencies and opportunities (Fall 
07 Personal Health and Wellness (3) 
А survev of the various components involved in perso: T vellness: 
ness, sexuality, mental health, and mental health 
plication of knowledge through the sion-making 
ation skills Fall and sprin 
109 Fitness Testing and Prescription (3 ; 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and ideal body 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs Laboratory fee, $40 
110 Supervision and EU. of Exercise and Sport Programs | 
ЕГ - У 
Сопсер! techniques of the supervision апа manag nt of fitness pP 
1 tX us 
i 1501161 >p 
11 anizing and Directing Sport, Health, and Fitness Activities |J i 
tudy of techniques for teachin leading, organizing, апа ta ilitating spo 
health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized setting (Spring) 
122 Methods and Materials for Health E duc ation : 
4 
Conceptual ipproache Р rriculum design and teachin cluding plann 
е І b 
t ,dologv, selection and use of materials, and ev valuatio! 
о exp the b i ind. developmental às ects 0. 
I 1 : ) 
} in sexualit the p hol na ¢ t і ts of sexual bt Dav 
t 
exual identit cial fo Ff , exu € esearch trends in! 
area oi human sexualit I а ru 
134 Sport and Nutrition t 
rhe nutrition needs f ecreational exercise | rt kill t ig NUS 
[ ty 
tion needs: development of individual n progra it are sport activ} 
хори ; spor 
зресій‹ d identifica ) ind ect f itrition ү hl ffecting sf 
pertorman Fall 
ME oq the I Law (3) k 
| sport 
jas principi t the iw a t applies to amateur al 1 prote K nal sp“ 
Legal issues and their ramificati pri 
; Administration of Exercise and Sports Me dici ine Programs эҳё! 
lasic p elated to the administration of programs in the fitness." 
ise, sport and sports medicine field Fall 
139 Principles of Coaching nods 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coa hing met 
ind interdisciplinary principles applicable t iching spring) 
140 Exercise and Sport Psychology | cof 
otudy of psycholo 11 aspects of sport participants, athletes, teams nt 
І і sf | partici] „бота? 
m in sport situations, including personality, motivation, р" raini 
ichievement. and behavioral change strategie с1а! factors, U* 
mts, and measurement techniques Fall and spring 


| Working, Stress, and Human V 'alue s (3 A hil 


Recognition prevention, and control of stress and the burnout $ yw 
1 m к ай“ 
manisti nquiry into values, attitude ind stressi à е sted with ¥ 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor Fall 
146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3 иде 
l'he nature, prevention. and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. * n! 
| tion, and І he str І п hijeve 
will des in overall stress management strategy that incorporates à n 


151 Kinesiology 


An is of huma t t t exer p 
t movement patt Prere te: EXS¢ ; : ved 
irse in anatomy p 
152 Physiology of Exercise 
lhe physiological functi of the body | the effect of exe se on these 
Iuncti Р 1 1 
fee, $40 Sprin 
154-55 Applied Anatomy Physiology I-II 
Fundamental f hun t V | 1 Dre g 
health sci profi i | | ut rs 
nervatit ind blood [ it тее, 54! te to EXS Xo 
154 Academic vear) 
156-57 Applied Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory I-II (1 
Laboratory complement to ExSc 154 ( rrent registrat ExSc 154-55 
Laborat ry тее, 540 
158 Prevention and Care of Athletic Injuries 
Safety education, liability, prevent ind саге ої sp щй 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Prerequisite: ExS i 
Laboratory tee, 540 Fall 
159 Physical Assessment of Athletic Injuries 
lhe course is designed ti provide lectures and lab s¢ ns dealing with upper 
and lower extremitie for injury evaluati есі es. Fre 1 EXO á 
І iboratory fee, $40 
161-62 Practicum (3-3 
For departmental majors and min nly. Practical experience in relate 
ciplines, Mav be repeated for credit Aca 
168 Therapeutic Modalities in Sports Medicine 
The purpose of this course to explain and de nstrate the use of therape 
he modalities on the healing process. This will include discussion of t 18€ 
of therapeutic modalities to enhance the rehabilitation process after athletic 
Injury Prerequisite ExSc 159 or per І t t t tee, 54( 
(Fall) 
169 Therapeutic Exercise in Sports Medicine 
l'he purpose ot th urse is to d u i Ji er t t tation teci 
niques to specific athleti | y lementat 
and follow up afte есі t uries. Pre ] j pt 155 
Ji instructor S nri 
171 Issues in Exercise ind $ t Science 
i 5port Science 
Study of , irrent literature with implications for exercise and sport s 
Sper lalizations use of library re í M есі э, Uv 1 
5 ела empetencies. Senior ExSc majors only »pung 
pendent Study (1 t 
`Ог departmental maior nly lividually де € € tensive study 
in àn area of special interes Prere site emonstrate pete yÍ ae 
Pendent Work and perm ( ol à 1 st May өреа 1 
Cre 
175 "зо ач pw rens 
р (3to9 
Or departmental majors. Adn ion bv permission of advisor Fall, spring 
18 and summer) 
30 Topics in Exercise Science (1 t 
ріс announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro 


vided the topi, differ у ; T 


PO „2 E 


SEA; aae Cea 


rd. t 


158 FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 
Assistant Professor W.E. Wilson 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading 10 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administrati 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequisite to all courses in the Finance 
Department 
staff 


122 Intermediate Finance (3) 
l'heory and practice of acquiring and using 
cisions by cases and/or models to assess the risk/return interaction ol invest 
ment, financing, and dividend decisions (Fall and spring 
123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, int lud- 


unds, Simulations of business de 


Staff 


ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security markets 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and sprin 

124 Advanced Financial Management (3 
Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial m 


Staff 
inagement 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budgeting, 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123 (Fall 
and spring) 


132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, Epp 
financing: 


Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market ind its 
institutions (Fall) 

135 Money and Capital Markets (3 
The process of « apital formation in a free enterprise economy, w ith spet ial «€ 
phasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates. Money mar 
ket, capital market, and derivative contracts (futures and swaps) are evaluate 


Staf 


from both investment and financing perspectives (Fall and spring 
190 Special Topics (3) 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 

Assigned topics À Imission bv prior permissio! of advisor. May be 

once for credit (Fall and spring) 


Stafl 
I epeated 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Professors L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T. Ozdogan, М.Р Lader, С> 
Costigan, J.C Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, Н.І. Gates S.B Molin? 
D. Bjelajac, N. Blossom (Visiting) 

Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, К.Ј. Hartswick, P. Jacks 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart. В.С. Carson, L.D. Miller | Parad 
S. Odland, A Verplanck 

Assistant Professors T. Brown, S. Ruth (Visiting), M. Sammis (Visiting) 
(Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers М.]. Francis, R. Rodriguez, J.R. Spencer 
P. Wright, C. Wilson, V. Freuhauf, M. Karametou, S. Francoeur, S. Hutchison 

ts must 


180 


c. spang 


M. Най 


Bachelor of Arts with 
fulfilled 


The o | ; ces 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scien 


a major in art history—The following requiremen 


2. Required courses in related areas—FA 137; Fren 4, Ger 4, Ital 4, or Span e 109% 
3. Required courses in the major—AH 71; 101 or 102; 104 or 105; 106 ог wi №! 


110; 113 or 114; 117 or 118: 129 148 or 149; 9 credit hours of AH 198 (int luding ini 
hours of the Historiogr iphy of Art Histo or sem 
and 9 additional credit hours in 100-lev 


ry and 6 credit hours of ju 


el art history courses, f 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following equirements m 
fulfilled Ka 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and 5X iene ui 

2. А total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors excep! for st ГЫ 


with а concentration in | 


^hotography and visual communication, for whom : 
required 


| Require 1[ 


4 Required ‹ urse t 
history course 
^. Required fii 
П 1. I D » 
areas—cerami l anced ‹ 
Painting photography і 
b 15 hours to be take е 
and visual comn unicati 
©. 21 hours for stud 
182, 205. 206 
d. 21 hours for stud« 
Чуе courses cho en in í t 
e. Students concentrati: 
selec tion of co Irse 
5. Nine additi па! hours of 
Art History except for student 
Who may take 6 hours of elect 
7. Transfer st idents 1 tt 
Courses at this University, of V 
Вас helor of ] ir t 
be fulfilled 
1 Гһе general req irement 
*. A total of 120 credit ho 
VOUrses 
3 Required foundation fin 
4 Required irt history 
5 Required fine art € 
a. FA 108, 109 110, 11 


b. 9 hours selected from ! 
9 hours 
Printmaking 
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painting, phot 


selected fr 


[ 

һе ша different area 

Bac he lor of irt witi 
"equirements mu t be fulfilled 

1 The general require ent 

2 А total of зо І rt: 

8. Art histor AH ) 

‘NCient, Medieval, Rer i сє 
Wentieth cen 


"éntration 9r à combination of 


Five Year Ba, helor of Arts/M 


. І irts/M 
to the H A 


in the field of f 
‘S Program IS d« 


For graduat 

the a 

" епа 0f the Junior year, a ide 
ы. NO later than the begir ning « 
“Вагай, eligibility ind selecti 
"Teative | 
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ie 
i gi 
pi. И) 
| Im 
{ | 
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for credit toward an under 


With permission, а limited nu 


raduate degret 


listings 


ART HISTORY 


ind Stafi 


1-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3 Robinson 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistor! to Gothic 
irt. Art 32: proto-Renaissance tí dern art Art 31 and 3 fall and spring) 
71 Introduction to the Arts in America Bjelajat 
^ survey of American art from the period of colonial explorat ind settlement 
to the postmodern present. Politi 1l and social meanin f painting, sculpture, 
architecture t ind photographs. The relationship of art t eligion, the 
occult, Masonic fraternalism, and nationalism; issues of class, race 1 gender 


(Fall and | 
Hartswick 


2000 B.C.) to the 
the arts of the different 

1 
Iture. The Theran vos 


101 Ancient Art of the Bronze Age and Greece (3) 


^ survey of Greek art from the Mino 


of women, "heroic nudity, 


102 Ancient Art of the Roman Empire (3) Hartswick 


vat 300 В.С) 


A survey of Roman art from the successors ot 

to the fall of the Roman ! yire in the West | ›ас! of the Greek 
world on Roman art and culture itio hievements of the Romans 
in architecture, portraiture, and historical narrativt Focus on t city of Rome 
and other areas of the В vorld such as North Africa and Asia Spring) 


Jac ks 


104 Italian Art of the 14t 
и hitecture in 14th- and 


h and 15th Centuries (3 


The major vement n pà culpture а аг 1 
15th-centurv Italy. The devel f Renaissance stvle, including the revive 
of the antique, the impact of humanism and artistic theory, ат i the differen! 
structures of patronage (Fa " 
105 Italian Art of the 16th Century Jacks 
The artistic genius of Leonardo, Raphat nd Michelangelo in Rome Florence 
and Milan. The competition between pain ind sculpture, and the architec 
tural genesis of the Vatican and St. Ре ter l'he stvlistic transiti n from Rena” 
sance to Mannerism and the development of Venetian painting (Giorgion® 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto) Sprii 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) - von Barghah? 
Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch (Fall i 
107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) von Barghab? 
Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghe! Spring) 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe | Bjelaj?“ 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britair ind Italy Empb? 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, t analett® 


and Tiepolo Spring) 
109 European Art of the Early 19th Century (3) 


Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the ‹ 


Robins” 
0 


> 


yntext of Western ЕШ 
Ens 


pean political, social, and cultural developments. Er yn France, == 
land, and Germany representative stvles of res Delacro! 
l'urner, Constable, and Fri« irich (Fall) yn 
110 European Art of the Late 19th Century (3 Коро 
Examination of the revolution in stvle of Realism, Impre onism, and Р 
Impressionism in the context of Western European political, sot ial nd culi? 
developm Emphasi n representative stvles of Courbet, Manet, Мор 
Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin (Spring) quii 
111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick апе qf 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive -— $ 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, O7 mind ouf 


112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 
rhe great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary ‹ ivi 


(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Ё uphrates dog 


ent day Iraq) ire explored Empha is on the Pvramid Age empies 


he Sumeriar Akkad s.l \ у t 
113 Baroque Art in the South : a | 
litio ( t 1 1 | | 
quez, and Mur Spring | 
114 Baroque Art in the North 
Concentratio1 France, | у 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt ; т” | 
115 Christian 1сопорт aphy (3 ii 
Origins and de velopment о! 
to the ( I I L > | 
117 Medieval Art I согоо nl 
Early Christ | Byzantine Fa | 
118 Medieval Art i " 
Romanes Jut 1 Gothi pring 3 
119 Islamic Religion and Art та 
Same as Rel 163 
121 Spanish Art I 
Uiscussi ft are [ ted f \ Ф: 
teenth century. Specific toy be ann í eS t 
be repeated for credit provided the tent аш | 
122 Spanish Art П i | | 
opecific t pic to be a ince thé t ( es. M € | | 
credit pro vided th« ' t diffe: | | | 
129 20th-( entury Art in Europe ` | | 
Survey of 20th-cer З j | 
their orig he th cent ‚ I 5 | 
modernist movements and artists 1 M € ^ " 3 | 
Mondrian Fa i | 
130 20th-Century Art in America | | | 
Survey Of 20th-centurv Ame ра ting and sculpture Ё P H | 
avant garde. | nphas n artist i the Stiegiit І є ae | 
ments such as Abstract Express n, | p, Mini 1 Concept | 
Art 129 is re nended as prey t »pring taff | | 
145 Folk Arts in America —— | 
Ceramics 


woodcarving, ironwork, de tive | ur 


r | A 
5 ПУ ра ng weaving ind к j a, 
rafts. Same as AmSt 145 
147 


Ancient Civi 


ij 
lizations of Mexico and Latin America — 3 | 
Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the S T | 
quest, including Y atan and Centra! Ame з Speciiic topic to be il | 
‘Ounced in the S hedule of 15е. May be repeated f edi -— i 
... topic differ Жү! 
148 American Art I: Age of Revolution "uev n HARI. 
Examination f American art during the th-cent n 
the Ameri in War f г In pe lence, and the и ` t t f ә ü b 
SOc loeconom ic ind political purposes f art. with f s on Mason nd | $ 
Enlighten: nent symbo 1 " 1 the visualiza Ї еп! f | { 
149 American Art E Era of National Expansion 1 b || 
7 А » & t the т hl 
xamination of American art from the opening of the Erie Cana ay а i | 
»Panish-American War in 1898 Emphasis on the role of art in the expa РЧА 
the | nited S | 
Particularly Prota tant miller 5 piritualism ‹ | 
Masoni« occultisn Spr 


15 | 
›0 Internship in Art History 


2; 
я 
М т Rn tur cami e Ае. go it 


} 
Staff " 
Open to andidates for the B.A t history ind with the approva | | 
" " ! D Fi I 
advisor in art history. Ma t be repeated f edit toward the degree. iv [ | 
һе taken Р NP onl | 
155 4 Harts 
, Aegean C ivilizations peers: б 
n introduction t the excavationa mu/Udisciplinary aspects of Classical Ч 
К Оду, Minoan and. Mycenssen civilisations (1700-1500 MEL Ман A 
relations i betwe P Greek ar Pe ‘ х 
tu 


les B.( 


156 


161 
162 


165 


167 


169 


170 


188 


191 
192 


197 
198 


FINE AR 
the depa 


Oil and 
municati 


Design— 
21-22 

3 

24 


3-D Design—$27; Drawing—$75: Printmaking—$54: Si ulpture—$35 l'ypography 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Medieval Sculpture (3) Anderson 
In-depth study of sculpture of Early Christian period, ( irolingian era, or High 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 

Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
Principles of Museum Work (3) Staff 
Introduction to the history and development of mus problems of museum 
administration, connoisseur cataloguing, installation onservation ind 
educational service 

African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3 von Barghahn 


Survey of architecture, s ulpture ind painting from an ient kingdoms to e arly 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery ind iconography 

The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Areas may include France, Italy, 


Barghahn 


Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announced in 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if spec ific area is different 

History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3 Carson 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, in 


the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns іп economit, 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern agë 
(Spring) 

History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 


Carson 


modern period. I xploration of changing visu il characteristics in relation to the 
changing American experience Fall) 
History of the Cinema (3) 

Same as EMda 173. Laboratory fee, $35 
American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmSt 175 

East Asian Art (3) 

Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea 
South Asian Art (3) 

Survey of the arts of India. Pakistan, Sri Lanka Nepal, and Tibet, from pre 
historic times to circa 18th century 

American Architecture (3) ongstreth 


Staff 


Staff 


Staff 


Same as AmSt 176 staff 
The American Cinema (3) E 
Same as AmSt 192 of 
History of Photography (3) p 
Studies in Art History: Special Topics (3) ja и 
The historiography of art (readings in literature of art history from the Rena” 


a 
sance to the present) as well as other topics from ancient to ‹ ontemporary 


610 
Open to junior and senior art historv majors open to nonmajors by permis» 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


TS 


lote: F al o! 
Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with approve 


rtment. Schedule of fees for FA 123-24: Ceramics—$75; 2-D Design те 


| Com 


Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$100; Visua In 
we 


0n—$100; Interior Design—$100; 1 ithography—$54; Serigraphy $75; J€ 
$36; Bookbinding—$51 

Stepha. 
S 15 
men" 


Design I: Basic (3-3) Costiga® 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and el ; jon? 
of design. FA 21: study of two-dimensional design. FA 22: three йїтепё ij 
studies. FA 21 Laboratory fee, $24. FA 22: Labor ногу lee, 32 (FA ч 
22—fall and spring) ) 
Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of fi і 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spriD cul 
Photography II (3) Lake а. 
Continuation of FA 23 Experimentation with black and white films ал be 
opers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. Emphasis T 


tor 
spring 


41-42 Drawing I 


W ta 1 taf 
lementary investigation of concept I drawing, bot! i t 
I ) 1 rain t t t 1 II ht t t 
n the e ot hic materia i med ex Mate 
rial and mode! fee, $ per semester FA 4 ind 4: І 1 

11 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3 Ozd Staff 
Working with clay as an art forn Expl t f pincl b, I ind 
ress mold, paddling, and hi wing (есі es. Sket tudie luct d 
oxidation Kiin firings iy and giaze ^ [ t j > 16 
unlimited mate us and use of tools I 1 SI 

52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics Ozdogan and Staff 
evelopment f indt | and open forn Trimming iv and glaze ik 
reduction and oxidat кип firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $7 iclud 
ing unlimited materials and use oft Fa 1 s] 

/7 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief (3 Staff 
ntroduction to the bas methods of relief using t 1 1[ ks 
Black and-white and )I utior Laboratory fee, $3t I 

58 Printmaking Introduction to Intaglio (Etching) (3 Barnhart 
ntroduction to the ! net is of inta tec! ] ] t 
graving, aquatint, drypoint, lift grounds, soft pen bite ezzotint 
Black-and-white and color editioni ig. Lat t ee, $3t SI 

61-62 Water Color (3—3 Staff 
Painting in transparent ind opaque water color and in acry Experimentat 
Ў figurative, and lands ipe. | iboratory fee, $4 | ете \ уеа 
65—66 Painting I (3 Staff 
Emphasis on per onal expression with ex] ure t variety ol style 
cation of desigy principles to easel paintii Mate i lel fee 
er Academic yea 
81-82 Se ulpture I (3-3 
Beginning study of design and f ition of sculpture. Ba [ 
niques for media, inclu ister, stor 1 wood. | ratory fee 
per semester (Academic ye 
108 Are hitectural Drawing (3 Stall 
Basi graphic communication skills ay pr to the development of interi 
design projects. Two- and three-dimen м s developed t igh 
use of sketching orthographic draw I iraw 1 perspective tech- 
niques, Pre requisite: FA 42 Laboratory fee, $100 
109 Interior Design Studio I (3 n 


Application of basi design concepts and introduction to t! 
Development of f or plans and elevations, furniture lavouts. per 
ings, and present 

Site: FA 108. Lab 
110 Te 


Ге 


ratory fee, $100 


Xtiles and Finish Materials (3 sical 
Xtiles and finish 


n materials for commercial and residential interiors. Phvsical 
Properties, applic ition, testin re lations. and sr« f 7 I ahoratorv f 


1 | LOUONS 11 | t 11 111 i 1l 1 ry ше 
$100 


| E 

11 Furniture Design (3) etic. 
) 
'inciples and ‹ 


omponents of furniture design, both functiona ind aestheti 
Emphasis on construction, design, detailing of cabins work. Devel 


opment of 
models I 
112 Compute 
Introduct 


lesign ind technica ills. Ty nd thr 
Jy , 
Terequisite: FA 109. Laboratorv fee, $100 


r-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3 Staff 


ton to Dasic CAD commands. tu ind three-dimensional drawings 
p hancement ind plotting. Using CAD as at to extend the design process 

esign Studio II (3 otan 
Residentia] interior design: single-family and multi-unit at f resi 
dentia] building technolo ] odi à ement i ba lesign. Cus 
tom millwork VE 


and cabine trv des 


Sel BR? учы, 


AR 


ive 


114 


115 


11€ 


) 


117 


118 


11€ 


12( 


129 


130 


13 


) 


) 


2 Contemporary Issues in Interior Design Theory and Practice (3) 


123-24 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Interior Design Studio III (3 Staff 
Commercial interior design: office, restaurant, and retail. Application of bui d 
tract 


ing codes and ADA requirements. Layout and specification of contract 
tems furniture. Commercial textiles and finish materials. Prerequisite: FA 113 


and sys 


Laboratory fee, $100 

Studio in Historic Interiors (3) 

Exploration and interpretation of significant ре riods of interior des 
the study of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture, Focus on appli 
cation of historic styles for restoration or adaptive use. Prerequisite: AH 169 and 


Staff 


ign through 


170. Laboratory fee, $100 
Textile Design and Construction (3) 
Design and construction of various types o1 textiles, both woven and non-woven 


Staff 


Emphasis on the creative process and design d« velopment, Prerequisite: FA 21 
and 110. Laboratory fee, $100 

Methods and Materials of Building Construction (3) Staff 
Study of building systems as they relate to design ind. function of interior 
spaces: mechanical, electrical, HVAC systems Environmental concerns: energy: 
daylighting, and acoustics, Prerequisite: FA 108 ind 110. Laboratory fee, $100. 
Interior Design Studio IV (3) Stall 
Application of theories of human behavior and design in large-scale institu- 
tional settings, including public and private fa ilities serving medical, educ& 
tional, and extended-care needs. Prerequisite: FA 114. Laboratory fee $100 
Lighting Design (3) Staff 
Study of basic terminology, con s, and print iples of lighting design Study 
of light and energy, incandescent 1 gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task 
requirements, measurement and calculation, human factors, and design ippli- 
cations for lighting. Prerequisite: FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 : 
Design of Printed Textiles (3) Staff 
Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design techniques and de 
velopment of technical skills Prerequisite FA 21 and 110. Laboratory fee, $100 
Environment and Behavior (3) staff 
Study of interior design as it relates to the built environment and its effect on 


human behavior. Interior space as stage for soc ial interaction. Evaluation of in- 
terior spaces using standard research methodology. Laboratory fee, $100 
Staff 


The roles and responsibilities of interior designers in the context of ‹ urrent $0" 
cial and technical forces l'opics include business procedure and practice, leg? 
and ethical issues, and designer-client-contractor relations Prerequisite Fi 
108 and 110 


М $ ы f 
Individual Problems (1 to 6 each) - 


Y 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in > 
` } J e: 
area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen Prerequisite р 
mission of instructor 
suf 


Painting II (3—3) jel 
Medium varies, Selected from oil, acrylic, and watercolor. Material and moet 


fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) ard 
Painting III (3-3) Woodw® s 
. | С 
Studies іп the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on « olor, sp? 


jel fee 


planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material ind mot 
$45 per semester (Academic vear) 

Presentation Techniques (3) 

Advanced three-dimensional drawing using rapid visualization 
sketching, and constructed drawings. Development of multimedia rt 


suff 


technique" 
,nderifl 


tex hniques Prerequisite FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100 craft 
Internship in Interior Design (3 AF 
Application of knowledge and skills in project-based setting for a lox al 55 jon 
propriate placement and sponsor participation required prior to registri" 


Prerequisite: FA 114 and senior standing sta 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) p$ 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramit fon 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices Sket 


143-44 Serigrap 


ind technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varie i temperature {її 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $ Fall and spring 

132 Intermediate Ceramics Ozdogan and Staff 

Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical devel pi eelthrown cerar ilpt form 
Emphasis on section throwing, clos ind const Varied tempe 
ature firings in oxidation and гес по 1 here ( y and iking 
Laboratorv fe« 375 (Fall and | 

133 Ceramic Decoration | 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface lecoration, with expe 

rojects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze. « verglaze, and 
relief tec hniques. Laboratory $ 

134 Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3 Staff 
ntroduction to nonsilver an photographic process« At least three 
processes will be explored. I eative express Prerequisite: FA 
23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 Spring 

5-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3 Staff 
Jevelopment of techniques of water color; concentration in special projects 
Aboratory fee, $45 per semester Academic year) 

137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Te hniques (3 Woodward and Staff 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the 
present. Preparation of grounds, media, un lerpainting, glazing. Laboratory 
lee, $15 (Fall and spring 

138 History of Printmaking (3) nhart 
Survey and demonstrations of methods and materials of | тес} 
niques from 1400 to the present. Field trips to area llections fee 
$24 (Summer) 

139 Problems in Color (3) Costig 
Intensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective « xperit í I 
Color through the execution of problems in color ntrast and color scales 


Prerequisite FA 21. Laboratory fee, $18 opr 
141 Interior Design (3) 
Survey of b 


аѕіс interior design materials and techniques pics 
Plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials. fur 


Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall 
2 " : 
142 Interior Design Problems (3 


taff 
A theoretic al and practical in-de pth exploration ої 10r 
design selec ted from furniture design, construction ai i 


furnishings ind interior rendering. Topic to be anni 


Prerequisite FA 141 or e 
hy (3—3) 


Classes 


juivalent. 1 


Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all basic tech 


niques emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints Laboratory fee, $75 per 
146 pe (Ac ademit year) 

4'amic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3 Ozdogan 

Methods and tec hniques ol restoration, conservation, and installation of pot- 

ery, 


sculptural ceramics, and architectural cer 


with modular and mixed 
media attachm 


Specifications 
3 (Summer) 

15] Ceramic History 
Emphasis on ‹ 
historic 


ents. Emphasis on repair according t 


using permanent and temporary finishings. Laboratory fee, $75 


and Technology (3 Stafi 

lay and glaze formulation and hring te hniques with related 

Cer; al background Laboratory fee, $75 (Fa 

^*rami«c Sculpture (3) 

eveloping 

Quality anc 

Perature 

__ (Fall) 

3 printmaking: Inte 
+ seer pxPloration of relief technic 
РА arge formats using luan ply 


FA 55 i 
A ) / Laboratory fee $36 (I all 


152 


àn understanding of the sculptural ceran 


| creativity l'echniques in hollow and solid « 


firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75 


rmediate Relief (3) 


s using wood and linoleum 


ood among other materiais 


i. | 
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159-60 


163 


164 


166 


168 


174 


"d 


179-80 


181 


182 


183 


184 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Printmaking: Alternative Methods (3) Barnhart 
Exploration of alternative print techniques, i.e., ‹ ollographs, monotypes, trans- 


fers. Emphasis on experimentation, concept and personal style. Prerequisite 


FA 153 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring 

Printmaking: Intermediate Intaglio (3—3) Barnhart 
Intensive exploration of intaglio print techniques. Students may choose one or 
more to concentrate on and develop personal style. Prereqi ite: FA 58 оге juiv 
alent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation 0! perspec 
tive and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal style 
Material and model fee, $75 per semester Academic year 

Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 
Layout stages, inc luding basic formats production proces workil with 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Con eptual approach to problem solving Various graphic design problems, 


including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and inst 
tutional graphics. Prerequisite: FA 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $100 
Advanced Drawing Techniques (3 

Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be r 
if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee: FA 166.10, $75; FA 166.11, $90 


Staff 
vated for credit 


Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3 Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pin oil, slab, hump 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests 


(Fall 


Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $75 
and spring) 4 
Typography I (3) Molina and Stafi 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, in luding 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratorv fee, $100 

Typography П (3) Molina and staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type spec 
ification, copy fitting, and ty} and 
alphabet design Prerequisite: FA 171. I iboratory fee, $100 
Visual Communication III: Computer Graphics (3) 
Introduction to ‹ omputer graphics in visual communica 
puters in the design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic desig? 
Laboratory fee, $100 1 

Printmaking: Lithography (3 Barnhart 
Study of methods and materials related to printing images from lithograph 
limestone and/or ball grained aluminum pl ites. Editioning in black and-whilé 
and color. Laboratory fee, $54 І 


esetting processes Гүр‹ graphic layout 


„ай 
Molina and Stall 
ion. The use f com 


Sculpture II (3-3) Са 
_ И 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment an" 
[ jul} 
metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: FA 81-82. Laboratory fee, $35 ye 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) ua 
Introduc tion to color through exposure ind processing of color transparent 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color with emphasis о 
color as subject matter. Prere juisite: FA 23 and 24 or | on of nstruct? 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall) ' ff 
Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3 а 
0! 
Introduction to various lighting tec hniques. Available light manipulat ө 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creati 
expression Prerequisite FA 23 and 24 or permission of inst tor. 1 aboratt 
fee, $100 (Fall and spring) af 
Experimental Photography (3) Е p 
“ m 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and tet hnique* T 
. e Т 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact depart 


for current offering Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission ‹ 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) ate? 
Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) 1 


Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and summer) 


186 Portrait Painting and Drawing 


MA 


Model fee, $4 
| 


1689—90 Sculpture III 


193 ( omputer Design in the Fine Arts I 
* fi í 


XDIorat 


ipped paintii bject 1 
7 $10‹ 
194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts П 


Conti: ' FFA 


FA 19 


FORENSIC SCIENCES | 
rhe Department f | ens сіє es ffe 
Solumbian S hool of Arts and 
graduates 
103—4 Introduction to Forensic Sciences | 
Toy T ' { | | 
i | | 
FRE | | 
RENCH | 
San $ | 
e Romance Languages and Literatures | 
{ ! 
GEOGRAPHY | | 
п | 
Professors D.C. McGrath (Chair). LC. Lows І | 
Frofes T " s 4 ii 
и Lecture | } P. 115 
isso late Professor M T \ | 
lssistant р, n H 
4 I | LI К Ё i 


‘SSistant Prof м5 Дела S - Mes " їй P aL. 
. **VJeSsorial Lecturers W Mallett M >, IVL, LOIR 1 ede 
Bachelor of a: i 


fulfilled j t 1 wir в — i 34 if | | 


1 


| 
) The genera requirements stated under ( mt oct ы | 
^. Required rses in t} 6 credit hours | 
Or5. A, 1 » € І : І у |. 
^t least 6 credi: } i n 
(Pj edi | Ww g [ Ni! 
(Нш Са1/Епу ronmental/Resource Gi 108, 110, 13: 4 € M 
uman Geog 1 тучы. - n 
7 5 440, 1 11 it 4 
107, 124 151 i i | 
Minor ir 7 ornan h R 
TOM ea. h of t} © АГ “чуу учрда, да It 
чо 16 groups lists ‘ , | 
Wit MI 
o Ith permissie n.a li nite m - t А k alt 
Credit tow ird а; em ғ м ' n tin f dll 
listings п undergraduate degree. See the Gra | t Tul 
А | 
1 Intre \\ 
roduction to Human Geography Lowe, і 6 Wr 
5ystemat l e { i {| 
Space 4 MI 
T "cluding urbar izatior eo] tics, and la 186 га і |I y | 
4 Intr. 
Itroduction to Physical Geography 1! 
and human eco] ten he se, human populat i} 
| dynamics ind ғ 2 = à PEAS. А 
04] 1 resource geography I Ы 
ntrodu« tion to ( artography and GIS M 
а interpretati themat mapi 
Phy. Laborat "1 


AOT lee. $ 


GEOGRAPHY 


105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) ad heung 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geography, empiri 
cal research methods 

106 Geographic Information Systems (3 Cheung 


Analysis of cartographic data structures ind automated 


and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $30. Prerequisite: G« 
sion of instructor 


107 Remote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3 l'homas, Fuller 
Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, micro 
wave, and satellite imagery Application to rura ind urban setting irchaeol 


ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $30 
108 Weather and Climate (3) Cheung 


An examination of atmospheric processes an 1 climatic regions. Laboratory 
fee, $30. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Cheung 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of ! nduced climate 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3 Price 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural and 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospect: 

121 Computer Cartography (GIS) (3 Mobley 
Analysis and application of omputer mapping methods. Laboratory іе $30 


Prerequisite: Geog 106 
124 Urban Transportation (3 Lowe 


The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems ind 


urban land use patterns and structure juisite: Ge 1 

125 Transportation and Communication (3 Lowe 
The structure and evolution of tr insportation and communication netw rks and 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

127 Population Geography (3) - Chacko 
Patterns of world population; factors cont buting to population pressures 
growth, and migrations. Pre: juisite: Geog 1 

132 Environmental Quality and Management (3) Fuller 
The evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools. Th« global 
distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural re irce equisite 


Geog 2 

133 People, Land, and Food (3 
Spatial disparities in world food production, dem 
food-population balances; food supply problems [ 

134 Energy Resources (3) "e | suf 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production of en 
ergy resources. Examination of international ener; rgy policies 
of selected nations Prerequisite: Geog 2 

136 Water Resources (3) Fogg 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, use, and quality 0! water 
resources. Prerequisite: Geog 2 


Foggin 
nd distribution regional 


ent 


= 


69 Tous saff 
137 Environmental Hazards (3) staf 
. " 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions ind in 
pacts on human activities Prerequisite: Geog 2 Р 

140 Urban Geography (3) Low 
i T 

Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on pattern» s 
dynamics of location within the city Prerequisite: Geog 1 m 

141 Cities in the Developing World (3) McGrath, t д" 

І " Ç 
Urbanization processes problems, and management in the developing wo 
Focus on urban loc ation, politics, housing, services, employment ind envir 
mental issues. Prere »: Geog ; 

sues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 Lowe 


143 Urban Social Geography (3) , 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities Prerequisil 
Geog 1 | 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3 
Same as AmSt 144 

145 Cultural Geography (3) T 
Analysis of the rel itionships between culture and environment emphasis 


Geog 1 


staff 


staff 


spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisi 


146 Political Geography 


Interrelat € 


147 Military Geography 
Geography of North America 
ed t leve І ent of t evt regi 
153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design 


154 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa 
Cult | > 


ү | nattert f the Midd 
1 | апи | y 1 UR IL 1 pa t 4 t ы 
Prerequisite: G« 


Geography of Latin America 
Exan 


MA \ " 
VII adit у { imt f 7 ( 


161 


nat I spatial characterist у 


Geography of Africa 


Cultural and p il regio patterns of Africa. Prere 
T 
‘SS Geography of South Asia 
An examination of the cx ex егр!ау ої em t 
cultural, and polit eir ейе 
regional leve Prerequisite: Geog 
187 Building Cities 
rban development dynamics and experience the United 
including the pr t S change. | kg 
entre ene nlightened tize t pret 1 1 
1 in contem iry city-Dullding. 5 € A 1 
Bt j Р 
^-90 Readings in Geography 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours I geography ànd permissior 
( > 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought 
For students complet ig the major geography. Le ent 
theories, a d method gi t i rrerequis 
advisor 
T : 
^98 Special l'opics 
May be repeated for credit vided that the topi He T 
199 Internship 
Fleldwork. internshin. ar other controllad ees gnment wit] 
nization enga: k ; R V ere site 
8®0graphy cours 1 t t 
GEOLOGY 
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Ad у 
: Junct p, fs rV 
Professa lr йге 
опа Lect , IH К A 
*SOCiate Prof, Dp I : 
Asso, iate Pr : > ; ы. 
ede ilL | | kt 
апі Prof М Y 
1] 1 I 
'Sistan | f, M V 
( ] , р " Hret A у 
cturer R 7 E é R M.K 
y 
Bachelor Moa » 
( 1 > t 
iremente neice 
1. Th ч e 
: “Пе genera] i f Art 
, 7 er tate ) 
~ Requ ed trod А > 1 
4 Required ` , , 
Sen f 1 ч Courses ir ated are ' { tat 91 
поп Phy, | nis à : 
496,157 + г BiSc 11, 12 h p« f the € t 
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170 GEOLOGY 


4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 126, and 151 for both 
the degrees of Bac helor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 189, 195 for the Bac helor of 
Science degree only 

For graduation with Special Honors, a student must have ап over ill grade-point aver 
age of 3.3 plus the recommendation of the department; must take Gt ol 199 for 2 or 3 credit 
hours; and must submit an approved honors thesis or project report 

Minor in geology—18 credit hours, including Geol 1 and 2, or 2 and 5, or 1 and 105, or 


5 and 105, plus four courses selected with approval of the departmental advisor 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


1 Physical Geology (3) Rye, Stephens, Tollo 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the principal features of the compost 
tion and structure of the earth. Topics include the nature of minerals and rocks, 


surface and deep earth proce 


I ses, mineral and energy resources, and plate tec 
tonics. Laboratorv fee $35. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 
(Fall and spring) 

2 Environments of the Past (3) Rve, Fedo 


Lecture, laboratory An introduction to the history of the earth I I $ int lude 


sedimentary environments plate tectonics, origin of life and evolution. Labo- 
ratory fee, $35 Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5 (Fall and spring) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Lewis, Hanchal 


Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the impact of geology on the environ 
ment, with emphasis on the relation of people and society to natural environ. 
ments; population evolution, natural h izards, and mineral resources. Labora- 
tory fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 
101 Water and Its Interactions with Earth Materials (3) Stafi 
Lecture and laboratory; field trips as arranged. The interaction of water with 
rocks and minerals. Groundwater flow and contamination, environmental prob- 


lems, wetlands and estuaries, mineral deposits and acid mine drainage geot- 
hermal energy Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related fa tors 
that affect land use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geo! 1 or 5 or permission 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) Tollo 


Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to the cry stallography and chemit al sys 
tematics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the analys? 


Y › , á 

of mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mineral assemblages Prerequisite 
Geol 1 or 5 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 

112 Optical Mineralogy (4) rollo 


»ntificatio® 


Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basic light theory and the ide 
and characterization of minerals through optical | tory exef 


roperties. Labora 


cises provide in introduction to petrologic an aly f igneous ind metamor 
phic mineral systems Prerequisite: Geol 111 sion of the instructo® 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) í 
117 Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of ‹ rustal 42 


Geol 111, 


' 


magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor Fall) , 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lew? 
cone urrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors Prerequisit® 
Geol 111 and 112. | aboratory fee, $35 Fall) 

122 Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Lecture and laboratory. Study of natural and experimental rock deformati? 
and the relationships between stress and strain as recorded by geologi sum 
tures Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5. Laboratorv fee $25 Fall) 

124 Digital Mapping for the Natural Sciences (3) steph” 
Principles of surveying, GPS, data struc turing, and GIS compilation Field " 


laboratory exercises. Laboratorv fee, $30 (Spring, odd years) 


125 Marine Geology (3) Kravitz 


Lecture and ma 


p work. FI ip i € €010 
topography, crustal structure esse 1 € me 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5 or permission of instruct 

126 Sedimentology and Stratigraphy (4 Fedi 
Introduction to sedimentation and stratigraphy; origin and classification of sed 
iments and sedimentary rocks; introduction t stic and carl te depositional 
environments and stratigraphic principles. Prerequisite: Chem 11; Geol 2, 111 
(Fall) 

128 Geomorphology (3 Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Understanding the nature, origin, and 
development of landforms in the field and through the use of maps erial 
photos Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $30 opringj 

150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) Brett-Surman 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs—their evolution 


biology, and ecology, their false portraval in the press, and how scientists study 


them (Spring and summer 

151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3 Staff 
Lecture ind laboratory. Review of major invertebrate fossil ps. Uses o 
fossils in studies of macroevolut paleo« у t hy, tectonics 
and climatology Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 1 and 2 or 2 and 5 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Surman 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratorv or field work as arranged. General features of ver 


tebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecolo 


(Fall odd years! 


159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4 l'ollo, Wells 
A multidisciplinary ipproach to Appalachian ecology involving it jf 
scientific principles from both geology and botany, stressing inte hips 


between geological, geochemical, and bi logical processe ekl 
Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5 and BiSc 11-12; or equivalent with permission of in 


Structor. Same as BiSc 159 

189 Environmental Geophysics (3) 

Princ iples of magnetic, gravitv, seismic and electrical meth« 
logic al problem-solving. Ргег juisite: Geol 122 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

195 Field Methods (3) re 
Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geolo 
lerpretation. Students will be г sponsible for room an 
field camp (one week) Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), $30 

Е (Spring odd years) i 

199 - ndergraduate Кеѕеаг‹ h or Reading (агт M 

roblems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit Fall and 
Spring) 


ipping, and data in 


expenses while at 


GERMAN 
ERMAN AND SLAVIC 


2, 
Professori 
ASSOC tate 
ASSO, » 
Я lene Professorial Lecturer S Ficks 

ant p. " ~ 1 nib и 

4 SSistant pio ssors М.К. Gonglewski, М.В. Stein, J. Ryfa Heins, G. Shatalina, H. Franz 
, rial Lecturers B.M. Pollack, J.H. Dick 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1l Lecturer P. Werres 


2, 
Professors R. Robin, P. Rollberg (Chair) 


Tequirer with a major in German language і literature—The following 
1. The nts must be fulfilled 
le ређа T 
2. Pre пега! requirements stated i nder Columbian Sch f Arts and Sciences 
TeC Ё 1 ur I і 
Requ Tu site courses—Ger 5—6 (or Ger 1-2, 3-4) and Ger 91-92 
161-62 Pup Courses in the ‚ Ci : 109-10: tw: ы e f Се 
Bask ^^ 166; four courses chosen from Ger 171, 172, 173, 174, 175 
ache lo 
r / ‚ 
Te luiren Of Arts with a јог in R Р g terature—The f ving 


tents must be 


fulfill 


cnra ce 


172 GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURI 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 5-6 (or Slav 1-2, 3—4) and Slav 91-92 
3. Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10, 161, and 162; two courses 


chosen from Slav 171, 172, 173, 174; two courses chosen from Slav 165, 166, 185, 186 


Special Honors in German—In addition to the general requirements stated under Uni- 
versity Regulations, a candidate for special honors in German must have att iined a 3.5 
grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students must appl 
for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the junior year, must attain speak- 
ing proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Inter 
view, and must successfully complete an honors thesis (Ger 197-98) 


1 


Special Honors in Russian—In addition to the general requirements stated under 
University Regulations, a candidate for special honors in Russian must have att ined а 
3.5 grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students must 
apply for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the junior year, must attain 
speaking proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency 
Interview, and must successfully complete an honors thesis (Slav 197-98) 


і ind 3—4 (or 5-6), 9—10 (ог 101-2), 
91-92, and two 100-level German literature or culture courses (Ger 161 through 175) 


Minor in German language and literature—Ger 1 


Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1-2 and 3-4 (or 5—6), 9—10 (or 101-2), 
and four courses chosen from Slav 91-92, 161, 162, 165, 166, 171, 172, 173, 174, 185, 180 


Note: Students who are already proficient in German or Russian language or literature 
may, upon passing a departmental examination, waive any departmental courses below 
the 100 level as well as up to 6 credit hours of 100-level courses 


Placement Examination: A student who wishes to continue in college the language 
study begun in high school must take a pla ement examination before registration l pon 
completion of the examination, assignment is made to the ippropriate course 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


1-2 Basic German (4—4 Gonglewski and Staff 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understanding 
reading, and writing German. ! rerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. Laboratory fee, 55 
per semester (Academic vear) ) 

3—4 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staf 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understanding 
reading, and writing German Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 2 or equivalent Prereq 
uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

5-6 Intensive Basic German (8-8) Gonglewski and Stal 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reat 


а for 
and 3-4) Recommended 


ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 ' 
$70 pet 


majors Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 
semester (Academic vear 
9-10 Intermediate German (3-3) 


$ 


2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 


> 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermedié 


Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 P? 

semester (Academic vear) 
91-92 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Henn ди 

Ger 91: Survey of German literature from German mvths through medieval! 


y} 7 tur 
erature, baroque, and the Enlightenment. Ger 92: Survey of German liter? 


from the "Sturm und Drang" movement through Weimar classicism (6 


s Y s at 
Schiller), romanticism (E.T.A. Hoffmann, the Brothers Grimm) realism, ™ 
ralism, and ending with expressionism (Academic year) suff 

101-2 Readings in Contemporary German (3—3) Werres and ews 

І c e н 
Analysis of representative readings of expository prose from German Р of 
iis 


papers, periodicals, and other publications. Prerequisite: for Ger 101, Ger 


6 or equivalent; for Ger 102, Ger 101 (Academic year) suf 


109-10 Advanced German (3—3) Месте? i M 
d 


161-62 


processes of German ture il, historical, and tical context 


(Academic vear 


165 Modern German Literature I—in English St 
otudy of major trends in Gern terature du the We t id the 
l'hird Reich, including émigré literature (Brecht, Thomas Mar Feuchtw 
(Fall) 

166 Modern German Literature II—in English Ste 
Study of major developments in post-war East and West Gern terature (Böll 
Grass, Wolf), includin me иеп y Sw ind Austriar thors (Frisch 
Handke (Spring) 

The Age of Goethe—in German (3 He 

Read ngs of major work f Weimar clas І n the historical and cultura 

Context 

From Romanticism to Realism—in German Heins 

Readings in German romant sm, literature of the “young Ger iny movement 

(Heine), and realism (Fontane, Storm 

m Naturalism to F prea in German Stein and Staff 
udy of various literary movements between 1880 ind 1914: naturalism, im 

pressionism, symbolism, and expressionism (Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Manz 

Kafka 

174 Inside and Outside the Third Reich—in German Werres 
Analysis of literary devel pments inside the Na tate (p aganda literature 
literature of resistance, and inner im at the literat f exile 
(Seghers, Remarque) 

175 Literature of Two Germanies—in German Stein 
Evolvement of East and West German literatures ifter World War II, their sepa 
rate devel opments and ultimate unification 

195 Special Topics 3) Stall 
Directed study of German language teraturt О ut t Ma be repe te tor 
credit. Students must obtain chair's approval and arrange f supervision by an 

197-98 appropriate member of the dej I ind spring 
»enior Honors Thesis (3—3 Staff 
Senior honors thesis on а topic related to German languag iterature r cul 
ture. Required of and )pen only to honors candidates in department 
(Academic year) 
SLAV IC LANGI AGES AND LITERATURES 

1-2 Basic Russian (4—4 Robin ai ай 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking standing 
reading, and writing Russian. Ргеге to Slav 2: Slav be y fee, $50 
per semester (Academic vear 

}—4 Basic Russian (4—4) Shatalina 
Second half of beginning course in fundamental f speaking, under 
'ading and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav Slav 2 or equi 
requisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academ 

7$ Intensive Basi Russian (8—8 Rot 
Beginning intens Ive course in fundamental speaking, understanding, read 
ng, and writing Russian equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Recommended for 
majors, Prere пор Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per 

-1 semester (Academic vear 

0 Intermediate ] Russian (3—3 ind Staff 
Parse speaking listenir eading vriting at the ate level 

mete ntermediate Russian (6—6 Robin апа E 
late intensiv ! course speaking, understanding, reac Ig 
t'ussian. Compared to Slav 9-10, includes additional practice in language skills 
"rerequisite Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Recommended for majors 

Ч (Academic year) „ 

"722 Basic Czec h (3-3) Skopek 
E course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading = 
8 Uzech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 r equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 


er se sto 
i mester (Academic 


veal 


| 


23-24 
31-32 
33-34 
91-92 


101-2 


109-10 


161 


162 


165 


| 166 


174 


185-86 


GERMAN AND SLAVK 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURI 


Basic Second-Year Czech (3—3) À Корек 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understandin 

reading, and writing Czech Prerequisite to Slav 23: Slav 22; prerequisite to olay 
24: Slav 23 (Academic vear - 
Basic Polish (3—3) | 5i 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speakin ind tand readin = 
writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 Offered when the demant 
warrants) < 
Intermediate Polish (3—3) "T. ^ 
Practice in speaking listening. reading, and writing at the intermediate leve 

Prerequisite: Slav 32. (Offered when the demand warrant ur 
Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) R m 
(In English.) Slav 91: Russian literature and society, 1800-1860s, concentrating 


on the Golden Age of Russi zi 
) › ito ture anc си tv on 18 

montov, Gogol, and Turgenev. Slav 92: Russian literature and ів І | 

way to modernity; great works of prose ind drama bv Dostoevsky, Tolst 


in literature; poems and stories by Pushkin Ler- 


Chekhov, and Bunin (Academic year) d 
Readings in the Russian Press (3—3 і : т 
Representative reading and inalvsis of Russian per odicals and current рий 
cations. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor : „а 
Russia Today: Topics in Advanced Russian (3—3) Rollberg and : ol 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the idvan ed levt 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or permission of instructor (Academi year) ^ 
Literature and Culture of the Western Slavs—in English (3—3 Ry 


A broad overview of the cultural de 


х | " ‚салм the 
Czechs, and Slovaks) from the dawn of Slavic literacy in the ninth century to 


Joles, 
elopments in Western Slavic nations (I ol 


»0 
S ` | wide rangé 
present An interdisciplinary ind ci mparative ipproach covers à wide rang 


cultural fields: the history of the region. literatu 


ГА 
ial arts, SC 


re, architecture, visi 
ence, philosophy, music, and religio: күй 
Р ~ M " 
Russian Culture to 1825 (3) | arly 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from its ancient origins through the ( the 
19th century. Architecture from the medieval period through the end of 


he inf m ffacts of the We! 

Empire style. Iconography, the influence of the Church, and effects of tht 

on Russian culture : 
i ; i tollber$ 

Russian Culture since 1825 (3) Rol 


; xe ый t. including 
Survey of Russian culture fron incl M 
ivant-gar 


ie 19th century through the presen 
intellectual movements: rc 


alis in musk irt, and theatre; ballet 
painting; and effects of Soviet policies and of Perestroika 


è І | куй 
Russian Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 7 pact 
Basic themes, trends, and the ИИ 


literary figures of the 1920s to 1930s ne 
of the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of socialist realism d 
emigre literature (Nabokov)—in English куй 
Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Jates! 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years from Solzhenitsyn to the ^ 
trends: the “thaws,” the new generation of writers—in English күй 
19th-Century Russian Prose (3) 


ushki? 
Reading and from Push" 


lisc ussion of selected prose texts of the 19th century 91-7 
to Chekhov—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or e valent; Slav 
(Fall, even years) 

19th-Century Russian Poetry (3 
Reading and discussion of selec ted poetry of the 19th century 
Lermontov, Nekrasov, and others | 
20th-Century Russian Prose | А 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century from Bu 
Solzhenitsyn—in Russian (Fall, odd ye 
20th-Century Russian Poetry | 
Reading and discussion of se 
Brodsky—in Russian 
(Spring, even years) 
Introduction to Russian Cinema (3—3) duc 
(In English; all films subtitled.) SI 185: From Russian silents to the -— 
tion of sound and color (1896—1946), The great revolutionary directors ka а? 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko. Slav 186 From post-war to post perestro' 

ema (1946—1996): war films, adventure films 


qu 
куй 
( pushki™ 


) 
in Russian Spring, odd years 


куй 
nin © 


irs) куй 
from plok © 


| 


ected poetry of the 20th century 


| 65, 
Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 1 


коШе® 


98 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) 


GREEK 
« н 
>e Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures 


HEALTH SCIENCES 
Che f 


ollowing ‹ Irse ttered by the Health Sciences Pr ran the scl f Med 
‘cine and Health Science: ire available to unde iduate s the University 
Constitute 1! major portion of the secondary field ealth sci« є Prerequisites ma 
be e hitel \ " 
established for the rses. ] ti í T er ealt 
»clences, pleas ontact the Office of Recruitment and Adm f Health S í 
\ I \ і 
Programs in the School « f Medicine and Health Scie 
101 Psychosocial iw Health and Illness 
Comprehensive introduction to the рѕусі " | and s aspects of healt 
ind wellne S Кге п the development ої I t Sk iT the 
working з with dying patient 1 patients wit { " tive hé 
102 Pathophysiology (3 
Biomedical and si ientific framework for the understanding of human dise 
mechanisn b о ргосеѕѕе есі [ tat í fe 
immunologic, cardiova i enet es t ' tect Р 7 
reproductive, renal, hematologic, neurologic, and mus skeletal dise 
( 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care Syste m 
Incorpor: ites economic theory and р‹ v analy ethod gy t the 
impact of changes in the health care system on the practice of heal e 
Professionals ar і the quality and | ‘ f healt} ге 1 elopment of ' 
cal thinking skil through review of current med teraturm 
104 
. Management of Health Science Services 
Application of management ind organizational principles to the delivery ser 
Vices provided by health sciences di es t essi 16 r 
mation sy stems, leadership, tean 1 { « ant | es t 
management quality impr )vement, and management of nflict and chan 
HEBREW 
ee Classi 
^4581Ca] g | 
al and Semitic Languages and Literatures 
Гоје; › 
"Ors ' p DE 1 WI! P › 
Ribuff SLM Sachar, R. Thornton, Р.Е. Klarén, К.Е. Kennedy W.H. Becker } 
t 
T ,E Berkowitz, В.Н. Specto С} Q. H Peck, H 1 nese 
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irecte А Norton 
г and Pr ncinal МИР 
» cipal Investigat f the First Feds ect C. Bickfor: 
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176 HISTORY 


2. Majors must either take or waive three of the following four introductory courses: 
Hist 39—40 and 71-72. Waiver may be accomplished by passing а departmental examina- 
tion, which is held near the beginning of classes. Credit as well as waiver may be obtained 
by departmental examination or by scoring 4 or 5 on the Advan ed Placement Examina- 
tion, and waiver may be obtained bv scoring 650 or above on the College Board Achieve- 
ment Test. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP subject examination 

3. Majors must complete Hist 198 and 199, plus seven courses « hosen from groups (а), 
(b), and (c), below, with the following distribution: at least three courses from one o! the 
groups, at least two courses from a second group, а! least one course from the third group, 
with the seventh course chosen from апу of the three groups 

(a) Europe—Hist 109, 110, 111, 112. 113, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 131, 132, 136 141, 
142, 144, 148, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 

(b) United States—Hist 117, 126. 127, 129, 130, 133, 134, 137, 138, 139, 140 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 182, 184, 186, 197 

(c) Russia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 118, 126, 127, 145, 
146, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 

Special topics courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one 
of the three field requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor on the 
applicability of such courses 


For Special Honors in history, a history major must (1) meet the general honors 
requirements listed under University Regulations; (2) apply for honors candidacy an 
complete Hist 199 before the end of the junior year; and (3) in the ensuing semester, 
enlarge upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 while enrolled in Hist 191 
Only if the thesis completed in Hist 191 merits the grade of A or А— will Special Honors 
be recommended 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must ordinar 
ily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of theif 
senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, or may 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern Europe: 
modern Europe, the Middle East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin Amer 
ica, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatie 
political, black, or women's historv. In each case the program of courses w il! be plann 
in consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for 8 
minor, the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 40, 71, or 72 and à! 
least five additional approved 100-level history courses with a grade of C— or above: 


' " p 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be (а 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for ‹ ours 
listings 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, near th 


beginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer session 
Course Accessibility: Al] 100-level courses are open to students without history course 
prerequisites with the exception of Hist 136, 157, 191, 192, 198, and 199 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) ч 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious 


history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 © 
present (Academic vear) f 
42 Women in Western Civilization (3) * 
Same as WStu 1 f 
- lowe 1 Ы , 
50 М ashington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Я 
5ame as AmSt/PSc 50 f 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) = 
Hist 71 political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United am 


from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to present 
(Academic year) 
101 Special Topics (3) ' 
present. The topic 


$ 


Historical perspectives on great issues of past and 
semester will be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
102-3 History of Science (3-3) Сол 
Survey of Western science, technology, and medicine. Hist 102: From ante 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the Renaissance Scientific Revolution 
From the 18th centurv to the present (Academic vear) 


Introduction to th« polit ( 1 t I I 
from the beginnings of recorded hist t 00 A.D 
107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 BA Staff 
Survey of Egyptian, Me tamia І West t | 
civilizations from the N« th pt id to Alt de quest 
108 Greece and the Near East, 359 JB C. to the Second Century A.D taff 
Survey of cultural cial, pol il, and n leve pme e 1 
lenistic world and ieties о Ne f е t 6 
height of R« итап power and influence in these re 
109 Early Aegean and Greek ( iv ilizations to 338 B.C Staff 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age Minoan, He 1 па Мусепаеа 
lizations; classic Greek civilization to the Macedonia que Fa 
110 The Roman Wor ld to 337 A.D staff 
Prehi storic Italy t 1 dec the I { t izat 
cultural, social, and ү tica e ( ek der R i 
rule Spring 
111-12 Medieval History ) йге 
Hist 111: Evolution of the R an I t I Isla u 
tures and new societi« West; tl € tin ( ntil ab 
1050 A.D. Hist 112: Ме Ei fe tut ] creative 
movements to about 1400 Acaden M 
113 History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century (3 Saperstein 
The position of Jew n relation to Church ar State rganizat self 
government of the Jewish ty eme t 
sions within Jewish society; tl ^ її ра! I te € 
(Fall 
114 History of the Jews in Islamic 1 ands Saperste 
The legal ‹ status of Jew nder Is t t the M 1A 
basid rule over the Jewish community of B t | f Jewisl 
ilization in Muslim Spain: Metatherian Jew t Middle Ages; tl 
Ottoman Empire n yder nity and its effect і ternate years 
115 Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish History oapersteir 
А survey of Messiar is а tral force in Jewish history. stressing both the 
oretica] implication: 1 ге! festat Го је Biblica 
Christianity the orig f Cl t t Jewi M movement, the 
Sabbatian movement I I t І t F iter 
nate years) 
116 History of Africa Staff 
Survey of | politi iltural. and e оп levelopment from ancient times t 
_ the Present, with emphas n the ries SI 
117 Crisis or C conspiracy y? A History of the Becke 
International Politics of Oil (3 
The history of th r { Р i ave 
Oping re lationships ‹ ( M ere and 
118 eoroad (Summer 
‘hina to 1800 (3 McCord 
Survey of Chinese civi í е e last pe 
12 dynasty (Fall) 
fA The Age of the Re naissance (3 Andrews 
?mergence ot new fi f ax F ety | р‹ fr 
the 14th century in bh t 1550. 1 h It I tine background 
КА (Spring) 
“2 The ONSE in Western I urope Herber 
eligious political, and sequences of the theological upheavals of the 
123-24 Eu century (Sprin ае 
Hist dU rntellectual History m Ks е Y 
- ie “Century of Geniu nd the I ghtenment; God, nature ian 
evolution the Enlights hist € 
Psyc hoana]y 518; Communi fa X turalism, postmod 
ermism, and neo orthodc 4 i 


European Civilization to 800 A.D 


com cm 


125 Women in European History (3) 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and economk 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century Spring) 

The United States and the Wars in Indochina, 1945-1975 Spector 


Peck 


l'he American role in the Indochina Wars, emphasizing the period 1961—1975, 
rench, and Americans in Viet 
nam. Related intellectual ind political developments in the United States Cold 


and from the perspectives of the Vietnamese 


War relationships with China and the Soviet Union (Fall) 
The U.S., Japan, and East Asia Since 1900 (3) Spector 


U.S. relations with East Asia, highlighting the U.S.—Japanese politic il, eco 
nomic, and cultural encounter and the US-Japanese-Chinese relationship: 
some attention to U.S. relations with Korea and Southeast Asia spring) 
War and the Military in American Society Spector 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War 

Social and psychologi il dimensions ol war and military service (Spring) 
The Gilded Age, 1877-1900 (3) Anbinder 
Emphasis on industrialization and its impact on workers; urbanization, immi- 
gration, and race relations; and the transformation of the political system as it 
attempted to deal with these changes (Fall) 

History of Germany (3-3 Неге! 


Political, social, and cultural devel pmen id-17th century t0 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the рї (Academic year) 
Recent U.S. History, 1890-1945 (3 Ribuffo 


Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 
emphasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal Fall) 4 
Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 (3 Ribuffo 
Political, social liplomatic, and intellectual developments, with partit ular 
emphasis on the Cold War, “silent” '50s, and disrupted 60s (Spring) 

Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sacha 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the century to 
he present. Credit may not be earned for both Hist 136 and 157. Prerequisll? 
Hist 40 (Spring Ј 
History of American Foreign Policy Since World War II (3-3) l'hornt? 
Emphasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreign policy in the era oft : 
Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietnam War; Hist 138 Vietnam to tht 
New World Order Academic year 


i son 
Women in the United States (3—3 Murphy, Harriso 

» 
Survey of women š experience in U.S. history, the way gender has organized ™ 
lations of power, and the t of race, гє class, and ethnicity on wome? 


and on ger lem 
History of France (3—3 Kenned! 
Hist 141: Old Re hy and social classes; the Church; the Enlightf 
ment; the 1789 ipoleon. Hist 142: From 1814: breaks ind coat 
tion and 1789, 


' yv 
Xf France; Gaullism and the sur 


nuities in the succession of re 
поп; the weaken« 1 international | sitior 
of France; European Unity (Alternate academic years 

The Making of the Modern Balkans (3) Ag ; 
States of the Balkan peninsu ind Monteneg" 


the interplay between revolu 
f 


І itior 
о іо 


a—Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia 


, deve" 
Bosnia, Albania, Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Romania—in« luding deus, 
opments since the decline of the Ottoman Empire and the emergence , d 
с 
nationalist movements, and continuing through the lapse of the Soviet : 


(Fall, alternate years) 


The Habsburgs in East Central Europe (3) 
History of the Habsburg monarchy in its East Central European Conte 


e" 


А gn 
xt pefo" 


competition in Europe; response to the Enlightenment and the French Rev 
tion; the rise of nationalism; and final dissolution in World War I (Fall) p 
Russia to 1801 (3 kt 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the i 

century to the establishment of Imperi i| Russia as a European great y» ol 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultur il his 


the East Slavs especially the Russian Fall) 


Russia Since 1801 (3 


Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending force I revolution, reform 
and conservatis plomatic relation levelopme i so 
change Sprin 

The French Revolution ( Kennedy 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolution 
1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Eu pe at 
large (эште! 

History of England (3—3 Peck 
Deve lopment of English civilizatior t pa West lture. Hist 
151; To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 Academic ye 

Tudor England (3) Peck 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and relig devel 
opment of England, 1485-1603 Fall) 


Stuart England (3) Peck 


lhe civil wars, Restoration 15 Kevolution. I t reiigio SOCIO 
economic, and intellectual d [ s in England, 1603-1714 opring 

5 History of Modern Ireland (3 stall 
Che political and cultural development of Ireland since the 


I 
the continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with 
period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 19 


Science and the Modern World (3) Schlagel 
Same as Phil 151 

20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3 >A 

lhe main currents, with necessary 19th-century backg nec 

tion to the Middle E ast. Credit may not be ei d for bot! ‚ 157. Pre 
requisite: Hist 40 (Fall 

Modern Jewish Historv (3 —— 
А secular history of the Jewish people trom the 18th century to the present state 
of Israel emphasis on European and Middle Eastern political, economic, and 
Cultural influences Spring 

The Holoc aust (3) араан 


Гһе origins causes, and significance of th« Nazi attempt ti lestroy European 


Jewry, within the context of | uropean and Jewish history. Related t clude 

the behavior of perpetrators victims, and bystanders; literary responses; con 
perpetrator і 

temporary implications of the Holocaust for religion and politics spring) 

Jewish Historical Writing (3 Saperstein 


survey of Jewish attitudes toward history and examples of Jewish historiog- 
taphy beginning with the Hebrew Bible. Emp! 
naissance hist 


vedieval and Re 


orians and on th in the past 150 


years in Europe, Israel, and the United States years 

20th-Century Latin America (3 Klarén 
A Survey of the main soi ietal trends shaping Latin America in this century, with 
Particular emphasis on such themes as popul irbanization, reformism, 


mode 


mization, nationalism. revolution. the militar lictatorship. and the 
development process (Spri 
History of Latin America (3—3) 
Hist 163: Analysis ої Spanish and Portuguese іту 
1492-1820 Hist 164 
ent; thematic 
lismo mode 


A proble ms approach to 1 


emphasis on neocolonialism 


R rnization populism, and revolution Acad vea 
evolution in ^ Klarér 
olution in 20th-Century Latin America (3 Магеп 


Е ' ^ 
xamination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America espe 


( € 

lally in Mexico, Bolivia, ( uba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, process 
pad outcomes, ^ (Fal 

Immigration, 
ix 


nbinder 


Ethnicity, and the American Experience 
I Am- 


amination of the 
erican life 


9Xperience 


p» 


roie of immigration, « 


past and present, with particular 


and the prevalence of anti-immigr ment throughout U.S 
ТЫЛУ. (Рај) 
S emes in U.S, Cultural History (3 Mergen 
oüme 


as AmSt 167 


Seas 


uo ews 


AN gs. 


" 


> 
i 
} 


{| 
E 
P 


168 Colonial America (3) 
169 The American Revolution (3) 


( 
1-72 1 
I 


174 Special Topics in African American History (3) 


75 U.S. Constitutional Historv (3) 


76 The Modern American Presidency (3) 


178 History of the American West (3) 


179 U.S. Economic History (3) 


186 U.S. Urban History (3) 


HISTORY 


Fenn 


The migration of Europeans and Africans into North America and the political 
structures, social institutions, and cultures that they and the indigenous peoples 


created during the 17th and 18th centuries (Fall, alternate vears) 


Fenn 


The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the events 


surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. Spe 
ial attention to the influence of non-elite groups (Spring, alternate vears) 
J.S. Social History (3—3 Horton, Stott 
list 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
agrarian ега, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban—industrial era from 1861 to pres 
ent. Same as AmSt 171-72 (Academic year) 

73 African American Historv (3) Horton, Alexander 


Survey of the African American experienct emphasizing the contributions ol 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history. Same as AmSt 173 
(Fall) 

Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American experience 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed (Spring) 

Harrison 
Examination of the text and interpretation of the document that is the founds 
tion of the American government, with special attention to the changing ‹ har 
acter of race and gender as constitutional classes (Fall, alternate years) 
Berkowilz 


he development of the modern American presidency, from Theodore Roosevel! 
ag 1D 


to Bill Clinton, examining the intersection of personal and impersonal forct 
the creation of modern America 


177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) Anbinde 


The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to American society 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and politic® 


systems (Fall, alternate years) 
Stott 


E 1 ryi £ 
l'he interaction of environment and cultures among the different peoples vy 


tor occupancy of the trans-Mississippi region of the United States from the eat 
19th century to the present (Fall) А 
Berkowl# 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the prese? 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development 0 
national industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government à$ " 
influence on есопоті‹ policy 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History (3) Hershbe® 
American foreign relations in the 20th century indéf 
184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) Апы 


1 we 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how à total 
was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affectet 


generation that lived through it (Spring, alternate years) stot 


i 
ч à ane 
lhe American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating soc ial 


D 

economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from | у 
: $ 
industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implication 


public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmSt 186 Fall) ий 
87 History of Modern China (3) ма 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments e" 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thome 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestit ро) 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inc eption to the present (Fab 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) ur 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 " 
present. Emphasis on historical political, economic, and cultural fa tors. 
(Fall) suf 


190 Ethnohistory (3) 

Same as Anth 180 suf 
191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 

Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history: 


192 Internship (3 


appropriate institutions and age 
(Fall and spring) 

193 History of the Middle East (3) 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic back 


Ottoman Empire; action of European powe the area 


the Turkish Republic ar ther stat« | 


194 History of the Modern Middle East 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egvpt. D« 
of modern states mpact of the West or ture and 
imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab 
issues (Spring) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of East Asia 
Intellectual, institutional, and social deve pme 
tions of China, Japan, and Korea from their origins to 1 


196 The Modern Transformation of East Asia 
The social, institutional, and intellectual trar 


Korea from the mid-19th century to tl 


гу t 10 ] 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques 
Same as AmSt/Anth 197 
198 Readings for the History Major 


Required of history majors; this course s! 1 be taker 
Readings and discussions on maior trends in hist 

from the classics of historical literature. Students wh 
Cannot receive credit for Hist 201 Fal 


199 Undergraduate Research Seminar (3 
Required of senior history majors. № 
198 \opring and fall) 


HONORS 


niversity Honors Program Committee 


~ Grier (Director), A. Altman M. I 
Мое : D. Rowley, МІ. S; LT 


daro, К. Toll LUO 


Honors Fi 


The 
at The ( 


aculty C. Betenskv. R Samuel, A. Tschemplik 


University Honors Pro 


, gram offers а ү 
"eorge Washington | 


they арр! niversity. Incoming ott a PI 
Ors Pre у for admission to the University. Curren i 
4 Stam Office to join the program 
cours sti Requirements All Honors Program students must tak 
each semes 


ster and must maintain a cumulative GPA of 3.4 
Mester that 


, niversity Honors Progran 
Breater than 3.4 ( 
lave their 
mulative ( 
GPA of 
tain 


Scholar.” Students who fail t 
ir fail to take an Honors « ourse are considere 
transcript marked “Member. | niversity Honors Pr 
"PA falls to the level 


3.4 or higher are removed from the Program. Fres 


A of 3.0 are removed from the Р: 
enen > 
ral Requireme nts | reshn 


and may take in addition anv Honors Irse 
Honors Progran 


1 must « ym plete 1 senior thesis or rese 


Cia] } ап Honors senior thesis; the bred by th s 
« 1 ^ 
Priat ONors; or One of the senior gerne rend m 
ate | 
Stu jonditions the senior project may be done during the student 
‘ de | 
o nts may get Honors ‹ redit for internships or reg niv 
to do р етеш rough the Honors Program Office. CS vos 
, 
ded is must have completed 60 credit hours of c« irse work; SBPM 
т lave Completed 30 hours 
onors C, : 
Semes, Courses Гһе Honors | —— o 
Sler to Semeste 


Ј depending 7 


ро! е availabil 
i} Iu 


Study of history through internships in museum braries 


an Honors student meets this requirement, his or her tra 


ei Irom which it is impossible to gradu 


ian students must take Honr 15 


182 HONORS 


sources. The Honors Program Office provides a current list of courses offered. Honors 
courses numbered 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and fulfill cur- 
riculum requirements in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 115 to 179 are open 
to all sophomore, junior, and senior Honors Program students and other qualified students 
on a space-available basis. (Qualified students are those who meet the grade-point re 
quirements that students in the Honors Program must maintain at that level.) Courses 
numbered in the 180s are open to all junior and senior Honors Program students and 
courses in the 190s are senior seminars 

When an Honors course covers the content of a departmental course, credit is not 
allowed for both. Please check with the Honors Program Office for a list of course equiv- 
alents. In most instances applicable Honors courses may be substituted for program 
requirements; students should consult with their advisor to determine applicability 

A full description of the University Honors Program is provided in the Honors Program 
Handbook, available at the Honors Program Office or through its website: http://wwW 
gwu.edu/~uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list of current « lasses and 
activities of the Honors Program 


15-16 Honors Proseminar (3—3) Staff 


Required for first-year students in the Honors Program, but may be taken by 
others. The central texts and major ideas of Western civilization that form thé 
fundamental bases of modern thought. Honr 15: Ancient origins of modem 
thought. Honr 16 Development of modern thought through recent tin 
(Academic year) 
28 Chance (3) 
Statistical reasoning as it relates to public policy, particularly medical, 
s of statistics 


1608 


Staff 


eco 


nomic, and social policy, Emphasis on the philosophical bas 


(Fall) 
33-34 Honors General Chemistry (4—4) Knight 
An accelerated introductory chemistry course that includes special and ac 


vanced topics. Emphasis on laboratory research Prerequisite: one year each 0! 


d chemistry with laboratory. Laborato 


high school algebra with tr igonometry : 
fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear) 

36 Honors Geology (4) 
An introduction to the fundamental principles 
processes that shape and modify the planet. Field trips provide extensive first 


Tollo 


of geology and the geolog! 


hand research experience (Fall, even years) 

41 Honors Introduction to Sociology (3) 

An introduction to the field through the writings of the pioneer researcht 
cluding Emile Durkeim, Max Weber, George Herbert Mead, and Karl Man 
(Fall) 

42 Honors Sociocultural Anthropology (3) 
An accelerated introduction to the study of cultures that emphasizes fie 
research (Fall) | 

43 Honors Microeconomics (3) Goldfat® 
An introductory microeconomics course that considers both the philosophi@ 


Walla® 
yrs, ii 


Krulfeld 


basis of economics as well as its methods and applications (Fall) 


ү 
44 Honors Macroeconomics (3) Bradley 
T 
An accelerated introductory macroeconomics course that includes the study ‘ 
special topics (Spring) 
е T , , $ 
;3 Honors Topics in Music (3) youe®) 
pe : (o 
Special topics of musicology studied with respect to its cultural and histor! 
context (Fall) | à 
59 Honors Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, we 
> cis O 
Practical acting skills and the theory underlying method acting, Emphas” 
J the writings of Stanislavsky and his followers (Fall and spring) ЖТ. 
63-64 Honors English Literature (3-3) Г. Wallace, 20 > 
/ 18 
A survey of English literature emphasizing modern theory-based critic! e 


Honr 63: From the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment; Honr 64 From 


Enlightenment to the Modernist period (Academic year) ;sh 
81-82 Ancient Greek Language and Culture (4—4) e 
An introductory-level study of classical Greek language and culture ой 


grammar, vocabulary, and reading together with readings in English & 
ancient Greek society and culture (Academic year) 


! Business Law: 


i con 


iparativt uy 
law countrie we i "unt 
international tra ict 


110 Honors University Sy mposium 


Advanced Honors Proseminar 
Adi inced аут 


ics vary fre 


123 State and Society 


г 


Studv of 


Societies they ( Re 
125 Justice and the 1 egal System 
An examinati: f t 
course will be taught a 
126 Art, Censorship, an 
An examinatio j 
sion. The cour 1 , к << 
136 Issues and Innovation in American Education 
An introductory irse that ex] 
thought ind practice. Re 
and transform itio 
Р logic i nd peda ( i } zo 
170 Special Topics in Literature and Theatre 
This cours examines dramat 
national boundari« Mod 1 
the other the family nd the 
Sense of identity and the 1 
175 Honors Special Topics (1 t 
ори ire il t 
tion news I I 
180 Honors Contract 0 
Contractual learning in tanden 
Study to enh e the stude t ^ 
course Fall and <; 
182 Honors Internship (1 t 
p (1 
Off campus internshir 
SIgnments to put the 4 rk 1 


18 ” 

94 Ногоев Independent Study 

hdepend 
per 


, iGent study ir 1 toy 
196 Honors ESIA Senior Seminar 
ls Course compares the 
SUS issues Collab rative : 
198 Hao rement Fall ar j“ EN 
nors Thesis (3 
One- or two-semester th, 
credit Fall and spring 
199 Senior Seminar (3 14, 
Interdiscipl;, м L ' 
Weekly веты, РЕ ОЗСА! t 
seminar to d 


(Fall and Spring 


Hi MANITIES 


Hu ; 
manities Steering r 
I.E olo spe Ting Committee 


Pankin, у F oordinator), | Chaves, R.P 


Thibault M. Ticktin, D.D. W 


hool Mf A 

t ОТ Arts and Science 
арргоа‹ h to the stud f^ ^ 

de ау of the hun 


а ‹ Оһегеп! 


in the Middle 


introduction t Moni: 


1 


d the First Amendment 


A Comparative International Approach 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ductions to the cultures of Asia, Africa, and the Islamic world. With some vari itions 
among instructors, the courses deal with historical figures and events; creative works @ 
art, literature, and music; and systems of philosophy and religious traditions 


11-12 Roots of the Western Tradition 


Alcorn, Cook 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3 , 
Roman, Judaic, and Christiaf 


Basic ideas of Western thought from ea 


traditions Representative readings in drar іс, historical writings ratory 


1 spiritual autoDic sraphy 


ind st 


creation storie scriptural traditions 
(Fall and spring) ' 
Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke Salamon, Barnet 
Ап examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, thf 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Erasmus 
Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton and Lock 


(Fall and ‹ 


pring} 
pring 


The Enlightenment (3) Gant 


Primary works representative of 18th-century Eur ypean and American ‹ ulture 


1 " ё 
examined from thematic and histori perspectives. Music, drama poetry, Ù 
; nu $ і I f 
novel, art, architecture, economics, philosophy, and science are among the sù 
ects included; 18th-century notions of Nature, reason, liberty, equality nature 
law, and the question of human perfectibility Spring 


4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3 Guenther Plo! 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative wom 
of European and American art, literature, musi sophy and Фё 
ology. The 19th-c« monument 


collections, concerts, plays—fi m part of the сип (Fall) P 
5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3 Gamber, Green-Lé™” 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in W 
literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, musi ind cultural artifacts. M 
sues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holoctt? 
and the crisis of reason; the authorit ence; the decline of Western 
gemony; modernism and postmodernism Sprin j 
6 Asian Humanities (3 . , Chaves, Kim-Rensl" 
Che traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India Рак! 
Sri Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Japan Attention to religious 
philosophical systems as well as to continuities and hanges in modern Аз? 


culture (Fall) | 

African Humanities (3) Brooks, МІЙ 
Ап introduction to the literature, art, and philosophy of the Afric n contin, 
in historical, cultural. and jeographic contexts, Overview of sculpture, f* ^ 
literature; traditi? 


in АЙ! 


painting, and architecture; the oral tradition and modern 
ph losophie з and religions. The role f Islam and Christianity 
(Fall) 

8 Islamic Humanities (3 


Facets of Islamic civilization including the defi: 


Кой? 
! features f the Islami w 


| at 
dition and the history within which it has unfolded. The diversity withir ity 
ith moder? 


Islamic community is cons dered, especially in its encounter w 


Tick 
For stude, 


| two-semester in-depth expansion upon the content of Hmn 1 nw 
in the “Roots” Residential Progran nly. Hmn 11 is taken onjunctio 
Engl 13; Hmn 12, with Engl 100 (Academic year) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


University Professor J.N. Rose зац 4 
pA N prov 


Professors ( 


H Harding J. Henig M.A. Holman, С. Kaminsky, R.E. Ке nnedy Jr., Y. Kim, J Lind 
Renaud, P.F Klarén, R.M Krulfeld, ] Kuipers, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P. Lauter, £ А Milf 
J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe G. Ludlow, J. Manheim, C. McClintock 


Allen, W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, M.D. Bradley. 


| 
J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East. Н.В. Feigenbaum, D. < 


Р peddawêð!: ç 


M.M. Mochizuki, D. Moore, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post (Practice) ’ 

Reich, W. Reich, L.P Ribuffo, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, H.M. Sach ir, D Shambaug pyt 
Smith, M. Sodaro, R.H opector, R. Steinhardt, J.-F. Thibault, R. Thornton ] 

S. Wok hik A.M. Yezer 


Adjunct Prof, + 
ASSO late Profe s , af R. ( 
Dickson M. Finnen ` ^ | M 
LH Lebovic D.I ng - ES RW.R 
R Robin, Е. Roble 
G.C.Y. үү ing 
Assistant Professors D 
5: Jain, S. McHale, L. М 
Instruc tor R. Samuel 


The Elliott Sch ol of Inter 
le degree of Васһ‹ 
Students With à broad ! 


4 Solid libera rt 


contemporary issue 


Bac helor f Art 
Must be fulfilled 


; Stat 51, 53 "үктүү 
ТОйр Concentrati І ad vn 


B areas international po 
compar 


erna n 
and 


r101 
or 1 


( 
lowin 


ative political 
Se urity, 
Include Afric 
) 


na g it 


international ei s Viva M 
à, Asia, Eur )pt . ‘al 
ease Consult Program guidelines, avai 


Spec lal Honors 


ulations, 


an Honors senior t} 


"TOgram director Students must ap] 


u 
тау al be part I their ү 

ate Courses may be taken f 
Programs Bulletin f 


j ider the 
e found und 


der Special То; 
5 Introdu¢ tion to Ir 


5 g Perspective + 
A Wa hington 
iternational Affairs 5 
" required « 


Ourse for Elliott Di à 
content as Ps, ; While additiona fW 
dents to the | niversity, the city 0 à 
affairs Same as PSc 5 ған and sj К 
90 Latin America: Problems and Promise 
КАП interdisciplinar, 486 in Lat 
undergraduates to the dive: І M 
Culture and society of | Ча America Мс >> 
91 East Asia— Past апа Present ehe ve | "Te 
An Interdis Iplinary irse ойегіт А ble bast A 
guction to the civis c ! and prese ' 
92 USsia and Eastern Europe 
An штоф, lion (3 д 
ry ultidisciplinar, introduction t y 
Dion ang 


1 Central ind I 


186 INTERNATIONAL 


politics, with attention also given to economics, trade, geography, military 
matters, literature, and the media (Fall 

93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) Staff 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they iffect the present and 
inticipated future of Africa »pring) 


190 Special Topics (3 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues ої a more 
topical nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Glasses May be 
for credit 


195 Internship (0 to 6 


Internships in public, private, and nonpr lit organizations 
international affairs. Admission by permission of instructor and Elliot 
Office of Student Service 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) 
For upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor т 


May be repeated for credit with permission of the dean 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Professors С.Р. Lauter (Chair), Y.S. Park. Н.С 
Professorial Lecturers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck 
Associate Professors F. R bles, R Weiner, 5.5 I 
Assistant Professors M.L. Egan, D.M. Sanford, Jr., R.W. Click 


See the School of Business and Public M it Tor progr s of study le 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administ 
160 Introduction to International Business (3) 
The international business environment, including social, cultural 


technological, and institutional domains. Multinational corporation 
imperatives and organizational challenges, including financial, mé 


Staf 


urrent of 


repeated 


Staf 


concerned with 


t Schoo! 


Stal 
equi red 


„ading V 


ya 
politic? 
strateg” 
T keting 


human re sources, and other aspects of management. Prerequisite Econ 11-4 


(Fall and spring) 
166 International Marketing Management (3 
ocope of international markets; factors in assessing world mar keting 


ibutior 


nities; international marketing product, p! 
program development in dynamic world markets and global 
Prerequisite: BAdm 110 (Fall and spring) 

168 Foreign Market Analvsis (3) 
Project course involving global market research for target market se Лесі 
ket entry strate 


ing 


plications of recommended global marketing strategy. Focus on € 
process as ancillary component erequisite [Bus 160, 166 (I r 
171 International Business Finance (3) Rehman, Үй 


Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence ¢ 


rate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite В, 


(Fall and spring) 


Корё 
( poft. 


and promoue 
environme 


Robles, Te? 


jon, ү 


al? 
y and in-country marketing plan development ind financi m un 


nsu 


ng, Ol? 
yn 00 


Adm! 


Schum s 


173 International Banking (3) Rehman 
l'heory and practice of international banking; analysis of inte national © ^ 
mercial and investment banking from a management perspective; subject p 
clude current international monetary and financial environment, mone? Ие, 
capital markets, and topical problems of international banking from 8 тё? 
ment perspective. Prere site: [Bus 171 Fall and spring) 3% 

175 International Monetarv and Financial Issues (3 Rehman ine’ 
International macro and micro issues of money, banking, and finan веха g 
from а management perspectiv Topics incl international mo yo 
systems, Eurocurrency markets, | DX debt crises, role of the IMF and би 102° 
Bank, and development banking issues Prerequisite: IBus 171 or perm 
instructor (Fall! s 

I 


190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission bv prior permission of advisor May be 
once for credit (Fall and spring) 


"d 


ITALIAN 


ec Rom; CE iges and Literatures 
S nan Langu 4 
2 і 4 


JAPANESE 

See East Asian Languages and Literatures 
JOL RNALISM 

See Media and Public Affairs 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies Ч 
1.1 Saperstein (Direct M. I 
W. Reich, H.M. Sachar M. Tick 
Columb in S ГА Ва 
Udaic studi ea Г i 
Students Who wish t ate і 
philosoph а! thou ind 9 a ir 
the Perspective of ral acadt Tr 
the religie ispects of i i 
the world may prefer to elect 
Religie nl) 
Bac he г of Art it ( ( 
ulfilled 
l. The general requirements stated ur i 
2 Required coy ses for the maior (4 
(a) Hebr 1 2, 3—4; Hist 15€ t 
107; ps, 176 or 179 i 
(b) l'wo courses in literature: may be 
ог 


* In trang] 
(с) 


apy TOV 


ation, in tuding Clas 1( 
Гуо cour 


Ses sele 


al of in adv 


P i 
\ 
i: Hebr 
Minor їп Judaic studies Required: H« 
Sen in, onsultation With àn advisor desig T 
the Courses “sted below, (Of the 12 credit h 
Students who have tudied abroa« 
7 
O'umbian School of Arts and Scie s 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Lit у 
Clas 101  Israe і Society a 
Clas 185 


86 Direct 
Eng] 188 Jewish 
Hebr 1—2 


Beginning Hebr 
He 


br 3-4 Interme 
Hebr 103 Mode IT 
Hebr 104 Мод; IT 
Hebr 106 
Г 120-24 Advanced Hebrew р 
Ydsh 1-2 Yiddish f r Readir 

Hist 113 Histor, / the Jews 

Hist 114 History | the Jew 
Hist 115 Messianic Mox 
Hist 158 Modern | 
The Hol 


Jewish Hist 


{е Hebrew 
! Hebrew Nonfict 
! Hebrew Fict 


H The Isr | Media 
et ' 


ements ar 


Hist 159 


Hist 161 
Hist 292 


Israel Zionism ind the Aral 
PSc 176 


The Arab. Isi 
Israeli Polit 


4 Bible Hel 


тергеу 


PS. 179 


! nirt 
1611 ( UTI 


не зару | 


Ind | 
| M 
d 
L| 


X s ee ee mmt 
rZ 2 
» = ew, = 
gee "те; 


ДЕЕ 


~ 


AT 


CM 


188 LIBERAL ARTS 


Rel 103 The Prophets 

Rel 106 Judaism 

Rel 107 Rabbinic Thou; ind Literature 

Rel 112 Jewish Mysticism 

Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 

Rel 115 Jewish Philosophy n the Medieval Period 
Rel116 Modern Jewish Thought 

Rel 123 Issues in Jewish Ethi 


Rel 134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature 
Rel 174 Ате 


merican Judaisn 


KOREAN 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES P 


Program Committee: M. Price (Director), C.]. Allen, A. Balkansky, J. Ferrar, P.F Klaré® 
C. McClintock, J. Quiroga 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading? 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


" " d ts 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requirement 


must be fulfilled M. 

1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internation® 
Affairs : 

2. Required courses for the major—IAff 90; Hist 163, 164; Econ 185; PSc 183, 184; Geof 
161; any one of Anth 170, 172. 185. 186: one course in Spanish-American literature © 
sen from 5pan 55, 56, or 133 

3. Six credit hours of related course work must be taken in anthropolog d 
economics, geography and regional science, history, international affairs political ! 
ence, and/or Hispanic literature 

4. Completion of third-year-level language studv in Spanish (Span 10) or 
proved foreign language 


v, art histor? 
nother ар 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under { niversity Р 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in Latin American studies must have attain i 
3.4 grade-point average overall and « omplete either an Elliott School or Honors ^ 
seminar, or an Honors senior thesis or a maior independent study research proj® 
proved by the program director. Students must ipply for honors candidacy prior to 
beginning of the senior vear 


; | -hool I 
Students should consult th« program guidelines available from the Elliott S€ Во j 


courses pertinent to Latin American studies. Students should consult the program = у 
tor concerning certain Special l'opics or Selected Topics courses that may also be f 
this program 


LIBERAL ARTS A 


Advisor R.P. Churchill 


(H 
hel и ; mus 
Bachelor of Arts: Program їп the Liberal Arts—The following requirements " 


fulfilled в 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scien ўв 
2. Writing—6 credit hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 13, 101 111,8 
creative writing courses w | 
3. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—at least 6 credit hours 
combinations of courses specified under this General Curriculum requireme! 
more advanced mathematics or statistics ‹ ourses if prerequisites have been met 


4. Conceptu } lat 


6 cre 
f 1 le 
hours (two Б, 8 hou equi es) ch € from the nbinat = € 
this Gener il Curriculum req í t. O juence і 
Beology) and me in Group B (astron« y, chemistry phy e 
5 Social dit т í il 
“ourse sequences (as indi меа) must be chosen from eai f the A 
ta) Econ 11—12 or PS nd I 
(b) l'wo courses choset Irom Ant u t; Ant эЧ; 
l and 12: Soc 1 13 Д 
9. The Агіѕ—6 credit hours, of wl hour | 
under the ane м Curriculum requirem« Creative t Y 
tional hours m ist be chosen f the f ving: any t : XCt "^ 
162, and 173 through 198); Comm 160, 1 Mu i )1 ( i j " : 
or TrDa 45, 46 145-46 190, 191. Engl 81 may count t € ]uirem € 
Writing requirement but not both Р m 
7 Literature 12 credit hou 1 which 6 hour t be cl en п ‹ Du 
“ons of courses pecified under the General Curt 1 ге € nent. Six addi 
hours must be ‹ hosen from literature courses offered | the { шл Г 
Бчаре$ and | Iteratures, English R MT i lage | - е 
Slavic | ‘Nguages and Literatures Department Hered t пеп , ску 
8 Westerr Society and Ch t 12 credit hou ге required; 6 hours of paired 
“ourse Sequences (as indi ited) must be chosen from each of the fi wing t E 
(a) Hist 39—40 or 71-72: if those course have been waivt econd-gr , 
the History Department (except Hi t 191-92 and 19 nay be seit ted aN 
(b) Amst 74 72; AH 31-32; Clas 71-72; Honr 15-16; Hmn 1 2; Hmn 4, 5; ee 
x. 1, 2, AH 31 32 may count toward either the Arts or the Weste Soci 
Civilization requirement. but t bot! 
9 Foreign Lan suage—6 credit hours in a foreign language be nd the second-ye 
Sequence 
10, A minimum of 36 credit hour: must be take L ч úi : 
Courses (With a gr ide of C— or bette 
1 pecial Honors In addition to the general requirements stated under 1 niversity Reg. 
In at E sr Lamulative 3.5 grade-point У : 
vast SIX of the 12 requir. 1 100-leve ua 
T аце this program allow nsidt гери fle re шу 4 ы 1 ; nt si 9-7 su д 
Program Vera, го ensure that requirer ~re > - | ^ і he I 
May be comi meets the student's « volvir ш є и - sa ; RE 
5% hoo} of o with a second m jor. See interdisci] - xL e - 
‘rts and Sciences for a general de pt í i 


LINGUISTICS 

Ce i 

"тее 9n Linguistics ae | 
Улдай (Choir L. Bland С.К. Bozzini, J.K. Donaldson. S. Натат Y.-K. Kim-Renau 
lipers, R M Robin, G Song 
Columbian School 


BUisticg Of Art 


í ffo: n inter 
ind эси es I j 


i ent n 
+p ' а! 
issue The Purpose of the prog; he ovide ' ' boten: { , " 
Y v3. us | сд nd t 1; 
other м linguistic 3 through cour ses t ler the spice f» hrougl 
“€partments in Columbi in Collec. 
Minor 
Qo tor in linguisti 5—15 credit hours of co irses in linguisti в о 10 
( п if I à = 
E йге from each of the following eroun Applied Linguist Chin 123-24 
| 131 ! following groug \ppii ' — 
161 16° Biologic al Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103. Sociolinguistics 
Цару; ti hi “14 (with permission of instruct r). Acaden dy g about the m 
. ' 
* 18 available Irom апу member of the Co ttee T 5 
101 La Pad 
d апа Linguistic Analysis | 1 yi 
evelopment of a fundamental understand f thi ture of language a 
Componente including phonology, morphology. syntax. se nt а. 
mt n t Та ры; í 
atics Dis ussion of maior ipproaches, principle ind con n 
Inguistics Same as Anth фе. ~~ 
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190 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Professors J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, Е.Н. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Ji E.K 
Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, P.W. Wirtz, E.J. Cherian, J.H. Perry, P.K. Bagchi J.P. 
Coyne, К. Soyer 

Professorial Lecturers E. Marits, G.T. Solomon, J.L. Wild, D. Harris, D. Karlgaard 

Associate Professors L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, C.N. Toftoy, P.M Swiercz, DJ 
Cohen, D.L. Zalkind, W.H. Money, М.Ј. Granger, J. Artz, L. Williams, S.Y Prasad 
J. Bailey, J. West, P. Rad, М.М. Tarimcilar 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.K. Carlson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C. A. Gruel, К. Srinivasan ] 

Assistant Professors Z. Covaliu, P. McHugh, E.G. Carayannis, ( Goldberg, | Feinstein, ЁТ 
Anbari, D.F. Cioffi, S Dasgupta, Y.H. Kwak, R.A Lumlev, T.H. Rosen 

Instructors S. Lippert, E. Wright 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading 0 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


Lobuts, Winslow, Вай 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) і 
еп 


Survey of behav 10r al science resear h and рга‹ tice as 
Emphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the fun tioning © 


related to managem 


organizations (Fall and spring 4 
110 Applied Human Resource Management (3) Cohen, McHugh swier 
The labor force and labor markets. The legal environment of human геѕош“ 


management. Human resource planning; employee recruiting, selection, {гай 
health and safety. P® 


ing, development compensation, motivation dist ipline 
requisite: BAdm 130 

115 Leadership (3) 
Examination of theories and contemporary 
organizational behavior, and the management of human resources 


Malone, Сорё 
ends relating to leadersb 
I xperient® 


exercises designed to enhance interpersonal skills and leadership abilit® 
Prerequisite BAdm 130 (Fall) " 
117 Labor Relations, Negotiation, and Conflict Resolution (3) мсни, 
Introduction to labor-management relations. Labor law; economic, 80 jal, 8 


public policy implications of collective bargaining; negotiation an | conflict ™ 
olution in union and non-union workplaces, Prerequisite: BAdm 130. 
\Opring) Ai 

118 Principles of Information Technology (3) Granger, Lippe 
The impact of information technology on the business organization Analys 
design, development implementation, maintenance, and control of informal” 
technology. Emerging information technologies, such as tele ommunica® 
and multimedia Prerequisite: BAdm 54 Fall) 

119 Introduction to Structured Programming (3) 
For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, who will leer 
programming langu age, such as C, Pascal, or Visual Basic useful for busin” 
applications. Emphasis on computer applications in accounting and mam, 
ment information systems through hands-on programming. Prerequisite: 


eani 
I ippert, Grane 


54 (Fall and spring) ладі 
120 Structured Development with CASE (3) o: 
Analysis, design, and implementation of management information зуе 
(MIS). Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of the i 
development process. ( omputer-aided software engineering tools May еч 
for graduate credit with permission of program director and instrut tor 
uisite: Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) nif 
121 Database Design and Applications (3) oy 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database management syst 


) 50 
corporate and organization information systems. Fundamental cont epts p^ 


i " e 

base management and processing Expert database systems Hands on v. 

ence with database management packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 119 ОГ ре 

of instructor (Fall and spring) м | 
122 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) gui | 

с " ~ “ 

Students use artificial intelligence software to learn knowledge repre ys" 


and manipulation of knowledge and to develop business systems prered 


Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


| 
a 


190 Special Topics 
Experimental offer 
К: монем 

12 Small-Business Managen 
Theory and | 


{ t t 


199 Indepe nden Study 


MARKETING 
Professor S.F. Di i, | у ` 
Asso; late Professor M.L. Liebrenz-I 
As "IStant Professo; 
Adjunct issistant Р 


f, ГС І 
M 
Ser the f Busii Y 
he degree of Bache fI 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 


i gom 


' Consumer Be hav ior 
Social, cult 


sumers, Mo I buyer be 

attitude formatio: ind с} l 
choice decisions. Ma ket 

consumer research | 


c 


3 Marketing Research 


“SiC methods and tec! 


research project: ress ucl í 
data collection appro hes, da i 
Interviews questionna t 
Site: BAdn 4, St ] I 
148 Advertising (3 
‘lanning lve i 
“ppeals, med ction ar ая r 
criticism and re julation of the advert o 
Communi: ation tools, includin pt 
“site: Mktg 142 Fall ar 
149 


Advanced Adve rtising С C ampaigns 
) 


art ICipation in the Nat nal student Ad 
plar ning, copywriting 1youl ae 
BAdm 110 and permissio t inst 
Spring 

150 Sale 'Smanship and eus Management 
eve lopment ot personal selling and present 
of selling situations © Or 'anization of sales de] 
Casting quotas, territ € pertormance sta 
distribution cost Fall 

152 


2 Retailing Manageme mt (3) 


гену etal ng management and strategy 
Of retailin retail market ar 1 nancial analys 
Ventory тапа; ement 1 
_ ап; student Presentations and case a uy sos 
159 М Marketing: Strategic Planning уу‹ 
le Capstone semina narket 


Covered in І 


previous may tin Mark« 
dimens sons of mark, I lex 
Mktg 142, 143 150, and on« 
and spring) 


| 
| 
{ 
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192 MATHEMATICS 


190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Independent Study (arr 
Assigned topics. Admission prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit (Fall and spring 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors I. Katz. H.D. Junghenn (Chair), LL Glick, М.М. Gupta, E.A. Robinson, ЁЁ 
Baginski, D.H. Ullman, J. Przytycki 

Associate Professors V. Harizanov, К.С. Hockett, M. Moses, J]. Bonin, Y. Rong 

Assistant Professor D. Iv 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics —The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32, 33, and 124 i 

)4 | Е” 0 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hours “ 
approved 100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 125, 139, and 14 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathematics 


The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32, 33, and 124 ol 
mum of 24 additional credit hours ^ 


3. Required courses in the major—a mir 81 
approved 100-level course mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139 140, and $4 
4. Required courses in а related area 12 additional credit hours, to be selec tec 


te 
consultation with a departmental advisor, from a related area such as statistics compu 
w m 
science, physics, engineering, chemistry, biology, economics, or applied science 
least 6 of these hours must be chosen from courses at the 100 level or higher 


ener? 


| fa 
requirements stated under University Regulations 


Е x tbe 
least 3.5 in mathematics courses; enroll іп 3 credit hours of Math 195 in addition 19 o 
ota sen! 


11 Honors, à student must meet the g 
1 grade-point average 9 


Special Honors—To graduate with < 


24 credit hours of required courses in the major; and present an oral defense 


thesis prepared for Math 195 


tie 
Minor in mathematics Requirements: a minimum of 18 credit hours in matheme y 
courses, of which at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in con 
tation with a departmental advisor 


r] 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak” 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cov" 
listings | 
0i 
Note: Math 21, 31, and 22 are related in their ject matter, and credit for only a: 
the three may be applied toward a degree. Some course: require a placement examin 
in lieu of a course prerequisite. This examination is offered by arr ingement wa 
Department of Mathematics 
T 
3 College Algebra (3) I" 
Equations and inequalities, functions and graphs, polyn mial and ration? jsit? 
tions, exponential and logarithmic functions, systems of equations Pree 
the placement examination su 
Trigonometry (3) 
Right triangles, trigonometric бипс! ns and their graphs l'rigonometr! 


ties. Polar coordinates. Pr« requisite: Math 3 or the placement exam 


al 


n 


с jde 


insti? 


(Offered via distance education onlv) sta! 


Mathematical Ideas 1 (3) 
Prime numbers the fundamental! theorem of arithmetic, r tional aní 4 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers sw 


1 табо 


10 Mathematical Ideas II (3) gule” 
Axiom systems, probability, elementary gr iph theory, map coloring: " 
formula 9 

20-21 Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3—3) my 
Ап introduction to single-variable calculus (differentiation and inte isi 
algebraic and trigonometric functions with ipplications), with the conce 


tance ed M 
31 Single-Variable Calculus | 

Limits and continuity. Diff: A m 

metric functions wit ppiica : 

examination ra е . 
32 Single-Variable Calculus Il 

he uculus of ех t 


niques yf te t t 
requisite: Matl 1 OI 
33 Multivariable Calculus 
Partial derivat ve , 
vector calculu А | ~ - e 
Green, and Stokes. Ргеге la 


Ed r gement Sciences 
l Finite Mathematics for the Social and Manag: me 
Systems of lir t i 


theory, and 


mathemat 1 nnani 


examination or ore ( 6 


4 eme Sciences 
52 Calculus for the Social and Management S« 
Differential and inte аар 
busines: ind eci n Pret Iu = 
а Score of 560 i u 


ел] 


31 Introductory Special Topics (1 
Admission Бу n oi 


M t ере t t 
pt : ' Ha 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic а, et: * 
Symbolic logic as precise formaliza 
Dess of reasoning. Fo mai languages 


logic and lirst-order 


aer quantifie 
ematics Prerequi 


102 Axiomatic Set Theory 
Cantor's t} 


D paradox A x 
пеогу of sets. Russell's par 


framework fo 


' Mat} 


' t he І 
countable sets: ordi i M ‚ 
Math 32 ог permissi t inst 
103 Computability Theory (3 
‘he unlimited register mach . 
Putable functions ( hurch's thesis. Effect c 
halting problen ind other theoretical limita 
Prerequisite Math 3: pe 
106 Introduction to Topology 
Metri Spaces completent А 
linuity bases, subbase eparation àx быы te: М 
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MATHEMATICS 


gral transforms, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion, and Duhamel | 
integrals; partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 or Ар5с 113 
Introduction to Combinatorics (3 Bonin, Ullman 
Introduction to combinatorial enumeration and partially ordered sets. Basi 
counting technique: inclusion-exclusion principle, recurrence relatio: en 
erating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondence ind appli 
cations to computer science ptimization, and coding theory. Prerequisite 
Math 32 

Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin, Katz 
Divisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclidean 
algorithm, congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic func- 
tions, Möbius inversion, Euler's phi function, primitive roots and indict ind 
applications to cryptography and primality testing. Prerequisite: the placement 
examination 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Katz 
Study of groups and associ ited com epts, inc luding Lagrange's theorem, ( ivley's 


theorem, the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, and applications to 
counting. Prerequisite: Math 32 and 124 or permission of instructor 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Katz 
Study of rings, through maximal and prime ideals, and the study of fields, 
through Galois theory. Prerequisite: Math 121 

Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz, Robinson 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, and determinants. Vector spaces rank, 
eigenvalues, and diagonalization. Applications to geometry and ordinary dif- 
ferential equations. Prerequisite: Math 21 or 31, or 51 and 52, ot permission of 
instructor 

Linear Algebra (3) Katz 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral de omposition, similarity. Prerequisite: Math 124 
Introduction to Graph Theory (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
luding ap- 


ce, chemistry, and the soci# 


Fundamental conce pts, techniques, and results of graph theory, ir 


plications to operations research, computer scit 


cover” 


sciences. Topics include trees, connectivity, traversability, mat 
ings, colorability, planarity, networks, and Polya enumeration Prerequisite 
Math 21 or 31 

Projective Geometry (3) Bonin, Katz 
finite 


Projective spaces, projectivities, conics, pairs and pencils of conics, 

planes, coordinates, collineation, Desarguesian planes. Prerequisite Math 120 

or 121 or permission of the instructor 

Advanced Calculus I (3 Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 

A rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence ropics 
nd differential f real-valuet 

functions of a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, ane 

power series. Prerequisite: Math 33 

Advanced Calculus II (3) Hockett, Junghenn {шай 


include sequences and series, continuity 


Continuation of Math 139. Topics include: topology of К", derivatives of func 
tions of several variables, inverse and implicit function theorems multiple in 
tegrals, generalized Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 

Ordinary Differential Equations (3) r Glick, Hockett, Robinson 


tence ant 


Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include exis , 
- ations V 


uniqueness theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applic 
physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 


Partial Differential Equations (3) Сир 
Гһе solution of linear PDEs, Green's functions separation of v iriables Fourie’ 
analysis, Sturm-Liouville theory and methods. Prerequisite: Math 112 and ^^^ 
or Math 139, or permission of instructor ski 
Differential Geometry (3) Bagins™ 


* 
of a surfac! 


Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors. fundamen 7 
juss maf 


Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surfaces. The geometry of the Сё 
Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission of instructor +) pl? 
Introduction to Numerical Analvsis (3) e : 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative me 


^ n 
ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of nonli 


Prereq te: Math 3 124 а ome k wled 
157 Introduction to ¢ omplex Variables 
Analytic functio ind у 


pern o I t cto 
170 Computational ( omplexity Hariz M 
Detern tic and jete tic Turir } 
tions and the Chu | the Unde 
complexit " ( 
tractable lem I hi € ; 
prol ler Prere ju te: Mat! 4 
181 Seminar: Applied Mathematics 
Each offerin of th irse f ! 
matic Past {ор have cluded: f k fl I 
Optimizatio format thé ind ling the il systen 
ing theory. May be repeated f edit with permis Prerequisite: Ma 
and 139 or perm 
191 Special l'opics 
Admission by permi f instructor. M j 
195 Reading and Research 
Under the personal directi f an inet s 
ipplied mathemati: ijors м 
instructor required. May be repeated f 
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MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERIN( 


Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris, Lee | 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibrati Unbalance, whirling, vibra 
tion isolation. Measuring techniques and application ot mputers in vibration 
analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration ab orbers. Shock and 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 5t (Sprin 

Orbital Mechanics and Spacecraft Dynamics (3) l'olson 
Coordinate systems and transformations, rocket equation, two-body | roblem, 
orbit transfers, orbit perturbations, attitude dynami ind stability of symmet 
ric spacecraft, environmental and control torque Fall 

Thermal Systems Design (3) Staff 
Completion of a thermal svste n project that requires inte ration of the 
engineering science background, economics, reliability ifety, ethics, profes 
sional responsibility, and social considerations. Work includes deve lopment 
ind use of design methodology optimizatior feasibility onsiderations; 


detailed system descriptions, and presentation of results. Prerequisite ME 187 


(Fall) 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2 Garris and Stall 
Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional engl 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest nt is expected t0 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use ol instrument ition and 
computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final report ind per 
odic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120 Spring 
Aerodynamics (3) Mvers, Garr 
Subsonic and supersonic aerodynamics: potential flow, lift and form drag vis 
cous effects, compressible flow Sprin 
Aerodynamics Laboratory (1 ) Staff 
Subsonic ind supersoni wind tunne! experiments and muilator (Fall) 
| Stall 


Aerospace Structures (3) 
Basic structural theory of lightweight aerospace structures Development o 
shear and bending moment diagrams and stresses. Analysis of typical mono 
coque structures. External airloads and their distribution. Mech init i proper 


ties of metal and advanced « structures. Design of members in tension 


bending or torsion, and des 
Airplane Performance (3) staff 
Lift and drag estimation method Airplane rformance measures such 8 
specific excess power an 1 icceleratiol 

static ай 


з in shear opring) 


range and endurance, turning fli 4 


takeoff and landing performance. Longitudinal and lateral-direction 


dynamic stability. Control surface effectiveness Fall) 

‘le M pe 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3 Le 
Application of control theorv to the design of electromechanical systems Trans 


n. 
nents. Mathematical models of ope. 
»spon? 


anc 


ducers, valves, and other control ci 


ems. Root locus and frequency rt 


and « losed loop elec tromec h inical sv 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual 
computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Fall) ff 


Heat Transfer (3) su 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analytical and numer 
cal solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer арргоа‹ h, an 
ogy between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundament? 


concepts and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 (spring, 
Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3 Kaufman and е 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, velocities id 
accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphic® : 
computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed регіо? 


requirements. Prerequisit ns 7 | 

1 requisite: ApSc 58 | ч 

i i u ай 
Mechanical Design (3) Kaufman and $t 
Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context Sue? 
ind deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. 1 troductio® 


the design of mechani il components uch as fasteners, shafts springs af 
duction to the use i computers in mechanical engineering design 
CE 120, ME 117 Spring) staf! 
3 е о, 
Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3 Shen and nd 
Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metals, polymers ceramiC™ tog 
composites Relationships between properties of materials ind tec hniqu 


tion. ComP 


processing them. Process selection, des l integra 


1З Engineering Systems Design 


Creative ‘ ‘ 
) J4 { 
ect presentat 1 11811 iT E | 
(Fa | 
195 Computer-Aided Engineer ing of Mechanical Svstems і Staff IM 
Presentation of the ma ement ter ' еегїї | | 
interactive [| ni te [| 1 І te é t 
Consideratii r ‹ [ vi | 
concurre re trati ME 196 рї | 
196 Computer-Aided I ngineering Laboratory í | 
Instru ton and har | 
to the des 1, analy 
nents and te Cor rent re її ( М У 
197 Roboti« Systems Design and Applications Staff 
Modelin ind ana bot dt К 
linkages. De à elt 
Sions, and sens e fr 
Ware and software iy | 
experiment зат ECE 192. Prere te: ME 1 У | | 
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198 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


princ ipal арргоа‹ hes to studving communication and the role of communica 
tion in the contemporary era 
I 


51 Research Methods (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Li ton, Ма m, Willnat 
Processes of inquiry withi nterpersonal and mediated n tion 
Students are introduced t ncepts of framing research questio onducting 
literature reviews, developing a research design, and interpretin esults of 

ultural and social st ience re earch within a societal framework. Prerequisite 
Stat 53. Laboratory fee, $50 

125 Forensics Practice (Debate) (1) Keller 
Participation in intercollegiate debate activities as a member of the GW varsity 
junior varsity, or novice debate teams In-depth research on the nationa inter 
collegiate debate resolution, practice round ind travel t bate tournaments 
May be repeated for redit 

150 International Communication (3) Willnat 
Major international news-gathering and isting organization inter- 
national communi ations policy torums, organization ind treaties, spec trum 
allocation criteria, communications technology, and trade in communication 

190 Selected Topics (3 Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 


vided the topic dailters 
199 Senior Seminar (3 Manheim. Sterling, Folkerts, Livingston 
Harvey, Phalen, May, Steele 
Capstone course limited to SMPA program majors. Selected reading and 
discussion with possible fieldwork. Students should consult program director 


regarding additional restrictions on enrollmen 


JOURNALISM 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalisn The following requiren must be 
fulfilled 
The general requirements stated under Columbian Scho f Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Jour 100, 111; SMPA 50. Students must receive a B- or bettet 


in Jour 111 to be considered for the journalism major. Students may apply for the major 
while enrolled in these th ourses and may be admi 
3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 


4. Required courses in the major: 24 hours of 100-level course 


150; 6 hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124; 3 hours с} 


132 134, 135; 3 hours chosen from Jour 140, 141, 142, or EMda 7 
from Jour 152, 153, or PCm 128; 3 hours chosen from any journalism 
5. Required courses in related areas: Engl 51—52 or 71-72; 6 hou 


> 4 71—79° ү 
2, 3, or Hist 71 < plus an area of specialization consisting of a minor in ar nother fie 1а * 


18 hours of courses representing a cohesive area of study and ipproved by the advisor 


the second option is chosen, at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level. Minors 0ї вре 
cializations must be in programs outside SMPA 
Minor in journalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, including Jour 100 111: 


hours chosen from Jour 120, 121. 122. 123. 124. 130. 131, 132, 134, 135; 3 hours from Још 
140, 141, 142, or EMda 75, 140; and 3 hours from Jour 152, 153, ог PCm 128 


Spe ial Honors- Students with a 3.5 GPA in all courses ‹ mpleted at GW and in all 
courses required for the major may ipply for irnalism. A $ tudent = 
tending to apply most сари! with the journalism program director at the sta ‘t of tha $ë 
nior year. Application must be made by the mid-point of the graduation semester (Oc, 
ber 15 or February 15) and must inc lud le a letter of application and a portfolio of publishe 


pecial honor 8310 | 


d J 
or broadcast work. The work will be evaluated by the journalism faculty yn the basis " 
professional standards as outlined һу the program director 

i x ^ aal 

100 Journalism: Theory and Practice (3 e 
^ r І : an 
An overview of journalism in the United States. Introduces students to ой 
zations and institutions of the American news media, outlines basi history #4 

=: eee - „і, oF 
social context of American journalism, examines how news i onstructed, al 


explores intellectual un lerpinni brane а occup ational ideal ind professio 
practices that guide journ ilis m toda 

111 Reporting and Writing the News (3) Crowe, 
Fundamentals f news reporting and writing, with « ; n the print m . 
Develops news ju igment information gatheri 


skills, and facility 


news and feature stories. Students complete regular in-class an 


exer | 
mental pern lon to enroi oratory tee, $1 M 
112 Advanced Reporting (3 P 
Reporting, writing, and computer skills for cove a 
dept! new torie lect que earch : Vit | 
trame stories of public interest w ое learned и : : D | 
porting and writing assignment iboratory Tet des : E > | 
Restricted to journalist ij г perm n oi ; — i | | 
120 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3 ~ t il 
Technique t editorial and imn wril ean ' tn "e Н 
programming; function of mmentan тее ` - І | 
121 Feature Writing > 1 | 
Develop: ent and writ j| a wide range ої feat art xir id „кз | 
views, profile p-ed columns, and pt и шеш + > T „а | 
Writing assi nent 1 ү t ре 3 А 


publications. Prer 


122 Broadcast News Reporting (3 m 


Preparation of radii ind televi n 8спр ] 
workshop te hnique scripts are evaluated ik . : А ' 
Words picture nd sot 1. Exter ve use oi netw ^ ROW , TI 


Jour 111 Staff | | 
123 Computer-Assisted Reporting th 


Retrieving informat Ir oÜnline sources and vt " E м; 
*mphasis on the ethical use and evaluation of d : "PW 
lo analyze records and [ luce reliabit t уацаа ous 


Stories. Laboratory fee, $100 Prerequi 


124 Internet News and Investigation (3 , 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

Examination of new and journalism on the Internet with an emp} e | | 

Writing and presentation, including design and navigation. Students w De ex | | | 

Posed to news standards, eth Sues of access, and distribution and business | | 

Strategies оп the weh Laboratorv fee. $100. Pr 1 І 11 Ky [ ! | 

130 Economic Reporting (3 ms í | | 

Development of reporting and writing technique йене E > ; d | 
money and work l'he course explores how the media relate economi LX 

to the general public, and levelops journalistic practices thr — 


Writing and 
ing, labor 
131 Science 


inalyzing trends in br 


ind internationa 


L| ї 1 : | r | ап | 
Medical Reporting (3 т 
l'ranslatino the 50 


| 
worlds of science а me ef | 7 п Ж 
Class exercises and outside assignments. students v acquire reporting and | 
Writing skills needed tc nderstand ar present ex toj t iders a 
viewers Prerequisite: Jour 111 Even yt 
132 ( ; 


Develo 


Ping news gathering and writin ist led tor ti егар 


! 
x ; w i j x | 
mpaign Reporting (3 | 


iCal ( 


“отак E ng 
ampaigns, Using in-class ехе ses and outside signment tudents w t M 
“Cquire reporting and writing proficiency needed to illuminat: — pas i ү 
134 мах and how politics affects the live uze ‚ ' У $ | 
Ington Reporting (3) IT 
Examination of reporting and writing techniques emploved ews coverage of it 
the national governmen: with an emphasis on serving a re и readersni] {| ' 
audience, q sing Washington as a laboratory, students { келег есе, A L 
ISSues ind news makers in the legislative and exe tive branches of gove if "n n 
м ment Prerequisite Jour 111 t И Ё 
› Critical W riting and Reviewing (3 D | р \ 
pe P Wing апа commentir n the arts and entert ! 4E 
140 p l'équisite: Jour 111 


( 

i 4 

hotojournalism (3) бо | 
“ements of effect 


of “ive news and feature phot luding study 1 ev i 
slides taken by students. Picture selection, croppins ipt Gmdent 

[ 

i nclude film and developing 

aw i i . МА 

ч WSpaper Editing and Design (3 МсА 

” прћазі; оп new Spaper design, editin ind vout. Selecting and edit 

пе T if $ 
S; Writing headlines and photo captior alert a 

Os апа other g 


raphic materia 


200 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIR 


142 Magazine Editing and Design 


Setting editorial goals; pla tent and | T 
ing copy; working with art director it, ty] | ( 1 іда 
zines, house organs, and ir publicat to tic titut ind 
industry 
150 Media Law (3 ter 
reedom of the press, cens hip, le lat f libel 
and privacy, and business laws relat t ем | egt 1 taui 
comment 
152 U.S. Journalism History (3 eele, Folkerts 
History of American journalism, starti vith the 1, 0 
cial and economic developments. Med the evos 
ing concept of journalistic ri 
153 Covering Court Decisions | Stem 
Primer for journalists on how the court ith t k. Emphasis? 
on reading and reporting U.S. Supreme ‹ t ru ind lerst ling 10g% 
principles 
190 Selected Topics ( Stal 
Topic ind fee, if charged, announced the 5cht | be re 
peated for credit provided t et Te { 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6 su 
The student pursues a progra ting unde 
the direction of 1 faculty advisor. I ted t el Por the program 
director required 
197 Internship (1 to 3 ta” 
Students spend at le | ar week lit d i fe an af 
proved news rat perforn k і і í ect ; of UP 
journalism program direct | re | р I basis only 
Restricted to juniors and seniors majori! гї ne її lism. Permissh 
of the program director required. May be re if to 6 ht 
POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in politica 1 1 1t he ving requireme™ 
must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Sc! f Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; two course elected from PS 1 Stat 53 
J. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 d 199 
4. Required courses in the major: PCm 100; Psyc 156; Jour 111; and | urs Ol » 
level courses in politic il communi n. The foi t ya п fy un 
quirement: ТАН 152; EMda 140; SMPA 150, With реп t » octo ju 
niors with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply e Gradu! 
School of Political Management toward th . irement A 
5. Required courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100 vel рой 
science courses, and 6 additiona edit ws of 100-1‹ пу 0 
program in the School of Media and Public Affa { 
Y 
Spe ial Honors—Students with a grade-p« ive ( г bett i course V. 
completed at George Washington University and in a ' { for the majori 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students det laring р 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior y« УМРА 199 i 
second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must sin the stated >, 
requirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper repart a 
the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the pr im director and two" 
faculty members nominated by the student and approved by t lirector 
p 
100 Introduction to Political Communication M Op мп 
Basic concepts and theories of politica nmunication; dt pmen ug 
Iramework for analyzing political nmunicat W tions in the "m. 
States, other countries ind the internat 1 té Open only to p^ 
communication majors Prerequisite SMPA 50 к, 
128 Media, Politics, and Government d m 
Exploration of the role played by ‹ шеле Hy through W ue 
media, in the conduct of government and the mak f public policy a 


PSc 128 


129 Television and Politics 
EM j 


Campaign Reporting 


140 Media and Foreign Policy 


150 Pring iples of Public Relations 
f } 
1 ‘ 
152 Public Affairs and Government Information 


14 


155 Strategic Political Communication 


7 


157 Political ( ampaign Communication 
Ci t 1 Ї 
} Ti t 
mak 

158 Politica] ( ampaign Advertising 
Introduct t 
televised t 
IMS аге ini f | і 

! ^0 Political Debate 
Гһе‹ 
Ries, debat: 
debates 
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202 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIR 


Minor in electronic media—EMda 75 or 140 (taken first); and 15 additional credit hours, 

7 & 

including EMda 100, one course in the 170-79 sequence, one course in the 180-89 
sequence, and two additional electronic media courses numbered above 100 


Note: For EMda 75, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attendance on the first meeting day of 
struction is provided that will 


the class is required because equipment and si hedul 
not be repeated 


75 Sight and Sound (3) Thiel 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visu il communication through 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creative 
process in electronic media. Lecture (2'/2 hours) laboratory (2 hours). Prereq: 
uisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $65 (Fall ane 
spring) 


ind Stall 


100 American Electronic Media (3) Harvey, Phalen, O'Brie: 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting ind related 
media (Fall and Spring) „а 

129 Television and Politics (3) Stal 
Same as PCm/PSc 129 К 

140 Production for Non-Majors (3) suff 


Basic concepts of radio and television as communication media; emphasis on 

design and production techniques, with applications in political ommunict 

tion. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) í 
141 Scriptwriting (3) Harvey, Thiel, O'Brie? 
g tor radio 


Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of : 3 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11; EMda 75 for EMda majors perm» 
sion of instructor for поп-тајогѕ 

142 Radio and Television Performance (3) 


J 

| » nor 
Introduction to the basic theories and tec hniques required for effective, BY" 
atc.) 


Thiel 


dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, f 
Laboratory fee, $100 
144 Sound Design (3) 
id 


Introduction to basic con: epts of traditional iudio and sound design T 
or a varie 


suf 
as a ch 


ative communication medium; emphasis on design and tex hnique 1 La 
of formats. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 75. ^^ 


oratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) Lib? 
145 Image Design (3) O'Brien, i 
Introduction to basic concepts ol video as a creative communication mediu 
design and te hnique, planning, and directing in a studio context Les 
(1^: hours), laboratory (3'/2 hours) Prerequisite: EMda 144. Laboratory fee, $1 


(Fall) 

146 Television Directing (6) й 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques Studen” od 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and field equipmen 


hie 


4100 
in developing television programs from original concepts to final produc job 
| v 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prere quisite: EMda 145 ind permis 
ot instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 [гй 


1 


Language of Cinema (3) f fil” 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components + е? 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue and mis? 

scène. Laboratory fee $75 
173 History of Cinema (3) 


An examination of the history, struct 


Trav" 
es 
ire, and theory of motion pictur 


America and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall) rav" 
174 Special Studies in Film (3) gi 
In-depth study of specific film topic Prerequisite: EMda 173 Labor 
fee, $75 (Spring) NP 
175 The Political Cem] 3) Hes 
An analysis of the tec hniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film an! 
vision to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $75 | 
(Spring, even vears) Te | 
176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) son BF 
A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fiction e 
in order to study how each presents different versions of reality Labo 


fee, $75 (Spring odd vears) 


180 Electronic Media Policy 


poli í Prerequisite: EMda 100 
181 Media Management 
Decision makir str 


ind ble; | umi 


| earch. Ргеге‹ te: EMd 100 


182 Innovation in Electronic Media 


Examination of итеп! 1а LiKe 
phasis on rad tele I ind ibit 
programmit ind public | y and the 
EMda 100 

183 Development of American Electronic Media 
Thi levelopment of radi television ibit 
ng techn ca 
'ram trend hence research and impact 
uisite: EMda 100 

185 Comparative Communication Systems 
in-depth study of the developmt 
tural dime 1 t selected í 
EMda 100 

186 Commercialization of Broadcasting 
The commer ialization of broadcasting 1th 
medium. I xaminat n of the w ely he 
shaped irgely by the prc lucts and sé es 
lets, that Americans consume. Ргег 

187 Cultural Theorv of Mass Media 
The v rious ways in which cultu 
the imaginat on, parti гіу as the 
Site: EMda 100 

188 Effects of Electronic Media 
Concepts of the impact of broadcasting and 1 
science research finding ul 
opinion, media and persona 
characteristic: ind me 1 patt 
model of mass « Y un TI І Prer 
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19 Internship lt 
Open to seniors electronic media. ot 
Week in in ipproved med 
mercial ganizat »eminar meet 
Admission require 1] : 
аге Pass/No Pas nh M y be repeat 
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204 MUSK 


1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of h ternational 
Affairs 

2. Required courses for the major—(a) 9 credit hours select: i from Hist 107, 108, 158 
193, and 194; (b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, and 180; (c) 6 hours se- 
lected from Rel 9, 107, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 161, 163, 164, and 165; (d) 6 hours 
selected from Econ 136, 151, 181-82; (e) 9 additional hou f course work related to the 
Middle East from any department, to be selected in consultation with the program director 

3. Completion of third-year-level language study in Arabic (Arab 10 Hebrew (Hebf 
106). 

Spe ial Honor In ad ‘ eral гє tate nd Г tv Reg 
ulations, a candidate for 7 in Mid аі ist have attained 8 
3.4 grade-point average ymplete ott School or Honors senior 
seminar, or an Honors senior thesis or a n јот nt studv research р ect ар 
proved by the program director. Students must apply for honors car lidacy prio to the 
beginning of the senior year 

Students should consult the program guideline iilable from the Elliott School fo 


courses pertinent to Middle Eastern studies. Courses in addition to those listed may be 


program 


substituted with permission of the program director. Students should cí 
1180 be 


director concerning ‹ TY 


part of this progr 


ertain Spe il Topics or Selected Topics yurses 


MUSIC 


Professor R.J. Guenther (Chair) 

Professorial Lecturer K. Lornell 

Associate Professors C.]. Pickar, L. Youens, K 

Adjunct Associate Professors M. Garst (Piano a 
(Voice), К. Parnas (Violin and Viola). M. Sislen (Guitar 

Adjunct Assistant Professors I.E. White ( Voice). 1. Albertson (Guitar), F.B. ( onlon (Piangd) 
J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisation), T. Konstantinov (Piano), B. Fritz (Band), R Birch 
(Trumpet), L. Barnet (Cello) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S. Hilmy (Electror Studio 

Adjunct Instructors M. Findley (Violin), E. Guenther (Pipe Organ), L. Lipnick (Ваѕ500ї 
В.К. Seidman (Harp), S. Wellman (Voice), К. White (Oboe), Р. Edgar Per ission), 54 
Fearing (French Horn), E.U. Kiehl ( Trombone). D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von villas 
(Opera), J.C. Connell (Percussion), ]. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), Е. W iters (Guitar 
L. Gilliam (Recorder), L. Marchisotto (Accompanist), R. Loza (Percussion), P Fraize (07 
Performance/Saxophone), R. Couto (Trumpet), S. Bender (Voice), B Dahlman (Piano): ? 


Alston (Orchestra), S. Brown (Рїап‹ A. Reiff (Voice), S. Stang-McCusker (Flute), 


Anstine Smith (Harp), L. Ferguson (Clarinet), N. Snider (Cello) 


hord), M. Peris (Piano), К paket 


i), 


Bachelor of Arts with The following re € nt 
a { п i i 10 VV ПЫ чи t i І 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Science» — 
2. Prerequisite courses 1 ›—6, 9-10; 8 hours of a 1 mu irses in 9 
: 8h рріі‹ \ 
student's principal performance area 
E n^ 
s. The language competen: e option listed under the General Curriculum Requirem™ 
of Columbian School 
le 
› | 16 
4 Required courses in the major—Mus 101 103-4. 139: 4 hou f music епвей\, 
3 $1 4 i 13 1 | nu "hé 
courses; 4 additional hours either її ipplied mus rn nsemble courses к 
‘ п ри i І 151‹ { 151 ensa 1 " M 
de partmental requirement for proficiency in piano must be tisfied bv the end of 9 
semester preceding era« aula 
preceding graduation. All majors are expected to attend ind perform rege 


in student recitals 


Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree prog! 


in performance requires demonstration by audition of special advance 


training and aptitude. In addition to the ge il requirements stated 

School of Arts and Sciences, the 129« redit hour un ram requires mus 
lows: Mus 5-6, 9—10, 101-2, 103-4 131. 139 151 173 bnt. 100-level 
music theory composition and historv/literature; 6 hours of emble í 


ist 12 hours} 


s in performance; and 14 hours of electives 


partmental requirement of proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the semester P te # 
; 
ing graduation. Students in this program are required to pursue the inguage comp? 


> 


of applied music in the m ijor instrument or voice, includin 
courses; 6 hours of additional course 


Spé 


requirements stated u 


nt 1 rhe | n Б | | 
in music course ; угоде | ] 16 

the junior year and complete an approve 

Projects iny | y 

dent з principal 1 


Minor ir ; rA 


or 103-4, 6 hours f applied ‹ A eu { 1 ete 1 by | | 
Proficien« у і equired ае wit ug Р { - trat RE 1 tt 1а | | 
*xamination, may elect anoth¢ pioa : | 
апа public perf t m " 
{ t { 

Minor in jazz st edit 1 N = m 
70, 161; 4 h I peri | 
ensemble | ра!ї M t ‚ 
jazz piano prof; iei M : t 
Minor, Во tal attend 


Dep 


artmental Prerequisite: Mu 


iajor is declared. S pep 


| 
і € t ¢ 1 | 
Of music majors with the exception of applied nd t шет M y | | 
Must demonstrat. Leve proficiency s the B.A | 
In Mus 1 ind 2 to be allowed to d dcs tore to € ‚| | | 
dents With a de tared major in music are гє f í чип ‹ - | | 
опе instrument от voice and t ppt | th et nse eee : | | 
each Semester of studv in t! it area ' = tial leve I st | 
quired, A placement audition to determine the initia | 
the time the n & 


I 
' ' : | | | 
as determined Dy the department pe A <. Cont t ! | 
"pem ^t TT € t , | 
Mance final examinations, is required fo an E: | 
tration in piano is required of ш dt — } tt m | | 
] d et. Re i nU 
Plano proficiency requirements have et 1 " f the рү еа п 
and re, itals is require 1 of all 1 п 
Study 


MI SIC THEORY. HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


Ms, 
| | edi 
1 Elements of Music Theory 


{ tat € Kt a r 
l'heoreti м and writte не 


} | 
V | 
n Р te " € | I 
rhythms ind chord stru FE ( rrent registrat м | 
With emphasis on rudimentary aural analy | 
'5 Tequired fi r mus 


2 Ear Training I (1 


| "m n | 

К E NA 

Aural skills d« veiopment th Pre r h M " T | 

and sight singing. Ci i tent is МОЧЕ чы гә | if n 

ет C pucr усш Staff bapa th 

! Introduc tion to Musical Understanding rw te : 1 | n 
Introductory history of musical style m | р | 
Materials and m, dia. Not open to mu | 

- 


Topics in Music for № 
^ rotating set 


Inusica] life in Washingt D 


\ { 
›п-Ма}огв 


1 classes on Ame . 


Hi 
v pt T arTis li 
7$ Harmony (3-3) rogi d I 
riads inversior chord analysi — 1 С ^ P -— | 
realization part writing, mod uor : : | | 
the appropriate section of Mus 9-10 
Mus 1; Mus 1$ prerequisite to M м | \ 
7 Music 9f the World >] 
Study f music from selected cuit — 
8 History of Jazz (3 a 
Introdu, lion to the styles, con parce mene ! 
Origins to the 


present Fall 


206 


9 Ear Training II (1) 


MUSK 


Staff 


Content is coordinated with Mu » Two 50-minute $ оп jer week. Prereq 

uisite: Mus 2 Fall) Staff 
10 Ear Training III (1 - week. Presi 

Content is coordinated with Mus 6. Two 50 e St per w r1 

uisite: Mus 9 (Spring Len 
70 Introduction to Jazz Harmonv (3) 


г < +S. 

This course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in | op fu 

Study of rhythmic characteristics, voice-leadin chord al elationshif 

within a jazz context. Prerequisite: Mus 1 Spring, alt ite voll 
101-2 History of Music I (3-3) 


| the ear hristian efe 
Development of music in the Western world from th ly ( 


е 1 prerequisite to Mus 102 
through the Baroque. Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 101 prosequi 


(Academic vear) 


t 
° , Ahlquis 
103—4 History of Music II (3-3) t = 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to th« a Mi 104 

I 12 y ‚геп ЧҮ: о us 

requisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor; Mus 10 prerequisite t ' 


109 Orchestra Literature (3 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3 


(Academic vear) Guenthet 
À ^ - nalvsis of represente 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of rept 


tive works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permi то пыга Y ouens 


" 
' Р inalvsis of rep 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of ref 


sentative works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 í ermission of instrui 


jug 
121 The Opera (3) Ye 


re 
x í — ve works = 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative wo 


requisite: Mus 5 or equivalent stall 


om 
i tent of t board literature If 
Survey of the history. stvle ind major yntent of the keyboard litera 


the 16th century to the present. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or equivalent Ралі 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3—3) à ; Judes 
Practice in 18th-centurv contrapuntal writing and analysis догага RN 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent; Mus 131 И 
requisite to Mus 132 (Alternate academii ! Parr 
133-34 Composition (3—3) 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Mus 6 Academic yerum 
135 Counterpoint (3) n quisi 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques. Prert 
Mus 131 рап? 
37 Orchestration (3 
Instrumental scoring Prerequisite: Mus 6 -uentb 
139 Form and Analysis (3) Parris, = jisit? 
Analysis of music а! forms in representative musical literature Prereq! 


161-62 Electronic and Computer Music (3-3) 


151 Conducting (3) 


199 Independent Research (3) 


Mus 5-6 or equivalent prit 


a 

ret alysis © 

Tec hnique of conduc ting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, ana prereq 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting 
site: Mus 5 (Fall even vears Hil) 


ТИТ, 
ncepts. Analog nd als 


Fundamental electroni nd computer music OI p ue 
( 11‹ l mj i i tex hniq p 


sound synthesis tec hniques ind theory, MIDI, studio recording 4 histo 
signal pro 085118, properties of sound, acoustics and psychi --— ' 3 
and aesthetics. | aboratory fee: $50 per semester Academic yea sw 
173 Pedagogy (3) a equis 
Principles, materials ind methods of teaching in selected areas. Prer r 
admission to 100-level performance study su 


18 

‚ей m 

I h to qualified 
nder the guidance of an assi ned instructor. Open only t 


majors. Мау be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and 
For courses numbered 11 through 50 and 57 th 


spring, and may be rej t 
18 
1 60, students may not regi 


Id э Irougl 


same seme 


51, 52 


I 


)3, 55 
plementary fee 
Wise do not rec 
Vidual lessons and re 

1. One-credit-hou 
lee, $75 

2 l'wo 
Mentary fee 


Supp 


oru 
$150 
lement im 
Weeks of the fall an 
he supplement 
Music 


Majors and m 


Departmental pre 
Preparation. For Mu 
Required practice 
*-Credit course 
11 
13 
15-16 
17~18 
19-20 
21 


12 
14 


Piano (1 
Voice (1 
Pipe Organ 
Violin (1 
Classical G 
Viola (1 
Cello (1—2 
Bass (1 
Flute (1 
Recorder (1 
Oboe (1 
Clarinet 
Saxophone 
Bassoon (1 
French Hor 
Trumpet (1 
Trombone | 
Percussion 
Harp (1 
Tuba (1—2) 
University 


23-24 


› 


26 
28 
29-30 
11-32 
33-34 
15-36 
37-38 
39—40 
41-42 
43—44 
45-46 
47-48 
49-50 
51 


9 


Preparatio, 


before direc t 


2 Instrument 
hamber « I 
for cx 


1 
implet« 
12 perc ussi 
ensemble, .1 
19 Latin | 


оа 
University S 


Preparation 
director 

Jazz Band (1 
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University В 
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Mus 61: Stud 
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Symphony Orchestra 


al Ensemble 


mance Techniques 


setting 


- d for Pr 
nor 
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1 16 
15 


week 
thre« 


| 
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uitar (1 


п (1 


1 
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performan 


semble groups 


Vet 


! listing: Section 1 


on ensemble 


6 wo 
1 
ingers (1 

ind perform 


/dwind ens 
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208 NAVAL SCIENCE 


ner's level of proficiency Mus 62 Applied p ino studv in a small classroom set- 
ting; designed to prepare music majors and minors to attain Level 1 of the de 
partmental piano proficiency requiret n juisite: Mus 61 ermi n 
of the instructor. Open to all undergraduate 
63 Class Voice for Beginners (1 Bender, Reiff 
Study of the rudiments of mu 11 notation and basic vocal technique іп a mall 
classroom setting. Open to all unde аца! 
81-82 Lute (1-2 Albertson 
Departmental prerequisite: For 100-level applied music course n audition before an 
appropriate tacuity committee 
Required practice: six hours week for 1-credit es and 12 hours a week for 
3-credit courses. In additior )-credit yurse nclude ster performance isses 
and require performance in student recitals ат ypearance for a performance final 
examination 
111-12 Piano (1-3 Staff 
113-14 Voice (1—3) Staff 
115-16 Pipe Organ (1-3 E. Guenther 
117-18 Orchestral Instrument (1—3 Staff 
119-20 Classical Guitar (1-3 Albertson, Sislen, Waters 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1 Von Villas, Conlon 
A performance-oriented program. In the fall semester the stress is on develop" 
ment of body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character 
development ocene hosen from the pera, operetta, and musical theater 
repertoire. In the spring semeste cal coachin ise of makeup, and 
iudition preparation is included 
155-156 Voice Study for the Theatre (1 Staff 
157-158 Harpsichord (1-3 Garst, Parris 
159-60 Jazz Performance Tec hniques (1—3 Staff 
NAVAL SCIENCE 
Professor W.S. Kordis (( 
Assistant Professors D.M. Albre K She 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 
The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men ind women the 
opportunity to qualify for a full in the Navy or Marine 
Corps. NROTC midshipm«: i ience courses and 8 
tend weekly professional seminars midshipmen part ipate 


in active duty at sea or shore-bas« Upon 


receiving the baccalaureate and 


iately four weeks 
qualified midshipme® 
Corps 


are commissioned as ensigns її n the Marine 


Students may join the NROTC thr 
Four-Year Scholarship Progra Students enter the NROTC Four-Year 5‹ holarshif 
Program through national comp in the Navé 


| are appointed midshipmen 


ире in 

Reserve. While enrolled, a four-vear-scholarship student receives government provides 
tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an allowance of $200 per month. Upon graduation 
students are commissioned with a four-vear active duty Ма o obligation: St holarshif 
Program students must inclu li thai» йаша orocrenm COUPS n Enelish calculus 
computer science, physi n rro quit n liey атуга ind participate P 
three summer training periods of approxim s tnos ch | 

Two-Year S irship Program- Se ectior бы t is progren is made through national 
competition, based on the student's academic rec i ; hvsi al jualifications and an p) 
terview Applic ition should be made by the middle of the fall semester of the student Е 
sophomore year. Selected ipplicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval S jen” 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third a adem 
year. At NSI, students take courses in naval science physical fitness, and drill similar © 
those required of four-year NROT( tudents during their freshman and sophomore Yeu, 


Successful « ompletion of the ^ 


ід!" 
ie two-year applicants for арро 
ч T : к hip PI? 
Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Si holarshif 
gram. Upon acceptance of tl and assu 


! 
all the obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program 


‘SI program qualifies 


ment as midshipmen in the 


ippointment, students receive all the benefits 


Plan to live on сапу 


vi “ 

1 у ‹ ne v ч 
versity, NROT( та л рі 
ing the ре minai ch a [ 
lo the Navy and аг t I 
School of Engine: А 
Ward the cost of on-cal tv Of | Ad , 
ivailable from the Unive : { 

Four. y, ir ( ‘ " t 
upon iCCeptance by the 'e] ents rece ir». 
their Junior and seni ntn > 
their degree progra S | ( 
Class summer at-sea t t} 
“FPS Reserve on graduat \ 
"уе On active ашу айе чоч р" ivi t 
“NE term as Ci цеде Р " p +} t 
Wally qualified may compet: } | 9j 
nd Training, If award пг 
dergraduate enrollment, uj 
and benefit ire the same a \ ! 
Two.y, r Colle I " 
Mester of the st dent : 
Education апа l'raining, ba А ted | 
ind he 
О i 
e College | t ju 
quirement ind мї e eserve M T 
! accept * commission in the N juirement ‘ 
Enrollment in NROT( on wears ve t€ 
Student enrolled at George Wa s - í 
the "PProval of the Profe + 
Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses \ 6, 1t 
Columbian School of Art - 
electives, ту, ) 12 for No 
\ кэс í 
| 
M 
[1 
i & 1 
Credit in а] idt duat 
51 Introduction to Naval Science € 
Beneral introducti itou ; 
mission ITganizati r К ' 
( Orps Overvi, W OI office 
апа Career patterns. Nava Aure ттм í 
and потере} Mure. Profe " ; 
Officer 
52 Naval Ships Sy stems I (Engineer ing) (уре 
A detailed Study of nip characteri y es { 
Contro] Propulsion пуагоа - T ‘ t 
electric М and Iuxilianr ten ? | 
and design Of steam, gas turi в, апа т 
125 Nava] Ships Systems Il (Weapons) ы 
leory and employment of у, ато, лае 
lion, өү luation, threat 


210 PEACE STUDIES 


plosives Fire control systems and major w« ipons types including capabilit® 
and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facet of CORE 
mand, control, and communications as means of weapons system integration] 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) Th 
A survey of the U.S. naval historv, with empha on major developments i 
geopolitical theory of Mahan. Present-day concerns in sea power ind marit 
affairs, including the ес omic and political issues of merchant marine co 
merce and the law of the sea. Naval aspects of ». conflicts from the Amenic 


Revolution to Vietnam 
150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 


I nil | gui 

Students develop practical skills in naval piloting procedures. Charts, vi r 
, ass 

ind electronic aids, and theory and yperation of magnetic and gy о compen 

inland and international rules of the nautical road. A broad overview € b 

I | ling trieonometrv and how celas 

celestial coordinate svstem. including spherical trigonometry and " 
information can be applied to navigation at sea. Basic рї ples of envi 

mental factors affecting naval operations 


151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3 E 
Relative motion vector analvsis theorv. formation tactic ind sh p employé, 
practical skills in relative motion problems. Controllable and nont опг" 
forces in shiphandling, ship behavior, and maneuvering chara teristics; V9 
ous methods of visual commun tion, including flaghoist, flashing light, 
semaphore 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 

This course traces the developm M 
the present, with fo м оп the impact of major military theorists strate. 
tacticians ind technological developments. The student acquires a basic ® 


i imp” 
of strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives and the 8 Р 


re, from earliest recorded histoff 


ent of war 


of historical precedent on n 


175 Leadership and Management (3) 
Organizational behavior 


te 
N pali 
management, and leadership principles in the € i 


of naval organization. The management functions of planning огай 
ind controlling: individual and er up beh in organizations motivum 
ind leadership Experiential exercises, cast us ind lal rp -—— 
Decision making, communication, responsibility, authority, and accounté 
176 Leadership and Ethics (3 
The interac tion of le idership OI попа! beha 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling | ар 
military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This T 
Course integrates professional competencies to leveloy understanding 
issues laced by leaders, managers, and naval offi 
180 Amphibious Warfare (3 , cond? 
A historical survey of the development of amphibious docti ne and the Sh 
otamphibious operations. The evolution of ımphibious warfare in the? | 


tury, especially during World і rce 
4 y 
amphibious operations, ir ling the concept of rapid deployment fc 


PEACE STUDIES 


Committee on Peace Studies 
P. Caws, P. Churchill (Director) 


Г.1.. Hufford, S. Livingston, P. Palmer, J. Posts 
H. Yeide 


n 

ди 

i ace 9^.) 

Students in Columbian $ поо! of Arts and Sciences may earn a minor in pt 166 


‚ (гой 
by taking 18 credit hours that ir rse ! 


include PStd 10 and 190 plus at least one cou 
of the followir g groups 


Peace as a Human | ilue—Phil 133; Rel 121; WStu 125 

Peace and National and Inte rnational Systems—Econ 136, 181; Geog 1 3 
129, 157, 184; PS« 140, 142, 144, 149 

Peace and Interpersonal Relations—EMda 175; Psyc 119 их urs 

With approval of the idvisor, Selected Topics courses and 700 Series LÀ 
related subjects mav be е”, 


(through SLP 152) тау 


шй 


9. 156; Sot 


counted toward the minor. An internship in а relé 
ppre 


га 
also count for 3 hours of credit, with advisor's prior ^r 


10 Introduction to Peace Studies 
and Conflict Resolution 


Exploration of the 


Ti па 
f 


" 7 
from the пе e tc 


190 Peace Studies Project 


PHILOS( PHY 


[ Diversity Professi rs P 
) 


l'ofessors R.H, $, hlagel, W.B. Griffith, R 


Associate Professors D. DeGi > ry 
Assistant Profess v. I pena 
Sistant Prof, г} . 

Two options are Hered t 
ground in Philosophy but 
traditional tructure of tl 
Mose considering the | 
designed for those il te 

Bach, lor of Arts wi 
quirements must be fulfill 

l. The general requ ts stat 

2 Prerequisite cou 4 ' 

*- Required ( ourses in related area 
71, 72. 113 27), history (H 9—40 
3 hours of поп-\үез!ег 

4 Xequired courses in the aye 
dational , Surses Phil 111. 1 131 
tive)—ph i) 132, 133, 142. 1¢ 180 . 
Phil 121, 125 4 1, 153; two courses sele 
113 172, 19» 193; the prosemina PI 
or 700 level cours, elected ta 

or Students con ide g cont 
Include in their progr ims of 1 1 
153, 1 12, and 193 

Bachelor ој irts wit] 
quirements must be fulfilled 

1 The general re juirement te 

< Prerequisite course Ph 
PS. Required course In related are 1 

05 106, 10 110, 114, 115: } 
Required Cours in the i i 

oa Опа] Courses Phi] 131, 132 
Ва Phil 125 13, 135, 142: t 
nd 112 or Phi) 111 or 11 
Se ler led from с oup ( inalvt ' I 
"іда; Phil 198: two al Ctive electe 
200 OF 700.]o el courses (p) 1 
соте я, 1) 

\ pe tal Honors In адін; 
ulations 


{ 

| 

"n 

j | 
ў 


212 PHILOSOPHY 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy courses] 
including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course cl en from} 
Phil 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162, 180; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 125, 151 152 | 
153 i 

Minor in applied ethics—Required: 18 credit hours of pl iophy IT S ncluding 
Phil 51 or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 1 ;. 142, 75] 
(Current Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, s« nav select from 
Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Progra Bullet 

45 Introduction to Logic (3) Fleishman and Sta? 
Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis 0 
sentential calculus. Argi is, reco tion of fallaci egal reasoning 
and practic al applications of logic Fall, ѕргіт ind summer) ' 

51-52 Historical Introduction to Western Philosophy (3—3) Su 

Readings from major philosophers and study of their | sophical positions? 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, and earl! 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlightenment 19th 


and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are strong? 


encouraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52 Academic year) 
62 Philosophy and Film (3) 
An introduction to philosophical problems and methods thr igh discussion" 


Caw’ 


some of the many phil зорћіса! questions raised by classical and ontempora? 
films (Spring) 
111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Schlag? 


ling the Near East, wi? 


History of Western philosophy {тот v Greect ncl $ 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socra Plato, and Aristotle (Fall) 
112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill, Tse hemp! 
History of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th centuries; ( ontinent? 


Rationalism and British Empiricism from the ientific revolution through & 


Enlightenment; major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes, Spinoza, Look 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Prerequisite: Phil 51 or 52 or eq dent (Spr? 
113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Altman and Su 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Hegt 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche Fall | e 
121 Symbolic Logic (3) Fleishman and S% 
Analysis and assessment of deductive arguments, usi р ssitional, pred 


cate, and other logics philosophical basis and implications of logi al analys” 


metatheory of logic: modal and non-standard logics. Prerequisite: Phil 45ot P^ 
mission of instructor (Spring) [еі 

125 Philosophy of Касе and Gender (3) be 
A theoretical examination of race and gender as cultural categories that jts“ 
gotiate through the politics of our bodies. Interpersonal relations langu 
knowledge ind the media Fall h 
131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, DeGrazia, СШ, 
Examination of leading ethical theories, e.g., utilitarianism deontologys Vg 

theory, as well as anti-theory and methodology in ethi lication® иа 
temporary problems (Fall sift? 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3 Altman, Өй ij 
Philosophical theories about how economii political, legal, and ‹ ишга 
tutions should be arranged. 1 pics include the meanin of 

liberty, the legitimate functions of government, the nature ) 
significance of social inequality, and the meaning of demo i 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) soph” 
The course will consider one or more of the following topics philosoP int 
loundations of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philosophical ашо vy 
causes and prevention of war iggression, genocide; moral const! 11045 on nd | | 

i defense and toreign policy, and the doctrine of just war Spring odd Yy 

; 4 


135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3 


Ta 
isih | 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analvsis aris 


moral issues 


business and in | | s 
l ant professional practice Fall and spring) ju»? | 
142 Philosophy of Law (3) А d 
Systematic examination of fundamental conc: pts of law and jurispr™ ) 
(Fall 


special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality 


151 Science and the Modern World 
Comparison of the co i worl 
quant HH пи | in BI na I h 
modes ої explanation 


152 Knowledge and Reality 


Іпа HT п! the [ l 1 t t t M KI 
and independent re 
ind te 1 of trut Ртег‹ te; РІ 
\opru 

153 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence 
Gonsideratior t the id 1 [ 
nitive psychology, and artificial inte | 
ism, identity theory ind ¢ ninative mate 
lormalists and neural network researche 
(Spring, odd year 

161 Philosophy and Literature 
Critical investigati í 
practices of reading and writ | 
Baudrillard, and oth« і 
including authenticity, freedom, t: 


l'olstov Mann, W 

' Aesthetics 
The probler 
related to the creati 
honrepresentational works of art and the 

? American Philosophy 

Philosophi s of Peirce, Rovce, Jame 

of American thought 

Moral Status and Personal Identity 

This Course in 


180 


ait it $ ! 

personal identity, bringing the treatment of the 
IC$ of practical ethical cor ern. Prerequisite: Pl 
tor (Spring) 

192 Analytical Philosophy 
The dominant movement Oth-cent 
Cluding logical posit Britis! 
mMatism, as represente R T M 
Kripke et а] Prerequisite: One other second-gr 


с 
193 Phenomenology 


and Existentialism 
An Intensive 


exploration of the ontolog 


Kierkegaard Bergsor Husserl, He legger, Sartre 
and Camu Prerequisite: O | 
(Spring 

198 Proseminar (3 

ariable lopics; preparation and present 
only to philosophy ун T. кыа 
Major idvisor 


199 Re 
) Re adings and Research 
Fall and spring 


PHYSICS 


"ro > 

A SSors A J. Zuche ll 
Chair) R.A ( 

Adjunct p, f 


0 
“SS0¢ 


Arndt (Research), W.]. Briscoe 
“ssor E.F, Skelton 


tate Profe 
ткай Pi fessors N.K Khatcheressian. E.P H 
Associar 7 Bennhold М.Е. Reeve 
з ate Profess rial 1 | 
Ist, [Mal Lecturers | TG ur 
ünt Prof, ssors С. Feldn Е x Len, L | 
» lFeidmar ^. LO tn 
мі асћејог оу irts or Васі 
er > ог BDachel / " 
1 ~ tS must be fulfilled | 
ер 
Renera] re 
) "erequi | re quirements st ited under ( ; Math 3 


Site Courses 


] 7 T i T 
hys 21, 22: Chen Maà 


D.R. Lehman, B.L. Bert L.C. M 


to 


се жа ar ad 


чөт у ——_ 


214 PHYSICS 


rnm сеї di 
3. Required courses in related area—Math 111, 112; one course chosen from CSci | 
50, 100, 155, or Math 153 » — A даре 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151, 161 164 16 10 19 eom We 
one course chosen from 181 182, 183. Recommertr - - l ; I - < ated! 
graduate study in physics: Phys 152, 163, 166; f uder lan 


computational sciences: Phys 181, 182, 183 


Р SEAS unde 
Bachelor of Arts with a maior in physics and B ; jf ӘСІ 117 eer Pleas 
graduate field—Five-year programs leading to these two degrees are avai er A pplit 
check with the Department of Physics or with the Scho [EI вец па A 
Science " 
Special Honors—To graduate with Special Honors, a student mu x : эге б 
requirements stated under the University Regulations and — pum 
approval an honors thesis based on a t е ster resear prop E c» 11505 all 
student must have a cumulative grade ge of at least 3.5 In physi 
3.0 overall А 
Minor in physi —Required Phvs 21. 22. plus three pproved 100-level physi s cour 


» take 
1 it тау be ti 
With permission, à limited number ої g 


І m 
. Graduate Promres Bulletin for coU 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate ! © жч 


listings 


ASTRONOMY 


i Махїї 
1 Introduction to Astronomy I (3 махи 


Primarily for non-science maiors. ( 


troduction to basic principles und 


struments, € 
tions. Lectures cover electi in Р ical me 
‘ d astronomici 
solar system. Laboratory (2 hours Mp zall) 
(Fa 
7 ) } } lee, 350 ‹ 
surements Prerequisite high sch 


Dhugé: pari 


2 Introduction to Astronomy П mv, inc 
tronomy, А 


Primarily for non-science 


х 


ic аѕіт 
majors . atom 
Y \ А f electromagnetic radiation and al^. 
ing introduction to quantum aspects of electromagneti 1» 
IM juan [ à / —— from Ast B 
physics, stellar spectra, and stellar evolution. Essential material Prerequis" 
1 r tr 1 re 
cluded. Laboratory (2 hours has the same emphasis as in Astr 1 
high school algebra. | aboratory fee, $50 oprin par 
g I 
51 Modern Cosmology (3 ind € 
: ) ing the origin 
A non-mathematical tre atment of cosmology, describing the orig tellar ? 
Д $ 
ton oi the universe. 7 pics include the nature of q pussa mk J 
- нег COS 
galactic black holes. antimatter, gravitational lensing, dark tter 


ground radiation the origin of the element heory, and the j 
the universe Prerequisite: Astr 1 and 2 s 

191 Space Astrophysics (3) race Фб, 
Physical processes of celestial phenomena as determined from Sf ered. 
instrumentation. While the entire elect magnetic spectrum 15 * grow” 
high-energy (X-ray and ашта ray) region is emphasized e Prorequi 
based instrumentation (« 8., radio and optical) may be introduces 
Phys 22 or equivalent Fal 

PHYSICS 
1 General Physics I (3) 
Classic il physics. Mechanic in ling ^ | vs Ol 
tation, equilibrium, work and ‹ | entur ind 
periodic motion, wave ind 1; heat 1 the 1) 
high school trigonometry. Con rrent registration PI 
mended Fall and spring 
2 General Physics I1 (3) _ 

Classical and modern physi Electrostatics, electromagnt | 
ternating current circuits ind electromagnetic radiation; ge 
ical optics special relativity; quantum theorv: atomi p p 1, Cone 
particle physics astrophysics and cosmolog Prerequisite: Phys 


| ng) 
registrati ind spr" 


in in Phys 6 is strongly recommended Fall 


| General Physics Laboratory | 
Laborator mplement of P} 


n Phy i ahora te fen. € 
їп 5 і 


6 General Physics Laboratory II 


Laboratory mplement ot PI 

in Phy | ( 

' Music and Physics (4 

Primar ly TOI 

showing paralle 

in phys elated to th« 

cal instru 

site high ho ebra ani € et 


8 Origin and I volution of Ide; "as in Phys sics 
Primarily f 


‘ The 
H é I 


піз ін +} 
vontnu y 1 


21 
Y 
TT 
Spring) 
<2 University Physics II (4 
881Са] ar а mode 
a. L| 
Ed ane tr ignet 
ity; quantum theory; aton р! 
Ову. Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Mat 
128 Biophysics: Physics in the Life Sciences 
узі М princip | 
lion in medici e and 
есшаг biophvsi b 1 et 
151-52 Interns; Prereq 


< Intermediate Laboratory 
ndep« ndent adv 
Use of sp 


161 Me hanics 
Me hani ol 155 | ‹ 
Euler equat 
and Hamilton's o lat 
163 Physica] and Quantum Optics (4 
ectur 13 hours taborat r Ч м 
of lig} t, dispersion of lig} 
Cal Propert 01 ta 
“matical tools. її tuding 1 wie 
description И light complem« 
164 The 'rmodynamics 
ring iples tatistical fo ! 
“ynami; reve ‹ 
Changes Г 
165 Electromagnetic Theory | 
evelopment of the Maxwe mene 
Culus Stationary and il ‹ 
Currents tim ende ! 
c | 
166 к Ч`Че!егтїпїп, relat ; 


agnetic үш: П 
ЧОпагу magneti, field 


216 POLITICA 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics Briscoe 
Development of logical structure ( ‘ à ] intum 
mechanics. Simple example л Ке it t { the ruct primary 
em phas $ on ncept rk u nat ealization ireful 
consideration ot the 

170 Solid-State Physics erley 
Struct | іа tt { latt T lefor tior brational and 
elt ( ontril electronic states 
in meta ind sé ( luct me I perti: { | iperconductVv 

y. Prerequisite: Phys 16 

175 Nuclear Physics (3 Berm Briscoe 
Introduction to applicat f quantu | n the lei and 
the erat ) ties of I 1uclear mode € є and 

( 1 у { | р fic toy Ciud the deutt n n-p 
atte heo nod the ? | I Г eta decay 


Reeves, ОВИЕ 


181 Computational Mechanics ( і 
- а : t vstems, Ш 


de í ( 1 
id ot tet that req í п t onal ap" 
neni Prereq p 43: ( T1 | еп! ( могу fee $50 
(Fall е 
` ї "t 1 С 
182 Computational Electricity and Magnetism rri = 0 
Study of principle 1 ol | tricity and magnetis 
W ) un ех umples 
р; | ' ! complete sequen 
t caiculus-based pl work К ? f ( FOI iborator? 
tee, 3550 ol 1 ke 
` , "ar" 
183 Computational Modern Physics 1 
Modern physics and applicatiot mputer modeling of relativistic a% 
ча iud > te га T 2 . ; sinn n of cA ilus-base 
i | І 1 t IU 106 A 4111 id I " I" . ? 
physics; working knowledge of í FORTRAN. Laborat ir E 
195 Undergraduate Research Jit 
Research on problems ат ed bv the f itv. Mav be repeated once for cre 
Могу fee, $50 
POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
See Media and Public Affairs 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
University Profe I.N. Rose Т.В 
Professors B. Reich, Ү.С. Kin M | С.А. Linde Н.К. Nau, М.А w^ 
Manheim, C. McClintock, P. Reddaw R. Henig | івеітап, М.) eee 
S.L. Wolchik, H. Hard ). $ i { ) Da NJ BM 
Associate Profes R.W. R ft H ‘ R.I stoke K ri^ 
y { t 
Finnemore, Е. Maltzman |. ( lox D. Avant. B. Dick P. Wahlbeck, ^» © 


M.M. Mochizuk | p 


Assistant Professors D. Auerswald , ; LW juayle, J.M. 5 
Dassa Kaye, S Binde P. Brews | ust { 
nu 
Bachek f Arts wit! А Һе f vi equirements 1 
be fulfillec 
T 
1. The general requirements «tato | | с} f Art 1 Sciene 25 
2. Prereq te: p | sciet 
2 | q Р Ч | " em pwe!" 
other tl p í і clude 6 ! 51 ae be jed 
, redit h м | a P | * ^ иттей“ m 
: І , COU " 
1 Required уйге n then M и i f 100-leve 7 || science t of Ù 


including a distributi 


following groups: Group A T * 
180, 181, 183; Group B (Americ ernment and | : 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 128, 129: Group C (internat litics, law 


Ranizatior P 
Group D (met 
108, 110 
Every mai 
in the jun 
Program uc! 
200-levo 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} ‚ | | 
Permissior Mt | | | 
lhe depart nent a е hnte the } " | 
“OnCentrate 1 pu 1 * | 
PS; 104: 9 credit hy ' т“ ‚ [ 
124, 146 one poli ented | 1 
А, B.( and | 


о mor» th 


In 


| 
est ( 


the major tł 


s | 
Н | 
Cit | 
! 
! 
í | 
| 
| | 
: | | 
| | | 
| | 
De *Partmental prerequisite | | 
llics). рс. » 2 is prereg Pr 
PSc 4 " С p( | |! 
t ` К 
u 
ile ] ‹ 


ІА 
| 
| 
MI 
1 Introduction to Comparative Politics | Ша 
Concepts ana | | { tf |! 
, Politics and gov nent Maltz [| il 
rnme } 
? Introduction to American Politics and Gover | i 
[] 
>tructure, p | Wi 
RE H 
Impact or | M 
Pact or К i n 
! Introduce tion to International Politics 4 H 
Analy f world | f , A n || 
- National Organ it N ih 
5 Introduc tion is International Affairs il 
i 
Vashington Perspective i Hi 
i Same as [A ff | / T i} 
2 | 
1 12 Introdu, lion to Politic al Behavior (t i 
Role of pes lal and 1 HI 
the rican li} i t 
cratic ind a 10] 1 і ent 1 | | 
Selec tion r \ a t | i 
Washington D« : History, Culture, and Politics 
ime 18 AmSUHi: ( M ` 
01 Sc “Ope and Methods of Political Science 
ature of politi, il inquir 
empirica] 


methods of , 


218 POLITICAL SCIEN 


104 Methods of Public Policy Analvsis (3) Stoker, Balla 


oie tory overview of the yncepts, issues, and techniques of sy tematic 


policy analysis and role the polic roce (Fall and sprin 
105-6 Maior Issues of Western Politic al Thought (3-3) Creppell, Linden 
PSc 106 


PSc 105: foundations of Western pol tical thought—Plato to Aquina 


history of political thought from the 16th through the ite 19th century, as set 
forth in the works of representative thinker 

107 20th-Century Political T hought (3) Creppell, | inden 
Recent Western political thought; analy ind critique of the legacies ol 
modern political theories and ide ologie Sprit 

108 Marxism-Leninism (3) . Stafi 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical ass mptions of modern commu 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration ot Вегпв!@Ш, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukai l'rotskv, Stalin, Khrushchev and Gorbachev 

110 American Political Thought (3) Willson-Quayle 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen through 
major representative writing SI по) 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processe ind policies of stat? 
and urban political systems Fall 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban policymaking, with emphasis on irban and 
metropolitan settings (Spring 

113 Judicial Politics (3 W ,hlbeck 
An examination of judicial proce ind behavior. Emphasis on judicial selee 
tion, d iteract th the polit el ment, and impact 
ind її plementation of dec 

114-15 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics -3 wahlbeó 
PSc 114: Separation of power federa tate relationships, economk reguli 
tion. PSc 115: Political and civil rights Academic year 

116 The American Presidencv (3) Maltzmi? 
Examin ' politics of presidential selection yuthority ‹ f the co 
tem por ition, the mechanisms and processes for formulating public 
policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office (F all an? 


spring) 
^ Dahl А гой 
17 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3 Кусы 


& 0 
Basic concepts in publ f bureaucratic politi 


in 
1а 


, ^ 
policy Tormulation and implementation. Same as PAd 125 Fall) 


118 Legislative Politics (3) M i — 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress iphas is on electio 
E organizatior mmitte ind floor procedurt n the context of ex? 
tive-legislative relations and interest-group activitit (Fall and sprint be 

119 U.S. Political Parties ond Politics ав 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and governme nt polid "t 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and exec : 
branches. (Fall and spring) д 

120 Public Opinion and Politic al Soc ialization (3) p 


i nin* 
. I ul attitudes and behavior; voting and ponti al campalg 
(Fall) P ol 


Sources of mass politic 


122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon. И 
Multiple impacts of s ientific and technological devel ypments on the рой 
vstems Discussion of publi licies for support. ust . ind ontrol of sc 
and technology (Fall and pring " ^ 
124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy 3) Deering Stoke is 
Examination of the decision-mak roce ind the substanci of various об 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, edut ation Я 
the environment poverty, and healtl Fall and spring) sut 
128 Media, Politics, and Government (3 NEN 
»ame is PCm 128 дий | 
129 Television and Politics | 
Examination of th« impact of television on Americar politics and soci ai 


lat NN] ‘arag 1 
nature of coverage of politi the dvnamics 0 


ind campaign 


| ind presenting news stories. Same as FX m/EMda 129 (Fall and j spt 


Comparative Politics of Western ! urope 
Comparative political a is witl 
Western Europe (Fa 


Comparative Politics of Russia and 


Central/Eastern | urope 
Compa 


ind haste I 


communist developmt | [ 
139 International Political Economy 
Analy I the political aspects of 
Such issues ex j Г te t 
opment assistance, multinatior at 1 
Organizatic I па si I 
140 Theories of International Politics ( va 
Explor ition 1 I 
politics in it ) i 
142 " a EM 
32 International Organizations 
Deve ‘Opment and operatior f the United Nat 
functional interr itional inizatio ! 
144 The 
t4 The Politics of International Law 
The politi ou ind i ence { t ti T" 
(Fall and spring 
146 Us "Xue 
46 0.5, Foreign Policy 
Constitutional political, and international factors tl 
14 tion, execution and substance I o. fore 
9 Militar. 
Military Force and Foreign Policy 
Impact of military consideratior n 1 fore 
national security, e.g strategic weaponry : 
à; problems Fall and «s: 
61 Е Fall and spring 
"uropean-Atlantic Relations 
nternational politics of the North Atlant геа, the t ( 
1 and S.-I ropeal tior ra 
67 Hum, PX ota pi he. 
uman Rights and Soy iet Government 
uman rights theory, the va t 
ical, and other rights that emerged in the USSR fr t N 
ways in which the authorities resp nded to these € s€ 
те traced into the post-Soviet period 
0St-Soviot Far 
t-Soviet Foreign Policy 
femal Problems and | ies of I 1 and the otl es 
0 " М ; 
"ru l SSR (especially the Baltics. Ukr € 
170 Cort! nion) (Fall 
mparativ 
Po Parative Politics of China and Northeast Asia 
А Itical institutions ( l'OCesst [CI 
rec E 
ona ac World War П, Influence of 
17 »ntacts (Fall) 
‘3 Co E 
“OM par ‚р 
Cont ative Politics of Southeast Asia 
Ф us on the analysis QUAM Asian politi 
175 | OD the ¢ ipitalist county f+} ' І 5 
Dternati Tow n^. CUm. 
Analysis a! Relations of East Asia (3 Kim, Dickson, H 
t 5 
polici Of the for ign policies of selected East A 
M es 
176 The Ar ч Major powers towar ! the re ] 
? Arab- ` 
Origin, Israeli Conflict j 
777 Comp ^ evolution, and issues f the Arab-Israel 
s ürative palis; 
ос ‹ à Politics of the Middle East as 
> ) » 7 
178 nternatin„ _ eastern Arab states, Turkev. 1 M 
, nationa] Relati І 
Analysi ations of the Middle East NE 
8 of the regional and interna: К А Midd 
9 Pring) "а шш ' 


olicy 


pi 


220 PSYCHOLOGY 


180 Comparative and International Politics of North Africa (3 Staff 
Domestic and international politi f Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Egypt 
Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East (Spring 

181 Comparative Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selecte d countries of non-Mediter 
ranean Africa Fall 


32 African International Politics (3) staff 


Analysis of interst n Africa and of selected aspects of Afr ın гей 
tions with the o ommended prerequisite: PSc 181 Spring) 
183 Comparative Politic s of Latin americ a (3) McClintock 
Political processes and institutions of selected countrit n South А а, Cet 
tral America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities 1 mocraác) 
ind revolution (Fall 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign | es of selected state 
opring) , 
7 Internship (1 to 3) Stall 
Study of political behavior throu ternship experience with Congress, exe 
utive departments or agencies politic illv active private-sector groups politics! 
parties, or electoral campaign Admission requires depar ntal approve 
(Fall and spring) 
190 Selected Topics (3) staf 
(Fall and spring) MN 
191 Independent Study (1 to 3 si 
т жле eer ame лпа minors. Prerequisite: 15 credit hours ot 100-lev® 
political science courses and approval of the undergraduate program advis? 
ind the faculty member who will direct the study к 
192 Proseminar (3) su 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requi 
departmentai approva i nd spring) Р 
199 Honors тач a. 1) рр Y 1 
và 


Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental appr 
Prerequisite PSc 101 or 104 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A 

Professors D.E. Silber (Chair), С.Е. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat R^ 
Peterson, P. Wirtz, D. Reiss, S.A. Karp, C.K. Sigeln С. Howe (Research), L.A Left? 
L. R. Offermann „0 
Associate Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, С.А. Rohrbeck, М.С. Zea, $ Dopkins > 
Molock, ].М. Ganiban 


Assistant Professors D.P. Costanza, №. Frank, P.J. Мо 


Adjunct Assistant Professor К. Ross-Kidder 
Lecturer P.]. Woodruff 


d 
o. C. Beil (Research), Майор 


ч 
ts mus 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in рѕусі у he f wing requiremen 
fulfilled i 
a$. 
1. The general requirements stated under Col Schi f Arts and Science 
2. Prerequisite course—Psvc 1 
3. Required courses in related area J 
1 as x 
(а) Stat 53 г equiv епі. Students аге enci take a sex nd statistics ^ 
to meet the general curriculum requirement ind озса! reasons 
(b) € dit h f S КДУ А | - E ono? 
J| © credit hours from one of the followin Anthropology r pes?” 
) ' 
History, Politic il Science or Sociologv: an additional redit 7 from пу oft 
yartme г fron \егісат ' ii! 
I тилера or fr m American Studies. Geo raphy, or Philosophy "m.s 
4 Required courses in the maior Three survey courses (Psyc 11, 12, 13); * ? 
s in 1 EN. ^ A aem 4 T á re 
hows in 100-level psychology courses, including rin ipl ; and methods ol 15 ў 
(Psyc 101 and either 105 or 106) experimental (Psy: +1211: history al d systems" ig 
d | | пеп \ 121); hi e 
196); and four additional 100-level courses. Psvc 196 should be take juring Ж e | 
vear Majors who plan te take Psvc 191. 19 or 198 must take P 101 as Lu | 


11 Honors the student - М 

niversitv Regulations, take ап honors “ 

(Рзус 197 ›00-! фт аа s 
ѕу‹ 7) or a 200-level seminar, and « omplete an independent study projet 


Special Honors—To qualify for graduation with Spe 
fill the general requirements stated under { 


or 198) With d 
With opecial Hon 

Five Year I 1 
to the B.A in the 


The first "еу ' 
atc 


the third year 


tained prior to th« 


Program in art the 
in 1 


he 
ay )D CO € 
PPropriate į ur 

in art therapy 
the fourth ye 
Dac helor s di 
degre: 


ward 


© requirement 


Satisfacti in of № 


in art ther руп 


Minor in 


ps y 
teast ty 


WO additiona 
ing Braduate et 


Department 


l General P 
"undament 


Imission to the M.A 


|| te 
undergradu 


al prerequisite: | 
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u I rine ри 
11 Abnormal] Psychology 
auses diagn SiS, treaty 
ind menta] disorde 
12 $ 


* Social Psych 
SOK lal f 


Mund 
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n, sm 
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ntroducti T 
Ing changes i 


deve]. ри 


Psychology 
Survey of 
ments), meth 
(e &., reliab 
Ecology 
Ex 


I 
101 


re 
Mi 

104 and 
amination 
environmen 
_ „ Search рї 
105-6 Principles 


t 
Oje 


ecture (з ho 


standing 


108 { 


атаці, р 
Titic ale 


lopmenta] p 
1 to th 


ology 

it , I be 
Пот 
iil i 


TH s 1 
1 phy 
idivid 


Resear« h Methods 


search de 


1 
ods 


tv and 


Mental Health 


by field re 
ind menta 
cts (1 
d Met 


$30 per 


ү 
Sychology 


їр] 
sychology 


е.5., que 


€ 


hod of Psychology t- i 


222 


110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3 


121 Memory and Cognition (3 


125 Cross-Cultural Psychology (3) 


128 Health Psychology (3 Peterson, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


7 Abrav inel 
phasis on 
Mic activity 


Concepts and research in the area of developmental үс! 


the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and ‹ 


(Spring) 
toss-Kiddef 


lolescenct with 


Psychological characteristic ind problems peculiar to аа 

emphasis on applic ation of psychology to soluti I such probien (Fall 

or spring) 1 
114 Adult Development and Aging (3) sul 

Psychological aging and development during the adult years, will in emphas® 

on theories of adult development and research on changes in cognitive func 


tioning and social adjustment in early, middle, and later adulthood Prerequ' 


site: Psyc 13 


118 Neuropsychology (3 Rothblat 


, 5 
Analysis of neural processes underly ior. Basic structure and function 


processes, learning aus 


of the nervous system, with en nsory | 
memory, motivation, and emotion Fall and spring 
119 Group Dynamics (3 Offerman” 


Relati« nship of the social SF 


-o$ 
tems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational process 


(Fall and spring) 
Staff 


ing human memory and 
a rang 


An examination of the psychological processes ur 
cognition. Topics cover theoretical and experimental issues involving 
of cognitive function from attention and p ittern recognition to learning an 
memory (Fall) 


Introduction to the theory, methods, and research of cross-cultural | 
minorities in the United States ай 


with emphasis on immigrants an 
other cultures Prerequisite: Psyc 12 or 13 opring 


Popp% 


sy 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to p 
hological intervention we 
prevention an 


chological factors related to health and illness, | 
medical patients, and psychological approaches to 
health promotion (Fall and spr a 
129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories emphasis on their applicati 


Poppe n, Ric 
; proble ms 


individuals (Е id spring) i 
131 Psychological Tests (3 3 ye 

Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses busines nr" 

try, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $25 (alla 


spring) 
Gani? 


132 Socialization in Childhood (3) Brandt, € Iu 
- ! 0 
а primer methods by which the child is shaped in term eye 
cial judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation * rdi 
etal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues acco 
to developmental level sul 
135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) ali 
=. > naly*', 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychos ч 
focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of con Е ) 
defense, infantile sexuality and the ( edipus conflict, develo pment oft 
theory of anxiety and neuros ind the death instinct (5 pring 70% yl 
) 
144 Industrial Organizational Psyc hology (3 Offermann, V asilof 
) 
Psychological con« epts and methods applied to problems o! pe wwe 
agement, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory eaders? 
organizational development (Fall and spring port 
150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3 and 


Relevant biological, psychologii al, and sociological influence s on male e ide 
males in the development of sex differences: hormi differences, 806, «lf 
I ifferences; horm [Ter А 


Шу, differential socialization of 


mas scul 


sons and daugl ho 
: C 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant р? rind) 


theory Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing 


154 Psyc hology of Crime and Violence 


Examinat ima ! : pears ffect 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion 
Psycho nion 1 | 
Of attitude psychologi | 
“ganda, рвус} ‚ | 
170 Clinical Psyc hology | 
Ап explo at t the : | | 
Chologist , W irufi | 
Psy 11, 131 Г | | 
188 Attitudes l'oward Death and Dying (3 | 
Exploratio I the і T" i с 
With the procs t death à | e: 
191 Independent Research Е exne ental proie I 
Opportunity I work dl = 
qualified students by 
soring faculty membe 
requisite Psyc 101 | | 
192 Field Experience d К | 
Senior psychology majors w і | 
mental health rehabilitat | l í i | | 
'Dg for this course | t have weel m | | 
Schedules Fa | 2 
193 Seminar in Industrial/Organizational Psyc hology gy 1 work x 
Selected »pecialized t р! | the Heid : k he | i | 
"5 human ability and pe ы syg lit ereq te: Psy dis | 
Change. ind leadership. M be repea - | 
permissi« n of instruct« | 
196 History and Systems of Psychology . ' 
Senior ipstont urse that ; | 
Points and conce j ml | 
апа spring) ==” 
197 Honors Seminar ( LTAT tende narily | 
Selec ted topics i psycholo that change У i Mav he epeated t i 
Students in the Specia H rs І «n ы | Md 
for credit } | ind spr ot | | ^ 
198 Current Research Issues : | | 
Conducted I$ à seminar. Recent expe tudent participation. Mav be | M 
Performed by members of the cla en | 
repeated once for credit. P, t |! | 
і 
PU Ic | | | ү 
ADMINISTR ATION > | | 
› А tic Sha 
ышат In publi idministr tion are offere / А э. uin A А ла luat | | | 
5 and Publi Managen ent, The Irse ‹ Staff М i 
- Managing Public Poli. y (3 тт і nagement | "i 
t idi І (1 
Contemporary Concepts and issue pu - Toe n the > | | | 
Лајог trends and approaches to povernm. ntal a n туз the | 
pri ding the changins fai. il role es OF tne } els. Same as PSc 11 
Private Sector, and Managing public agencie соса 
(Е ill апа 


Spring) 


Не P" ims i Public he lth ar ма ; | e | 
schon) "d Health Services The follow : o raduates in o | 
) ind may be u ed tow ird a second Roald = 
ч production to Global Health and Ѕосіоес onomi« Developme nt З 
üsic concepts of development the be r 
Braphi 


© trends ind health n, ^ 


112 


114 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


tween socioeconomic development ind global health can De bserved, më 
sured, and used for the management of health progran 

Ecology, Health, and Social Development (3) 

Survev of the intersection between health and social development and en” 
ronmental trends. Topics on the micro level include housen jud ind communi? 
sanitation and the interaction between human population ind domestic # 
mals. Topics on the macro level include deforestation irban contaminati@ 


and desertification. Prer« site: PubH 11t 


Health, Human Rights, end Displa ed Persons (3 

Concepts of health as a human right, ethics, a d the partici] ition of the in 
national community in moving towards health for all rhe entral focus 
analysis is the role of civil and interr itional conflict and the generation of @ 
placed populations 

International Public Health Practice (3) ' 
ind the health! 


Global challenges of new and re-emerging infectiou disease | 
travelers. 1 alth information in the context of globalization ind pu^ 

7 Ч 
health practice. International aspects ої medica nd public health training 


Impact of Culture Upon Health (3) 
Relationship between cultural values and the 
health systems based on Western models of health ү 
upon traditional forms of health care in many societies Examples 
incorporation of traditional practices into evolving health care sy stems W 
emphasized 


d 
t of the modi 
p” 

tice. Continued relia® 
of succes? 
" 


115 Global Delivery of Health Services T. 
Introduction to health systems and the basic concepts of health system 
ministration, financing, and health care reform g exampie from adval® 
middle-income, and poor ct 111716 

160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2-3) ot 
Introduction to pring iples of environmental and occu] itiona health som 
including principles of inorganic and organic chemistry 

180 Topics in Public Health (1 to 3 jit P 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be rept ited for cres 
vided the topic differs 

190 Introduction to Public Health and Health Services (3 pe 
Introduction te aspects of public he ilth and health services, im uding M 
services administration and policv, maternal and child heaith environ 
health, and health promotion disease preventior 

191 Biological Basis of Public Health "La 
Basic science principles of anatomy, physiology, and pathophy iology #2 
applications to public health 

192 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3 Ju" 
Introduction to the clinica ence basis of preventive medicine, d 
nutrition, infectious disease 1 ) ind human growth and df 
ment. Overview of the goals and methods used for disease prt vention 

193 Principles of Health Education and Health Promotion (3 edi А 
Principles and coni epts of health education and the ro le of the health 
in various settings. Foundatior f health promotion and com Communicati 
concepts to the public, with a focus on strategies for developing ; health # 
tor specific populations 

194 Applications of Health Education and Health Promotion (3) oc 
P repares students to act as resource persons in health education Thef srt". 
developing health interventions in community settings and providing 
to other health profession 115 marketing health initiatives ant coor ad 
health education services in a variety of settir The role of health € 
in addressing health di sparities ami ресі! erable groups 

RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES 
scien y 


The Bachelor of Science in Health 
scribed briefly under the School of Medici 


Science the field of 1 liologit ip 
‘Healt! ^s in this Bullets 


ne and Health Sciences 


noes 
plete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health эси n" 


i 
RELIGION 
University Prof, ssor S.H. Nast 
"rofessors H.H Yeide, Jr., р.р. Wallace, Jr A.J. Hiltebeitel 
associate Professors Р.В Duff (Cha R.] el 
Assistant Professor V.K. Urubshurow | 
r t be fulfilled 
Bachelor of Arts with in religion—The гө $s ju em n Г æ» led | 
l. The general requirements stated under Columbian Sch f | 
2 Prerequisite courses—Rel 1 " " "y | upper 
3. Required courses in the mai r—30 credit hours, includi it lea — bs: | 
level courses Twelve of these hours must be chosen fre n ont e 1 a е ; 
traditions Christianity, Hinduism Islam, and Judaism Ap] - ite grad vw тч di | 
may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses Anf. , . аз r ar и | 
Rel 101 and at least one cours n Hebrew Scriptures and in New Гев org ч | 
‚ Spec ial Honors ire awarded to students who meet the re we » ~ is | 
niversity Regulations and who ‹ I the Dy t b wi | 
t is recommended that students study of foreign language afi tdem 
Sraduate Program, including a | ! to one of the religious tra н 
students expecting to enter iduate school are urged to study Frencl Ge al 
; т=з n 
Minor in religion Required i minimum of 18 credit I rs elig | V ec | 
‘Cast 6 must be upper-level cour he program w раце 4, { : t nied | 
tion with the departmental! idvisor. Rel 101 is strongly re ue і d 
‘NS students 
for nt Permission a limited number of gr "s A а : “= l€ p | - s : : m Я 
p ittoward an undergraduate degree oee the Gradua : 
IStings 


! 

| 

:] 

aff I 

1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3 US SI ӘП ae | | 
Examination of th« incien 1 ral І па 1 | 
| 


he religions of 
religions of the West. Religious fi 
opment of Judaism, Christi 
ularization and 
Introduction to World Religions: East (3 


Examination of the 
the West 


1 
political upheaval i 


N 


major religions of the East and 
Арргоа‹ hes to the 


ross-cuitural study of relig | 
dhism, and the religions of ribet, China, and Jay А e st 1016 | 
their history and their encounter with modernity Fall and i б.) 
9 Bible: Hebrew $; riptures (3 | 
T Ie literature history, and religious th« ight represented by tl 


tures (Old Tes 


haat, MAT І 
tament). Continuities and contrasts between 


1( 


| 
"ear East are considered through studv of the w rid view | 
jjadition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and mov n T pe 
literature (Fall and spring 


Bible: N 


New Testament (3) 


і 
B I 
Duff | ! 
Literature and history of earliest Christiar the setting of the r« fT у ш 4 Н 
, Y "nt " tt чатып * l | { 
movements of the Greco-Roman wi rid and developments within ida М \ Mi 
: f the і | 
Meaning of the earliest ( hristian proclamation about the ance u fe b ni 
> ' 7 tc t 1 n Ч | | 
poaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes he І 1 А € || 
pi Th ation and expansion of the ( hristian movemen Fall and sprir > І i 
3 : Y eid« | | 
Гһеогїев in the Studv of Religion (3 ; Anal { f | || 
die iar taught jointiy by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analvsi | 
( ' "en hed эк i 
ifferent Ways in which religious phenomena : in be approached n | 
( th leveiopme t | 
ise ussion of some of the epo h-making books in the devel рше: { i 
ш of religion (Fall) | 
)4 Jesus (3) T | 
ttention t il 
so IPrehensive study ої the life and teachings of lesus w th critical attention | 
SOUrces 3 І) 
105 Paul ( 3) Quest for the historical Jesus ndi- 
Вг | 
! E kgrounds of early ( hristianity first-century relig is and 
tons affa, ting the 


’ Spread of Christianity, the life and 
hristian faith 


226 RELIGION 


А Eisen 
106 Judaism (3) " 
A survev of Jewish thought d ү ce trom thet e 
introduction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, jew | pee tes 
mysticism, Judaism in the modern period; an examinator f the cer m ut 
in Judaism, includ Sabbath, dieta A ( \ | \ "^ 
107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature -— 
An examination of the th ht ar terature of rabt idaism in 1 wo 
( л t trar oni 
tive period, 100-500 CE, through a close reading ot primary tex n it h 
1 | T is ex ed the Mishnal, 
the development of ea: ibbinic law and theolo | | 
Talmud, and Midrasl ойе 
tebe 
111 Myth, Epic, and Novel b. 
Religi themes and image f the hero and their cultural signincance in lite 
ature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; *» ке 
лпа drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, беске Eisen 
‚18@ 
112 Jewish Mysticism (3 tati 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticisi ud) ah n 
schools of Merkavah mysticisn nedieval German pietisi d кы lah 
Abulafia Payer c mvsticism of medieval French and opan K ме 
f ncents, SL 
Luriani Kabbalah, ( Hasid 1; examination of ma con ры 
as God, man, Israel To ih, and redemption, as underst 1 by liest MEC 
xod, man ind І | Du 
113 Second Temple Judaism m 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra throu 


gh the destruct n of Jerusal 

; nism, M srowth 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, M olt, g rn 
nt ta Easter 


of sectarian movements, Herod, terment а nst Rome in za pible 

ind Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially 

Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writin Eisel 
115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) f the ré o rabbini 


An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking trom the Close o 


phil [ os0" 
е Middle Ages through an analysis of four major or phil 


phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gerson des 


period to the end of t! 


e 
Topics inclut 


th e for 

the nature of God, creation, divine providence, pri v, and he rational 
the biblical commandments Еіѕей 

116 Modern Jewish Thought шуй 
Г 1 fs among Jews beginning with cà 


Transformation of community and beli nity amon 


of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings о! mode 
Jews in Europe, America, and Israel yeid? 
1 Ethics and the World Religions | (3 „ligio 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major w rid те ions; ГӨ jj 05 
as stimulus and barrier to moral change moral issues and relig 
ethics 


2 
. : І т yeid 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 

Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Chr stiar tions 
nity; problems of personal conduct; application to variou ocial institu 


123 Issues in Jewish Ethics (3 


14 omm 


Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among thie 
in the Orthodox. Con vative. and Reform denon ition ues in 0106 
feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action, the ethics of war sul 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3 | logit” 
Theological ; approach and systems of a selected n imber of modern th! logy 
ind/or theological movem s such as process the ] De ition thee 7 
134 The Holocaust in Theology end I iterature 3) Eisen, mp? 
rheological and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the Holo -— ritud” 
sis on evaluating contemporary responses to the Holocaust in ight © nhe 


toward sufferin 


in the classical Jewish tradition; ї її шыла 
Rubi: stein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld walla” 
143 Christianity in the Ancient World 

Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture 


mystery religions, and general religious life of the Сгесо-Котаї 
A.D. 500 

144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, 


philosopl 


145 Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation 


і lerstand 

"renstormat LIN A es to the Age of Ri 
146 Christianity in the Modern World 

Chan Christ fe and thou 8 

polit 1 It ire 
155 Religion, Myth, and Magic 

me as Anth 155 " 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism 

t { lit 1 i 

Indiar pe Liative I \ 

Gita, Buddhist, and Hind oteriolos l 
158 Hinduism ; 

study of continuity and cl і prm 2 

opment and the con lating feat и 

between classical and popula І 
159 Mythologies of India ( 

I | ad 

The lore of Tr lian Ved ^ 

Hindu, Buddl à ul 

Spiritual ideal а 
160 Buddhism (3 «4 або. e a 

Origin, development, and temporary sta 

Its impact or As 


161 Islam (3 


Origin ] 


levelopme ‚ 
Из impact on the Near East 
163 Islamic Religion and Art } t 
Investigation 1 major fort ; | t 
urban design Онга: anun | 
of Islamic revelatior same а ыз 119 
164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology Же le 
the major scho f Islan pau de «er betwex . 
morphological ind historical manner »- x і к cage 
reason, determination ат 1 free м CET. le 
às the relation 16 t 
various schools ої thought, from tl 
165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) ' 
Тһе foundation of Sufism the Q | t : 
ment and its sigr ificance within Islam ` 4 I А 
of Sufism history of the Suf | j it si 
Persian The ini e ol і y I 
ole in the contempo; гу world, both Islan | Р Ww 
172 Religion in the United States (3 
Growth of reli lous groug nd tut 4 ' t \ 
development 1 religious tl nt np qu oe ТА | 
SCene 
174 American Judaism (3 ter 
Religious thought and institutions witl рн - 
Mythic ind ritual life of American Jews, including res; р 
i the Holox iust, family ind community dynam 
181 Women in Western Religion ^ 
istorica] theologi ul, and ethical investigat T | xpe 
In Judaism and Christianit peci wien as 
the sexual qualifi tions for religious office rs > ” 
190 ein guages апа conte rary ‚ ws 
Selected Topics (3) í 
“Mical examination of n igious phe ; _ sses. Ma 
9 Special resource Горі innounced in the Schedule Clas | 
" с oated lor credit provided tl i 
>enior Honors Thesis t ге 
t Juired of and open о; о undergraduate ame EE my 
(Вај and Spring) 


heit 
t te 
16 
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228 ROMANCE LANGUAG N RI 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors 1. Azar (Chair), J.F. Thibault, G. Ludlow 

Associate Professors G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain, J.A. Quiroga, I.R. Vergara J. Hampt 
Assistant Professors E. Echevert K. Smith, C. Britt, S. Meshkinlan 

Instructor M. Ferretti 

Bachelor of Ai 1j [ t 1 lit t рап e and 
literature, or Spa é terat he followi eq ent t filled 

1. The genera requirements stated under ( lumbian Schi of Art ] € t 

2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equiv пеп! 

3. Require the maiors—Fren 53. 54, and 90; or Span 5 1. and 90 I 15, 50 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100-lev« | f which at least 9 hours 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) 1s req d. The stu- 
dent is exper ted to demonstrate a knowledge f his or her field in breadth and de] th by 
passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the seni vt 

Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literature Required: 9 credit ours cho 
sen from Fren or Span 30, j3, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hour elected from 
among French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, includi it least 6 credit hour 


of 100-level courses 
, 9, 
Minor in Italian language and literature—Required: 21 credit hours consisting ( f Ital 9 
10, 30, 53, 54, 120, 131 


] tanding and 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advancet 
А а " tal ace 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take à plat : 
, mi 
ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, à signmer 
is made to the appropriate course 
FRENCH 
á | ranch. 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Егет 
from Fren 8 and above 
in E Те staf 
1 Basic French I (4 Jolivet and * 8 
) 
First-semester French. Pronunciatior onversation, reading compositi 
grammar. Laborat fee. $50 Fall, spring, and summe staf 
х , stall 
2 Basic French II (4) гоме and : d 
" 
Second-semester French Emphasis on communication, composit yn, and res 


| ;, ane 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring 


summer) 
) Intermediate French (3 Jolivet ant 
Third-semester language study. Complete review of grammar. I mph 


j Stafi 
ig 00 


vocabulary acquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Fren 2 


alent. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer) j sta 
4 Language and Culture (3) Jolivet ai nc 
| | гта 
Fourth-semester language study. Historv, geography, and culture of FT 


with emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 


alent. Laboratory fee. $50 Fall, spring, and summer Huv 
8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3 tro 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competent - a 
duction to French economic life; the language of business and finance ү 
sis on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite pe 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 cannot receive redit tor 
9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall , sif 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Huve an (com 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video d nentation 0 ' | 
temporary society, institutions, everyday life irrent event Emphasis 00 a. 
presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prereq te: Fren 4 Studen" cs) 
receive credit for Fren 9 cannot receive credit for Fren 8. Laboratory fee | 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
Press, Communication, and Politics (3 pem 
Sixth-semester languag 


1( 


study utilizing daily and weekly newspape 


| and intag 


ing skills. Special attention to national * 
ophone V 


{ summer 


izines. Emphasis on 


tional issues as seen from th« per ctive of France and the Franc 


Prerequisite: Fren 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, am 


20 French Pronunciation 


he nd Fren Ural reat pre t ч 
I la I )ha ho > > 
rhvtl ind intonation. Prerequisite: Fre 10 
10 General Readings in French Literature 
Readii n p ( е! ' y. 
Criticism; attention to 1 tic and \ 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 I 
49 French for Graduate Students 
For g 1duate student prepari I gio - 
l'uition harged at the rate . ) ore v nti 
53 History of French Literature from the Mide g 
Through the 17th Century | - | 
Lecture ar | 610! French. Deve 
Selected ге id 
epics, essays. nove ind plays. Prerequisite: | 
54 History of Frenc h Literature from the 18th 
Through the 20th Century | 
Lecture and dis: n in Fre Р! | 
modern period. Sel і re gs a : 
plete text I novels and dran Prerequ 
90 Textual Analvsis 
Methodolk {у and vocabu y ol 
Ciples of textu 
30 or equiv n spring 
108 Advan ed French Grammar and Style 
Compositior lrills, dictations. Tr 
апа syntax with empha n sty 
109 Contemporary France Я 
Emphasis оп idvanced oral work. D E 
based on ‹ ontemporary writir ind. vide € 
Laboratory fee. $50 Fa 
110 Business and Commercial French 
Structure ind language of Frer 1 
financia] and administr t ts. Or 
or the certificate of the ( н 
(Spring) > 
120 Studies in Medieval French Literature vin... 
Readings ind analysis of the major literary texts fror í 
turies Cha le geste. courth o f X 
poetry 
121 French Literature of the Renaissance 
he development ind maturation of huma: 
à 16th centur, Rabelais, Montaigne. and I | Pléiade 
122 The Age of Classicism "LA... 
Drama, phil sophy, criticism, poetry, and fict ei 
of Major social, politica md N ' 
194 yy Senism rationalism 
^3 The Age of Enlightenment 
Study ОЁ major novelists, dramat 
century l'he influe f Mont 


псе of the work VIOI 
Ой8$е 


124 10 ~au оп European ind American thought 
2 19th-Century French Lit 
Study of the n 


erature 
Sy Mbolism 


fe} с} 
\ајог literary т vement j 


125 Star: Emphasis on stylist naly i 
“> Studies in 20th-Century French Literature 
le major literary mov ent f the 
existentialism nouvean rs Y 
130 French Poetry (3) ! 


131 Na rench poets 
' French (3 


' Various traditio: in the now from , 
Present 


| 
Ü 
, ; L 
A 
St 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


132 French Classical Dramatic Tradition (3 


133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3—3) 


197 Independent Study (arr 


199-200 Proseminar (3—3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERAT 


Ludlow and Staff 


Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy ind comedy: 


Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siècle; contemporary 
Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topk differ Р 
Staff 


Admission by permission of department chair and instructor May be repeated 


for ¢ redit 
Thibault and Staff 


nation. Conter 


Required of all majors; preparation for the major held exam 


ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in rei ation to the other arts and 


the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and 


histor of French 


ITALIAN 


methods. Fren 200: the concepts of literary history and the hi Y 
literature; periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year 

1 Basic Italian I (4) Ferretti and Stafi 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation onversation, reading composition: 
grammar. Laboratorv fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer staff 

2 Basic Italian II (4) Ferretti and St# 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, composition and reat 
ing Prerequisite Ital 1 or equivalent Laboratory tee, $50 Fall spring, 9" 
summer) 

3 Intermediate Italian (3) Ferretti and suf 
l'hird-semester Italian. ( omplete review of grammar Emphasis on vocabu 
lary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 2 or equivalen! 
Laboratory tee, $50 (Fall) Р ! к 

4 Language and Culture (3) Ferretti and su! 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture o! Italy, WI 


valet! 
emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite Ital 3 or equival 


Laboratory fee, $50 Spring) 


: taff 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) St 


Ferretti and : 
ой 
umentation ofc 4 


Fifth-semester language study based on written and video dox 3i 
temporary society, institutions, everyday life, current eve j Emphasis on © 
presentation, stressing communicative skill Prerequisi Ital 4 Laboral?" 
fee, $50 stall 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Ferretti and m 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly ne wspapers fig 
magazines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to n ational g 
ternational issues as seen from the perspective of Italy Prerequisite It 
Aboratory fee, $50 NU 
30 General Readings in Italian Literature (3) P; 
Readings in prose, poetry and drama. Introduction to tet hniques ol yr 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual a 
Prerequisite: Ital 10 (Fall) гете? 
53 History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages > 
Through the 17th Century gn 
mt 


ind mov 


J 
Lecture and d І 
PEN iscussion in Italian. Development ot genre 
\ 1 Italia LX eloj neni oi t of ef 


ie 


Selected readings across these periods plus reading ot ¢ omple te texts 
essay $, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent (Fall) erre 
54 History of Italian Literature from the 18th " 
Through the 20th Century (3) ; of f 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Philos: phical and literary m« уешепіз co? 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading "-— 
plete texts of novels and drama Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent pan 
120 Studies in Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature (3) ji 
Works һу Dante, Petrar: 1, and Boccaccio. Emphasis on structure rhetor ri 
tures, and problems of narrative or vanization Specific attention (0 ^ 
ind ideological aspects of the works as well as t 4 ultural influence ss 
131 The Italian Novel (3) I erretti a of 
A reading of the most important Italian novelists of the 19th and the ar 
turies: Manzoni, Verga, Bassani, Calvino. Study of the relations of each 


its social and cultural context and to the novel as a genre 


17 Independent Study 


Admi yn by per 


for cre 


PORTUGUES! 


1 Basic Portuguese I (4 i 
I | j | 
grammar. Laborat« et 


! Basic Portuguese II (4 


oecond-semester Portuguese. | " Р 
readir Prerequisite: Port 1 і và 
SPANISH 
,U*Partmental prerequisite: Span 4 or « 


5h, from Span 8 and above 


1 Basic — i 


First-semestei [ п. І 
grammar. Lab I y tee, 35 . 
2 Basic Spanish П i 
Second semeste эра i EI 
reading, Prere juisite 
spring, and summer 
3 таин "n 
lhird-semes ` 
acquisition, ri lin i 
Oratory fee. $ 0 ra } 
4 Language and Culture 
"Ourth-semester language study. Hi 


emphasis on conversat n and comi t Prere 
Labor; itory fee. $50 І 

The L nd 
Fifth semester language studv: refinin gener 
duction to th 


E 


ie economic life of Latin Ar 

ness and finance )has pre 
Skills Prere quisite: Span 4 or « ; 
8 cannot receive redit for Span 9. Labora 

9 Contemporary Institutions * 
Fifth semester language stud = и e 
Contemporary «o ety, institutions. every 
Oral pres sentation stressir ‘mmur " k 
dents who гесе ive credit f jan 9 
тее, $50 (Fall, spring, and sum 

10 Press Communic ation, and Politics 
Sixth-sem, ster lan ige stud ir і 


ki ope i 

tional issue 1$ seen from the perspe -— 
: requisite Sp in 8 or 9. Laborat rv tee, $5t } 
30 Gener ral и іп Spanish Lite rature 

®adings in pros poetry, and d 

ICism attentior to linguist ind stylist - 

requisite Sóu 10 Fall and yp 
49 ‹ Panish for Graduate Students (0 

"Or graduate students preparing for re ng ex 
; Hion is charg ed at the rate of 
23 


Tory of $ : 


ae de ' Oro | 
1 discus 


in in Snar } Deve 
ading 


across th 


and dram 


- аретеп! 
nguage of Business, Commerce, and Manag 


rature from the Middle Ages 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERA 


Hampton and Staff 


Through the 20th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movements ol 


the modern period. Selected readings across the period pl the reading of com- 

plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 
55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain, Quiroga 

Conquest Through Romanticism (3 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that cover ill genres and 

focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Captain 


Modernism to the Present (3) 
A survey course that covers all genres and focuses on major trends 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 


ind issues 


80 Madrid Study Center: Language and Culture (3) 


Offered through the Madrid Program. May be re peated for cre li 


90 Textual Analysis (3) Vergara and Staff 


108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) 


109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various prii 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite 
Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 
ч heverria and Stall 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spani Study of vocabula 


zall) 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) 
Echeverria and Staf 


Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and « iviliza 
tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Laboratory 106, 
$50 Prerequisite Span 10 (Fall) 


ia and Staff 


110 Business and Commercial Spanish (3) Echeverr 
$. 
Structure and language of Latin American and Sp sh economic institution 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents. Oral and writt® 
reports. Prerequ 3 { ү 
I equisite opan 10 (Spri Аш 


120 Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) 


121 Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) 


VOU Ue ergab ^ 
122-23 Cervantes' Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) 


124 18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) 


125 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) 


‚ 15th 
Reading and analysis of the maior literarv texts from the 11th through the 15 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish Azal 


Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries. I уйе, 

ructure of Be 

` ^ a { 

Golden Age Comedia and the rel ition between private and publi life Hus 

ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of e 
i га! 

and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age lite EU 


etry and the "invention" of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the st 


on сои“ 


The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary traditi 
ftrut 


structed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the question О 
Literature and life prit! 


sm 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts. Romanticism, ( ostumbri 


realism, naturalism 


Prose " 198, of 1927, 
"se, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Generations of 1898, 0 


novel after the Spanish Civil War irog? 
130 Poetry of Spain mad Latin America (3 Аза Qui 
| Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analys! 
major Spanish works ві! 
131 Narratives of the Hispanic World (3 Verger" 


132 Theatre and the Hispanic Experience (3 


133- 


140 Latin American Women Writers (3) 


Emphasis on the novel and short story / ri 
Azar, VOS р 


phasis? 


Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain and Spanish America Em 
the commedia suf 


34 Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish-American Literature (3 3) 


Мау be repeated for credit provided the topic differs verg 


Ines de la а д 
sU 


Works of well-established women writers (such as Sor Juana ( 
writers | 


Gabriella Mistral, and Luisa Valenzuela) and those of more recent v ssi. 
as Elena Poniatowska, Diamela Eltit, Ana | ydia Vega, Cristina Periit 
Laura Esquivel) are discussed in relationship to feminist print iples ом 


| Modern Spanish-American Poetry 


Poetry after Modernism; the vari 1 V 
t author ich as A tini, Mist Huid V t V t Borge 
Neruda, Parra, Carden Guillén, Lezama, and Palé 
146 Spanish-American Short Fiction (3 iptain, Vergara 
Analvsi I short stories and short nove by writer cl Q Rulfe 
Fuente Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, Arena 11 gt 
147 Spanish-American Polemics Qu ptair 
Origin and development of writing in Spa erica and its relat hip t 
the reation of nation 11101 st d rse. R | $ ide excerpt: 
concerning the New Wo ts habitant the í I endenct 
(cult nd e omk 1 ) e fo t avery he focus is 
on the 19th century and the « у 
148 New Narrative in Spanish America (3 Captain 
A study ! experimental fiction п Ame 1 u fo n 
ture of the mid-1960s through the Pre ot 1 succe 
new narrativ« 
149 Spanish-American Colonial Literature (3 Quiroga, Captair 
Fox us on the lite iture written be тоге depende t u sion nt 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature 
150 Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism (3 Quiroga, Vergar 
Key writers and trends that characterize Romanticism ar 1 Modernism. Read 
ings include works from the period of the Fre А Revolutions | 
Andrés, Sarmiento, Olmedo. Heredi lario, Marti, апа Lugones 
180 Madrid Study Center: Advanced Language, Culture, and Literature 
Offered through the Madrid Pr gram. Tor May be repeated for credit 
197 Independent Studv (ar: Staff 
Admission by permission of department cha 1 t May be repeated 
for credit 
199-200 Proseminar (3 Vergara 
Required of all majors; preparat | the held ex t Confie 
ences, group discussion, practicun terature elat to the other arts and 
the sox ial sciences Span 199: text te t theory, and í 
methods Span 200 the concepts of literary histo and the tory of Ѕрапізі 
literature periods, authors, genres, tor Acade we | 
Í 
SERVice 
ERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM | 
154 Independent Study (1 to 6 otal | 
Fieldwork Combined with academ tudy g ie ) ements and | 
complementary icademic progran 1y er the n of an apg 
priate taculty member t гас! witt ‹ y, the facuity 
member and the Servi Program. Graded Pass/No Pass basis 
only Admission by permission of direct | ind spring 
700 SERIES ^ 
The 7 < m 
ofthe ac 56168 is made up of xperimenta pecia es that аге | } 
Current teen endeavor Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdis i 
Onsult he jaa Because 700 Series courses change each semester 
partments: ( "ud сә лев Sor: оби ун à z pores | 
0 "JUTSQS numbere н r^ pune ippear in a specially designated st | 
urses are 9 701 are in general studies í ‹ té tmental, 751 
аге liste interschoo] ind 770s and re ta t! ersitv Professors and 
y ed in this Bulle ind І k M yi 1 1 
тіпа by the ire under the desig (ышку e ГИШИ г 


Director of Sumn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOCIOLOGY 


University Professor A on 
Professors P.H.M. Len M Rese R.A. Wallace, W Chan М.К Vhyte 
(Chair), J.L. Tropea, J. Austin (Rest ) 4. Тисі 
Adjunct Professor J.M. Billsor 
Associate Professors R. Weitzer, Н. Nashman, C. Deitc! 
Adjunct Associate Prof: К.В. Zamoff, К. Whitake 
Assistant Professor S.R. Friedmar 
Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, ].Е. Markey, Р.А ers 
Instructor R. Samuel 
Committee on Criminal Justice 
R. Weitzer (Cha К.Е. Newcomer, W.F. Rowe igelman. P. Wahlbeck, A.M. Yezer 
Bachelor of / ajor in so logv The following requiremt t ye fulfilled 
1. The gene ements stated under Columbian Scl f Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 
3. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103, 104, 197, and five idditional 10% 
level sociology courses including at least one course chosen from the 160s group ind one 
course chosen from the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103 and 104 should preferably be take? 
by the junior yea 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal just l'he following requirements must be 
fulfilled 
1. The general requiremer tated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


2 Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—PAd 125 and tw f the following course i 
quences: ForS 103-4, Econ 11 and 167, PSc 2 and 113 or 115. Re mended: Phil 14^ 

4. Required courses in the major—Soxc 101, 102, 136, 145, 192, and one o 
chosen from Soc 135, 167, 178, 184, 189, and P 154. Soc 101 and 102 hould be tak 
by the junior year 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in human services—The followi equir ments must™ 
fulfilled 

1 The general requirements st мес г Columbian School of Arts and Science? 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 40. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Phil 135 and ont irse chosen from Comma 
41, 42, 120; 15 credit hours of 100-level « rse ne other fiel I study, as approve 
by the major advisor J4 

4. Required courses in the ma HmSr 171, 172, 17t 182, 195; Soc 101.7 
112. Í 

Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in crimini tice and Master oj Public 4, 
ministration—Interested students should contact their adv about this « ombined s 
gree program. Application to the graduate portion of the progran nade after the x 
semester (at completion of 75 credit hours. 45 of ive been comp eted at GW MT 
a grade-point average of 3.5). Students must be асс‹ pted for the iduate portion - еї 
combined degree prior to the start of the seventh semester. All requiremer listed UD 
the Bachelor of Arts in the Held of criminal justice, above ето Dt mpleted, wi) 
following required courses in public administration taken during th« fou th year ре 
201, 202, 203, and 204. During the fifth year, PAd 205, 206, 207, 208, and 209 plus go 
courses in one of any of the fields of concentration in public administration must! bli 
pleted. See the Master of Public Administration under the School of Business an с 
Management in the Graduate Programs Bulletir f 

- e" 

Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated inder Uy 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Specia Но! i logy or CR 
justice or human services must maintain a 3.3 grade-point average in rt uired COUT og 
the major, must be registered in Soc 195 or Hn 3 19 hr their seni t nd must" 
plete a senior honors thesis 

j 10! 

Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, ir ding 90% ай 
ог 103 ог 104, plus 9 hours of electives in sociology courses at the 100 level, @® 
Soc 192 and 197 J T5. 

Minor in criminal justice A minimum of 18 hours of course work including 5% 408 
136, and 145, plus 6 hours chosen from Soc 167, 178, 184: Phil 142; Psyc 154; Р 


PSc 113 ог 115; and PAd 125 


Minor in } нении ма 


176, 182 195: SLP 152 (6 hoi ind an el 
permission of ad 

Minor in Legal A tant Progi > 
in the Legal Assistant Progra onered thr 
tion and ipproved by the American Bar A 
lhe cours that ay to the dt и : 
Sram) and are listed below the 

Prerequisite patisiactor ompiet 
amination Required: 15 credit hou . 
Course chosen fr m SocL 105, 106, 1( 
the degree until ui 15 ho Dave Det 
the degree In addition to the five required ‹ 
Additional course: CWLA 202, Legal Rest 
“unting, and CWI \ 240, Law Lal 00 
" à Legal Assistant Certificate is to be earned 
Dot apply to the bachelor's degree; the e 
f ‘sistant Progran must be passed wit! : 
of B is required for the L« \ аш ven 
Bree ‘s conferred. Students who are inte 
Columbian School Student Servi 
"PPly credit for any courses outside ( 

With permission, a limited number of 
lor credit toward an undergraduate degree. Se 
stings 

Note: A student majoring in soc} 
"TImina] justice nor vice versa 

Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prere 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introduction to Sociology | 
A broad 


Overview ої the ‹ 8 
Social events ind personal exper 
sciences; basic elements of so 


Introduc tion to 


Criminal Justice 
An introducti 


on to the «tud I 


Criminal justi 


nd its evolut 
Ce а 3 


different form« ( 


f crin ist 
iE 


101 Social Research Methods 
Lecture (3 h urs iboratorv (1 ! 
In soc iology Горі ir ide est 
analysis of survev data put 
102 


l'echniques of Data Analvsis 
Continuation I Soc 101. Ex 
analysis of 'ociological data, wit! 


Prerequisite С 


»0€ 101 c 


103 Classical c ж 
3 Classica] Sociological Theory 
evelopment jf s | tl nt 1 


Marx Durkheim. « 
Contempor 
Systemati 


104 
ary Sociological Theory 
C study of the work of 


I mphasis on P irsons, Mert 
OMans Rin. { 

1 Qualitative йкы P 
N search ( 
“amination of the loy Iq ta 
Gata colle, Чоп and analysis. Va 
nd nasis 9n intensive interview 
in( 

112 тананы 8700р» : i 

esearch 

ntrodue tion to the evaluation of pul 
рас! of so. lal problems on ind vid 


Simmel, Weber, C 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Application of social science theorv and research methods to the asses ment of 
impact benefits and costs of such programs Fall 

Youth and Delinquency (3 Chambliss, Tropeé 
Analysis of historical, economi ind ia onditit iffecting both diffi- 
culties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state s formal sy tems 0! 
control (Spring 

Criminology (3) Chambl Tropea, Weitzel 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opere 
tion of criminal law and varic cial and legal institutions. Analysis of the 


historical, social, legal, and cultural conditions affecting the nature of crime 
criminality, and the development of state responses made t Spring) j 
Introduction to Criminal Law Chambliss l'rope 
Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of crimina law ant 
prox edure using major sociologica perspectives interpretivt 

(Spring) E 
Sociology of Complex Organizations Ггоре 
Review of sociological approaches to the study of complex or nization 
Selected and comparative emphasis on bureaucratic organization 1n boU 
government ànd private sectors (Spring 


2 Sociology of the Family (3) = 
i " 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, | remarital ТЄ” 


* „a, Spec? 
tionships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old аве эри 


tions. 6 


emphasis in development and maintenance of interpersonal rela allao? 
Sociology of Education (3) HOPES M and 
Analysis of educational systems from historical-comparative, institutiond^ 0 
latio” 
micro-sociological perspective Emphasis on educational systems in relat r 
' [ [ iV d I ract? 
to the religious, cultural, economic, and political forces shaping their ch& 
the role of formal education in modern society »pring 


Brig? 


Sociology of Medicine and Health Care (3 YT. 
ire. Emphasis on sot ial, € 


Sociologic erspectives on medic ine and healt! i yr? 
nomic and politic al processe з related to health care redica occupations j 
fessionals, medical organizations, and delivery of health care va reid? 
Sociology of Religion (3 Wallace ү 
Analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Topics include al 
contribution of religion to x egratio ocial change, and social ined 
ity the nature of religious ext * relig i mi | П the basis 0 


gious communities Spring) why" 
Comparative Family Systems (3 antl 
T 
An examination of the variety of family patterns that have ‹ xisted OF Pre val 
. з ‚ М 
exist around the world. The course exar yw and why family рай s. TS 
and how ex onomic devel pment, rev ylutions, and other change forces * 
family life (Spring) Trop” 
Sociology of Law (3) eh mblis, isi 
Law às à soi ial phenomenon and agency ої social introi. oper ial ешр? 
placed on study of the source Xf and challenges to the legitimacy of law 
(Fall) Tro?" 
" $ . А 
Economic Soc iology (3) рані 
Sociological approach to the study of m nd macı nomic b iol p 
E o 
Historic al and Comparative ana t a " teratur o S lopi 
Vt 
and other social sciences. ( ritical revi í I policy de D 
post-communist and advanced market societies prn an, Т0 
Class and Inequality (3 Fried 
| 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for p* {рї 
1 " І H 
education, and social m« ity. International comparisor inalvsis * 
policies that affect these distributions (Fal сай 
Social Movements (3 , n^ 
> n 
General survey of the various forms of colle tive behavior (fads рап раб 
social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis evt 
1 1 d d 
ind decay of social movements and social revolutior (Spring) Li 
р 4 р ach 3 | 
Sociology of Sex and Gender (3 wall holot, 
' | 
Гһе roles of women and men from social structural and so ial psy | d 


perspectives, Analysis of gender inequality in such areas а8 


workforce, the media politics, law, religion, and education 


Hi MAN 


Deviance and Control 


A 
Development of a ре гр . 
179 Race and Minority Relation 
A 7 7 
iu I 7 га 
5 ology 
181 Special Topics in Sociolog 
An 1 
{а u í 
l'oj hange : 


t tion to the patte 
An introduc 


econom 1 
Stratificat ra 
184 Violence and the Family 


Comparati 


tions, Crit 
эе ition of fam 


tn it Fall) 

sponses made : 
Spe ial Topic s in Criminal Justice 
Analys ind ex t 


tance to t} field of 


189 


Fieldwork in € riminal Justice (9 
Develop: 


ings, semin 
and crimir 
graduation: fi 
Research (1 t: 
Independent study | 


redit I 
repeated once I 
192 


195 


Students with prom iden : 
à written proy il of their plar ` 
the pem t who will be d - 

{0 а maxin im Of 6 credit 
197 Fie ldwork in Sociology (t 


Open to jy ( 


hours 1 week 


làn Washin 


quired before re trat \ 


written | 


SERVICES 


133 Supervise 


leldwork. int 


nternship, an 

Instructor Fall and 
152 Issues in Human Services (1 to | 

n inquiry nto the 

Services, link l | 

Ston of instr ictor | " prii 
ка Introduction to Human Development І 

Ctures ind В Iwork. A T r fA 

Study technique : 

Setti ing ү 
172 


1 Introduction t 
dult ç leve 


Dment fr 
opment fr 


Social ind ph be 
adaptive behavior. Thres h ræ 
setting (Sprin 

176 | 


Program PI 


г e Agencies 
anning and Development for Servic g i 
*Xaminati „Ф à - 


on of 
tuman 


serViCe 


wer 


p ces 
d Experience in Human Servi 


to Bien Development II 


177 


SOCIOLOGY 


‘ eeds are 
students examine and analyze a varie I processe major 
assessed and programs planned. Prerequisite: Status à ' | 
or minor or permission of the inst tol ull 


: Ko werski 
Human Services and Community 


Empowerment for Social Change (3 


philan. 

l'he community as a laboratory for the study of we ^ y "t я p 
thropy aimed toward social cl e. through readi , l "a h 
internships, students participate in ous aspe > 4 
Fall) Staff 

182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services ; school 
ntroduction to organizational theor ind рї ram ad — row) , and po 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, f - pr MP relations 
gram supervision, facilities, and maintenance ot eti : p; ^ f the im 
'rerequisite: Status as a human s¢ Ct 1ајо minor ог pel . 
structor (Spring) Nashmall 

193 Research and Independent Study (ar > NS 
ndividual research under guidance of a staff membe maar yon arki 

195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3 | -— in 
Analysis of selected Issues in human service Бас! tudent сопа ғ ; ; «kill 
vestigation of an identified problem in human service кар" 24d 
assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor 9] Nash 

198 Topics in Human Services (1 to 3 аай в, redi! 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fot 

SOCIOLOGY: LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 

101 Substantive Law (4) С substanti 
Basic legal conc epts and the vocabulary and resou n m" А Ё stato, И 
law as they relate to contracts, torts, domestic relations, trusts and es | law, 22° 
erty, the Uniform Commercial Code, business as ition riminal /8 
evidence 

102 Administrative Law (4) „nt age? 
A survey of the rule-making and adjudicatory proceduri Hen sis 0 
cies through case studv enabling statutes, and legislative histories. Алау 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


nt^ 
H9 eco or vironmt 
such statutes as the Freedom of Information A e National Er 
Protection Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act 


Civil Procedure (3) jrafting ^ 
The legal assistant's role in the ition prox Pant NON ve: i i orga 
pleadings disc overy, sum 7 ntrol of documents; and рге hi redet? 

rts al 16 
zation. Structure and jurisdictio f feder ind state cou ind t 


Rules 
Legal Ethics (1) 


d the 
The American Bar As ciation Code of Profi )I tesponsibility ind 


, lef? 
atio” 
corpor? 


issistant's responsibilities and conduct the ` iw firm 
government, and other legal settin 

Corporate and Business Organization Law (3 | ivate, a 
Conceptual and practical aspects of co porate structure blic, p! le of 9 
other business formation ncludir mited lia t pa ther vi 
legal issistant in organizing. ine rporati operat nnar 

the corporate entity ^ 
Criminal Law (3) А р 
ГҺе safeguards of criminal procedure, from arrest thr h ‹ песо nt 
of Columbia cases, th« Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, recent si stat 
Court ind District of Columbia ise law от ippre f evidence * 
ments, and related area of criminal procedure 

Health Law (3) (o insu Р 
The major issues of financing health care: Me dicare, Medicaid, priva" 

and uninsured. Overview of cost issu mpact and r« nse " 
International Law (3) ral a 
The structure of international ega tems. U.S. bilateral and multilalt int 
ments. The impact of international law lomestic law. Overview 


national law in today’s legal 


u environment 


SPANISH 


teratures 
See Romance Languages and Li 


SPECIAL EDUC ATION 


cial Education 
See Tea her Preparation and Specia 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


fessor C.W Linel 1 ven 
“associate Profess M.D.N 
Assistant prof, 

Assistant Profi 


Вас helor of Art 
ments Must be 
x 1 
2 Required ‹ 
plus 12 additional 
Proved by th 


Ж fulfilled 


he general re Ant] f 

17805 in related 

1e major ad 
Required c ourse: 

Minor in sr 


103, and 
108, 119, 


)Pt 
at least ( 


130, and 131 


With pe 


rmission 
lor cre 


1 limited numt 
dit toward in u - 
IStings 


|) 
i | 
Speech and hearing ther іру: See the Spei | 


11 Voice and Diction 
evelopme nt of nat 


the 


І } 
Performance. | 


Study I ph 


Foundations of Hun 
An Introduct 
and 


Y 
' 1 
зап Communicatior 
ion to the f ne 
| inguag«e 
action Pr 


{ pt 
n the ids 
сисе in th 1 


communicat ation 
nunica 
? Multi ultural Issues in Human Comr 
nsideratio, 
9pment and use 
Braphic met} 


nod 
(Fall 
aring Science 
Anatomy 


lon behavior 


f 
I the ir 7 
t 1 


8SO0( lety 


101 He 


апа phy 


PSychoa« Oustics, Theor 
Laborator, tee, $20 


Neural Substr 
чөп 


v» 
, і Language 
102 ates of Speech, Hearing. ам 


TOànatomy and n« 


Buage, Em yh 


noe (3 ai ; 
unctions of the respiratory ryngt 
Production 


physiolo 


| 


240 STATISTICS 


Staff | 


104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) | 
lisorders of | 


Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and acquired 
speech and language. I mphasis on prevention and effective communication 
with persons having a speech-language impairment (Fall) 

108 Introduction to Audiology (3) 

Survey of the field of audiologv, including the measurement of hearing, the 
nature and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation 
rehabilitation of the hearing imp мге Prerequisite: SpHr 101. Laboratory fee, 
$20 (Spring) 

119 Analysis and Modification of Communication Disorders (3) 
Assessment of speaker-listener behavior; acoustic, behavioral, and linguistic 
properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility; observation, analysis, 80 
modification of speech and language comprehension and expression Prerequi 
site: SpHr 71 or 104. Laboratory fee, $20 Spring) 

130 Phonetics and Phonological Development (3) Richards 
Detailed study of English phonetics and phonology; prespee« h vocalization af 
phonological development; multicultural issues in phonological development 
intensive practice in phonetic transcription Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) й 

131 Language Acquisition and Development (3) Stew? 
Theories of language ac quisition; development of language from birth throug? 
adolescence; emphasis on d« velopment of semantics, syntax, morphology. 82 


é 


Brewer 


Staff 


pragmatics; multicultural issues in language development. Laboratory fee; 


(Spring) ctaf 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) vr 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are permitted s 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan er 


and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study and 0 
department chair 


STATISTICS E 
А : ertt 

Professors H W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin Ш, J.I. vert 
(Researc h), H.M. Mahmoud (Chair), Т.К. Nayak 

Professorial Lecturers Е. Ponti, ].5. Wu. Е. Scheuren me 

Associate Professors J. Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom (Research), S. Bose, R Moda 
Hakimi, Z. Li 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teitel 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, N. Younes (Research), E. Bura, C. Tatsuoka 


" dd 
Bachelor of Science with a m ijor in statisti и 


fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and S iene 
2. Prerequisite courses— Math 31, 32. 33: Stat 91 or another first course in statist! 
methods y 
58, 183, either! 


5 The following requirements 


3. Required courses in the major—Math 124; Stat 118, 119, 129, 157 tan 
or 197, plus three approved 100-level courses, some of which, in special cir т rors 
may be taken in other departments. To assure a balanced program departmental apP 
of electives is required for all majors t 

~ Y K © 

Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the Departm® 


uding” | 


Minor in statistics —18 hours of approved courses in this department, incl 


introductory statistics course, Stat 118 or 123. and ons computer course 


of 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department сөң Doi 
Or c redit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin fo 
listings 
d! 
- Mau am, 
Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, e" | 


( І 7 , ]ge | 
for only one of the six may be applied toward a degree. One entrance unit in 48 


prerequisite to all courses in statistics m | 
51 Introduction to Business and Ec onomic Statistics (3) jescri 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (1 hour). Frequency distributions, 5 "M 


М „тас ion. ! 
measures, probability probability distributions sampling estimatio! (f 
hypotheses, regression aní 
and spring) 


$ 
i correlation, with applications to busines 


1 


91 


103 


104 


105 


118 R 


119 


130 


131 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science 


Lecture j hours lal могу 1 I 


nat test {} 
lt impling, € nat | 
measures bability I 


. ( I 1 S| 

correlation, with apy it t ` 
Principles of Statistical Methods red ri 
Probability Irequency | 1 - 
measures, estimatit test I Пут he - 
for students in the natural science I ain 
Sampling in Accounting ( ги iun = | pepe =: 
Special emphas n pp! — І | ~ Ар | — E T "Jj 

Ч lems. Prerequisite 1 er " 
nice in Management, Administration, and Poli y Studies ^. ес 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hoi r) " м 
niques for research problems. For grad 


tatisti trainir (еге 
1 11801 I 


" , 4 7 A 

otan 

Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 
tor ih Г \ 

Lecture (3 hours laborator I 


ul ауа ed Id V 


tics who have no previ 


for research problems. Anal — ы woductory stat 
metric techniques, sampling theory. | > м а ti ! id 
“ourse and satisfactory performance or pin 

spring) ; Nayak and Staff 
Business and Economic Statistics I (3 

Descriptive statisti риса! meti 

random variables 

te 


impling, estimatior 1 1 


Sting, correlation and regressi ! 


I 


2 Business and Economic Statistics II (3 


Continuation of otat 111, with emphasis on tecl 
Sampling designs, inde 
topic S 


used in eco 
(Spring) 


egression Analvsis (3 " 
Lex ture (3 hours laboratory (1 ho elm pit r 
partial « orrelation : c te: an introduct 

ity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. } 2 

Statistics cours Fall Staff 
Analysis of Variance (3 

^cture ( ) hours) 
and analy sis 
analysis 


lahorator 
laDoratory 


of variance; randomized block і 
of covariance. Prerequisite 
Introduc tion to Ex 


onometrics (3 
Same 


as Econ 123 
Statistics for the 
introduc tion to 
ical and related 
Olsson, 
(Fall and Spring) 

Introduction te ! мча» E 
шофу, lion t« “ements of ‹ pu реро oc t , g prem- 
ascal Hands-on experience will be veda a Fall a мау. 
projec ts, ine luding some ишарә тонар | | vo 
Computer Programming 

evelopment of 
Variables апа dynamic st rage. Int 
linked lists 


Staff 
Biological Sciences ww C— € 

statistical techniqu па rea e А ” 1 

sciences. Propertie rt | : 


and normal. Dat 


› Computing (3 


aüvanced computing ide s 


ind b 


ї \ rch tree р 
inary sear i 


algorithms. Development ] { І V 


ing and searc} ng thn rere te: St 
pring) 

Atroduct 

Stat 157 


Staff 
ion to Mathematical Statistics 

B 

inde 


asic 


concepts of proba 
Penden; е 


| 
distributic n th 


I 
i 
f 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STRATEGIC MANAGEM 


procedures including estimati I 
experimental design 


Discrete Systems Simulation 


the test egression analysis, ай 
th 3 equivalent Academic yea 
Su 


Same as OR 173 Wo 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis 
Autoregressive integrated moving a ige (ARIMA it | forecasts 
of univariate time series. Estimat I spe 16 ty functio - EU 
tests, and tests for periodicities. Thei ip] t l ^S on the% 
com[ Prerequisite: Math 3 | ) 1 ra я 
183 Intermediate Statisti al Laboratory iefors, Modarres-Hakl? 
Statistical Computing Packages two 
Applic ition of program pa Kage t А5, SPSS) to ti jut I one, yf 
ind k sample parametric апа поп et tatistical probi Вази b 
cepts in data prepar ition, modilicat ind terpretat f rest 
Prerequisite in introductory statisti 1г56 | ind sprin 100 
185 Computer Performance Modeling Mahi d 
Mathematical tools for modeling and predict the eed and utilization 
computer systems, including determinist tochast ind pr sin 
tion models Queuing lels, Poi | processes, birth-death рт госеввев, 
esponse surfaces juisite: Stat 0 and 1 ju ient (Spring y 
187 Introduction to Sampling j Sche Jent 
Problems of sampling and sample de Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivé 
(Fall) ей“ 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference Lil full 
Statistical inference when the fort th lerlvir listr tion is not] 
specified. Nonparametric proced timation and testing hypothese* ^ | 
introduction to robust procedure isite: Stat 9 equivalent 
(Spring, odd vears cul 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applica ations (3 pilit 
Probability theory, includin nalysi litional probe 
ind stochastic independer R | ibles and their distributions: o 
large numbers and central limit theor: Application of con epts to eleme 
stochastic processes h às SSiN equenct branching prod 
Markov chains. Prerequisite: Mat} or e ent (Alternate acai 
years sw 
195 Reading and Research che 
May be repeated nce for credit. Ad t f de partment 
(Fall and spring Най? ! 
197 Fundamentals of SAS Programming Modarres 
for Data Management (3 $? 
Fundamentals of the SAS tem f ] inagen 
and report writing. Data modification: | i file 
writing Prerequisite An introducti tatict ind 
198 Special Topics (3) 
l'opic to be ann« unced in the Sch: f ( Мау be 
provided the content diff 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors H.]. Davis, W.H Becker 
Professori 1] Lecturer W.N. I 
Associate Professors |.B 
L. Burke 
Associate Professori 


Assistant Profe 


D.J. Lenn 


Thurman 


1] Lectur \ 
rs D.R. Kane, R 
See the Si hool 


of Business ind Publ Ma 
the degree 


of Bachelor of Business A Iministra 
51 Introduction to Business (3 
Structure 
individi 


ictivitit еп 


ind pr 


ial and society; careers її 


(Fall and spring 


su 
н. Beales Ш, Me 


м 4 Prakash. B.S. Teng 
\ „дй 
nt f DI [ study jadi 
sy 
o | 
o! 
terpris« its contributio ая 
T Prereq te: Sop ;homore $ 


104 Business Law 


105 Business Law 


al 


106 Business Law 


aT 


190 Special l'opics 


199 Independent Study 


Assigns 


once f 


Tae 
EACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Program 
by the Gra 


luate Sc] 
available t 


) under 
undt 


8 in teach« 


Spee 
SI ECIAL EDUCATION 


187 Sign Langua 


Introduct 


Develop: 


Cultural 


IW 


ge and Deafness | 


THR Ares 
HEATRE AND DANCI 


SMR ^ 
Assoc; ite Р Withe 
Assistant Pre Е" : 
Bache} 


lelor of , 
t 
1 Art 


Regulatory Environment of Business 
l'orts, and Property 


Enterprise Organization 


244 


THEATRE AND DA 


Note: Courses below the 100 lev: Ө | Ш | . 
Saber 
11 Theatre Production 1 and 
Understand at t i YE. , 116510 
management) а u 1 
observat Wad 
14 Introduction to Acting haracii 
Basic technique і 6 t t 
levelopment | | Sabe 
15 Understanding the Theatre һаліб 
The art of the theat ас tendance 
Contributi f the vright 
theat il perfi ( [ tat Y and 9 
t6 Understanding the Dance | Ноо И 
he knowing, doin аки i 
lance styles, historv, and 1а! rej entat : y and SY 
t9 Introduction to Dance TTE 
and Movement Awareness nent o 
H nhe ‹ ness and! 
epts ti id t ^ (Fall 8 
1 itio te ) pat 1 4 , 
pring) Sta 
;0 Beginning Ballet Ste 
)1 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet $8 
22 Beginning Modern Dance su 
53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance 98 
j8 Beginning Spanish Dance sl 
59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1 Griff" 
105 Fundamentals of Playwriting 
Same as Eng! 105 Griff? 
108 Intermediate Play writing 
Same as Engl 108 Jacobs 
115 Introduction to Scene Study: Realism atte pr 
Frinciples of rol leve pment entrat u ent y m 
equisite: TrDa 14 Fa | $ Jacob? 
116 Scene Study: Voice and Character , to skel” 
l'he pract | " the prod 
ponent. bri itl eso! 1 - F | vork on s% 
V се product I id it IDI { { t м 
ind me iologues. Prerequisit [ 1 | i we 
120 Scene Study: Postrealism dern ^" 
Phe actor's approach to the presentat ТИТ the work ol mo 
rh 
contemporary dramatists. } í te D | | 
121 Scene Study: Contemporar v Comedy ә 
Principles of role deve ypment I l f oem 
I material { te 
l'rDa 116 Fal dd vea 
122 Scene Study: Shakespeare 
ian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 111 | 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy 
Principles of e develo; i t і 
Rest rat , LY | è T } 
site; IrDa 116 J f 
124 Play Analysis (3) 
зате as Engl 124 
125 Stage Dialectics 
Vocal product 


127 


Scene Study: Film and Television 


128 Audition Te« hniques 
All aspect t the à 
logue handiin I cold 

130 Basics of Production Design 
Understandin I ( 
through dis | 
Laborat« fee, $50 Fa 

apor t 

131 Introduction to I ighting 
Lecture zt 
theatre and danci 

132 Makeup Design 

Theory and practicum i: . 

" l'rDa 130 | 

Prerequi ite: TrDa ; 

Introduction to Scene Design 

Fundamental study 

1 


lerir tec! es 
Ing, and rende 1 


analysis. Ргеге ju і 


Beginning ( ostuming 3i 
History of fashioi We 


‚ t 
century, Fundamer 


136 


Costume constru п FI 
Theatre Practicum 
Participatioy n 


134 


" ntn 
lepar ent 
аера 1 


ment « apacit y 


dents тау participate in a 
requisite: TrDa 11 or 130 
Anthropology in Performance 
Exploration of the 
Performance. ( lasses cons 
On readings about 
History of the The 
/ dramaturg 8 
145 Ancient Greece througl 
20th centuries 


140 


tionshir 
геапопѕ пі 


non-Wester 
145-46 atre 


ippr 
ї 


h ty 


асп 


Academi 
Direc ting for the Theatre 

Fundament ils of 
TrDa 14 124, 131 
Dance 


147 


ipt anal y 
156 


in Community Settings 
I? examinati n of d 


educ ation, a 
or with 


s art. The 
4 Community 
Intermediate Ballet (: 
" May be repeated for credit Pre 
162.6; Intermediate Advanced Ballet 
fay be repeater lor credit. I 
Advanc ed Ballet 

ау be re peated for credit. Pre 
Intermediate Modern Dance (: 
175... ау be repeated for « redit. Prer 
"ey Intermediate Ac 
ay be 
Advance 

i ay be I redit Pre 
180 Move nt Improvisation a 

„хр! 


“ring the body 
live, 


repeate for « 
ed Modern D 


repeated fo 
me 


red Py 


ance 


and it 
eny ronment 
Performance 


ind context 
Structures 


30, 145—46. Labor 


rex 


inder the ipervis 


TrDa 11 or 130. May be repeate 


vanced Modern Dance 2-{ 


i 


nd Performance 


246 TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


Withers 


184 Choreographic Projects (3) ^ 
І ncluding casting 


Create a dance or a performance work of ndividual desi : 
rehearsal procedures, staging aspects, and public presentation Prerequist 
TrDa 131, 180, 182, 192. May be repeated for credit 
185 Trends in Performance Art (3 
Study of the theory and practice of contemporary performance à | 
d to create performance works based on a sings 


orin 


Stall 
rt movement 


and artis 


ts; scripting ar ua 
І > " | ' ( voice, Visu 
irt discipline or interdisciplinar irts, including movement X voice, V 


elements, music, and multimedia 
186 Movement Analvsis (3 
Deepen understanding of the moving body as the in 


Wither 

for performan® 
Ivnamic ай 
initiativ! 


with emphasis on process and амагепе 


ment, efficiency, integration of body and mind, rele 
and weight in motion. Prerequisite: TrDa 49 staf 
191 Dance History (3) - 
The history of dance as a cultural and artistic entity 
192 Repertory/Performance (1 or 2 j 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and performing @ 
be repeated for credit 


Mills, Withe® 


anc 


works. Audition required, Laboratory required. May Stal 


193-94 Dance Styles (arr.) ) 
idemic year) „ 


Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern M quí 
195 Selected Topics (1 to 3) » еб | 
l'opics of current interest in theatre or dance. Topi innounced in the 96 
ule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit provided the topit differs eui | 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) nal 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or ex ope eat 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are ри 


. | , plan’ 
ted to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal o! теѓ ; 


l ' ју 8 
study and obtain approval of the faculty member who is directing the stut 

the department chair sul 
198 Internship (3 or 6 


if 
rith » 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre lance. Work placements ke 

rganizations for an apf y 


for-profit and commercial theatre and dance ors P May! 
number of hours per week. Admission requires departmental approvat. * 


taken for a maximum of 6 hours Fall and spring si 
199 Honors Thesis (3) 


Directed research and/or creative project. Open to ‹ 


yualif in І 
mission. Arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty member uy | 
department and applications must be completed early in the se ond sf 
of the junior year (Fall and spring 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


Professor D.E. Hawkins 

Associate Professors D. Frechtling. L. Yu 

Assistant Professors L.A Delpy, J.J. Goldblatt, S.E. Spis | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian id 

y leading и 

е рг 4 
jo 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of stud 
degree of Bachelor of Business Admi ve-year, dual-degr st 
leading to the Bachelor of Bus m Admini | 
gpi* 


nistration and the Ii 
siness Administration and Master of Touris 
104 Introduction to Tourism and i 

Hospitality Management (3) yr 


Historical overview and survey of the tourism and hi pitality indus gl 

emphasis on the travel market, delivery of h spitality services, p? ( 

roles, and emerging trends Fall and spring pel 
113-14 Practicum (3-3) _ "m^ 

Fieldwork internship, and/or instructional practice, including 2 " | 

and/or seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. May be rep™ p 

for credit with permission of ads isor Fall, spring, and summer) к” 

135 Sport and Recreation Business Enterprises (3 yn. Ё 
An overview of business opportunities related to sport and ret re ring 
sis on sport and recreation facilities and event TO luct manufac tU 


chand 


Fa 
I "ling 
136 Sport and Recreation Mark 
App t | 
апа | реги с, а 
Prereq te: BA 


| zement 
tecreation Manageme 
t and Recrea i 
137 Issues in Spor 
Trend nion leads 
administrat 


summe 


gement 
143 Hospitality Industry Manage 
An ove ft | I 
Operation, marke 
goods and 


Fing a t ent the urism and Hospitality lustry 
> | 
inci 1 Mana; I 
ISIC DI 


ind facilitic 
monito 
I5prin 


і 


15 
145 Travel Marketing Communicatior 
а Р Ч 
Review of ba - ‚= i 
the tour m and 
(Fall) 
ms 
147 Passenger l'ransportation Syste 
Survey of [ eng: 
marketin immunica 
172 International Experiences 
Travel te a fore 


Credit with perm n ' 
Special Topics (1 to 
Experim, nt 


repeated once f 


з 15 
Internationa] l'ourism Destinatior 
Physic al and cultur 


i 
locus on , ffect« 


(Fall and 'prin 
199 Independent Study о 
ssigned topic Adn 


Once for ( 


lit 
redi 


NIVERSrry PROFESSORS 


Unive 
Niversity Profess IS A. Etz 


0 Turbulen, e 
An effort to 
National 
viduals 
d authority nde t 


Open to Upper-ley 


їп World Politics 
Probe the 

4nd intern itio 
апа the aCtion 


n 
ations of 
ve: under 


al Aggregation 
oration 
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ORS 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evalu ited. Fo 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 
IAff/PS« 

772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Rosen? 
An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes Пи ugh Ше 
individual and community life expanding as awarent encompasses facis 
on а global scale. The sequenct f this expansion at both global and loc 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels interact 
graduate student ype t іррег-1‹ nae raduate 

| 
1АН/Р5‹ | 

773 Global Governance (3) Rosen" 
An inquiry inte the pro id problems of governance on à global 80 


p S 
old War. Informal forms of governano 


in the era following the | 
stitutionalization are assessed For gre 


well as those that have un« 


ite students open to upper-le\ undergraduate 


1 
HmS« Caw 


W 
verience M Ё 
10% 


The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) 

Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of ѕисі бхр 
sa shaper of mo 
n of films For gr*^ 


and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of ciner 


sentiment; moral issues in the ү 


ate stud 


Phil 
772 Individualism (3 
rhe concept of the free indivi | і y ychology 
politics: individuals and groups; individual sm and collectivism; exempla $ 


Ж 
literature: * 


dividuals in biography. autobi ind fiction; prot lems of individual 
collective y and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate stu?” 
hil у 
Phil ~ Сз“ 
4 Understanding Technology (3) A 


47 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts an y 
not be reg w 

is merely dej 


pendent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dang 


manities, its development, and it probler l'echnology will 


it 


a 
as a human activity in its own right, with its own history conceptual K 
x stu 
ture, interests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate? І 
РЫІ at 
‚ à 
8 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3 T 
A fur lamental nquir nin the oncent f the state n terms of en pst 
| І | 0 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism. ex tv/libertv. liberalism/@ ер? 
tism, socialism/fre« enterprise ommunism ipitalism Emphasis on 08 at? | 
ent need t i construrtive tre Я, f hoan onnositions For g” 
р | 
› undergr айпа! 


Phil ar 


-€-— D i j 
79 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) jesse 
An exploration of some stri we wr ot 


Fi : . f í IKing paralie betwee the | сой 
reud $ psychoanalytic theories on the one hand d the tradition reli 
philosophical reflection « n the other, with special emphasis ОП the d 

between cognitive theory and therapeut practice n both iiscipli 


graduate students: open ! 
pen 


HCS/Phil Ке А 
0 Philosophy of Medicine (3 $ ди, 

An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, in luding ed 
- e objet | A 


amp 
cially conditioned entities clinical reasoning using some simple exa ie 


issues 


progress, the doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases а 


medical diagnosis and new irug testing, and ethical and sot ial 
the AIDS epi 


te students 


Phil 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3 


„volu 
An introduction to philosophi: il issues in biology including €V9 
ology molecular biole g yenta 


ind reductionism. telex gy experin 


philosophical 


ary ethic For unde raduat X 
HCS Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy ud 
The problem of healt! care re л - Med | 
саге and competition, Medii n^ ( те» 
саге rationing. Issues relating е ua 
euthanasia and phy iar ed su 


undergraduate 


| 
HCS Phil 


| 
777 The Human Genome Project 


Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications 
Ethical, legal 


| 
' | 
gal, and social implicatii ' fidentiality of genet wpe | 
human genome } y the year 200 пли в. 

tion, genetic liscrimination and in . эч t 

of publi 9pinion, gene therapy and pa 


medi al stud 


tents; open to under айпа! 
HCS Phil 


780 Neurobiology and Reductionism 
Recent developn 
Neural networ 
netics, bra 
graduates 


mt eurosci 
en 


philosophica 
pens і 


{ 1 te 
} | dua 
ns, and behavi s 


Rel 


770 Islamic Civilization 


le е 


Inve 


and the West 
+} Vest, fr 

Acounter of Islam and the W 

SUgation of the in [ I 


11 pat 
literature influence of the Wes 


"Or juniors ind 


Re] 


} 


m Persian Sufi Literature in East and West imm h ac K} 
The Writings of maior Persian Sufi poets and 4 the W 
umi, Shabistari ind Hafiz, and their impa 
trans] 


ation of thes 


Í 

н 
| | 

| 

J nto I n e dit 
9 works into I | “ 

Such figures as Goethe and Eme обе n 

English For undergraduates Open to graduate $3 
Re] 
772 


Mysticism p 


j 
‘ast and West (3) 
thematic 


tions: thi í S B | 
“xamination of mystical tradition aba nf di: ; the || | 
the Search for ultimate reality, the mystical signif mu^ 
11 ima | 
Mystic al s lence of the soul nd the t E И 
Symbols Major mystical traditions of East 1 We f 
Buddhism Judaism, Christian ty | 
Students Il 
Re} | 
y» Nas H 
279 Perennial F hilosophy j bv A. Hux Ц 
[һе idea of рео) phil } leve t : n 
ley, A ( ^;omarasw imy G othe Doct t > 
losophy аз found in y ‘rious religious and philosopl r intelle 
Nest Prerequisite it least one ITSE | religion, | y 
histor, For Undergraduate hem t raduate student 
Re] NT ' 
fry vas 
The nd the Natural Environment " — T ы 
ЧЇ стві 049 philosophi. il, and scie оф - ч 
the West „е history of religious ша pnilosoj \\ 
that “хады, history « Westerr ; hip hetwes 
ura] environ age y оге harmoniou - A. { 
lent. For indergraduate 
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Ке! Май 


777 Religion and Science 
rhe interaction between re d scient ent Egy] | Gre 
Y Р 4 ‚ ^ "nf volu 
Islam, India, Cl i, and the West, from the Kena I he ( Пс reve a 
on pt esent d Ké псер! Р the ounter o1 ff | 
кэ 1 : 4 "T : ‚ 1 riot 
ligion an Г € ht of the t matrix of th« vil \ id реп | 
in questi or 7 t І 
Sor n | 
€ jo? | 
6 Public Policy Research (3 Etz h 
Basic con ept fpi t } mp t { applit | research | 
Po y researc} ethods. 1 t ture of 1 y research: | ducers 82 | 
umers of knowledge and M irisi imong the Open t undergra* | 
rte ind gradu 7 ' 1 ft nst t Prert quisite » | 
1 en rp ойс | Í rk t t треги | 
| 
PSc/Sot il 
7 C Etziol 
Contemporary American Society T1 
А social science perspective of conte гу Americar ety. Analyst | 
` етее à di ied ; 1 future. In] 
ncepts that allow ‹ t ed ht t \ me litit ind tutu " 
tut xam le the { hool mmunities, the polity, and. | 
по iong racial/et juate students; open to undergraduto 
Sor PS 
puo 
| I Т ind t nomi pol 
| г s. А рой“ 
v ob 
n nites Ма t ind cor conc? 
' э К 
' ehav ind 1 ir policy imp! 
tions. For graduate stude Ji ilified u iduatt 
Soc/PSc/IAfI ad i 
El Ex. | 
ements of Communitarian Thinking soph 
An examination of t! a { ли +} ү I yhilosoP | 
cal м TK LI I t if | І 1 temp гу socio S 
V 7 р і t if ешр" oc 
The relevance of m it : 1 . is communi $ ity buil dl 
umu у 0 
moveme For grad | te permis! 
instructor 
Soc/PSc/lAff pui 
782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3 pe. 
The issues that 1 ti ek r r пса th goals Т y 
rst vit { ' b ) 
ommitments to individu ind n tv right eed of peech б ott 
i 2 
code public iet ind [ tection a t search and sé irt majore n 
ind minority rights, and other v issues. Í iduate students; OP* 


dergraduates with permi 
VIETNAMESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Professors D. Bell (Dire tor), Н. Hartmann (Resear 
Associate Profess rs P.M. Palmer. ( E. Har on, C. Deitc! 
Assistant Pr fessorial Lectur 
Lecturer N. Turner 


Committee on Women's Studies 


D. Bell, N. Cahn, M.M. Cassidv. C. Deitch. C. Ga С.Е. Harrison, ! 
Moshenberg, P.M. Palmer. A I es, G. We ” 
Aiud 
s™ J 
Minor in women's «t idit Undergraduate who select a minor if women і ^ 
must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginn of the ай 
Students ire required to complete at least 18 credit hours for the minor, int luc : 


WStu 120 and 125) and four elective courses (of whicl 


quired cou 


a the 100 lev, | 
elow, elective 
162, 174 178 


Ci t that are typica ip} ved 
T 195. D T 166 
Hist 125; 1 125; Psyc 1 
f t 
Tequently tau ht Г 


| 
7 ntaj t ( і v» d M 
1 lepa el | | 


1 Women in Western ( ivilization 


t ИП 1 1 1 
ploration of « | > 
Explorati “ы оша Жу 

n І edad Di 1 1116 
SOCIeties as ir 1еп‹ Ыы), 
І 7 
E: ff 
and of char I leal type : ° : 
n 1 | t 1 
Won, art, culture work, and 


(Fall) 


2 The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization 
An examination of sex, as a biologica T { 
Constructed meanin ind practice Өлү \ 
odologi u approacht y " ү A : 
critically to ресійс cast ind events. oat 

120 Introduc tion to Women's Studies 
A multidiscipli: iry examinatior ean Ww. 
social institutions that define womer vä 
of girls and women in v 1 raciai-eu 
Visions for women and п 
Standing required Fa 

125 Varieties of Feminist Theory 

review, through both “т i 

teminist explanation of women's status. Rela ' 
*ystem and arrangements } ised à 
Of feminist theory, of sever t the estat 
St tences, social s ence ind humanities >J 

136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film 
Same as ( hin 136 

139-40 Wome 


n in the United States 
Same as Hist | 


AmSt 139—4 
170 Selec led Topics (3) 
*Xamination and апа ysis of central issues in wome 
and difference women media, w — 
Opic ( hanges each semester; may be repeated f 
181 Women in Western Religion 
Same as Rel 181 
183 l'acticum in Women’s Studies 
Study Of the , hanging status of women through вир 
IC and Private agencies « ngaged in p саны r 
and researe h. Usually t t Cement а 1 
195 p prior to registration: de partmental ре 
*rgraduate Research (1 to 3 
^ Written , i sal аррм id by the membe t the 
the research. еза id. е: 2 e istratior 
11 uu ea i at е 


YIDDISH 


See f Ase} 
‘lassica) and Se 


Mitic | 


"nguages and Literatures 


Bret à my Mm B n fun ут ОГ ДА mmm p t m ө л ы m 


cnm oer 


tmm mme v 


Amr itr vtm trt itenim ntn mn vs tt nn үт 


as of Fall 1999 


| 
| 
ір es 
ј d Ѕсіеп‹ | 
Columbian School of Arts an me | 
3 an ‹ ave | 
ublic Manag АА 
1 . чн па Ри : elopme n 
Schoo] of Business ¿ итап Dev nl 
l of Education and H | 
Graduate School of E 1 Science | 
7 cit 
Applie« 
"a : ring and 
Schoo] of Engineerir 
irs 
nal Affa 
Elliott School of Internatio 
| 
Т; | I ПІ | | 
» "T biol у апа | | 
EMERITI Emeritus of Mici - ТА | | 
тојеѕѕог Ете! k iz | 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Pı N ; І | 
В.А. 1950 M А. 19 Роа Rei 
сар Mehmet Arkilic, Pre M 
E. 1946 ( ер; 
ОД МЕ. Ur тү it 
"A4 Lynn / Atkins Profes 
А. 1957 І j 7T | 
Iniversity " } ritu 
Professoi 
Obert E dward Baker, Р k ' - 
BS in Е; 1939 state ‹ А d f Ma Р 
а a; M.A Professor Emeritu 
uth Lillian Aaronson Ba ui, P1 й 
ВА 1939, Cit Em, 
Universi, Profes 
lir] rR ll Barnett, Associ „ ү 
“Arley usse V 
B.A 1944 Vassar ( \ Emeritus of Phys | TM 
to Be gman, Рг Jessor Етел ENIM, | m 
PhD. 1 9 ^ y Emeritus ' э} | Р | | 
ее M Ue Bie Iski | Profess а ~ | 
BS. 19, 0, Ohio Universit M Emerit | | | 
Orgio Vittorio Borgiot i, I ч | uh 
Cience f Speech and Heari: | | 
а рч 1957 Diversity of Коте r Emeritus } | | 
'rofessor Em : | i 
Lc Yd Spencer Bowling, Prof, iv of M M Bree | 
BA | 954, М.А, 1957 ра 964 ritus of Educat 
Marcell, Brenner, Professor Em sity: M 4 ‚ 
B.S in Ed 1934 lohn н, рк „ ruo , 
ashingtor Univer Emeritus of Manas 
Dan | Springer Brown, Profe mta. Р 
З.А )36 Niversity fM А ( Em, ritus 
tederick James Brown, Jr Profi <> oll 
B.A 1947 M.Ed 1951. үү, f Sn 
Robert Guy Brown, Prof; or Eme 
B.A 1949, 1 Diversity RI p, 
n Burdetsk, Professor р j 
nali Adminis eaor 
BS 1959 M 1958, 7 Р | Р 
lames Franklin Burks Profes ] t 
BA 1951, M.A 195 ly o! P } 
labe h B Irther, Professi r Emerit 
А. 1927 Od Colle te: M.A 
Willar 


“dmund Cal 
BA 1940, M A. 194 


омер, Pr r En 
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Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
ete Robert College, Turkey; M 146. ( { tit f ) Ph.D. 1950 
University of lowa 

me Hi irok 1 ( oberly Profe sor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 19 49 W t 

Mary Ann Bieter ( offla Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance 
rà c ges 


| 
Victo Hi 1go ( т hg Pr sor Emeritus of Pharma: oy : 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harv versitv: Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A 1950. Ge Washinat Ae 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Sociology | 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State versity; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland I 
| 
Linda Grant DePauw, Professor Emeritus of American History | 


В.А. 1961, Swarthmore ( ege; Ph.D. 1964 | Hopk | ty 


James Fearing 
B.S. 1948, Ca 


Ph.D. 197 


Roy Brandon Eastin row 'SSOI Er meritus of Business Administration 


Dinwiddie, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management _ 
i te of ' M.S. 1909 


M 1956, North Ca tat ity 


B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Was ty; Ph.D 153, American University 
John Eftis, Profe: ssor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York t ‹ M С.Е. 1958, Columbia 1 niversity: 


D.S 1967, George Washingt í y 
Marvin F md Professor Emeritus of Engineering ‹ 
B.S. in E.E. 195 üiversity of Miami; М Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 196 ive {Fi 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, I ). 1948, Harva ersity | 
Rodney Walter E Idridge, Professor Emeritus of International | Finane e 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959 ersity of V t; Ph.D. 1966, ( bia Unive 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pt lit ict И Science and 
International ; Affairs 


B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harva ty; M 1958, 1 Сашо 1, Berkeley | 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Profe ssor Emeritus ‹ f High ler E lucation; President 

| 

Emeritus of the University | 


| 
ind ; \рр lied Sc vieno? І 


lorida; 


ва.р. 1995 


B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University | 
University of Colorado; LL.D. 19 sity of New На hire: LL.D. 1965, Colby Colleg% | 
LL.D. 1966, Concord College: LL.D. 1969. 1 ersitv of Maine at Orono: LL.D. 1970, Husson | 
College; LL.D. 1971, Georgetown Universitv: Litt.D. 1986, West V и Institute of Technol | 
D.H.C. 1986, Ка versity, Тарап: LL.D. 1988. America y y 

Donald Mic hael E ster ling, Professor Emeritus of Engineering | 
B.S. 1964 y Y ате; M.A. 1966 1968, Brande ersity | 
; | 

James Elmer Feir, Profe !SSOT Emet itus of Civil | Engineering аш 
В.5 1950, University of Alberta. Canada: M.S. 19 ersitv of 1 i Ph.D 1966, Cam | 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of ( )perations Resear һ and | 
Applied Science | 
| 


B.A. 1950, Union College, New York: Ph.D. 1967. Northwestern Ur ) 

Roderick Stuart Freni h, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy; Vice Presiden 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs 
В.А. 1954, Kenyon College MD 19 Ex il Div tv Scl тм 1965, Union 
l'heological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971. George Was! versity 

Arthur Daniel F rie dmi in, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and А 
Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M Е.Е. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, ( bia University 


Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kn 
and Leisure Studies 


pplied | 


etics 


B.S. in Р.Е. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952 АРС 1 ( T { ity 
LJ 191 t ge Washingt nivers 
e 
Marvin Gordon Profe Ssor En ieritus of Geography ar id Re ional Scit ex T 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1966, Columbia 


" 6 
Robert Goulard Profes ssor Emeritus of Engineering pat Applie ,d Scient 


Ph.D. 1957, Pu lue Unis ty 


Joseph Arthur ibilia rg, Professor Emeritus of Education i 


B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State ( ege: Ed. M. 1968. Ed.D. 1974. Bostor University 


| 
| 
Management : | 
Washing | | А 1S | 
Wem = | 
Robert Bernard Helle: Profes rim tu | 
3. 1946, M 48, | " 
Philip Henr, Highfill, Jr., Pi е: i o : | 
В.А, 1942 Nake est " н ‚ il Affa | 
neritus of History and Int 
Peter Proa] Hil] Professor Emeritu 
University Historian 
В.А. 1949 Tan M i 
University f Speech and Hi 
James William Hillis, Professi г EIBOTHU MSN 
2.5, 1952. | f k 
term, Professor Emeritus of A | 
Denis Mich; iel Hitchcock issociate ка E н | 
re 1997, U: | . f Phvsics 
Herman Hedber TO Hobl s, Professor Emeritu 
BS 1953, M 


Robert Willi; um Holms strom, Professor Emeritus 
lA | 


Ching. Y 
B 
I 


ao Hsieh, Band fessor Emeri 
А. 1939, St. Joh, 


| 

| | 

! 

| m ' f Anthroy j | 

RA Leo Humphrey Professor Emeritus J Anthroy | 
B.A. 1 32 | 

| 

| 

! 


Rita Klei 


i Eri 1! 
ry < f peciai Baucati 
in ives. Profe ssor Emerit S 


neritu 
1953, Univ f Pies , 


" lusiness Administrat 
ssup, Pr lessor Emeritus of Busine 
B.S in B 


fe В.А. 1936 


i "m » -»EF rif < fH 
id Johnson Associate Prof 


ay dà ENT | 
pte , National Affairs ' 


f 
NI 
\ 951, Ober ( M t | 
Кођьы a | | 
bs rt Gean чы Professor Emerit Ry 
В.А. 1947, Bayne | 
Amue] Kavru $ Profes Emeritus of Е, i 
Ys 193 d [ 1 339 ( | 
| с G гр Wa hi : 
0 Ў с 
д Kaye, Profe ssor Emeriti f Engines ip} 
In M E 1939, M 


BJ | Wayne Kenny, Р 


rojessor Emeritus of Hist 
Chica. ( ty M + 
Ph T ago M.F A 1984 ( W 
y Dawn K 


f E 
meritus I 


t, Professor I 
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Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Prof Emeritus of Educational Psycholog) 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942 ' k ) 

Vladislav Klein, Professor Emerit f 1 t 
Mech.Engr. 1954 
Technology, ! 

Philip Klubes, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


В. 


1956, ( 


Min жа 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Prof Emeritu Е. eering and Ap} 
St ient 


ne 


B.S./M.S. 19 [ 179. M 

Frederick ( harles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of A 
B 1948, | t ` | M )49 

Phyllis (viai чыў" ssor Emeritus of S« 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, Calif 
Calif Anos 

Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of P! 


В.А. 1936, К fe ( 


Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor Emeritus oj Mathemati 
B.A. 1957. ( tv: M ма í 
Joseph Benj min Levy Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 

B.S. 194 iew H M 45. Ph.D 48. | | 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor Emeritus of Се 


pkins 
B.S. 1959, Unive fM M W ' pki 


" . í i а ; - ; f 
Calvin Darlington Linton. Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus ¢ 
Columbian College of Arts and Science: 


B.A. 1935. G e Wa * Y 120 4 k versity 


Norma Main: | Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 


1958. M.B.A. 19 


William i Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of I 

B.A. 1946. M.A. 194 19f W 

William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Ob« M 194 ; 

Eugene Ross Magruder, Ass: 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M 


Marie C. Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Museum Studie 


Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor Emeritus of Management 
Scienct 


William Her nry y Marlow Professor Emeritus of Operati Research 
B.S. 194 Call, u | 
Anthony иб Mastr o, Professor Emeritu fA 


B.S. 1951, M 


Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology and of A! thesiolOgy sig 
B.S. 194t Medic al ( е of | M.S. 1955 


Ur 
м 


Muriel Hope М Бай 155 ciate Prof: ir Етегі! f Engiisn 


В.А. 1935, ( ( M à "ts жи” , i | 
Garth РЇ hilip мо ormick Pre r Emeritus of Applied Science 

В.А. 195¢ M 59 M - 
Margaret Mc Intyre Р fessor Emeritus of Educatior sit) 

B.S. in E 139. State Р f : a y Msswestern ИЙИ" 

A.P 363. ( M м y . 


Cornelius ( 


^ Р GA 
: . itus of Ai 
B.A. 19 Prof, г Етегі 
Mos le, PI 
Claren« e Cowan Monda 
B.A 1 


194 


John Andrei Morgan, Jr., Pi 


Affairs х Ае Re 
B.A. 19 t . s r Emeritus of Huma 
Leonard Nadler, Pr 
Adult Educati 
Uni a, 1948, M " f Chemist 
Un Profs г Emer 1 
Charles Rudo Iph Naeser, / ‘ . д 
B - p P / Hi 
Nadine Nade hda Natov, | 
M.A 1939 ) ^ 
of Mi I r arit ' Р Mather 4 
David Nels Professoi К М "e 
8 М.А 4 = p f Politica , 
Be njamin iub Professor Em 
Affairs S 
B A 1942 Ph.D " Р 2 Emeritus wb 
Yuri Olkhovsk, issociate | У 
В.А. 1956 M A 19 n ] 
ВА. 1 г Em 
Harry Robert Page, Prof 
B A 1941 Mi | TS 
Emeritus Vari 
Theodo Peter Ре TOS, PTOJt 
St le nces 
3.8 1946. M 49. I nne Ed 
uth Irene Peterson, Professi — 
BS 1945 | Í n, 
American | iita Profassor i 
Mya Antoinett Quit | Е 
B.A 95a " à; s I 
Martha Norman R ishid, Professi k 
lowes 1949 lealth Services Ma 
SWR ‚ f Health 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professoi eh 
апа Policy and of Health Car 
M.B.A, 1956 ( M De р f, 
illiam Martin Re 'ynolds, ( 
p Deaking 
B 1950, Wichita tate ^R món 
Jame illis Robb Professor } 
B.A 1939 ( Ms ' 
America f Ma к Ç 
D ү) Emerit ма 
anie] David Roman Profe | S 
9.5, in B.A 1949, M.A ) ; ~ rY idminist 10 
Е є ГІ І 4. ee е 
Sam othman, Professor ] meritu і 
y te Prof 
Rober rt intor Rutledge 1 і ! \ 
В 1940. | n tv of V Y fc . 
Pilar о X "туу Emeritus 
ч» Suelto de Sáenz Profi 
we hclada 19 J, Unive fN M 
M Tyland | е Ç , 
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Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
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Allen Barna, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Telecommunicati 
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John and Claudia Boswell Scholarship Fund 
Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in Africa 
Brown Scholarship Fund 

Business Administrati 
Career Development ocholai ship 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarshi] 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowshi] 
Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowshi] 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educationa 
Daewoo Corporation 5 holarshi; 
Maria Davis European Studies ! ellowship: 
Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund 
Deixler/Swain Graduate Scholarship in History 
Dockery Endowment Scholarship 
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King Fahd Fund 
James Harold Fox Scholarship Fund 
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Declassification Productivity Research Cente (R. Scott 
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Center for Academic Technologies н е? 
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teaching materials and the operation of tl niversity's man) T a 
enhanced classrooms and computer laboratories, which are av able 
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pended or whose record is not « lear for anv reason is not eligible to register. Reg 
istration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of | niversity 
Programs when space is needed for degree ( andidates » 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission the new student is elig 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and К 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligib 
for registration 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible? 


pre 


register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. 5! 


"n" 1 ‚г may 
dents who do not complete their financial obligations in а timely manner me 
be deregistered and will not be permitted to attend class. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


‘ons i 
Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other instituta 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, й 

‘ons 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con h 


tium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the ( )ffice OTS 
Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium program students must? 
tain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department 
institution where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the com 
and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addres 
to the Registrar. Detailed information concerning Consortium polic y and P 


cedures is printed in the Schedule of Classes 


Student Status 
уг 100% 


For the purpose of defining student status, graduate students taking 9 í " 
g "T 


credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 5 to 8 hours 8 
sidered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 


Attendance 


Xl. 
d : Ms -ogistel* 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are offic ially rt йе fof 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any cou ‚йш 


ses 
undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not attend clas 


ing the period of suspension 


Scholarship Requirements of 
e school 


Students who fail to maintain the s holarship requirements of th "m 
rsity: 


division in which they are registered may be dismissed from the Univ 


Grades of 
Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the оү, 
each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; В, бо 
Minimum Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; Wi 
rized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades thé afica 
assigned are A-, B+, B~, C+, and C-. Except for courses that spec 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for à дерге giv 
University may not repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was er {0 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written state! 


UNIVERSIT 


this effect must be submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate depart- 
ment chair. 


Incomplete Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (In« omplete), the 
‘Mbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized With- 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that a satisfac tory explana- 
tion has been given the instructor for the student’s inability to complete the 
tequired work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I 
may be ro. orded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control. is unable 


* Complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and 
*Pproves. 


Such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The 
Stade m 


ау be used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance 


сце course have been satisfactorv Any T to — d 
at is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor I ] 
Stades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later 
cheated to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an ippropriate gade 
that The symbol of Z is assigned when students ire ге pistered ee 1 — 
hay, ley have not attended or have attended onlv briefly, and in w uch they 
done 


' no graded work. At the end of the academic year, students’ records 
wil eviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, the student’s record 
be encumbered until released by the student's advisor or academic dean. 


e Sy , tr 1 п 
Symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation 
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Anging a Grade of Ini omplete 


W | 

E Work for the course is completed and a grade change turned in to the 

Ы Of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
у | , 5 | — 

etn, by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the trans ript. 


i | - , 

tegula ' Information conc erning changing a grade of In omplete, consult the 
ations of the school or division concerned 

Ther 

he Grade. p, 

Scho} 

vidi 


oint Average 


d in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by di- 
r of quality points by the number of credit hours for w hic h the 
Stade. “aS registered, both based on his or her re ord in this University. The 
27. Point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0: A 3 В+, 3.3; B, 3.0: В, 
2.3; С. 2.0; C—, 1.7; Е, 0, for each credit hour for which the student has 
Stade of p in a degree program. Although credit value for a « оше їп whic - a 
ŝtade-poj I$ earned appears on the transcript for the purpose of alculating t ү: 
Il average, no academic credit is awarded. In the case of a student who 

lécopa | "d to repeat a course, the first grade received remains on the student's 
P, Np and is inc luded in the grade-point average. Courses marked CR, I, IPG, 
"urges. " or Z are not considered in determining the average, except that 
Xeon 'àrkeq I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the 
Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions 


Ption of 
Consi 
Onsidereq in computing the grade-point average 


"Xamination 
Nal ( 
s Хап і | 
түү nations for graduate-level courses are s heduled, if desired, bv the 
i epartment or instructor 


tepo 
Tt regardi 5 
азан, garding any student whose written or spoken English in any course 
hd i Et) may be sent by the instructor to the dean of the school, who 
! Supplementary work, without academic credit, varying with the 
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needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course the regu 
lar tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed fo: failure @ 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Academic Integrity 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community аге 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academi: work. Incoming 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and mak? 
use of, all proper procedures for doing resear h, writing papers and taking 
examinations 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the prope! 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fait 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered at ademic di* 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are а legal, moral, and intellectual offens? 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper | niversity | 
channels. 

Copies of the University Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the 
following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, P. 


the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 

АП students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Ur" 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights ant j 
sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of ¢ опш, 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities Copies oft кч 

documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from 
offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations е 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollme 
in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements appli 
ble only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be P 

lished generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published n 
manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


Withdrawal 
H > the 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission : W 


dean of the school or division in which the student is registered. А 878 vf of 
will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdraw y 
the University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear бадо, 
record (see Payment of Fees). Each school and division of the 1 niversity * 
deadline dates for each semester concerning withdrawal. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subj 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorize ә 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or € ourse 


pe 
act tot 
ар 


Changes in Program of Study 
' on 


course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change 8 d 
credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean - pell 
school or division in which he or she is registered. Change from one majo ug 
to another within the same school may be made with the approval of the jo 


T, ~ - { 7 3 cho 

Transfer Within the University— Application for transfer to another $“ "m 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
by the office concerned. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 
M accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned 


А pe 


fson who has been admitted to the University may be registered, with the 
Permission of the instructor as an auditor in a class (no academic credit). An 
auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 
Who takes a course as an auditor mav not repeat it later for credit. Tuition is 
Charged at the prevailing rate 

Post-Admission Transfer Credit 
Stude 
Ward 
their ( 


nts who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned to- 
Braduation from this University must first secure the v 


ritten approval of 
lean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simi- 


аг por; 
Period in this University be re ognized 


Transcri 4 
"ascripts of Record 

rs... 

Jfficia] transcripts 


der 
m or former student who has paid all y student loan 
ch allments. due the University at the time of the request. A nominal fee is 
4, а » 1 r 

“ged for each official trans ript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are mailed 


» Student . | › tr rint "o 
{ 3, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial transi ripts are not 
‘Sued. . 


of student records are issued on written request of the stu- 
11 


charges, including ап 


Onti : 4 
nuous Enrollment Status 


( 

en entered in a degree prog! im, a student IS exper ted to be « ontinuously 
Semester 29 actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
dent ig , of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
When sidered to be continuously enrolled when registered for cares or 
ing, as s gaged in and appropriately registered for activities suc h as the follow- 
Semester ified by the regulations established by each s hool: cooperative work 
Prova] аир abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior ap- 
standing E work transferred back to the GW program completion of out- 
"ceived тог In courses in which a grade of Incomplete or In I rogress was 
Unique ^w the undergraduate level) or non« ourse instrut tional activities 
Should th 1e particular school. This status is generally limited to one year. 
Quest and student break continuous enrollment at the University and not re- 
admission, granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must apply for 
n force. n and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then 
^B T Absence 

li 

be, pai degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
of time о she May petition the dean for a leave of absence for a spec ific period 
цес, Benera]]y limited to one calendar vear. A degree student who discon- 
absence Ve enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
the clog or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
Subject ч the period о! approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
Universit Пе regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 


У lacilities is suspended while the leave is in effect 
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Name of Record 


A student's name of record includes the first name, middle initial or full mid 
dle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. The 1 niversil! 
will change the name of a currently enrolled student on its official rec ords bul 
will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the change. The diploma? 
awarded under the official name of record at the time of graduation 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August. To be recommended by the 
faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission requirements? 
the school in which registered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship: н: 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which registeret 
filed an application for graduation prior to the published deadline date; ane” 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for thes 
mester or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferre 
and all degree requirements must be completed by the last day of final exa? 
nations for that semester or summer session. 

Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Participation in the annv 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have арр Y 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the pret eding j 
semester or summer session. With the exception of doctoral candidates 
students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no more than 9 credit hou 
complete their degree requirements, may participate in May commencem®! 


ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation that they will be able to 0 dit 

the needed credits during the following summer. The maximum of 9 c? 

hours is firm and not subject to petition iot 
Doctoral candidates who have not successfully defended their dissert. 


may not participate in either the May commencement or hooding ceremony. 
commencement program does not include names and dissertation titles OS 
toral candidates who have not successfully defended their dissertation ил 
end of March, although such students may attend the commencement and b i 
ing ceremony if they have completed all requirements by the end of the spf 
semester. o 
Students who apply after the published deadlines are not guaranteed 2 
mencement materials and may not be listed in the commencement prog ly 
Summer graduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must OFF" 
for graduation no later than February 1 rest 
Scholarship and Residence—Students must meet the scholarship and 
dence requirements for the degree for which they are registered. 
Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degré spt 
under the school offering work in preparation for the degree. In cases where" o 
cific curricular information is not provided in this Bulletin, the prog" 
study, as indicated by the program faculty, must be completed. If yi) 
Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial а tbe 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form "* y 
deadline set by the school concerned. Acc epted theses and dissertation „бе 


accompanying drawings, become the property of the University а0‹ jes 
р!” 


posited in the University's Gelman Library, where the duplicate СОР. sé 

bound and made available for circulation. See the appropriate scho 

Bulletin for regulations governing theses and dissertations. 

The Library i 
J i pe Us 

АП students registered in the University have the privilege of using ! pe” 


versity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are W® 


browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library and to bor- 
tow books 

Any book that circulates is subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve 
ОТ requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days. Reserve books must 
% used in the library, ex ept that they may be withdrawn for overnight use two 
‘ours before í losing time. Tr 


inscripts of grades are withheld until a student's 
ibrary record is clear, with all 


1 
borrowed books returned and any fines paid 
А students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be famil 


'àr with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks 


Right lo Dismiss Students 
The 


I tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the 


University, oi from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
“ent or the 1 niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules and Programs 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and 
ees, Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may 
determine, he ri 
Without notice w 


ght is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 


henever circumstances warrant such changes 


University Р 
The Fami] 
Po icies Boverning access to and release of student education records main- 
tained bv e е 

The F 
tain rig} 


olicy on the Release of Student Information 


y Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
ducational institutions that are re ipients of federal funds 

amily Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students cer- 
its with respect to their education records. These rights include: 

le right to inspect and review the student's education record within 45 


ad of the day the University receives a request for access Studente should 
ü E to the | niversity Registrar, dean, head of the ac a саре и 
to in, P PTOpriate official written requests that identify the record(s) t iey wish 
"Pect. The University offic ial will make arrangements for access and notify 
recon dae! of the time and place where the ге х= may be ee - SM 
Submitter) ET maintained by the Universitv offi ia! ss ж 1 tem : 1 
» that official shall advise the student of the correct official to whom 


1 Tequest should be addressed 
le “чш, to request the amendment of the student's өйи ition records that 
Versity К nt believes are inaccurate от misleading. Students may ask the 1 ni- 
Should о amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. Thev 
V 


le "rite the University offic ial responsible for the record, clearly identify 
рап of tho 


Mis] record they want changed, and specify why it is inaccurate or 

Sleaa; { 

the маша, If the University decides not to amend the record as requested by 

tud ident, the University will notify the student of the decision and advise the 
Gent of 


diti \із or her right to a hearing regarding the request for amendment. Ad- 
lona] inf 5 . 


Student v mation regarding the hearing procedures will be provided to the 
3. The cm notified of the right to a hearing | nc id 
ONtained BAT to c onsent to disclosures of personally identifiable ume 
t in the student's education records, ex: ept to the extent that FERPA 


Fal 
I f | 

| 
Hl 


| 
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a person serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an officiali 
| пое 


committee, such as а disciplinarv ‹ rievance committee, or assisting 
school official in performing his or her tasks hool official has à ET 
educational interest if the o ffi ial needs to review an education record in ordet 
to fulfill his or her professional responsibility. Upon request, the | niversity difi 


closes education records without consent to offic ials of another school in whie 


a student seeks or intends to enroll 
4. The right to file a complaint with the U.S. Department of Educ ation cof 


cerning alleged failures by the University to comply with the req iirements? 
FERPA, Complaints should be filed in writing to Family Policy ¢ omplianté 
Office, U.S. Department of Education 600 Independence Avenue, S.W., W8 


ington, DC 20202-4605 


А t 

rhe University will release the following directory information uy pon reque 
name, local address, telephone number, and e-mail address; name ind add 
of emergency contact dates of attendance; si hool or division of ¢ .nrollmen 


field of studv; enrollment status; credit hours earned; degrees earned; hona 
ind activit 


0 
(ine hiding ' intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members 


athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information 
leased must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar att 


received: jarticipation in Universitv-reco nized organizations 


beginning of each semester or session of enrollment 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of studet 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Res} ponsibililitl 
available in the Office of the Dean of Students 


at in 


Property Responsibility 


ака ‚ айй 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. А Lost 8 


Found Office is maintained on « ampus in the University Police Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of th 


laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Me mbets 
the academic community should know that administrative action, which 

include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other ргіуііев 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in ghe. to prot 


the interests of the University and the rights of others 


КОРЕР 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean L.A Lefton | ! 
Exe, utive Associate Dean E.A. Caress | 
Asso late Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian, | 


К. Moreland, М.А.Р. Saunders, C.H. Sterling 


The George Washington University awarded its first Doctor of Philosophy | 

degree in 1888, one of the first institutions in the United States to do so. In 1892, } 

Ше Schoo! of Graduate Studies was instituted. A number of organizational | 

entities followed and, in 1965, after several decades of growth in a number of | 

“epartments, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. АП | 
| 
| 


Undergraduate and graduate education and research programs in the arts and 
Sciences were combined in 1992 under one administration with the formation 
Ofthe Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, simplified 
lo Columbian School of Arts and Sciences in 1995 | 


All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Mas- | | 
“whe Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Public 
E Icy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Computational Sciences, Master 
of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Psychology, and 
Octor of Р} 


iilosophy, are administered by Columbian School 
" le faculty of Columbian School sets requirements for admission, provides | 
Ourse > . ‹ 

Uses апа programs of advanced study and research, and establishes aca- 


bm; 
mic Standards for its degrees. 


Admiss; | 
dmission Requirements 


| Applic É 
higher 
usu 


ints must hold an undergraduate degree from an accredited institution of 
al learning. Applicants should have academic backgrounds of excellence, 
dva with majors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for | 
imi d degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an act redited col- | 
у. *lequired. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 


E d | 
age nation scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short of a B aver- | 
em 


ay be ac epted on a conditional basis. Meeting the minimum requirements 


йе assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set \\ | 
graduate mission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new I | 
in thoi, students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply || 4м.) 
Пабот year must have completed their baccalaureate work before regis- ll + 
Plicants s olumbian School and must present evidence of such completion. Ap- hl | | 
lio dec, ОШ be aware that graduate courses taken prior to admission while in ||| | 
z Oee Status are not used in assessing admissibility to degree programs. ii | 
Иһ the exception of those applying to M F.A. degree programs, all applicants | "MIL 
| | 
f 


TaMs гос d to submit s ores оп the GRE general test. In APT: some pro- 
е Gra, E scores on a GRE subjet t test (see the Columbian Se hool section of 
Чопа] Tear’ Admissions Application), The applicant must have the Educa- | 
Sting Service send the required score reports directly to Columbian i | 
Arts and Sciences. GRE scores are only valid for five vears. 
ing additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
h English is not an official language 


Applic 


insti v ants who do not hold a degree from а regionally accredited U.S. | 

inglis ‘On of higher learning are required to submit scores from the Test of | 

also "s 4S a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of Written English (TWE) is | 
C га Patt Th 

Brady ommended. The required minimum TOEFL score for admission to a i 


ate і Xa à 
y degree program is 550 (paper-based) or 213 (computer-based). 


| 

- Appli | | | 

On the pp icants for graduate teaching assistantships are required to submit scores | 

inim JEFL. To be considered for an assistantship, the applicant must have a | 
I Score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based) on the TOEFL. | | 
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3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to take the 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George Washington 
University before registerin Those who score 600 (paper based) or 250 (com 
puter-based) or more on the TOEFL are exempted. Depending on the applicant? 


performance on the placement test, EFL cours: work may be required 


Application for Admission—Full information is à ailable in the Gradual 
Admissions Application or see www.gwu.edu/~gradinfo 

Readmission А student who wishes to resume a graduate program that had 
been interrupted must file an application form and provide supporting docu 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, ай 
the application is subject to review by the department concerned and the deat 
The student may be required to take additional course work and qualify? 
examinations on the course work completed. Application forms are available 
from the Oxborough Student Services Center or see www.gwu.edu gradinfo. 


CSAS Regulations 


The Oxborough Student Services Center publishes a Graduate Student H 
book each academic year that contains additional updated information ont 
School's policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled @ 
admitted students. It is the responsibility of the student to be aware 0 
information contained both in this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


and 


Grades 


- . I iver” 
Information on grades and « omputing the grade-point average is under Unt 


sity Regulations 

The grade of J (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanat 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the require 
for a course. Conditional students may not receive a grade of 1. The Incomp/^ 
must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. An Incomplete for x 
ular course work that is not changed within one calendar year remains perm 
nently as a grade of J on the student's record. The grade of J cannot be remo" 
by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere: ti 

The grade of IPG is given for all thesis and dissertation research ‹ ourses e, П) 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completion 0 P" 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IPG is automatically changed to CR The ae 
of CR may be given for Advanced Reading and Research courses and indep? 
dent research courses. i 


d W 


Scholarship Requirements 
avel 
grade ave 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum ¢ umulative > 
juate P 


age of B (3.0) in all course work taken following admission to a gra¢ a; D 
gram in the School. Individual departments may require a higher average di 


«7 v's C8 
Department of English requires a 3.25 grade-point average for maste! к, 
dates and a 3.5 average for doctoral candidates. Only graduate course per, 
r 


is taken at the University or through the Consortium and that forms p? 


ч i : Р ; rorage: 
student's program of studies may be included in the grade-point avt rag ot 


In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the р stat 
PL x „ritten 9 
of studies, the Oxborough Student Services Center will require à write ү] 


he 90 e 
t upo” ү 
gra í 

) 
whethe! , 


ment from the department justifying the student's continuance in t 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingen 
dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the рї 
studies, the grade is included in the student's grade-point average 
not the course is repeated 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above wé 
only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the 


өйү! 
" rece! 
15 co ur 
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ted f rec A written state- 
description states that the course may be repeated for cr т \ € 
A ) 1 | jOrOug à 
went of permis ssion must be submitted for approval ti xbor M 
mental advisor. If a course іѕ т 
vices С enter by the ippropriate departm il adv 


" tiaia ricinde 
ti ent record апа 18 includ 
? first grade received remains on the udent re 
student’ $ 


)eated, 


[ 
i in the 


grade odii average 


ival | idergraduate Course courses 

Sraduate student may take an advanced u ү i es) or tha Adi d 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval Ae ADITU hire 
t department it the time of registration. S А 


rder to receive grad- 
I te addition WOrK 1 1 

wo PIovision that the student compl аа 

late credit, 


Program of Studies 


The 


" t of the require ents to be met in 
м Progr. im of studi $2 gin cec | +} lates by which each 
m pleting а і specific degree з tines r nh es form is obtained from 
bonor must be ren cta rhe program о idies [or 


t t e of the first registration; it is 

Xborough Student Services Center at the tir er cabe den 

Allable on-line at www.gwu.edu/~csas. It must be completed in чт ugh 

wi t nd submitted for approval to the Oxborough 
le departmental idvisor and submi [ 


ted date. A master's student's program of 
Student Services Center by the indicated date. A ma 
Studie 


nd a Ph.D. student’s program 
i Гү Г o1 tudi ina гп i { 
S 18 due during the first semester of stud 


A m of studies m: 

* Ше is due durin; , the second semester of study. A р р m CO dm 1 "i 
Тебе] When necessary, by obtaining th« урсар енча сава 2 veg б. 
„or and the dean. The revision must be filed in the Oxt vea UM, f stud- 
ice ^5 Center, A comple ted course cannot be dropped from tl vt "i г e^ itive 
м, 5 Unless its inclusion was due to an error in advisin oF: m сече ui 
“тог, Such a change in the program requires the ар] фр "ad ilt with 
they SPecially important for those imithe | н » ^ pe е 2 Ма 
копае тета] advisors as early as po — irae Miis atati Fendi 
for adr requirements spec ied in the letter « ап 1 

А mission must be кт isfied ; au ri dit Rote 
* somes Work І, Full-time stude re ster 1 es = Mid эрас 

Semester ; part- fine students must register for 6 credit hour 
T. These 


tudent ) have fewer than 9 credit 
lot require ments do not i apply to students who have fewe is E 
romain to complete t 
pre 8 (full l time) or 6 credit hours (part time) г maining | 
TOgram e. 


mav be taker ny one semester. 
ud No more than 15 credit hours тау be taken : erri pau ч 
f “nts who are em \loyed more than 20 hours per week are ех] 1 to aj EE 
QT part. p d tl 11 not be permitte gister for 
l0 time a ademit programs, and they wili ni і 
те than 6 cr 


edit hours in anv semester 
Contin.. 

MNtinuing Rese 
Al] 


9) 


агсһ 
Е :d while working toward a degree, 
XCep dents Must be continuously enrolled while м 


NA during the sum: ner sessions. (A few progi 


may require summer 

"Ya 11 course work, special depart- 
us d 3 t complete all cour 

will n м нанео - і 'gistration requirements and be 
Within Iuirements, thesis, and dissertation 1 rat 


lei rder to register for continuing re- 
“atch T progr; i ail atin Mon deadline in order t а Б 
ы Credit) o ster « 2 the remaining semesters in their « 
Plograr ` Smee semester during intained. the student Га tee 
i , оп n ient is not mà uned { иде! I 
"OM the ç Inuous e rollmen 1 ice is granted bv the Oxborough 

“gree program unless a leave of a sence is granted 

nt Service ‘ 


5 Cente: 


аур 
Absence 
tud - : 
ent w oe na to continue the pro 
Sam f ho, for Personal reasons, is temporarily unat 


У et for spec period of time, not 
\0 хс, idies may request leave of absence for a specinc ү 


lacv. If the 
п т do ерге anaidacv. i 
ies i Wo Semesters during the total period ta 1 

я ' арргоуеф, the s 
Student f 


bsence each semes- 
student must register for leave of absence each sem 
I 


, , — n tari 
ails to register, degree candidacy is terminated 
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Withdrawal | 
‚ 14 inf th 

Students who wish to withdraw from their degree program should infor 
Oxborough Student Services Center in writing. The last day for « omplete ve 
А саб Ў 


drawal without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of t lasse" 
the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during the first four weeks 
classes does not appear on the student’s transcript; a course dropped after ^ 
fourth week but before the eighth week is assigned the grade of M (Authori 
Withdrawal) 


Graduation Requirements 
y 
indicated í 


All students must file an Application for Graduation by the date n 
hey” 


the University Calendar for the semester or summer session in whicht 
tend to graduate. Students must be registered in the School during the seme. 
or summer session in which they plan to graduate, Degrees are confer, 
January, May, and August. Students who have completed the requiremeny, 
a degree but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter t0 
effect upon request. A commencement ceremony is held annually in May: 


Degrees 
Listed below are the graduate degree programs of Columbian School of we 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are et " 
the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or more ¢ y 
ments are directed by committees composed of members of the depart n 
concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chair of the? 
priate department 


Graduate Fields 


in to 
-ams ЇЙ 
The graduate course work offered in support of the degree program 
following list is Shown by department in this Bulletin 


Degrees Offered 


Humanities 
American Studies M.A Ph.D. 
Art History M.A 
Classical Acting M.F.A 
English М.А. РАР. 
Fine Arts M.F.A 
Ceramics, Design, Interior Design 
Painting, Photography, Printmaking 
Sculpture, Visual Communication 
Human Sciences Ph.D. 
Museum Studies М.А 
Theatre Design M.F.A 
Women's Studies M.A 


Social and Behavioral Sciences 
Administrative Sciences 


Human Resource Management М.А 
Organizational Management M.A 
Anthropology M.A 
Art Therapy M.A 
Criminal Justice M.A 
Economics М.А. PhD 
Geography M.A. 
History M.A ph.D. 
Legislative Affairs М.А 
Media and Public Affairs М.А 


N SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Political Management M.A 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D 
fessional Psychology Psy.D 
Syc ology Ph.D 
Шс Policy M.P.P. Ph.D 
Environmental and Resource Policy M.A 
lilosophy and Social Policy M.A 
‚ Women's Studies М.А 
0Ciology M.A 
Speer h-Language Pathology M.A 
е *communi: ation M.A 
Natural, Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences 
Aplied Mathematics M.A., M.S 
lo Оріс al 5( lences M.S Ph.D 
Medical Se iences 
"lochemistry M.S Ph.D 
"Énetics M.S Ph.D 
Tmunology Ph.D 
Molecular and Cellular Oncology Ph.D 
pe TOS ience Ph.D 
Bic darmac ology Ph.D 
x statistics M.S. Ph.D 
; Mistry M.S Ph.D 
Mutational Sciences M.S.C.S 
Fon €miology LS. Ph.D 
ғ ensi Se iences M.F.S., M.S.F.S 
chemistry ‚ M.S 
тову M.S. Ph.D 
M ninid Paleobiology M.S Ph.D 
pp tematics " LA. PhD 
Sun М.А. Ph.D 
Sucs M.S Ph.D 


Sint Dan pi 

А Doctor of Medicine/Doctor of Philosophy Program 

A ioi | 
Manat Program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 


ед f һе and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be ful- 
ln the “Г Hoth degrees are identical to those currently and separately established 


and S “chool of Medicine and Health Sciences and Columbian School of Arts 
Р Clences 


8 Mare 
tudent working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 


toward | Pproved course work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
: е minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 
Normal}, umulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This course work 
ad in У taken during the semesters that alternate w ith the medic al program 
lor the a. Years follow ing the award of the M.D. degree. The student s research 
Stadia “!ssertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 credit hours of 
ourse work leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The 

ае for the ‹ ompletion of this dual program is six years | 

ain a4 ter the joint program, a prospective student must first apply for 
and Hea admission both to Columbian School and to the School of Medicine 


?Clences separately through established procedures. Upon admis- 
Schools. 


Neral o 


Requirements for the Degrees 
e 


The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are :pplicablet 
candidates for all mast« degrees offered by Columbian Schoo of Arts 2 
Sciences 

1. Gener nents—For a master degree program including a И 
the satisfact tion of a minimum ot lO credit hou yf approve 
graduate w 6 credit hours of thesis researc! is required. PE 
master's degree program that does not includ thesis, the number of S 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by tht lepartmentle 


normallv consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The program without the the? 
у de pé amm 


is not an individual student option and not available in eve 
Departments in and ften do set requirements ibove tht minimum ИШ 
by Columbian School. Work taken to make up deficiencies is never COURSE 
part of the requirements leading to a master's degree in 
Upon approval, up to one-half of the equired graduate work may be takti 
courses offered by another degree-granting division of this Universit)” 
approval, up tí nine hours of work toward a master’s degree may be takel 
courses offered by the other affiliated institutions f the Consortium of UMA 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. In all case t le t one-half 
hours counting toward the master’s degree must be in ourses offered Шр othe 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. If credit i: transferred from Ar 
institution (see Transfer of Credit below), the number of cre t hours V. 


tation is feducad bs the nun 


may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is r« 

of hours accepted as transfer credit 1 
All master's degree candidates | legree require ments ру, 

calendar dat« specified in the pro vhich її case МИШЕ 

four years Extensions beyond the specified time peri: d may be granted W 

ceptional circumstances, but the student will be requires d to register and På 


6 credit hours of Reading and Research for the grade of Audit each semeni 
2. Transfer of Credit- А maximum of one-quarter of the credit ОШ 
uate course work required for а degree may be approved for transfer 0 
ate program in Columbian School from the Division of Un 
another degree-granting division of this University, or another acct ГА 
college or universitv. For a transfer of credit to be é approve xd all of the fo 
ing conditions must be met: the course work must be from и accredited 
tution and must have been taken within the two ve: ро пот ап admissi 
School, it must be ipproved as part of the student's program of studies. ao 
not have been applied to the completion of 1 equirements for another? f 
must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work and the stude? 
have received a grade of B or better in each course for whit h a transfer 0 T4 
is requested. This action must be requested in writing ind approved bY ag 
partmental advisor and the dean ^ transcript of the course work mus 


before the request can be considered "a 
re € andi KU 


Once enrolled as Columbian School of Arts and Sciences degré vers 
students are not permitted t: transfer course work taken outside thé ig 
except under extraordinary circumstances e 

3. Special Program Requirements Master's degree candidates in $ od 
grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriato ай 


langui age. In other programs, е» nts must demonstrate compe tence tis 


tative methods, normally | by passing prescribed course s in Statistics” e 
other 9 y 


Computing. Other programs have special requirements in " ma) 
Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requiremes И, 

| 108 

;r 


be counted in the number of graduate credit hour s required for these lg; Ql 
For further information on these and other regulations, consult W к 
Student Handbook and the departments and program faculty concen 


4, The The 


"ludent's ability to make indep: 
tmish оьсе, tive eviden О 
8івіег for six credit hours of 

“ler than four | rte 


1876, Registration for th 
r facultv ui 

direction of the nember of th i 

The thesis S 


} nre ed ! tr 
ubiect must be D \ 
inp 


the thesis А tl 
Student Servi 
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nal form, with one co y and 
Ai 
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no 


es Lente IDOI 


hv th: 
are held on dat іхеа Dy 
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meets to approv 
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don 18 the re 


ty 
na 


The Doctor of P 
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hilosophy Program 


DIO il 1 \ 
indidacv п 
Ad the ( | 
in requirements 
de quir Ms арр 
nt Consider, l by thi department or | 
ar yp Le 
^ ү 1 Candidacy, the dissertati 
“inal р E 
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0 ый "n 
e Sophy requires the satisfactory con 
L { L| 
а. “Pproved raduate work t 
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Dte, 5 іза bac alaureate, A 1 1 
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Whe tion for the Ge eral minatioi 
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if Must be taken ! preparation fo T 
4 Cred: I ж 
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requirements, and the General Examination. Doctoral students admitted toc 
didacy, i.e., dissertation research, shall have an approved topic on file 2", 
Oxborough Student Services Center by the date specified in the prograll 
studies, which in no case will exceed two years from the completion date” 
the General Examination. All remaining doctoral degree requirements shé 

completed by the date specified in the program of studies, which in no cast 
exceed five years from the completion date of the General Examination: ^ 
of the deadlines specified above are not met, and assuming academic app 
for an extension which may be granted in exceptional circumstances, thes 
dent must register and pay for up to 6 credit hours of Reading and Кеѕваг A 
the grade of Audit each semester. These hours will not be counted toward 0% 


Т 
| 


pletion of the degree. 
2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master’s de 


'gree rele 


f 
to the proposed doctoral field of study may request transfer of up to 24 hou, 
м? 


credit toward а doctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate i? 
taken at the master’s degree level at The George Washington 1 niversit) s 
another accredited college or university. For those who do not hold the mash 
degree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit may be transferred, provided 
conditions listed under The Master's Programs (Item 2) above are met. " 
3. Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require â; gi 
ing knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high profici 
in one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language in add. 
to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require c ошре i : 
in other subject matters without a language requirement. Competence ing | 
titative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain prese P 
courses in statistics. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill spy 
program requirements may not be counted in the number of graduale at 
hours required for the student's doctoral program, except that up to 6 pw 
course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with the approval 0 it? 
partment and the dean, so long as the number of hours of dissertation cre » 
the student's program is 12 or more. For further information on these ano" 4 
regulations, consult the Graduate Student Handbook and the departmeni 
program faculty concerned. d? 
4. The General Examination—The General Examination is compose 
written examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of stue? y 
prising the student's total program; the time permitted between each en jl 
tion is determined by the administering department. Some departments ji 
one or two areas of study to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter e n 
tion is given after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative exami? $ 
system is in effect in the fields of chemistry and mathematics; students n | 
fields should consult the department for information. wi! 
A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination i a 
the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination al er d 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no fur id 
portunity to take the examination is permitted. The student's degree can 
will be terminated. : А 
Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required ue je?" 
sion to candidacy. Admittance to candidacy is permitted only if the gg 
General Examination committee finds that the student's performance o! of 
amination and in course work gives a good indication of success. passing 
examination at the minimum level does not necessarily give this indic, p 
5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recom дў 
tion and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy pr 
awarded to students who have succ essfully completed all requiremen | 
Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examina 
all departments recommend students for this degree. 


fi 


nay 
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6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required of 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and 
"llerpret its results l'he student normally enrolls for Dissertation Research after 
Admission to ¢ andidacy. Dissertation Research must be taken in units of no less 

an 3 credits per semester. If the dissertation is not « ompleted within five years 

om the date the ( 

quired to request 
partment and the dean, the student may be required to register for 6 credit 
hours of Reading and Research for the grade of Audit and to retake the General 
“amination. 


eneral Examination is completed, the student will be re- 
an extension to continue. If the extension is approved by the 


‚ "пеп the dissertation has been approved by the director, members of the 
'ssertation Research Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes the Final 


Xamination an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of 

[7 ‚ , з Р 

o aminers (composed of Columbian School faculty and, when appropriate, 
Jutsi и 
Utside se holars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of« opies (usu- 
Y se 


Ven) of the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the mem- 
Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she is recom- 
Columbian School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 


сапа; d 
“ndidate must submit to the Oxborough Student Services Center the original 
( Опе сору of the dissertation with its abstract 
etaileq information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
? disse 


rtation is available in the Oxborough Student Services Center. The suc- 
andidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay 
at is applied toward the expense of binding the two copies of the disser- 
and mic rofilm service. 


Cessfu] с 


lation 


e Dor 
actor of Psychology Program 

e min; 
Minimum requirements for this doctoral program are as follows 

Popp eral Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
kn. ology requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 87 credit 

Черге, 1 approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 


| Ei I$ à baccalaureate. Advanced standing may be awarded for graduate- 
Of 15 0 Шзе work based on consultation with an academic advisor. A maximum 

Credi à; i . е $ 
bers o redit hours may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated mem 


any е Consortium of Universities. The number of credit hours required for 
Part of the total program is assigned by the program and may exceed the 


Mir i "т ' 

tholog required by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. Doctor of Psy- 
Jy 

Co BY degree ( andidates normally have an overall three-year time limit for 


all course requirements for the degree 
ilosonp ^7 0f Credit—Provisions are the same as those of the Doctor of 
3. PRY Program, above 
nera] 7 General Examination—Each student is required to complete the 
Program A mnination no later than the beginning of the final semester of the 
U exco ti student who fails to pass any part of the ( enera! Examination may, 
deg A ‘nal circumstances, and with the approval of the program and the 
i “Peat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
Permitted 5 3 second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
ürther į 16 student's degree candidacy will be terminated 
Messionar pronation on the Doctor of Psy hology degree appears under 
^. * Sychology in the Courses of Instruction 


Pre 


Fell 

9Wship, ; ~ 

Man hips ànd Financial Aid 

“Чу dep; 

ships an ments offer graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 

shou] 2 Tesearch assistantships are available in some departments. Students 
Ud c leck | 


With their department concerning the availability of assistant- 
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ships and fellowships. Graduate teaching assistants and University Fellows % 
appointed by the dean of the School, based on department re ommendatio® 
Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available Awards® 
based on academic excellence, and only full-time graduate degree ‹ andidates? 
Columbian School are eligible to be considered. Doctoral candidates rece 
preference in the awarding of full graduate teac hing assistantship fellows” 
packages. Most appointments are made on a vear-to-vear basis and are not ё? 
tomatically renewable. Doctoral candidates may be funded for a maximum? 
six years, M.A. and M.S. candidates for a maximum of two years, and MFA 
candidates for a maximum of three years. No student will receive more thans 
years of University support for all graduate work. 


Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fello P 
Stud 
її 


wshif 


by February 1 and should check with their departments concerning j 
application requirements. Filing the fellowship application entitles the st 
to consideration for all awards available in the student’s department. 

International students applying for teaching assistantships shouk 
Financial Aid, International Students, for regulations governing the appo" 
ment of international graduate teaching assistants. " 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to dos 
the Graduate Admissions Application. Information concerning loans is ©, 


: | T пало? 
tained in a booklet available from the University's Office of Student Fir 
he Un 


| refer 


Assistance; an overview of funding opportunities is available from t 
sity's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support. 


Cooperative Programs 
The American Studies Program at The George Washington Universiti jy 
made a cooperative arrangement with the American Studies Program y 
Smithsonian Institution. Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's Am y 
Studies Program, National Museum of American History, National por, 
Gallery, and National Museum of American Art offer seminars ane ш 


" 2 . M 1 ity 
instruction in fields that provide students with an unusual opportu” Tbe 
n. "4 


develop new dimensions in the discipline of American civilizatio "T 
program of study is open to students working toward the degrees of МӨ д 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and is intended to prepare them for ге 
teaching, and museum-related careers nf 
The Art Department of The George Washington University has made af у 
ments with the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs Ae 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art history with act б 
tration in museum training. The Department has made similar arrange yj 
with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Must gg 


Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum y el? 
ican Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile? к 

The Museum Studies Program has forged strong relationships with m "t. 
torty loc al museums, historical houses, and government agencies. Each" f 5 
is required to undertake 6 credit hours of internships—the equivalent to! 
hours of museum work. Most students elect to divide this requirement wt 
internships to maximize their exposure to different institutions and piri еб 
, The George Washington University, in cooperation with two other W™ jj 
ties and the Folge: Shakespeare Library, helped establish the I olger Ins" gd? 
Renaissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in g 


studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member 


) Ü 


Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester Ee co 
rection of American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms UY й 


the Institute. All partic ipants enrolled in the seminars are granted 


acce 
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Qollection. of rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. 
All registered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the 
eminars, although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students 
working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring insti- 
» lons, Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available 
‘tthe Folger Shakespeare Library 


Center for Washington Area Studies 


le Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the 


interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional 
T } Mrs n "WW — 
“Xt. Through teac hing, advanced research, publications, and public events 
at ing : 
Мег у 


Public 


lude tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote à 
Inderstanding and appreciation of the history, culture, literature, and 
policies of the Washington region 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.]. Lenn 
Associate Deans ].W. Cook, R.F. Dyer 


зо Bi 
Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business an 


Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the b 
fessional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society: 
School « omprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, Internation 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strat 
Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. 
| Ч helps prep ; 


use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming i 
px 
lav's comp 


both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in to¢ 
organizational! society 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination 0 
edge is essential for effective management. Ош mission is to serve curre 


у ру One 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by opt 
managem 


f know 
nt 


ing superior learning opportunities in business and public 
engaging in research and other s holarlv activities to advance manage y 
theory and practice; and providing management and professional expert 
business, government, and not-for-profit organizations : fo-]off 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in tea hing and life 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion ^. 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of facu ty d 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interac ip f 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement į 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business: gj 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the natio?" it 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our CÓ 
ment to help shape its future 


Academic Status у 


The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council 0n e 
ate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the Sc hool ber ih 
member of AACSB- The International Association for Management BOW ag 
and the undergraduate and master's programs in business administrationi gt 
credited by the Association. The School is a member of the Nationa pol 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration, and its Master 0 v gf 
Administration degree program is accredited by the NASPAA Comm 


Peer Review and Accreditation 


ssi 


SBPM Regulations 


Withdrawal w” 

7 n pers s 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University without а‹ адеп P. s 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fal T d 


1 unusu& ia 


semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only ir ' 
»s for v rd 


stances and requires certification by the instructors of courst vith 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see V 

under University Regulations). 

Adding Courses " 


T 
А : : апу? 
Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in ai 


without the specific permission of the instructor. 
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Idependent Study Plan 


cial interest in the sub- 
A graduate student « f demonstrated capacity, with a special туки Á— 
st matter of i course, may be permitted to undertake study under the pe é 


ection of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the ms chi abc T 
шеді Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours Sent 
q Wed When a course is taken on a class basis. A petition ee a 
е: 5 Spec ific study plan must be submitted to the student's degres program 


і The ent may petition to 
ot prior to beginning any independent study. The studen | 
*Mplete 


f 


] n two Dé te semesters 
à maximum of two independent studies in tw separa eme 


Students from Other S hools Within the University 


i 'rsit nnot register for more 
the’ candidates from other schools of the University cannot reg 
A © 


I 


aster of Science in 
Pina hours of credit from the Master of А countancy M ( 
ance, От Master of Business Administration degree program 


* Master's Degrees 


rane „ 

, "nce Requirements 
ес se bachelor' 'gree 
hee Considered for admission applicants must present a bachelor’s = ' 
кы, in | dmission to m rs 
€ " legionally accredited college or universitv. Admis © ) master 

i, ms is hi | i 3 istory, performance on 
ly eam is highly competitive. Previous academic history, | 

tud Dplicab]o e 
Че 0 do 


Consider 


m and apti- 
ntrance examination, letters of reference, motivation and ipti 


i Made cd rap i 
graduate-level work, and professional experience are all taken into 
ation. 


іс; Jt the rees of Master of 
А applicants for admission to programs leading to the дерт of Ma 
Оц 


апа Master of Business Administration must submit scores on the 

ato lanagement Admission Test; applicants for admission to ie Master 
t ence in Finance and Master of Tourism Administration degree programan 
lat Submit Scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the - ! 
gs, cord Examination: applicants for admission to — ыл бо 
Record ster of Public Administration must submit s¢ оге во мс — 
; “Xamination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to ma f s ' Ак 
(854 Ог the required test with the Educ ational Testing кдй» у eem e 
Should e TéSponden e concerning the кас Лөлү Лы с. л и — on 
Um gsn dressed to Box 966; conc erning the Graduate Кесог‹ mà a 
i Р $ that аге more than five years old are not accepted for ac 


"tio S i le Co 
i. quirements for International Students -Students from coun- 
ish is not an official language are required to take the l'est of 
a Jer-bas 9 Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum "A — м — 
ission Sed) Ог 213 ( omputer-based) is required for considerati | і s j 

Fall degree programs with the following exceptions. The Master o 


"gli ^ ы ingl 


580 ( ^ in Inforn 


da lation Systems Technology requires a minimum TOEFL of 
Ad in based) or 237 (computer-based); the Full-time Master of Business 
aly 237 е; 
Ж s ration requires a minimum TOEFL of 600 (paper-based) or 250 
LM *™based) and the Test of Written English (TWE). In some instances, 
TOM co, » Will be required of applicants. All international students ‹ oming 
et admins Where English is not an official language must take a plac ws 
ose styga tered by the Department of English as a Foreign пет аа s y 
Ерам | 5 N- › ligher 
N the T “ntg "ho score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (‹ omputer-based) or T 
7 TL wi 
Dependin ll} 


ir e exempted from this requirement 
JON the test fos 
d. T 


an y The stude 
Сап be taken 


ults, the study of English as a Foreign Language may 
nt may be restricted in the number and type of « nM 
Students assigned English as a Foreign Language (EFL 


4 
1 
| 
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courses should anticipate additional rel ited tuition expenses as well as à po 


sible extended period ої time required to com] lete their degree program, 
Transfer Within the School —Currently enrolled student wishin to transl 
from one graduate degree program to anothe within the School m ist comple? 
a new application for admission throu th the Office of Graduate \dmissio® | 
Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in еПес! it the time of tai 
fer. In addition, students must submit all required credentials no later than Ù 
established completion dates for the term 1o vhich t t el is request 


e) for ta” 


hdraw uspended, or is otherwise absent with?" 

ym the University for on mester or more must make fomi 
idmission to the director of the student's degree | rogram f. 
rting credentials including transcripts trom pre ‘ious sail m 


ittended including George Washington University, and entrance exami 
biect to the rules and regulations in? 


scores. If readmitted, the student is sul 
the time of return. If the student has attended one ог more re egionally 00 
;lete 0% 


ited colleges or universities during absence from the University comp 


г readmission 4 
how 
for readmission who" 
‚ Unive 


{ 


cial transcripts must accompany the application t 
The application fee is waived for a student apply 
registered as a degree ‹ andidate at the time of last registration at the 


and has not since registered at another college or university 


General Requirements 


dit hous" 


All students must complete the presi ribed minimum number of crt А 


of the credit hours 0*2 


aduate course work. A maximum ої one-qu irter 
site coum, 
rerequi ø 


T 
ate course work required beyond core or other required ү 
may be approved for transfer to the School of Business ind Public Mi nag? ion? 
from the Division of University Programs, another degree-granting divis! nd 
this University, or another regionally accredited college or unive rsity under y 
following conditions: The course work must be approved as part of the stu uif 
program of studies; it must not have been applied to the comp yletion 0 ý 
ments for another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have su 
taken within the two years prior to acceptance into the program, 825 pr 
dent must have received a grade of B or better. A trans rip! and de: 
the course work must be on file before the petition can be ‹ onsidered:§ - 00 
advanced standing be granted, the credit will count but not the ge e. 
grades earned in courses in the Department of Publi At Iministratio? ep? 
in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative grade 
average. fh 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completio® a te 
required course work and completion of an acceptable thesis (if one ise 
in the chosen degree or field of concentration и, 
Courses numbered 101-200 may be counted toward the master's degi і 
when registration for graduate credit has been approve d by pe tition 8 y) 
of registration bv the director of the student's degree program Writte na pa" 


from the course instructor is also required. No work counted towar" W 


lor's degree may be counted toward a master's degree; however, si 4 
has completed the equivalent of a Master of Accountancy or М ister 0 di 
Administration core prerequisite course with a grade of B or better a$ р" 
cw e s degree program may request a waiver of that course а! t the? req 

level. A grade of B or better is required to waive remaining core pret 7 


courses on the basis of equivalent graduate-level courses ‹ omplete¢ „е? 
another AACSB accredited college ог university prior to admission (© 


Wim. All courses 


for waiver consideration must have been taken 
Within five 


prior ti first semester of enrollment into the program. Stu 
“ents should ontact their d ree pro im I tor 1 specifk waiver criteria 
in lime student may regist , for a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 15 
"I hours each semester and 6 credit hours each summer session. A graduate 
cut who is employed re than 20 hours a week may t take more th 
Mt hours each semester and credit hours each summer session. All w 
‘Ora Master’s degre mi De npleted Пу! 
Students wł xpect t iti e studies f ct 1 degree er 6 
| “Master's legree should ask foi istance її heir | Ist 
: Pt for ho it esider ed field ex í lt study 
T the th, sis. whic 2 ТҮЗ“ } { th d т f the 
partment 1 nated баск 1 ү 9 Hey 
М аы, Requirements 
ig ation on grades and computing the grade-point average is under Univer- 
Ае tions 
Pile рүш of B or better is required for the mast ә 
Ria, со SVerage of 3.0 is required for award of gree. All 
Wie Courses and undergraduate courses take | i 
f Cp) Sy is a degree candidate (except those | 1 К for t grade 
s be used 1 the calculatio f the ide-[ t 
Dletj „Шоп—А student whi ide-point averagt 0 aft m 
Lon ete imum of 9 credit hours will be placed on probation. This proba 
Murs ot 48 through the р iod in wl 1 the stud xt attempts 12 credit 
Wther teste’ п ludin prescribed t \ nt's | ау be 
у D 'Icted by the director of the student's degree p: leemed ne 
іе, uring this period the student's rmance will be monitored to de- 
ative made ОШ tor continued study. A student who fails to raise the cumu- 
Su Spende. ‘ is oint average to 3.0 or better during the period of probation will be 
student y ncomplet ' grades are not allowed during the probation period. A 


'ПО is Büflect to probation for a second time at апу point during the 


Progra 
Mi 
ls automatic ally suspended 


n 
QS F—A maste 'r's degree candidate who receives ide of F is required 
Sam, as E^ tor consideration bv the student's degre 
„ей in a ^ ly continued study should Once a grad | 
rer anent “re, required, or elective course, it remains a part of the student's 
А Master. Ord and is calculated into the grade point ах 
uy nd po egee с; indidate given the grade of F in a core or other required 
ЧЧ a hie. Permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course 
^ P, which iens! the grade of B. (Such a repeat does n ie grade 
4, ánce Rot pena part of the student's record.) Sh ої per 
"Bep andidan, Obtained, the student will be denied furthe )n as a 
Su Pension 
„айца, 
ong nuspa dent who does not meet the conditions of prol see above) 
С 1 üe ‘ +} 
stang; O88 m " iM dh student who is mp nd I ^ ws in ler these 
tum 18 корр y tor readmission after the 1 ipse oi x e semester An out- 
that? minist grade it the time of suspensii nm 1S px crue will 
int indicate 38 ac "ah ative F. To be readn ted the student must 5 ibmit ev pe e 
0f 3 5 a academie de uccess if reac nd А : dmitted will con- 
In the Dex: ae ation and must achieve а mi le-point average 
12 credit out of айз са e student fail to 
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; ET. 
achieve this minimum grade-point average, a second suspension м ill result a 
subsequent readmission will be denied 
Incomplete/Withdrawal 
| jiu 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete), И (Authorized W 


i el 
drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are des ribed ий 


University Regulations Т" 
The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor am 


| , fall 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fal 
or summer 8088100 1 


spring semester immediately following the semester we 
which the grade of J is assigned. An Incomplete that is not ‹ hanged within t 
period automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented ех!епш 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the direct, 
the student's degree program for additional time in which to « omplete the" 
of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. jr 
grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking, 
equivalent elsewhere, and remains on the student’s permanent rec ord even? 
the course has been successfully completed 


Thesis 


(рей 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include 
e selet 


as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should b 
as early as possible to permit effective integration w ith the course work. 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student® am 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor wre 
and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than t dini 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regatt s- 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the ре gst 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the sem у 
in which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300), ist? 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thet e 
be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. Thee рб 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prepa vg 
the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registeren aes 
sis research, the student must register for the entire required hours ^ 
again and pay additional tuition. 
Master of Accountancy ї 


t$ 
“ж Г „a etude? 
The Master of Accountancy is a flexible degree program that allows æ 
tailor their program of study to a specific career objective. Students C 


ers? 


a wide range of courses and may focus their course work in contro 

financial statement analysis, or taxation ‘ot ace 
The program consists of 30 to 52 credit hours, depending upon p ји? 

mic preparation and the number of courses that may be waived. 1 he (СУ 20! 


is the Common Body of Knowledge (19 credit hours) and includes А5) p» 
MBAd 210, Accy 202/MBAd 21 1, Ассу 211; Econ 219; MBAd 205, rio! 
231, and 250. These courses may be waived on the basis of appro" 
course work. і incl? 4 
The second level, required accounting courses (15 credit hours), ot 
Accy 221, 225, 261, 275, and one course chosen from Accy 262, aed 
Accy 221 may be waived if Accy 202 was waived. Regardless оба 
imum of 30 credit hours must be « ompleted ;) and » 
The third level consists of accounting electives (6—9 credit hour? rive’ 


accounting electives (9 credit hours). To satisfy the act ounting ® 


1 taxation must 
i J et lit cours s in accountancy or 1 1 
еец, thi ee up per leve j-CI | 


› 
ire cy 201 and 202 
“taken, Only two ací onting slactives am aad A eit Ac M 
rune ude three поп-а intancy, 
Ww aived The поп-ас‹ ounting electives include three n 


lents pursuing the tax- 
4 th approval students pursuing 
MI elective courses from SBPM. With ipi 
ation Specializ 


Were 


chool. A course 
ation may take up to two courses at the | » я һо — 
y Dusiness law is strongly recommended as а non-accountin | 
b п should be aware that the 
Students who intend to take the C.P.A. examination shoul 
“Urge 


varies from state to state 
Work requ uired for admission to the ex mination на eee че —À 
dents аге advised to consult the Board of Ас ountan y for: rem о 
se electives that me ha 
Y plan lo take the examination and cho: | 


S 
„Туй 


“ter of Business Administration 


Me Master of Business Administration is designed 


udents for 
| th the private and public 
«ets į lle p positions in bot he priv 11 | 
In Management and 1‹ up | i EU 
rect 2 á id н, . 
t Students ; quire a co 
Using 


1, 588, the Sohal envi 


| vill function, and the analvti- 
nment in which they will function ed 
"i 4 g. St lents may apply to either the Full-time 
Mp ols for sound decision makin; 1 thesis tune), дәл 
is Program or the Professional M.B.A. progra n {р Uu NS. eel c 
"demi, and professional backgi app | ition pr 
ina exist for both programs In , W 
MB 4 alus for student visa requir MU E 
Under program and should se: bre aa tod ы 
LM JM entrance requirements S) seu deas ad 
xy ‘sional M B.A programs are describe: | im UN DET 
Program, which is designed to meet th чагу m rec ai 
of] XeCutives and senior professionals, is described in detail un 
Д struction, I 


V Irginia ( “am pus 


" Master of Business Administration 


| ls with limited work 
Hi med for individuals with li 
, me M.B A ) m is designed for weder 
ы тм le te omprehen 
A “8 OF those pl a to take a career break to dedicate to a ‹ Pbi s 54 
M m i Т g m compr à 
ETT One-half- to two-year period of study. The progran : oo са 
^ | | * I 1 S1 1115 ІО ic 
“Re | ща additional required noni redit workshops in Dasic SK ere 
A | -tir j p expertise in a specific field of 
Neg tudents į in the full-time M.B.A. devel y « d in consultation with 
ing 1 ‘ation or through ; an ind Мөө p ec | designed in Is — 
ча ^ "n І le tuder s con ntrz 
tig epr Oved by the direc tor of the M.B., program Th S Men a conces 
C шредь Mted by 1 set of elective courses рг viding A id э рон “а 
че, I gement level or from other related 
stam areg d issues at the general managemen 
ù | І f re M 
dye ^ Р the ompletion of core re 
Ver Sofu be granted toward th mj d T 
{Щур P to 4 credits may be gri | р рон 
Nu via redi tl to the minimum residency of 50 credits. 
3 icin e program to the mini 
th Vers а lle sn. g th 
de st Pecific | 


uc ent’ 


ү ps Орт; 


п! consultation with 
y semester of study and are granted in \ 
5 Program coor 


am Consiste of 


lon 


linator 


seven components : LER 
| | \. students must satisfy 
Сорап " 148 for Managers—A|ll Full-time M.B.A. stud« | er PR 
Bers hro asic Skills requirements in finite mathematics ind caiculu эй. 
| prot псу examiné 
Prig opus require d workshop ittendance and/or pronciency ull 
9 le 
* C { fr nts semester of study , 7 40 
230 280 Course; (15 lit | n 220; MBAd 205. 210 220. 230. 23 24 
hater те va juug mi dp | leted as a cohort during the 
ува,“ le Ore Courses ire 2 credits and ге completed as a coh | a ig the 
ul l evidence oi 
"Ssfu Study. Any two of the se courses may be satisfied bv evide ! "m 
lited institutions, o 
"Чо, ‘pletion of comparable work at other accredited institutii 
Xamination ( ‘One 


irses may not be taken to satisfy either field of 
COUrses Ind I 
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еб? 


ts. Onlv one core course may be wal¥ 


's are дей" 


concentration or elective requiremen 
each semester of the program's first yea! 

3. Integrative Courses (4 credits) —MBAd 211, 221 These courst 
vear cohort experience, with the core. Each ¢ ours 8’ 
| ( oncent? 


ered as part of the firs 
credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to satisfy either field of 


tion or elective requirements i 

4. GLOBE Program (2 credit MBAd 201. The GLOBE (Global Leaders! 
of Business Enterprise) requirement is a series ol workshops in ‹ ommunicafif 
r integrate =. 


for managers and team building, seminars and company visits 


the core curriculum and offered as part of the first-year cohort experience: pn! 
cultural management, career developtm*. 
agencies ЇЙ 


ics include business ethics, cross 
total quality management, and site visits to companies and 
Washington metropolitan area. MBAd 201 may not be waived p 
5. Capstone Course (3 credits)]-—MBAd 270, Strategy Formulation and 

t » that ties together the core ¢ urricull 


plementation is the culminating courst 4 
be wal! 


it includes the MBA intramural case competition and may not 


" ' ; co 

MBAd 270 must be taken in the first semester immediately following the 

pletion of core and integrative course requirements dep? 
6. Concentration Courses (12 creditsj— These courses give students it 


1. Courses are selec ted in « onsultatio® y 
tailored to indiv 
oun 
acct alt of 
ег " 
p 


of understanding in a selected fiel 


faculty advisors and program coordinators and mày be 
interests. The following 16 fields of concentration are available 
environmental policy and management; finance and investments; hea 
vices administration human resources management information s y 

materials lo 
‚ techn? v 


"m 


management; international business; logistics, operations, and 
agement; management decision m iking: management of science 
and innovation; marketing; organizational behavior and developme? 
estate and urban development small business entrepreneurship; 


management and public policy; tourism and hospitality management. igs 


7. Elective Courses (15 credits)—Students may select any gradual g 
courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of fac it 
visors and program coo! linators. Electives can include no more than one? y 
in the student's selected field of concentration and must int lude one 8 
with a global focus related to the field. Students are required to select ай rio 
consulting practicum course or international internship/project ex 
course as one of their electives. 

Professional Master of Business Administration ё 


чү 
The Professional M.B.A. program is designed to provide the highest qui ig 
ucational experience to part-time students who are « urrently holding $ on ff 
professional positions. The curriculum incorporates consistent empha’ pi 
plication of concepts and analytical tools to current management } "d 
There is a focus on teamwork and communication skills in team proi 
an emphasis on real-world mix of private and public sector issues. атаў, 
The program comprises 48 credits. Waivers without substitution pg” 
granted for core courses of a maximum of four courses (8 « redits), T? w^ 
program to the minimum residency of 40 credits. Waivers тау b on 
an additional five core courses with substitution of second-levt 


W 


core courses are eligible for waiver consideration 


The program ‹ onsists of three « omponents 23) А 
1. Core Courses (18 credits)—Econ 220; MBAd 205, 210, 220, 230, "Td 
250, 260. All core courses are 2 credits. Core courses may not be take? ; 
elective courses up oo 
2. Integrative Courses (6 credits)--MBAd 211, 221, 271. All integrat" ys 
are 2 credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to satisfy elective gol 
3. Elective Courses (24 credits)—Students may select any goce culti 


; oval 0 
courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approva : 
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Visors and program coordinators. While there are no fields of con entration for 
9 Professional M.B.A., elective courses mav be selected from 
“entration in SBPM 
The prog: im has two delivery options 


fields of con- 


Accelerate 1 cohort schedule—offered off-campus at GW's Professional Edu 
ration Center in downtown Washington and at the Ale xandria Graduate Educa- 
tion Ce ned 


о 


nter in Virginia. The accelerated cohort is desi y employed, 
mid-leve] managers with at least three vears of profess b experienct who 
Wok an intense raduate education while continuing to work 1 ill time. In addi 
tion to the eneral entrance requirements, a personal interview i juired of 
“andidates m the accelerated Ct hort. Waiver I , па integrative courses 
“limited to one per semester in the accelerated cohort 
The acceler ited format includes one weekend residency prior to the first se- 
Mester, followed by an intense schedule of соге and integrative courses sched- 
Wed опе evening per week and Saturday mornings, to be mpleted in three 
ИШК уе semesters is а cohort class; then individual selection of electives to 
“Mlete the degree requirements in the next three semesters 


i lexible schedule—offered at GW's main cai 
On i А 

( Ais designed for fully employed, mid 
” *Xperien. 


xibie delivery ор 


evel managers with at least three vears 


ui е who seek a flexible, self-paced graduate education while contin- 
ШО Work full tim In additi o general entrance requirements, a personal 
falj ‘tew is recommended Accepted st nay begin the program in the 
p Or Spring semest« ind reg "c ici enims. on 

Р ii t 1$ ) f 
үе ODriate, to complete thei © lent TT ive 
55 0 complete their pi chedul 

aster of E 
Th er of Public Administration 

le : | 
бы Master of Public Administration degree progran es students for pro 
."SSic | * » 
дог, Careers not only in the public service (fede ite, and local) but also 

Banizati | f nol nd administratic 

Sich n ations that require a knowled e of publ olicy and administration. 


on. 53 Public interest ç 


I 1 7 » ' 
‚ Outlined below, is intended to provide both a gener re for all students 


I 


ч | the Tests and ег objectives of each 
diy; 80 concentration tailored to the interests and career objectives « 


Sin nal Student. The curriculum is accredited ind pr кле n 
"sional уу all areas recommended by the Guidelines ind Stand и A. ena 
o Publi Aster S Degree Programs issued by the National Association of School 
All stude АЗ and Administration doni do visi S 
05, 206 9045 are required to omplete 1 25-credit core (PAd 201, 2 4a 2 s 
Шапары “07, 208, 209), which includes ‹ ourses in public admi: istration ап‹ 
tistics едк public expenditure analysis, public policy analysis ipplied sta- 
„нн lesearch methods; at the end of the program, à capstone seminar 
‚Вас sp State the diverse perspectives in public adm tio - ; 
‘elds student selects, in addition, a 9-credit field of con entration. The five 


v. 19 Oft 
че} Юс entration Offer 
“Чис get ind 
Winn . t 
Bing in Publi 
Malye: T 


ed within the Department of Public Administration 
Public finance: federal policy, politics, and management; man- 
organizations; managing state and local 20vernn 
valuation 


mts; policy 
l'hree courses (9 credits) аг required for each field. In 
s listed here, students may elect such other standard three- 
Р 8 as Strategic 
hea) 9Velopmen, г 

aith Serv; it, 
арр, ‘ces administration and management decision making Moreover, 
demic рга ' 4 Special field may be constructed, tailors d to the student's aca- 
S S and career obje 


ation 


management and publi policy, org 
information systems management, interr 


ional behav- 
1 


Dusiness, 


ctives. To take a special field, the student writes 
Specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by peti- 
' faculty advisor 


T of the program consists of two elective courses (6 credits!) cho- 


le 
Stuc ent with the 


idvisor's approval. The electives may be taken in any 
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related program or discipline. Because public service requires à w ide variety o 


s > | : dere 
expertise, students with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are ‹ onsidere 
for admission. There are no specific course prerequisites 


Master of Public Policy 


The Master of Public Policy degree program is offered by ( olumbian S« hool 9 

` > 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Business and Public Management See Pu 
lic Policy under Courses of Instruction 


Master of Science in Acquisition Management 


н ‚ of a 
ГҺе Master of Science in Acquisition Management focuses on the needs off 
quisition professionals involved in the formation and management of €! 
tracts and supply relationships. The student learns to define, plan, and acqui 
activiti® 
with co 
y 680, 


services and materials and evaluate outsourcing options. Research 
involve administrative, contractual, and technical issues dealing 
struction of teaming and supply chain arrangements The roles played b 4 
supply chain member in planning, controlling, and managing quality, ‹ osts, 82 
schedules are studied. к 

The program consists of 33 credit hours of graduate course work Courses! 
clude Mgt 210, 221, 222, 224, 228, 231, 234, 236, 237, 238, and PAd 25% ip 
pending on student background, two alternative courses may be selected y 
consultation with an advisor. Applicants are expected to meet prerequisite | 
quirements in managerial accounting and statistics. Deficiencies тау be me Ji 
examination, remedial workshops, or bv taking Mgt 202 or Accy 202. A vs 
cants are encouraged to present scores on either the GRE or GMAT. stude 
who meet the prerequisite requirements can expect to ¢ omplete their prog 
within a 12-month period of full-time study 


Master of Science in Finance 


ith 
The Master of Science in Finance degree is designed to prepare students [^ 
specific career interests in the areas of financial management and researe® the 
program of study leading to the Master of Science in Finance emphasize y. 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in financia ot 
agement. Students will be engaged in applied геѕеаг‹ h and modeling us de 
variety of data sets and ‹ omputer software ра‹ kages. The curric ulum Pr pe 
in-depth study of the international and federal government regulatory di 
sions of finance of 


T ^ : : urs 
Гһе Master of Science in Finance program consists of 48 credit ho 9, 0 


course work: Fina 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, " 
addition, 6 credit hours each in calculus and economics and 3 credit hour 
in financial accounting, managerial finance, and statistics are prerequisit 2 

The Master of Science in Finance is designed to be « ompleted in el n 
months of full-time study including a summer session or 24 months of p? " 
study including two summer sessions. Students with very strong bac M jace 
in a particular subject area can petition to waive a required course to be rep 


by an elective as approved by the program director 


г? 


Master of Science in Information Systems Technology р“ 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology із design? 
vide students depth of understanding in a selected major field. The] 
fers four fields of concentration: information systems development, into i e 
systems project management, management information systems, 
technologies. Students have the option of combining two of these 
within the program. In addition to the fields listed here, the Executive 


ри? 


"se majo" rd 


nce in Information Systems Technology is offered on the Virginia Campus 
Xe the Virginia С; ampus section under Courses of Instruction for more details). 


Applicar nts with deficiencies in preparation may be required to take pre- 
"ribed back o; und courses, remedial м irkshops, or other forms I preparation 
Flore beginnin ! course work in the program. Although scores are not required 
Ко: ive not previously dem nstrated strong academix performance 
là related field should ubn it GRE or GMAT examination scores as additional 
evidence of the ir capability to perform competitively at the graduate level 

The program consists of 30 te 33 credit hours of graduate course work 
a l?fmatio; systems development—Mgt 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286 or 289. 

^, technica elective chosen тот other M.S.I.S irses, and two 3-credit 
tege 

Information syste t ma {; 1—-Мрї 10, 215, 224, 230, 231, 280. 
m ' 284, 287, a te il ele e su is Met 281, 289 her ‹ rse speci- 
ed by the advisor. and Met 298 


TM information systems—Mgt 201, 226, 231, 271, 280, 282. 284 
“and two j-credit electives chosen from Mgt 220, 224, 241, 272. or other 
OL 

tses specified b the ady 

} - 

*Usiness technologie Met 249, 279, 281, 282, 21 84 j, 28 i two 


M 
faster of Science in P 


roject Management 
The Maste 


Cours rof Science in Project Management degree рї im offers a set of core 
e 

ап +S that provide un on in the fundamentals of management analvsis 
~~ Strate s ; | Hs 
Moder ategy l'he project management curriculu icuses on traditional and 


te that | { 


: " Наг фа i specified duration Mn- 
titut 8 ої managing projects that are [ a S] ined duration, con 
і I 
for 38 projects in areas as diverse as 1 ment, marketing, 
Teal , ation Systems, banking, construction, accounting and financial systems 
т 
student de velo} ment, and mergers anc program provides 
n 
Such S With managemen darse ms and systems, 


ni as Nationa] 1 def 
0p " 
Pment. 


) 
\ id tions svstem de- 
Iense/w 'apons ant lon y 1a 


The de city redevelopment, or education system m dernization programs. 
d . 
mode pe eè program is offered both on « impus and in а distance education 
The Y Inte rnet and video 
Credit Program consists of 36 credit hours of graduate course work Up to 9 
( I 
vanced. Eo previous graduate-level course work may be considered for ad- 
- standi; : a 
tit  SCOre nding on a case-by-case basis. It is recommended tha plicants sub- 


м from : the GRE or GMAT examinations, al though this is not required. 
“68, 290. +) e quired courses ат e Accy 201; Mgt 201, 202, 215, 224, 231. 267. 


ain ? remainder of the program consists of SBPM electives approved 
ч "más 


n 
le 
Master 

Program f f Tourism Administration degree is an internationally oriented 
\ "Spitali | муу rofessional and research aspects of the tourism and 
i у fie j . | ' | 
‚Парето, 3 ld. It p lority on preparation for career entry and mid-level 
Prise ї Positic lic and non-profit organizations or commercial en- 
a ; z Ovid; | 7 
Ad intern it iding visitor services at local, state provincial, regional, national, 
Ad se Па! leve] id marketing of tourism destinations, products 


eration of events, such as conferences and 


allmark sport activities, and competitions. 
n lop individualized study plans based upon clearly de- 
eç x н 

Iuirements that utilize the resources of GW's International insti- 


| 
| 
| 
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tute for Tourism Studies, the 1 niversity, and the Washington metropolitan ame 
Examples of individualized programs in¢ lude hospitality management, eco 
tourism, aviation, and heritage tourism 

The program « onsists of 36 credit hours of courst work 
courses (TStd 249, 250, 270, апа РАЯ 296 or equivalent), ‹ 
concentration as outlined below, electives, and two caps 
TStd 283 and 297 or TStd 299 and 300) 

Destination management: TStd 260, 261, 262, 263 

Travel marketing: TStd 230, 263, 296; Mktg 246 

Event management: TStd 263, 277, 278, 296 

Sport management TStd 264, 265, 277; Mgt 292 

Individualized studies: The student designs a plan of study 
brief justification specifying the courses to be taken, and submits 


consisting of four cor 
urses in the field o! 
vithet 


tone courses (€ 


ind provides? 
it by petiti? 


through the faculty advisor 


Doctoral Program 


а? à „в айй 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business adi! 
i . А «ter^ 
istration, health services administration, information and decision syste of 
management and organization, and publi idministration. The Committee 


Doctoral Studies supervises all aspects of the program 


Admission 

M "re à; ;onall! 
The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree trom à region (7 
accredited college or university, preferably with a majo: appropriate to 0986 


posed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master's degree 
appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their f 
posed field of study are expe ted to obtain the necessary bac kgrount 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are гедиітеб = 
may not be more than five years old. Arrangements to take the tests MUJ is 
made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose native langt kf" 
not English must also submit the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
scores with a total score of not less than 600 erit 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points tor grade avi js 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire rec ord and ms 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitation»: 


Plan of Study 

The doctoral program consists of two major parts the pre-dissertation stag” ige 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is (0 "LA 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the prime ive V 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qua" ai 
quantitative methods of research and analysis. The objective of the disse ow! 
stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practica e 
edge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. eith” 
search should be original and is expected to result in a contribution 


applied or theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge she ві 

e ч 
All course work, other educational activities, and required comp? sin ff 
evaluations in primary and supporting fields must be complete wit. gi 


n yee est 
sters), at tbe 


»seare 


years of matriculation. The total program must be finished in sevt 
student is granted an extension beyond the seventh year (14 seme 
dent must register and pay for 3 credit hours of Dissert ition Ке 
then-current tuition rate every semester until graduation 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study p 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting 


lan деу}, 
fielc 


during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state long- 
ge Professional objectives, all proposed a 
tation, , 


1 emester-by-semester schedule 
All stud. nts, re гай of the primary field of study; must include i heir 
study plan Mgt 390, Philoso al Foundations of Administrative Research, 
"0 the mult i partmental irse 311, Sé iar: Publ Private Sector Institu 
tions and Relat itionships. The ourses must be taken during the first academic 
Year after adn ission. PAd 295. Res irch Methods, must be taken within the first 
WO a ademic years. Met 391, Advanced Problems of Res: h Methodology, 
mist be taker it the end of course work 
he addition to the evaluation method proposed in the study plan, a compre- 
plsive evaluation of study in activities for both thi primary and supporting 
"elds is the > fina il proce t the pre-dissertation stage 
AS backoround: a student whose field is designated as Bu f Administra- 
Il must demonstrate. either t! hy C expe through the 
Proposed cont nt of the doctoral study 1 k k edge of the prin- 
Pal content irea fb 1 nistrat 
demic any ong a field outside of the School, how | a- 
For mo pamini үрү ыш, R 3 pis na it | І tr ч Т the 
andbook detailed information on the program ind its administration ==. the 
On the Doctoral Pri ram, availabie in the Пос! u Program Office 


DO 
ec 
р lal Programs 


Exec i 
"live M. : 
live Master of Business Administration 


һе Ry 

signed cutive Master of Business Administration program is specifically de 

пер, to meet the needs of middie- and senior-level executives without career 
"Uption, See the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction 


nce in Information Systems Technology 


' Master of Sx ience in Information Syste hnology is a weekend- 


pri Program for participants representing a broad spectrum of public and 
"vate o participan | - [ | 
0 mar "'Ranizations l'he program equi varticiy with the tools essary 
ü 0o 1 
mation ав the diverse proce St f the development and plicat t infor- 
tha rng chnology to effectively et the ne < of the 7 Se 
Binia Campus section under t ourses of Instruction 
loi 
nt 
Degree I rograms 
Ude 
Nts 
Choo] andy Work concurrently toward both the Juris Docto legree in the Law 
and the ter g 
Minist the Master of Business A iministration and Master of Public Ad- 


| а 
“ith t) ‘on, in the School of Busine 


ir ( ТТР 
lp to à ®sign ited faculty adv 


iblic Management. In consultation 


( ; ; з in these programs may transfer 
Sof gp а its of Law S. hool course work to their SBPM program and 12 cred- 
Ue S mus course work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Stu- 
o less and Admitted separ itely both to the Law School and to the S« hool of 
oleg To ШТ Мапа; 'ement 


) ind must meet à requirements in each de- 
complete I prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to 
In addi о for both degree programs w thir four v« 
pi and p ‘ublig eint degree program is available through the School of Busi- 
Stud Mast of pm agement and the Elliott Scho f International \ffairs. The 
Bram 13 ho рез» Administration and M aster of Arts is offi red ‹ niy to 
be e of - *9 pursue a field of study in in T à siness. The pro- 


f course work. Students must 
d Public Management 


s à minimum of 63 cr redit ho 
e 
Parately both to the School 


69 


activities, methods of eval- 
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and to the Elliott School of International Affairs and must meet all requirement 
for each program prior to receiving either diploma 


Post-M.B.A. Certificate Program 

alum 
study to keep pace with 
1 program 0 
of specially 
ffice ? 


The Post-M.B.A. Certificate Program is designed to provide GW M.B.A 
an opportunity to build upon their previous graduate 
today's business climate. Program participants may undertake 
study in an existing M.B.A. field of concentration or trom a series 
designed program offerings. Further information is available from the O 
Graduate Admissions 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Dean M.H, Futrell 

asociate Deans }.( Heddesheimer, R.N. Іапасопе 


Thee: 
he Graduate School of Education and Human Developmen 
uman service 


repares teachers, 
personnel, resource and support personnel, and administrators 


0 ! 
! professional service. The School also offers 


opportunities to experienced 
) А р‹ | 
Profession 


als to extend and enrich their education. The programs are designed 

ki Meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills necessarv to 

vide effec tive learning and teaching, research, services, and leadership ina 

ебу of settings that cover the entire life span 

кабу Отайцаќе $ hool of Education and Human Development is the adminis- 

ite kot foi three departments: Counseling/Human é id Organizational Stud- 
' educational Leadership, and Teacher Preparation and spec ial Education 


n iti ; . { 

i addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit 
ad non. 
аге, 


redit workshops designed to meet the unique needs of metropolitan 
S : hoo] systems and other clientele in industry and government 
uates cial Curricula are individually tailored for liberal arts graduates and grad- 
human Other professional st hools who are interested in teaching or in other 
eS wh EUN es areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for teach- 
Provisie "ish to 

Slona] te 
, чадор 


pursue advanced studies and additional endorsements and for 
achers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates 
and clinical facilities are provided by the Counseling 


mmu; ' . o ‘ 
ig Nunity Counseling Service, and Office of Laboratory Experiences, which 


Laboratory, 


" I 
рай for internship placements in the community. Field experiences 
à cies ed in ¢ ooperation with public and private schools, social and health 
junior cols: institutions in the business community, « ommunity and 
also offered o and the federal government Some programs and courses are 
Mission ^ off-campus locations or via distance learning 
йеп at тне Гһе Graduate School of Education and Human Devel- 
Lighes 2 e George Washington University is committed to providing the 
Searc luality of educational services to its students. We develop innovative re- 
tion, , PiOgrams, contribute in diverse ways to local communities and the na- 
location „actively partic ipate in the international community s€ holarship. Our 
ter, offe in the nation's capital, a vibrant multicultural and multinational cen- 


ers a bro; 


aculty, үү 
fund; ly. We believe that continuous self-examination and improvement are 
“Mental to the 


â ж ig ( 


id range of resources and opportunities to our diverse students 


> education and human development professions 


lieg conce *oncepts—The following bridging coni epts are central to the uni- 

td ir ке! framework of the School and weave through the mission, goals, 
esearch 8$ of its strategic plan 

Practice and s holarship are prerequisite to the improvement of educational 
Pado, 


" TShin į TU , 
Ce at al] lee ^i ritical in the reform and redesign of education and human ser- 
Bui Ь evo 8. 
ilc in 
Must he . 8 reflective 


е a f practitioners through integration of theory and practice 
/ Comm, Us of all programs 
a 1 DE | 
‘nd hum; nity of diverse learners is prerequisite to success in the education 
3 an Service professions 
acher m 
Ong Certification p 
"prar 9n Preparation Programs 
hs 
tary аге ava; ~ 
m, Second; available to prepare students for teacher certification in elemen- 
ry ; : 
nd luman ту! а04 special education through the Master of Arts in Education 
Man [ 
Bieg ev 


velopment, Master of Education, and Education Specialist de- 


* Students who plan to prepare for certification must apply to the 
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available to certi 


appropriate degree program. 1 hese degree programs are alsi 
fied teachers seeking second endorsements | 


GSEHD Regulations 


Grades 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point average 15 under Unive 
| ) і 


sity Regulations 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols / (Incom 
W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The 7 indicates that a satisiae 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure 
complete the required work of the course. An instructor re ording à grade © 
I will normally stipulate a date by which work must be ‹ ompleted The W 
structor has the responsibility for changing the grade of / to ап appropria 
grade upon í ompletion of work or, if work is not completed bv the stipulat 
date, determining whether the grade of 7 should be changed to F or allowed“ 
remain in the record. The grade of I remains on the student’s record ilong Wi 


[ lete) or the 


the completed grade 


Scholarship 
cei 


A grade-point average of 3.0 is required for graduation. Students w ho r€ А 
wW 


a grade of Cin more than 6 credit hours are subject to suspension Students 
receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment for furt 
course work is allowed. More detailed information for doctoral students cà! 
found in the Doctoral Student Handbook 


Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining Residence 


Students must be continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of ducati 
and Human Development unless the dean grants a leave of absence. Fail 
register each semester of the academic year will result in lapse о! сапфир 
Subsequent readmission is subject to w hatever new conditions and regulat 
have been established bv the School. See Continuous Enrollment Status UP 
University Regulations int 
When master's degree candidates are sitting for à ‹ omprehensive exam. 
tion and are not otherwise enrolled in course work, they may prepare юй 
sit for the exam in continuous enrollment status. All doctoral students fot 


those master's students who elect to take an additional semester to ргер үр 


, : "STU 

the examination or who must retake the examination are required ү: eri 

for the examination preparation course, which carries a fee equivalen 

credit hour of tuition 

Leave of Absence if 
e 


Students who, for personal reasons, are temporarily unable to ‹ ontinue qi 
program of studies may request a leave of absence for a specific регіоб т 
not to exc eed one calendar year during the total period of degré 
If the request is approved, the student must register for leave of а0* 
semester. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminateC rip 
reaching the one calendar year limit, students who are requesting (0 rogo «i 
leave of absence status for additional semesters must seek approval ог" 
time in this status from the appropriate appeals committee 


PRAXIS Teacher Assessments om 
c0 


ire 0, 
requi is” 


All degree programs preparing students for teacher certifie ation 5 
me» ji 


pletion of the Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher asses? 
specified by the District of Columbia Public Schools, Educ ational Сте“ 
and Standards Branch. 


International Students 


In addition to ill listed criteria for admissions, students from countries where 
“glish is not in official language ire required to take the Test of English as a 
reign Lan uage (TOEFI | minimum TOEFL score of 550 (| iper-based) ог 
“13 (computer based) is required for consideration for admission. All interna- 
ti i ; i 

“nal students comin Irom countries where English is not an official language 


Ilust take 1 placement test administered by the Department of En 
*iBh Langua 
pute 


sh as a For- 
je. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (com- 
™based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 


Jepending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 


and type of cour that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign 
*inguaoe (EFI irses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
Wel] 


аз à possible extended period of time required to complete their degree 
Program. 


The De 


in the е of Master of Arts in Teaching 


"ield of Museum Education 


he Gr | RA 1 

int Graduate $, noo! of Education and Human Developmen 
erdi 
"disciplinary program in 1 


an intensive 


prep nuseum education. The program is designed to 
scienc. B'aduates for work fulfilling the educational mission of art, history, or 
Sites п museums; zoos iquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 
Muse, Taduates also qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools and 
m ams and as professionals in museum-related private and ү IC agencies. 
l0se interested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 
tudie i 


5 under Courses of Instruction 


Аф... 
Mission Requirements 


0 be ; У : 
admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must have a 


iccredited institution; present two written references 


B to quality of ac; 
he ( 


idemic record and work experienct submit scores on 


'raduate Record Examination or the M ller Analogies Test; submit 


ommi rom each institution attended; and be interviewed by the Selection 
ills in с, Or make alternative arrange ments specified ру t ( ome. 
and an алеи ation, a desire to stud) ind learn from museum collections, 
lato Ity to work with people are essential. Evidence of strong undergrad- 


Т : - 
5 aduate. or professional experience in such fields as American studies, 


„агі history, fine arts, history, or the biological, physical. or social 


All de 
пен Candidates take six sequential core ourses in four successive se- 
den ilsc sinning in June and ending in July of the foll wing year. Each stu- 
disc lin Pursue S three elective courses in a chosen museum-related academic 
Vide lire, oer or museologv. Two carefully supervised field placements pro- 
two days Museum education experience. In the fall semester, students serve 
‘pring dl Week as museum resource specialists in ational site. In the 
"eum ге] ка students hold four-day-a-week internsh ps in a museum or mu- 
E d organization l'he program requires con tion of 33 credit hours. 


T 
№ Degree ofM 


leme 


aster of Education 


ntary p 

Uras: r : | 

ation i. Y Education—The Master of Education in the field of elementary ed- 
е 

1866, The за Sed for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and sci- 
[t 3U-cro 1 1 

8 become Credit-hour program includes course work for students who wish 


! elioi | 
‘gible for licensure certification for teaching at the elementary 
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school level (grades 1—6); additional course work in content areas may Ё 


needed to meet specific jurisdictional requirements fo: licensure certification 


Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field of sec ondary ed 
ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and se 
ences. Students are expected to have had substantial course work in an a 
demic field taught in secondary schools. Degree candidates may specialize y 
art, English, English as a second language, foreign languages, mathematic 
science, or social studies. The minimum 36-credit-hour program int ludes t 4 
course work leading to eligibility for teacher licensure certification; speci 
course work in the subject area to be taught may be needed to meet jurisdic 


tional requirements for licensure certification 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Dè 


velopment are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge 9^ 
skills required for advanced professional competence in a variety of edu 
tional, human development, human service, and service industry careers. mm 
program of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based learn? 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual student 06 
Students engage in a wide range of teaching and research арргоас hes tha 
flect the School's commitment to excellence in professional education. р 

The diversity of master's programs in the Graduate School of Education И 
Human Development reflects its belief that education and human develop™ i 
comprise a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in à variety 
settings. These programs develop professional know ledge, skills, and аш, 
that will enable graduates to foster learning, growth, and development in! 
viduals throughout society Depending on the program spec ialty, students j 
prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities community-base? mi 
human service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and busine 
government settings. 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following раве 


md 

~ , - j : vi 
Counseling—The master's programs in counseling are designed 10 PP 
for ent 
ш 


three specialty concentrations and one subspecialty concentration : 
level positions in professional counseling. Program graduates are prep n 
specialize in a specific field and to work in a variety of settings in which Fie 
fessional counseling is offered. All counseling concentrations requiret n co 
alent of two full years of study and provide core learning experiences thal rg, 
bine professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory: praci. att 
and internship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisites po? 
dition to the general admissions requirements. The master's programs we 
counseling and community counseling and the doctoral program in coun "T 
are acc redited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling ans ing 4 
Educational Programs. The master’s program in rehabilitation couns? 
accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education : are 
Students who successfully « omplete a graduate program in ‹ ounseling Jor 
igible to apply for certification by the National Board of Certified COUN ail? 
Students who successfully complete the graduate program in rehab" qi 
counseling are eligible to apply for certification by the Commission "T. 
bilitation Counselor Certification. State licensure and certification are 8 
in most states, and requirements vary by state 

The core course of studies for all program concentrations includ 
work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and developmen igu 
tal health problems, testing and assessment, career developments int gd 
and group counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and research and sth, o 

Community Counseling— This 48-credit-hour program prepares gr? f 

enter the counseling profession in a variety of human service setting: 


4 


td 
col 
es "i 


ing Welfare and other social service agencies, mental health centers, penal 
institutions. court systems, employment centers, allied health agencies, gov- 
"InHment service agencies community college counseling centers, employee 
assistance programs, and private practice 


School Counseling—This 48-credit-hoi 


{ 1 
program provides protessional 
Prep 


aration for individuals to become certifie 


iblic and pri- 


Yate schools rhe program is designed to provide student 


h the requisite 
Dowledgo 


and skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, consulta- 


on, and guidance services in a school setting j 
Rehabilitation Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program prepares rehabili 
ation Counselors to assist persons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, 
socially disabled to assume or resume their place in society. The rehabilita- 
"n Counselor works with the client to develop and implement a plan to assist 
In Such areas 


' 


as independent living, K b placemen sup} rted employment, 


OVe { ; i PEA Te : 
vercoming substance abuse and other physical and social barriers to living a 
Шапа satisfying life. In an accelerated program, persons with an undergrad- 
Yate | | mr fo | E 
Ee degree in human services/rehabilitation services can complete this pro 
Bram With 


A à minimum of 42 credit hour | 

of ,""Iployee Assistance Counseling—This subspecialty can be elected as part 
е " É 

ither the ( ommunit 


y counseling or rehabilitation counseling programs. The 


ty is designed to prepare graduates as professional counselors in 


ee assistance programs in business, industry, and government settings. 
аат and Instruction—This program prepares дез hers in і — 
sonne! for inc rennon M - in ҳе р өз ung » un] 
- c 1, and evaluation of curriculum and inst on | 
nep timum 36-credit-hour program includes study in currii гаас А 
ith «atch and evaluation of instructional practice, teacher education, wor 


lations, ind st h 0! pol 
ày include advanced studv in 


А program spe- 
I a content area 
education, special education, or bilingual special education. The 


"atio t * an iim 
ры, Ral Board for Professional Teaching Standards core propositions are inte- 


Out all areas of study. An internship is required 
* ducation p 
“е 
tial ac lents Who wish to develop skills in the technical 


broaq ur ducation policy analysis Emphasis is placed on экелу. "th 
lion Polic 1( erstanding of the pout u and social environment in whi а T 
den fale 18 formulated and the technical « ompetence to undertake indepen- 
State “ysis of a policy initiative Internships are offered in a variety of federal, 
m nd о al 


As agencies 

Procege 4 redit-hour program includes course work in the policymaking 
3 hours gp uation, and current social policies influencing education. At least 
9'ectives must be taken in a field of specialization 


Educar 
whe “ational 


) are o Technology Leadership—This program is lesigned for persons 
"atio жай. or advancing in positions associated with schools higher ed- 
Which c ternative edu ational settings, or other human service occupations in 


^4 CO 
Progr, Mputers 


Bram and related information delivery technologies are used. The 
edge of studie 


' und з provides students with opportunities to develop the knowl- 
/ е 1 | ғ | ir е id 
hangi i» Landing. and skills necessary to provide leadership in the rapidly 
х 5 enviro ^ 
The 36 nment of te hnologv in education 
Practice \ош Program includes required course work in the theory and 
Istri t ducational technology, including the use of computers and other 


і 


“Чор; | 
Making al tec hnology systems, te hnological management systems, policy- 


ins eer h me 

Blane uc 

ы Ctives which 
ents in the 


thods, and leadership. Some classes are offered on inter- 
] > 4 
elevision. Twelve hours of the program are specialization 


Ch can be , hosen, with the advisor's consent, from other depart- 
niversity 
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Elementary/Secondary Administration and Supervision—This program pif 
pares students for various school-based and central office leader ship position 
for supervisory positions, and for increased responsibility in teaching rhe рї 
gram is designed to prepare graduates for advanced levels of profession? 
school communities and to increase their tet hnic?» 
ship and mae | 
agement, change, communication, organizational learning administrative s^ 
| 'eneral super" 


responsibility in diverse 
conceptual, political, and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leade 


legal issues, human relations, human resource development 


ibilities, and supervision of instruction 


sory principles and res] "m 

The 36-credit-hour program includes courses ind field experiences dosi 
to meet administrative certification requirements in the District of Colum" 
Marvland, Virginia, and some other states. Candidates must have three years” 


j 


successful teaching experience 


+ т " " Р t | at 
Higher Education Administration—This program prepares students x 
ministrative positions in institutions of higher education, associations, nate 
o : Jm 1 The рї? 
and international government agencies, and business and industry. ti 
д ә { 4 1 : стай 
gram is designed so that a student may select а concentration in administra e 
teaching, or curriculum. The course of studies offers an intensive review ug 
history, scope, present status, and trends of higher education in the UJ К 
ў пола беў, i \ ла. 5009 
States in comparison to selected of the world. * in 
and adi! 


gain knowledge and skills related to the governance, organization, 


systems in other parts 


istration of colleges and universities ip the 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses on higher education iuri 
Mo үй 

United States, administration of higher education, and the « ommunity/] 


college. An internship is required 


Г 
' i ; ente 
Human Resource Development—This program is designed for persons $ 


tat 
е s ettin? 
ing or advancing in positions associated with learning in rganizational se t, 
velopmen ais 
3 1 : : spall 4 
ternal and external consulting, and training and development. The pn di 
А 4 ч 1 ; [С 
interdisciplinary, and students are encouraged to tailor their program» 
vidual career needs and objectives 


in all sectors of society. Typical careers are in organiz itional de 


vof 
The eight required courses in the 36-credit-hour program include foundal 
and issues of human resource development, adult learning, group dynam sh 
search methods, and organizational analysis. Fieldwork in ¢ ooperating . mil 
ington-area business, industry, government, and community organization?" 
be a part of the learning experience 


av! op 
Individualized Program—This program provides the opportunity to de 
an individualized curriculum that cuts across existing fields, both ые А 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development and betWo " 
School and other schools and departments of the University and the ой 
tium. The program is designed to meet specific career and professiona ire 
tives of applicants who have unique needs. The flexible program struc gl 
be tailored to prepare for new and emerging fields in education а 
development dep 
This 36-credit-hour program is available within or across the three pr? 
ments of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. rse ў 


| ; of coum 
gram must contain a 12-credit-hour core curriculum consisting of € uci 
. апе she 
human development, social/historical/philosophical foundations In tly p 


and curriculum. The remaining 24 credit hours must correspond direc ntf 
program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas ™ us 
above. A minimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, - nma 
part of the program. All work toward the degree must be spec ified а! 


the initial program is developed @ 


j { ; sho # It 
International Education—This program is designed for persons wi №) 
tering or advan: ing in positions associated with training, t 
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learning. and development activities in diverse settings that require interna- 


tional understanding. The program provides knowledge of other countries and 


Cultures using the education system as a means of interpreting and translating 
Knowledg; T ross cultures and analvsis of the formal and nonformal school 
‘ystems as they reflect history, culture, development, values contemporary 
“oncerns, and future trends. The program aims toward preparation of leaders to 
ting about improvements in deve loping educatior vstems 

А һе program, which requires |i minimum of 33 credit hours, allows a selec- 
tion from a v iriety of subspecialization area А minimum of 15 credit hours 


quired in the international education studies area. A 9-credit-hour sub- 
*Pecialty complements the major area of study and may be taken in any divi- 
as 9f the University. Six credit hours of internship may be required for stu- 
“ents who do not have international education related exper 


{ Special Education—The master’s programs in special education provide core 


«d specialty studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly compe 
ent and Committed professionals for a broad range of educational and leader- 
Shin » | À 

"IP Toles in the field of special edu поп and related services 


I 
а У { 1 ioned tn т nare profe ы 
Infant Special Education—This program is designed to prepare profession 
Sto serve the 


" TE f 1 } 7 


needs of infants and toddlers w k lisabilities and 


e tb CEPS 
„0 families. The course of study prepares students erform d 


I i 

uid administrative, consulta and research roles in health care, h unan ser- 

pita nd edu. itional settings. Internships in.spe ialization " is NI 

Clinic ased programs, infant intervention setting В, leveloy m о Ма mer 

Т} 5; Tesearch facilities day-care centers, and adv icy Organizations 

вар. Credit hour program includes courses in infant devi opment ow 

hervor Deurodevelopmental assessment and pr І mmi в, fa Ay ауар "à 
ition, behavior m inagement, and law and policy. A practicum and in 


ter, he 
I 
ship are requir ed 


ate: “arly Childhood Special Education—This program prepares educators in the 
Pk) deve 


lopment of young children evidencing « 
and assessment pr cedures, and clini 
service for children with, or at risk f 
Idents for interdisciplinary work with chi 


mental delay, iden- 


ils of 
Pares sh 


Th k tp 

е 39-с ) t 

ica] а 39-credit hou program includes courses in ] | 

чаи atypical development, formal assessment, interdis ipli theory, 
Y inter Р t ! legal and nali n- 

Come ," lérvention skills, behavior t, and legal and policy con 


5, / prac ticum 
aq Pecial Educ 

"Credit 
at а 


н Heme a i "wem sia е 
dist Mentary and middle school serving children with serious emotional 


and internship are | m 
ation for Children with Serious Emotional Disturbance—This 


гат of study requires a two-semester clinical internship 


are involved in course work and clinical experiences 

Signed | 5slonals from various illied mental health fields. The program is de- 
^! tO deve 

0 t 

8 eme А 

, yi 14 

, Чопа] disturbance; assessment programming, and tea ig; and work- 

" ес і , ^ "T1 А 

Progran tively аз an interdisciplinary and interagency te The 

distur} Provides eligibility for licensure certification in the area of emotional 

' It is available to full-time students only and can be сх 

ar year 

h pecia] Educ 

› 


lop ‹ ompetencies in the nature and needs of children with seri- 


ympleted in 


Part-tin ation for Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance—This 


e . 


"ваге and ““Credit-hour program of study typically requires two academic 
; 5 ane в | А ^ 
licensure three summers to complete. The program provides eligibility for 
nary n certification іп the area of emotional disturbance; it is multidis ipli- 
Р Concept 


and design. Students ar 


^Derio 
Multi Сез With profess 
a "SCiplin 
eds of 


e involved in course work and clinical 
sionals from various allied mental health fields. The 
агу program is designed to develo; competencies in the nature 
adolesce 


nts with serious emotional disturbance; assessment, pro- 
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1 interdisciplinary team 
in reguls! 


gramming, and teaching; functioning effec tively as ai 
member; and providing consultation to administrators and teachers 
education on inclusion 

Transition Special Education—This interdisciplinary program prepares” 
ucators and support personnel to address the needs of youth ind voung adult 


with special needs for careers and transition from school to postset ondary & 
cer 


s ed 


ucation, employment, and independent self-adjustment. Teacher lit ensure 
tification preparation in categorical learning disabilities or noncategori¢ al sp? 


: : N ; the 
cial education is available through the program. The curriculum integrates Ù 
„conda 


ljust 


- wu 
ment to independent living. The program requires 39 credit hours of grade 
course work, practicum, and field-based professional practice ind research. SW 
»rogramiImlle 
jn 2 


roles of relevant disciplines and service agencies, including postst 
planning, alternative service models, and extended career support and at 


dents can plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career | 
jury, corrections, and business-education partnerships 


Admission Requirements for the Master of Education and 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


Ре . ‚ай 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development seeks арр 
i айш? 


with strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do gras 
level work. Admission decisions are based on an ev aluation of all material S 
mitted in support of the application The School requires offic ial transcript s 
all previous undergraduate and graduate course work and act eptable test S" 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test: os! 
Two letters of recommendation and a statement of purpose are required’ be 
programs also require an interview with program fac ulty. The intervie 
waived with permission of the lead faculty of the desired program tor th 
ing outside the Washington metropolitan area uit 
In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may ye 
relevant professional experience and other supporting doc umentation befo 
final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of the applic ation the 
individual program, information on specific requirements will be sent we 
applicant. The personal interview professional experience, and supp? [5 
references provide important qualitative evidence concerning an apP т 


ose 


e 


academic potential and professional background T, 
The admission review is based upon a compal ison of qualific ations 8200257 

applicants, weighing both the School’s general admissions criteria aD 

gram-specific criteria fort! 
Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present unit ae 


strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strond i 
tors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of adm g. 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to full oh, 
dacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of В— or better "g0 
minimum cumulative grade-point average of 3.0 in the first 9 í redit ho! 

course work. Grades of / are not acceptable 


Advanced Standing i 
} 
r 


i „redit? 
Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other act red zn 


stitutions, but à minimum of 24 credit hours must be « ompleted int P dati 
ate School of Education and Human Development as a master's cane T^ 
maximum of 12 credit hours taken in nondegree status may be Сї ed V 
the master's degree. ars 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more AT po 
fore application for admission or readmission to master's сапйїйабу+ “ 


ай 


х 


асу: 
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{cepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of B or bet- 
“rand must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. 
Credit, Satisfactory, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not acc eptable 


Plan of Study 
The Plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. Sev- 
eral Programs have iddition и credit hour requirements. The plan may, at the 
Nudent's option include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Whether 
OF not à student selects the thesis option 
“ourses planned 
Num of 12 | 


i minimum of 18 hours must be from 
primarily for graduate students (third-gr ip courses). A mini- 
i ours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered bv the 
Taduate s hool of Education and Human Devs lopment 

"grams are initially reviewed in conference w 1 admissions advisor in 


the $ f 
е School and subsequently finalized with a designated advisor in the candi- 
(ate'e À 

Aet 


area of specialization. Programs are based on a candidate's interests and 


0a n n « a 
E SSround; those related to teaching in public schools are designed around 
ttificatioy 


to tear h 


' 


1 requirements of the state and locality in which the candidate plans 


Er degree requirements must be completed within six years, whether study 
ў ull time or 


0 part time. An additional (or seventh) vear is allowed in the case 
ü Student T 


ho breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitted 


ay elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subject must be ap- 


M in writing by the student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A 


ateme А ; : . . 
egi эл nt of the School's standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed 
'ulat; i; i i 
le mons regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in 
! Office 
Jay Ice of the dean 
ment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the « 


ididate, during the 


Period of 


der whe ation, to the advice and direction of the member o the fac ulty 
time may ча the thesis is to be written. In case а thesis is unfinished, additional 
he pror, е granted. The student must, however, be enrolled ( опыппоцу їп 
tanted. "ws ifthe preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
tition E : Student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 

"9 Tor à repeated course 

lasta 

^ Comprehensive Examination 

Б 
engi in master's programs requiring 33 credit hours must t ike à compre- 
Bienes, nation ( andidates in some nonte iching programs whose basic 
10n wi з exceed 36 credit hours may waive the ‹ omprehensive examina- 


amin iti ! approval of the academic advisor. Candidates who plan to take the ex- 
{ | 
taken . ON must be 


à registered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be 
ànd mus, file 


ofr a written application in the Dean’s Office of the Graduate 
date о h Educ ation and Human Development no later than 30 days prior to the 
! Elemento ination Comprehensive examinations are required of students 
é ^ lary Administration and Supervision, International Edu- 
cation Technology Leadership, and all programs in Teacher Prepa- 
& Special Education 
Ser, 

ond Master's Degree 
180 
n cond master's degree in the Graduate School of Education 
)pment must complete all core and specialization require- 
a minimum residen: y requirement of 24 credit hours 
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The Degree of Education Specialist 

The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spei ialist 
for students with master's degrees in education who seek further profession? 
gram is available in the fields of8 


preparation for specific objectives. The pro : 

ons А " 4 
ministration, counseling, curriculum and instruction, higher education admi 
istration, human resource development, and special education 


Admissions Requirements 
l 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program? 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, f. 
years of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, a 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an acc eptable score on either! д 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom 
mendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most rec 
graduate faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement of professio. 
goals. Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by а faculty ® 


visor in the major field 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 
out with? 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worked j 
Am 


faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. 
mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master 0) ^. 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours о, 


i 1 i . years " 
work must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five calendar y® 
allowed for completion of the program " 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate es 


, ч 3 : “Og 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and COBY, 
study, (2) background and general princ iples of the field of studv, and Gu ed 

~ ч ' ^[U 4 
of specialization. A graduate-level research methods course must be 126 


in the program if it was not completed in previous graduate work 


The Comprehensive Examination 
ай 
1 oral exa , 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or al e" 
lates t@ il 


ination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Candi . 
the examination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in the ѕешеб y 
is to be taken and must file a written application in the dean’s office at 168 
days prior to the date of the examination 


The Degree of Doctor of Education d 
& 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers progran as 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These pror 
provide major fields of study in curriculum and instruction, spec ial educ? de 
counseling, educational administration and policy studies, human resoun able 
velopment, and higher education administration. Supporting fields are av er 
in educational administration, higher education administration, couns® "hon 
riculum and instruction, elementary education, human dé velopment, nda 
resource development, international education, program evaluation, v "LA 
education, special education, supervision, and teacher education wit p 
proval of a student's program planning committee, course work тау "e, oft” 
in other departments of the University and through the Consortium: 4 og 
grams require study of interrelated areas of education and a do« toral 0? 
tion in the major field of studv oro 
All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of ipt 
professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis Require 


r niat af mons locations 
‘some programs selected courses may be taken at off-campus location 


_ Requirements 


* applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, in ie 
кай work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective апа mparable 
n that required for the degree of Masti f Arts in Ed tion and a 

opment it this University. Studen vith a master legret 1a hela 
her than e lucation may be isidered f t led that the 

АЫК ire judged relevant by the! г eid program 
“culty, ; 

Ri T àn application to be considered by the ma field ү ram faculty for 
a Consideration in арр! int [ ( t ho st iV 
каде of 3.3 and an а eptabli re on the Mil \па s Test or Graduate 
ШЧ Examination Progran з often set I er adn n standards, and the 
“Umber of BU doctoral atudent : 

“ы applicant tror ouragi | vitl P: 

T of graduate an wl ( ne ( il la 
"0 to the Schoo! vat imlath 1 ' bonded 
ad guide the a yplicant th h the ad | nli 

‘ats muy thave an interview wit! ity Student 

ty ving avorable recommendat m t t Imitted 
Precandid acy for the deere 

"ecandidacy and Candidacy 

ang otor of E duc ition p am is divided into tw чч 1 à т ùs i e и к. 

time E In general, the degree program require W e ни ed e 

Coure 2) beyond the master’s degree or the equi ue исп ра " p | rad 

five ‘Work and the comprehensive examination mu | І ра ted а ч 
tinim ath and the entire progr must be о пр ted m б ^4 e » pice: 
of urge. sidene y requirement in degree sta us for the Ed.D. is Bon s ма 

lion эз Work in the precandidacy st ige and 1; 24 credit hours of dieque 

I atch in the candidacy stage. In most cases yurse work beyond the 

“imum ; an 
In the а ёз Es 

. ' Precandida stage, all urse work the program n е ipleted 

‘Nd the y sta | ороно анне оссе 

ве ibi mprehensiy e examination passed. ( e work toward he doctor 

dat ished on the basis of a framework of seven domains: knowledge of foun- 


= Critic 


al Bites > review; research method larity of thought, as ex- 
Sed both i, 


skills, a ! Speech and in writing; professional development; te r9- + al 
leve] lo nd depth of knowledge of the specialty area \ program pian ої study 15 
Sher, M between the doctoral student and a doctoral stud Ivising team, 
Sido he Consisting of th е members of the School faculty, one of whom is out- 
T cec епі $ program area | 
te an ale rehensive examination is a two-d "X ti eld h nes 
1ч) be o en upon completion of all course work (Pre-Dissertation Seminar 
"Past 1 cr мерів) Students taki he examina ist be register | for at 
Plica cation | dit hour in the s nester it is to be take st n vT1itte ip 
'1 the dean's office by tl innounced de 
the omen tidacy Stage of doctoral study begins aft iccesstul completion ої 
ара Вецвіуе examin tion. A doct | еа ertat ommittee is 
While э and the indidate develops a dissertation proposal (this may be 
Posa anj етей in Pre-Di tation Seminar). Upon dean’s approval of the pro- 
of Vissertat the dissertatio; committee, students must reg ister for 3 or 6 hours 
te thereafte, Resear h in two consecutive semesters and 3 hours per semes- 


^ 
' until the satisfactory 


е соцгзеѕ, with few excepti: ns, are offered in the late afternoon and evening. 
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pletion of 24 credit hours of dissertation research. Once they have reached th 
24 credit hour maximum, they must register each subsequent fall and sprit 
semester for 1 credit hour of Continuing Research until completion oft Е 
degree program with the successful defense of the dissertation to the Dissert 
tion Oral Examination Committee and submission of three final edited cop 
of the dissertation and its abstract to the office of the dean NL 

Detailed information on the Ed.D. program and its administration is availa” 


in the Doctoral Student Handbook. Students completing their degree prog? 
should refer to the section on Graduation Requirements, Participation 
Commencement Ceremony, under University Regulations, as well as the 1040 
microfilm service and binding the dissertation under Fees and Financial К 
lations in this Bulletin 


in! 
fee W 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERIN 
Inte 


x AND APPLIED SCI 


rim Dean T.A. Mazzuchi 
Merim Asso iate Deans R.S. Heller, S. Sarkani 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Осо 


Win, an Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
i Liam W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
‚1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
*hBineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
| “Years, but throughout most of its history the program has been characterized 
curs emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology. The 
„ЁШ name was adopted in 1962 
, Tough its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com- 
“uter Science; Electrical and Computer Engineering; Engineering Management 
M Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering—the 
-chool of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading to the 


enra, 4 
Mees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of 


Scie 
Qr ence and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. Pro- 
AE А x ` . nw 

4 MS are individually planned according to the student's preparation and 
е T : " . ^ 

weeds, The $, hool also offers a graduate-level certificate program through each 
Nits five 


à departments y | ) 
establite the special opportunities offered by the Sc hool are геѕеаг h institutos 
ing ed to create opportunities for student and faculty research, strength- 
the piles with « ounterparts іп government and industry and contributing to 
Situ Slopment and harnessing of emerging tec hnology 1 hese int lude the In- 
mr? Dor Computer Graphics, MEMS and VLSI Technologies, Magnetics Re- 
taga Reliability and Risk Analy sis, Materials Science, Medical Imaging and 
Advan. nalysis, and Crisis, Disaster, and Risk Management; Joint Institute for 
ler ‘cement of Flight Sciences (located at the NASA-Langley Research Cen- 
Crash , ampton, Virginia); National Ports and Waterways Institute; National 

Analysis Center; and Center for Infrastructure Safety and Reliability. 


"missi ‚ 
5slon Requirements 


ог specie 
Pecific entrance requirements, please see individual degree programs. 


the í 
he aPproval of the student's advisor and department chair, graduate 


be transferred, when applicable, to meet degree requirements of the 


st earned degree is a master's, up to 6 credit hours may be trans- 
doctoral candidate whose highest earned degree is a bachelor's de- 


ln no. ? tO 24 credit hours may be transferred from another doctoral program. 
"Vo 


V zer 
О рор “nt may more than 6 transferred credit hours be applied to a master’s 
Aco} ` а 
A or | ‘sional program. The credit must have been ¢ ompleted with grades of 
шуда at another accredited and re ognized institution, at a level of study 


tora] MM to that being pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and doc- 


Sree programs require that the credit be earned no more than five years 
‘hed mession to the GW program, and some departments require that it be 
“asferneg. p ecently, Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be 
8 l'ansfer of credit regulations apply to courses taken as a nondegree 
Sm; 8h GW's Division of University Programs; that is, up to 6 credit 
Status. Y be taken in nondegree status before applying for admission to degree 
NOt co 1 Purposes of transfer of credit, the SEAS graduate certificate program 

à prior degree; at the discretion of the department concerned, 
rs earned in a SEAS certificate program may be applied to a 
... Qegree program. 
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English Language Requirements for Admission of International Students 


Applicants from countries where English is not an official language must tal 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The University looks a 
re of 550 (paper based) or 213 (t omputer based) in cor 
3$ mu 
Fore 


minimum TOEFL sc: 
sidering candidates for admission. Those admitted as degree candidatt 
take a placement test administered by the Department of English as à 4 
Language. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (‹ ompulé 
based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement ' 
restricted in the ШШ” 
Forel? 

; 


Depending on the test results, the student may be 
and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as à 
Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expen 


É oo pr? 
well as possible extended periods of time required to complete their degree? 
grams. Departments may set higher standards and should be ‹ onsulted. 
SEAS Regulations 
Grades 

pit 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point average is under U 
sity Regulations ed! 

At the option of the instructor, the grade of J (In: omplete) may be record” 
a student, for reasons beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the" 
of the course and if the instructor is informed of and approves such reason y 
fore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only! jt 
student’s prior performance and class attendance in the course have been Si 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfaci ) 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in jt 
be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may y 
ate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of J may remain yd 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally sot Р ай 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made ир: T К 
of I cannot be removed bv the student's reregistering for the course here 4 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete that is not removed within 0 ^ 
endar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever ot curs WI 
automatically changed to an IF. When the / is changed to a letter grade, thé | 
of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB) will appear on the student's 160 " 
Credit/No Credit Grading System—SEAS students may take SEA» 
under the credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such course 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS 


K 


Program of Study ) 
д? 
; йй, 
In consultation with the academic advisor, each student develops а ЖТ 
study and enters it on a form that governs the student's degree requirem; oul 
that must be approved by the advisor and department chair, The fort "m 
ч а 
be established soon after matriculation and must be completed berok 
dent is certified for graduation 
Changes in Program of Study jas 
„18% 
TU | ' i sks of OF at 
Adding Courses—Courses may be added during the first two wet p" 
in any semester, subject to permission of the instructor or the dep 


involved. with 
Withdrawal from Courses—Students may withdraw from courses i 
academic penalty up to the end of the ninth week of classes in the fall ай cog? 


1 жы s : aW ^ al 
semesters. In unusual circumstances, if a student desires to withdra , 


course after the authorized withdrawal deadline, the student must firs oP 
documented evidence of extenuating circumstances to th 


e depart™ 


HOOL OF ENG 


ü " 
m to the associate dean for academic affairs. In all cases, financial regu- 
lons gove rning withdrawal remain in full effect 
"langes in Course Status—The status of a course may not normally be 


changed from credit to audi! ifter the end of the sixth week in the fall or spring 
semester 


Reg 
Sidence and Continuous Enrollment 


oh for the de ree must be done in residence unless an exception is granted 
рте nt chair. А student in in a degree program is expe ted to be con- 
breaks h? enrolled in the School until the degree is conferred A student who 

his or her registration must apply for readmission to the degree program 


nade 
T Whatever conditions and regulations are in force at that time Го maintain 
“tinuous e mi 


f+} { | 


ollment, а student may register in one of the following categories. 
vo 
Wve of Absence This status is avail 


lat students who are awaiting grad- 
tic “ation (with | 


ion (with all зит сотр leted) attending classes at another institu- 

Кару Toye lal approval); temporarily ame ды out ої the area (« 
Cii ); or having kids iry medical problems 

| Nuing Re 


g., for mil- 


but are not search Students who nave completed their rese an h ¢ redits, 
of onini yet ready to defend a thesis or dissertation, must register for 1 credit 
.. 4nuing Research each semester as ippropriat« 
Xamination Preparation—Students who are studving for a comprehensive 
i" ying e | 


n 


xam the current or following semester, and are not taking апу 
, must re gister for 1 credit of Examination Preparation as appropriate 


el 
[Or 


rs Programs 


^ s lowing list shows the eight fields of graduate study and | 

Wit ke ation. Degree requirements are presented in s веди 

altis, а. ne де lds, students may choose to focus their course work in other spe- 

elg. Em ll. For information on professional and doctoral degrees in a given 
act the department administering the d 

Civil a 

ац Environmental E ngineering 

Ё "Ing Mechanics 


Vir Tonment 


Ge, al E ng 
Ote ineering 
Struck Ani al E ngineering 
Талар E “Ngineering 
\ he “tation Safety Engineering 
“Sources чары ing 
“mp 
t 7 
е *r Engineering 
Puter 

Par. ille] T e Sineering and Architecture 
Micro, Jele з Distributed Computing 
% “tonics and VI SI Systems 

m 

lo "— Science 

0 
Ап, in and Theory 
C ™ inte 
C Puter ar elligence and Computer Vision 
арц, (24 ас “mmunications Security 
ware р "'aphics and Multimedia Systems 
ч "Bineering and Systems 

еч 

с 

А 1 п 

опе, Тт, 


E 
0 з 
цр, icati. Dgineerin; g 
nns 
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Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing 
Electromagnetic Engineering 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission | 


Engineering Management 

Crisis and Emergency Management 

Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 
Engineering and Technology Management 
Environmental and Energy Management 
Intelligent Systems and Knowledge Management 
Software and Information Systems Management 
Transportation and Logistics Management 


Mechanical Engineering 

Aerospace Engineering 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy 
Industrial Engineering 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 
Structures and Dynamics 


Systems Engineering 
General Operations Research 
Management Science 


Mathematical Optimization 
Stochastic Modeling 


Telecommunications and Computers 


Master's Degree Programs — 


Entrance Requirements " 
(6 


Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an арргорпіа gg 


lor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity ^ gr 
ductive work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by илде" 
ate grades, GRE scores, and similar data. (Although GRE scores o 9 
generally required for admission to SEAS, applicants are encourage 

the examination.) 


General Program Requirements y 
e 


The minimum program consists of 24 credit hours (27 credit hours M. 
partment of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering) of i of 
graduate courses and a master's thesis (6 credit hours). With the appr asi p 
department, the student may elect an optional program without 4 а р? 
consists of a minimum of 30 credit hours of approved graduate cour arii 


33 in the Departments of Civil and Environmental Engineering ап 
ical and Aerospace Engineering, and 36 in the Department of Engin! 


agement and Systems Engineering. Students whose undergraduate al 9^. 
аке additioD^ gg? 
fulfill am 


not include necessary prerequisites may be required to t 
work. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
the requirements for the master's degree. 
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Upon admission, the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study are de- 
ined by established prerequisites and the requirements of the department 
I Which the student wishes to study. The program of study must be approved 
„У the Student's advisor and the department chair. Some programs specify a 
“quired Set of core Courses 


Master's Thesis 


* master's thesis must demonstrate the student's ability to make indepen- 
( t 
nt use of the knowledge and dise ipline of thought acquired through gradu- 


°$ | | І - 
Е Study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and to communi 
| “ale the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the student has 
POfessional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off cam- 


=) Provided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty 
8 v$ 5 
Pervision. 


° register for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 


aes 

ns to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the de- 
e ent Office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the 
fester of expected graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to 
he de ? 


ligi, оп the form available in the department office. W hile registered in the 

ü Казе sequence 299—300, the student is entitled to the advice of the 2 

their “ember under whom the thesis is to be written. Students may consult with 
advisors, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis 


Stat 9 thesis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the date 
ed i 


Coup, 1 the calendar for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in thesis 
be 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, the student 
ot Tey 


h Bister for ( ont 


inuing research. The overall time limit for earning the de- 
See з 


оро ime Limits, below ) may not be exceeded. ni. 
thesis ә of detailed regulations regarding the form aod корои нов of the 
Dany; те available in the department office Accepted theses, with accom- 
“48 drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited in 


ther 
e 
‚ “бейтап т; ex E 
ly c. ад Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 

ation 


Arcu] 


Scholarship Re 


quirements 


Uo 

Minin Spe ified in the student's program of study must be completed 39 а 
Who Tec = Brade-point average of 3.0 for award of a master ч enis A student 
*ollment + two grades of F or three grades below B is barred from further 
Ite candi » graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted as a de- 
has etai idate, A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he or she 
thair, Ved a grade of C- or above, unless required to do so by the department 


redi, 4 Written stat 


ement requiring the student to repeat such a course for 
Must be 


Submitted to the registrar by the department chair 
Т}, 
Ine Limits 


nt in the master’s program is allowed a maximum of three cal- 

EY ts "X і I } r 10 no 7 
"Озор excluding the time spent taking only English as a Foreign Language 
е requirements, from the date of first registration 


‚ 98) to 
аза deo Complete all degre 
Nth. . ' 


ee Candid 


ast ate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time student 
Star’. £ E : : at 

"жарын 5 Program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time 
„15 Dt inc lude 


missi any period of registration as an unclassified summi 
absence. to degree candidate status or any period spent on eee 
red o". Students who do not complete degree requirements within 

? will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may 


——————————M MÀ 
' -—- —— - - - 


k 
h 
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be readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions spec ified by 
department chair and approved by the dean 


Fields of Study 


Graduate programs in the School of Engineering and Applied Scie 
1 the eight fields of study shown below. Each field in turn ent omp 

| areas of concentration that accentuate a specialized focus rhe court 
study responds to the unique interests of the student, who designs an indi 1 
ual program in close consultation with the assigned advisor. In most areas, 
dents follow a prescribed core and elect approved courses from within * 
School of Engineering and Applied Science and from other schools of the А 
studies, the? 


nce are ja 


able ii 


versity. Students must have satisfied, through undergraduate 

requisites spec ified, o1 approved equivalents 
Because engineering expertise includes a broad foundation i 
gineering study may profitably be combined with study in odd 
sharpen the engineer's focus in practict Students whose interests span 
field/single degree and joint field! 


g 


ес һпоіов 
are 


d 


p lines may select from а number of joint 
degree progri ims 


Civil and Environmental Engineering , 
- к e 
The field of Civil and Environmental Engineering is administe tered by th 
yat the 


partment of Civil and Environmental Engineering whi h expects tl "t, 
plicant's background includes an undergraduate degree in engineer 
physic al sciences, or applied mathematics. A grade average ol B for the 
years of undergraduate study will normally be required. Bet ause comple 
integral to education and research, the ability to use computers is ass 
n Leading to the Master of Science 
Required: ApSc 213; EngS 218, 285 
ering—Required: CE 212, 240, 28: 
ring—Required: CE 205, 219 EngS 285 
Required: CE 210; EngS 215, 285 
у Engineering—Required: EngS 217, 284, 285 
ineerin Required CE 212, 240, 284 
Computer Engineering ele 
ASTE ol 9^. 
l'he field of Computer Engineering is administere d by the De partmeni el. 
trical and Computer Engineering l'he a ipplicant is required to have à Dé «ci 


degree in electrical engineering, computer engineering, ог CO! трие? n if 


with a grade point average ot at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0), OF comp gi 

the last 60 credit hours of undergraduate work and be adequately pre kr " 
the basic physical sciences and in mathematics. Students with à bac a "m, 
gree in enothe r field and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics ant adt itt? 
cal engineering, computer engineering, Or ¢ omputer science may 


with a set of deficiency courses to be determined by the stude пез а L 
l'he student is required to take three of the following seven t ourse? " P 
203, 210, 211, 219, 225, and 248. The st: udent chooses additional coU | 


courses in the thesis option, or seven courses in the non-thesis option 
individual interests, subject to the approval of the student's fat ulty e 
maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted towé urd the 
ments for the degree 


cient 
Representative Areas of Concentration Leading to the Master О] scit 


Computer Engineering and Architecture 
Parallel and Distributed Computing 
Microelectronics and VLSI Svstei 


Mputer Science 
Pre ; amen 

x NQuisite: à course in computer programmi ising à structured language, 
51123, 131. Required: CSci 210, 211, 212 

The field o 
Puter с 


at le 


ft Computer Science is adm 


> Department of Com- 
which requires that the applicant have a grade point average of 


ast 3.0 (on a scal of 4.0) r equi alent, for the last 60 credit hour: of un- 


! work and be adequately prepared i the bas pny u sciences and 
Matics (one year each of university laboratory science and of math be- 


Yon 
d Precalculus) 


m Program of study must have i minimum of 30 credit hours, of which at 
I 9 Credits must be at the 200 leve r above. The following undergraduate 
he may be taken for graduate redit if they ire included in the л кош Вар- 
1% Program of study: CSci 173. 174. 178. 180 181. 183. 184. 185 186 18; 
tered t 194. Normally, no more than two courses may be taken outs de of those 
байи; the department ALT ral department quia each 
ester ate Students ire required to attend several departmen "Dua T 
enone These are intended t ) broaden the st ident s profess ial outlook and 
1 Durage inter iction with the faculty. Schedule re post 


Pesentatiy, Are of Concentrati Le fin e Mast > t 
Algorithms and The 
icia] Inte lli T ind t iputer | I 
"рце апа Соттип tions Se | 
“руё Сгар} cs and Multimedia Svs 
"Ware Enc; leeri and System 


^. 

"he ? fle | } " л bs 
tical a и id of E lectrical Engineering is administered by the Department of El C- 
leprae ; ^ Computer Engineerin l'he applicant is required to have a bachelor's 
With “lectrical engineering omputer engineering, or computer science 
n 1 grado. á { ‘ - 4 ] fano Ра " ent. for 
le lasts Point average ‹ t at least 3.0 (on а scal 1 4.t quival L 


he bagig Credit hours of undergraduate work and be ad quately prepared in 


| 
апа in mathematics. Studer 


Rhee + € physic al scie nces with a bachelor's de- 


ш & 
Ql eno Another field 


| Ine in 
mid x op B. Computer engineering, or computer science may be admitted, 


and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics and (b) electri- 


i j ү 
fic tency courses to be determined by the student's adviso 


T ча y 

03, 10 ont i 18 required to take three of the following seven courses: ECE 201, 

Urges у 211, 219, 225, and 248. The student chooses additional co irses (five 

nd: о Ш 3 = a \ 

ау, Em the '818 Option, or seven courses in the non-thesis : ption) based on 

n ^ interests, subject to the approval ot the student's faculty advisor. A 

a ( "Of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward th« require- 

Re T the degree 

Prese 

B ative ' Are 'as of Concentration Leading to the Master of Science 
Medica I ra 4 


om 
С we етуд 
Tols $ 
Vs 
Ele or lems, and Signal Proces 


iari g 
O э 
aversion, Power, and Tra 


Mering 
LX "8 Management 
ang 5 Luisi * ApSc 115 NT энене, METERS D à. 289 
te 77 15; Math )2 Required EMSE 211, 212 )6, 260, 269, 283. 


h anapa ' Concentrations in the areas of software and inform ition svs- 
efi and intellig ent systems and knowledge management, 296 


ting “Dgineering Management is administered bv the Department of 


Management and Systems Engineering, which requires that an 
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applicant for the Master of Engineering Management degree have an und 
graduate degree in engineering, natural science, or mathematics. Other app" 


cants may apply to the Master of Science degree and must complete Phys 1 
2 as prerequisites 


A grade of C or better is required in each undergraduate prerequisite coui 
and in some cases a grade of B or better may be stipulated rhe core cour 
(those listed as required above through EMSE 283) for both the M.E.M. ane 
M.S. degree programs are required for the degree and must be taken prior tot 


other courses in the program 
All concentrations lead to the M.E.M., M.S., App.Sc., and Engi 


Representative Areas of Concentration 
Crisis and Emergency Management 
Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 
Engineering and Technology Management 
Environmental and Energy Management 
Intelligent Systems and Knowledge Management 
Software and Information Systems Management 
Transportation and Logistics Management 


Mechanical Engineering " 
The field of Mechanical Engineering is administered by the Department ® " 
chanical and Aerospace Engineering, which expects that the applicants Ф 
ground includes an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical scien 
or applied mathematiċs. A grade average of B for the last two years 0 p 
graduate study will normally be required. Because computers are integ" 
education and research, the ability to use computers is assumed. é 
Some areas of mechanical engineering leading to the Master of Science "I 
fered at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, Virginia. МАЅА 201 
extensive scientific and engineering facilities are used whenever possible 


Areas of Concentration Leading to the Master of Science " 


j а; P ‚ 294. stud 
Aerospace Engineering—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 284; ME 221. - р" 
тау focus their course work on aeroacoustics, aeronautics, astronauti 


pulsion, and space systems | oe 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems—Required: ME 243, 251; Eng te 
Students may focus their course work on computer-aided design. соу 
integrated design and manufacturing, mechanical engineering desig? 


robotics. P" 
y А à à; (e 219 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy—Required: Apse 
10 


284; МЕ 221. d 
Industrial Engineering—Prerequisite: Math 33, ApSc 115; CSci 49, 50, en 

Required: EngS 201; EMSE 260, 282; ME 252; two approved three course i n 

one in the Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering, the othe! 


operating department in SEAS ju 
. 1 ‘ngs 231: 
Solid Mechanics and Materials Science—Required: ApSc 213; Engs 

or 241. 


Structures and Dynamics—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 215, 285. 


Р 
ў 


Systems Engineering 
„partment у ap 
which requires that ! ^ br 
ngineering ! ,U* 
rs bo 


The field of Systems Engineering is administered by the De 
neering Management and Systems Engineering, 
cant's background include an undergraduate degree in e 
cal sciences, or the mathematical sciences. The department ofte 
(30 hours) and nonthesis (33 hours) option for the master's degree. 


SCHOOL OF F 


NGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


MEL. 5 
Plesentative Areas of Concentration Leading to the Master of Science 


penera] Operations Research 

Mathematic al Optimization 

Pochastic Modeling 

). 
aie isite ApSc 115, 116; CSci 100; Math 33. Required: EMSE 208, 209 and 
hi 499 and 300 (thesis option) or 291 (nonthesis option). Some prerequisites 
116 ё taken concurrently with graduate ‹ ourses; with the exception of Ар$‹ 
ey requisite courses do not fulfill any part of the requirements fot the mas- 
tolling Le. It is required that students complete EMSE 208 and 209 before en- 
ranted t Other courses in the department In í ertain í Tx permission may x 
тда], г Conc штеп! registration Students electing the nonthesis option will 

Мала; complete EMSE 291 in the last semester of study | 
M2 age теп! Science—Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 52 Required: EMSE 201, 
ry) idu 236, and either 281 or 283; one course chosen from EMSE 287 or Mgt 


Or 256. 1 995 
1426; and either EMSE 291 or 299-300 


Tel 
eco : 2 . 
Mmunications and Computers 


пе field of Tele 


Ne 4 

Й а of Elec trici 
ache or’s de 

Viene CR, 


communications and Computers is administered by the Depart- 
il and Computer Engineering. The applicant is required to have 
gree in electrical engineering, computer engineering, or ‹ omputer 
мера grade-point average of at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0), or equivalent, 
the к 50 credit hours of undergraduate work and be adequately prepared in 
беш Physical sciences and in mathematics. Students with a bachelor's de- 
foi nother field and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics and (b) electrical 


Neer; " А ; я 
E of det” computer engineering, or computer science may be admitted, with 
> + . 1 , 
" E lency courses to be determined by the student's advisor 
tie non udent is required to take eight courses and a thesis, or ten courses in 
On-the j^ 


Ret to 518 option, chosen by the student based on individual interests, sub- 

à е; . r 

the 100 РТОУа! of the student's faculty advisor. A maximum of three courses 
evel may be counted toward the requirements for the degree 


об... 

кы Degree Program 

8S 

Hog) qol о Engineering and Applied Science has established the profes- 

d e m program for those students who wish to pursue ‹ ourse work be- 

Үй basic $ aster 8 degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than 

Sade tot esearch, Successful completion of the professional degree program 
le degree of Engineer or ої Applied ocientist. 


И 
trang ! 
Adm; equirements 
Ssio 
Mac n : ‘ : { 
stor’, g. 10 Study toward the professional degree requires an appropriate 


d 8 degra, ^ * è 
уе weve’ from a recognized institution and evidence of« apacity for pro- 


ate lected as indicated by prior scholarship and, where 
"id of py Professional e 
lectrica] 


8 deor 

0 Bree 

by, дү? "S. 
“Cheloy У toward the de 


n S de 
0 stug ~ "Bree and 
Taster’. > ‘Owar, 


gree of Engineer, an applicant must have earned a 


1 the degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must possess a 
in engineering, computer science, natural science, or mathe- 
an equivalent quantitative background may be 
al cases by the respective departments. 

average in graduate work is required. However, the minimum 
? acceptance; the departments often set higher admission stan- 
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significant deficiencies in preparation may be required to take 


ргеѕай 
тау courses thus taken fu 


dards. Some programs have specified prerequisites. An applicant who s 
|| 
undergraduate and graduate courses. In no case 


any part of the requirements fo: the professional degree 


Program Requirements 
aduate cours? 


The minimum program consists of 30 ¢ redit hours of approved gl 
lude? 


bevond a master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not inc 
essary prerequisites may be required to take additional course work. 
Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the requirem® 
of the department in which the student wishes to study. 1 he program 0 е ] 
professional degree ‹ andidate must be approved by the student's advisor 
the department chair Y, 
Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake and dee 
the results of a technical design project or a development problem or to prep ? 
a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the ‹ andidate's ability tone 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought ac quired thros 
graduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed of this red? " 
ment bv the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being 10 
lated. In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 « redit hours 9 


n 
h 


the minimum 30. For requirements of a specific professional degree prog 
please consult the department concerned. 
Scholarship Requirements 
-nr thie 
If a student studying for the professional degree receives two grades of rhe А 
grades below B-, study is terminated and further enrollment prohib? Ti 
; i oe. 
student must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to receive the degr i 
Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering requ 
final grade-point average of at least 3.4 
Time Limits 
p 


йй 
d a maxi? / 


A full-time student in the professional degree program is allow: 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date? jt 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite от graduate courses. у 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five ‹ alendar yes р 
time limit does not include any period of registration as an unt lassified ? jo 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent on ap 


ed UP 
je allowed dy 


в readmit iy, 
nt € 8 


leave of absence 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within tl 
will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may b 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the departm* 
Relationship with the Doctoral Program r 


ho *; 

А ла ИШО 

Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or professional degree | gi 
5 180 


у аби” үй 
у = hio 
department chair, transfer from one degree program to the other wit үй 
` А ife Sul 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements specifié ‚ 
department. In the Department of Engineering Management and Sys 
neering, only one such transfer is permitted 
Doctor of Science Degree Program Ё te 
; gil; 
"m i ч of © j 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career © ТА 


^ Me Ле " 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced bac kground of know "alo pi 
guidance in the performance of research. The program is divide 
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säges, The 


М lirst, comprises a study of related fields of learning that support the 

оета] area of research concentration, culminates in the qualifying ехатіпа- 
M. T : 

"ll. The sec ond, composed of original research and the presentation of find- 


gs in , : 
Sin a written dissertation, culminates in the final examination 


Ent 
r н 
ance Requirements 


study toward a doctoral degree requires an appropriate earned 
daccal; { 1 I 
Plet üureate degree or master's degree from a recognized institution, com- 
е » : 7 $ + 1 ] 
| M course work designated by the department as pertinent to the field to be 
Udied Р 


„ап acceptable professional background, and a capacity for creative 


sch, 
Шагы: 
М larship, Students whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate must pre- 
^l à 

stam, 


Brade-point average (оп a scale of 4.0) of at least 3.3 in that degree pro- 
а Must submit scores from the Graduate Rec ord Examination general test, 
"d m 


ea ust provide two letters of recommendation. For students whose highest 
Med 


Point ay, ' 
6 ‚(1 orage in course work leading to that degree are as follows (on a scale of 
ino Vil and Env ironmental Engineering, Electrical and ( omputer Engineer- 


Wand Mechanical Engineering, 3.4; Computer Science, and 
agement anc 

Alth 

deg 


degree is a master’s degree, departmental requirements for the grade- 


ngineering 
1 Systems Engineering, 3.5 
ugh scores on the GRE are not required for applicants holding a master's 
Bent » applicant who has taken the GRE should request that the scores be 
Fo A : E. hool of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dies ноп requirements of a specific Doctor of Science degree program, 
nsult the department concerned. 


P 
"Чаш Requirements 


UD admi: ; ' 
c lmin Н 5810р to the first stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
Visor ^ Ing in the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a fac ulty ad- 
"who directs } 

Y be ; ч 
о aPpointed i 
“е 


iis or her studies. In some departments а faculty committee 
nstead of a single advisor. Programs of study are structured 
М... a Major field and (with the exc eption of the Department of Engineer- 
the D, gement and Systems Engineering) two minor or supporting fields. In 
nd тыеп of Civil and Environmental Engineering and of Mechanical 
ht e тесе Engineering, one of the minor fields must be in Applied Science. 
i, partments of Electrical and ( omputer Engineering and of Computer 
„A minim, 1 minor fields may be outside the department. 

Yong im of 30 credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level be- 


Master’ 

Cea: ^ ASter' o g , А 
e ; "$ study or, for students without master's degrees, a minimum of 54 
ite, ig UIS in a form 


1 l8 req, al program at the graduate level beyond the baccalaure- 
ба], tered. In mar 


ф Program + ly cases, particularly when the student undertakes a doc- 
he ) m ш à field other than that in which the earlier degree was obtained, 
al aly pP тг 

àll doc lof study ex eeds the minimum number of credit hours. In addition. 


“oral s i | 
Depart “Students take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation research 
Cy Ments 
5 may estab 


Uter ], 
The Г r language, 


ера А 

{mus i. iment of Computer Science requires а preliminary examination 
St be < 

© mat, Passe 


erial d within four semesters of starting the program. It comprises 

Tial fp ENS 

dente. from CSci 210, 211, and 212 but is not limited to these courses. 
ac À 

Me s “mitted to doctoral study are enc ouraged to undertake one year of 


* Study E . : 

for у on ¢ ampus. In general, the advisor will require the student to 
‘Sum, “Minimum of 6 cre 
) be Ter Sessions 
Ре шү | } 

ву point Xd to the qualify ing examination, the student must have an over- 
"Чел average of 3.2. The Department of Engineering Management and 


ring requires a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.4. 


lish a tool requirement, such as an examination in a 


dit hours of course work in every semester except 


- “Dginee 
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If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three grades below в-,# 
uate study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in whi 
the student earns grades below В— are not included in the total ‹ гейн-ВоШ 
quirement for the degree. Students who receive any grade below В— are requ 


to review their programs of studv with their advisors 


The Qualifying Examination 


А 
termining whether? 


The qualifying examination is the print ipal means of de 
88 to! 


student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progrt 
second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student's Ma 
ground and intellectual development are adequate to support doc toral rese 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalifying exa 
nation prior to completion of the study program.) 
Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, 
over a period of several days. They are « onducted on dates ‹ 
departments and are administered by à faculty committee. l 
port of the examiners to the dean through the department ¢ hair, 
admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then begins spec jalize 
and research under the supervision of a designated member of the faculty 0 
special instances, an outstanding engineer or scientist who is not a mem 


} 


Je 
or both, and are sched! 
sstablished by 
pon favoraD" 


the stude? 
d stv 


the faculty. ae 
At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination, 8 "^ 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination may be given а second 0 И 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination must be rela” 
Students who fail to qualify for candidacy in a doctoral program of the "m 
will be considered to have failed on a school-wide basis and will not be à 


ted to further doctoral study within the School. 


Dissertation and Final Examination 


i . ж CO 
The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science ch 74 


the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct research; eel 
ulty member may accept or reject the request to serve as the student's @ 1 
of research. The research area is approved by the director, and throug oat? 
remainder of the doctoral program the candidate ‹ onducts dissertation rene 
under the director. However, the student may consult other members 0; ; d 
ulty on an informal basis. Work on the dissertation encompasses à mini? 
24 credit hours. eri 

The Dissertation—A dissertation is required as evidence of ability tO Pd 
original scholarly research and to present and interpret the results. ТЕЗ 
is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation. 

The dissertation should embody the results of an extende 
include material deemed worthy of publication in гес ognized sí ienti qs ft 
gineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to have the rest 000, 
research published as soon as possible after he or she receives the deg" pg 
submit copies of the published material to the dean. The Department "mt. 
neering Management and Systems Engineering requires submission © jum 
cle to a refereed journal prior to completion of degree requirements: Cre yo 
be given in the publication to the fact that the material is abstracte "m Ur 
rized, or developed from a dissertation submitted to George Washing соб? 
versity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor oe a 
degree. 

The candidate must submit to the department five comple К, ИЛ 
sertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words). Copies of detaile? TUM 
tions regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation and prep «i? 
of the abstract are available in department offices. Accepted dissertati 


imal still 
xd original stu oe 


ё oF 


„oft 
ste copies of ail? 
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tc s ^ 
ms Panying drawings, become the property of the University and are de- 
ited in the Gelman Library, where bound « opies are available for circulation. 


ton Final Examination—Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the research 
„ее the € andidate is presented for the final examination. The final ex- 


Minati ^ 

ma Чоп Is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must demonstrate a 
Stery ^ 

ag of the special field of study and of the materials and techniques used 

in th | 


è research 
s tht lo the 1 
“lor of Te 
Mining ( OI 
matri Qutior 
1 atch te 


The committee of examiners may include qualified experts 
niversity especially to participate in the examination. The di- 
Search usually serves as advocate for the candidate. When the ex- 
nmittee is convinced of the quality and originality of the candidate's 
1 to knowledge as well as his or her mastery of the s holarship and 
be degr chniques of the field, the committee re ommends the candidate for 
tha, 2 of Doctor of Science. The candidate should consult the department 
about s heduling the examination 
tai. sts completing their degree program should refer to the section on Grad- 
ео гетепіз, Partic ipation in the ( оттеп етеп! Сегетопу, under 
менан) Regulations as well is the fee for mic rofilm serv ice and binding the 
ton under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin 


ШЕ, Hei 
Ult 
k me doctoral students must register for a minimum of 9 hours per semes- 
Contin 24 hours of Dissertation Research have been ‹ ompleted, and 1 hour of 
the mai 6 Research each semester thereafter until satisfactory completion of 
hj imum amination. Part-time doctoral students must normally register for a 
beg ащ a 6 hours per semester until 24 hours of Dissertation Research have 
"nti satis, ed and 1 hour of Continuing Research each semester thereafter 
иь) Den completion of the final examination. No minimum load is 
ing the summer sessions 


quirements 


aration ç year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
theeya, ON for the qualifying examination, although the student may apply for 
Mina io, tion whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualifying ex- 
“ttire ç i Must be ‹ ompleted within five years of the date of admission, and the 
щу 0 E" Program must usually be completed within seven years. A mini- 
49 the E Years of full-time study and research should be expected in meet- 
jte үр ements for the degree. The time period for completion of the 
wiv’ аге in, adjusted for an approved leave of absence. All time periods listed 
"thous ; lCcreased by two years for a student entering the doctoral program 
а master’s degree 


"ifi 


ti at доо] of E 


hs ? pro “Ngineering and Applied Science offers an 18-credit-hour cer- 
Че, J { » . 
ics, credit in several fields. At the discretion of the respective depart- 
if ^v ч . "^ ^ Е 

Bee | earned in the certificate program can be applied to a subsequent 


Ogre ^ ` i 
Bram, Details are available in the office of the dean 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 

Associate Deans E.A. McCord, B.D. Miller 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergradi 
for an increasingly international and multi 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be trat ed bat 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and pip” 
macy in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Governme, 
Business, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the 500 
of Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the 509 
of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in һоло? 
Evelvn E. and Llovd Н. Elliott, the President of George Washington Unive 


from 1965 to 1988 


programs to prepare individuals 


Master’s Degree Programs d 
The Elliott School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in 
fields of international affairs, East Asian studies, European studies, inte 
tional development studies, international trade and investment policy: dif 
American studies, Russian and East European studies, security policy were 
and science, technology, and public p ісу. The Elliott School also offers 8 
ter of International Policy and Practice degree for mid-career professionals А 
l'hese programs offer advanced academic and professional training in V fi 
national affairs as preparation for employment in public, private, and non "| 
sectors. Focusing on major historical and contemporary issues in internati g 


affairs, the programs are both interdisciplinary and multidis¢ ірІіпагу at 
"u- а 4 p J 
bining courses offered through the School by the various à ademit 


ments of the University 


Admission Requirements 
Admission is normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- dr 
time study. Admission to master's programs in the Elliott S« hool is high bai 


petitive. To be considered for admission, applicants must present à рас V 
degree from an accredited college or university. Records of a адеше F ip 
mance, letters of recommendation, and a personal statement are the P "i 
ate m. 
Examination are required for Master of Arts applicants and encourage e 
required for Master of International Policy and Practice applicants. In a ti” 
the applicant's motivation, professional experience, and at ademic prep 
in economics and foreign language study will be considered in the se ast 


components of an application. Scores on the general test of the Gradu 


process. Eight years of professional experience are generally required Os 
of International Policy and Practice applicants ИТА 
The following additional requirements pertain to all applicants whos ji? 


ч r . u { 
language is not English and who have not graduated from a ‹ ollege OF и 


sity in which English is the language of instruction—Applicants are гей тё 
submit scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language (Tt )EFL). T 
of Written English (TWE) is also recommended. To be ‹ onsidered for & " so! 
applic ants are normally expe ted to score 600 or better on the pap“ yc" 
TOEFL exam or 250 or better on the computer-based TOEFL exam. Ар rat 
admitted as degree ( andidates will be required to take the English as ü M 
Language (EFL) Placement Test at George Washington University bef ot 
tering. { Those who score 620 or more on the paper based TOEFL or 26 i 
ter on the computer-based TOEFL and 5 or better on the [WE are & om 
EFL course work may be required, depending on the applic ant's per" Тл 


А madon 
on the placement test, but may not be applied toward the degree. stude 
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lat their progress toward completing the degree mav be 


International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate pri 


OUrses in 


international affairs or other rele 


trod I vant social sciences, including in 
üctory micro- and macroeconomics and it least two years of undergraduate 

Study of a modern foreign language. In the case of maior def ncies in the 

оса] sciences (especially economics) forei la lage [ I 

“onal cours, work may be specified beyond the minimur ents for the 

Master's ерге, 

Asian Studies An undergraduate major in a pertinent 1 1 at least two 
E o studv of an appropri ite Asia inguage are req ed. For the псе! 
i1 in Chinese language and literature, the und I hould 
clude 24 credit hours of Chinese language study 
тап Studies—An undergraduate maior in a и late d field s DI Ned te 
tory 5 4 good bat kground in European hist гу and pi iCal systems. Satistac- 


Comp! etion of two vears of an appropriate Europe 


in introductory economics that includes a ser 


conomics are required 


Marion Development Studies—Previous irse м 
hp Pent is genera illy r require а but may bi waived for t 
COurse A im with strong analytical skil Students i 
Wats of t oductory microeconomics à course 1n Sta 
Wire, Study of a modern foreign language before adm 
tial; Previous studv or training will differ depending от 

“ation chosen. Check with the Elliott School for р; 
generational Trade and Investment Policy—Th«e a] plicant 
ther Ory. xh l include at least one semester each of introd 
Study Itroductory macroeconomic theory statistics, and 


daw Macroeconomics are highly desirable 


c s n American Studies Che applicant's undergraduate 
de b 


of udy oe round course work related to Latin America а 
( ux 
dmi. y of Spanish or Portug uese. Mi ijors in other field 
$$ 
p lon Provided that undergraduate course work inch 
"SUeso 


апа suffi 
lcs. go 
5 


licient course work in one of the following 


lig]. | sian апа Е 
IS те 
Ruse: "Pquired. The und ergr. 


ün 1 
E or Centr: il/Eastern European history, a course in 
“Nother “йгореа! n government or politics, and at least tw 


) 
г ре "inent langu ige of the region 


лсе Tar à; 
ру Tec hnology, and Public Policy —Underg 


JSA 
Ud; al si lence or in engineering are eligible for adn 
lere 


ate 5! in policy į 


i Y 

Mal ty "portant determinants of success in the program 
a ( 
Ming or academic background 


Сиг 
i / 
lec aboy Y Policy Studies—An undergraduate background s 
e for Inte 'rnation 
Caden itary OF national s¢ 
«reparation 
d also be helpful 


al Affairs would be appropriate 
curity fields might « ompensate in 


lier, 9f à moder rn foreign language. Undergraduate cours 


у ha 
ids шау De ( 


I 
ography, Hispanic literature, history, and politi: 


ast сүләп Studies—An undergraduate т 


ssues with significant science or technology dimensions 


М lequired to take EFL courses must do so at their own expense and may find 


delayed 


паре and a full 


ester each of macro- 


t tional de- 

tude! ho enter 

mpiete а 

tics, and at least two 

jn. The extent of re- 
tr 1 


spe- 


east two vears of 


S ın intermediate 


program should in- 


ind at least two years 


\ sidered for 


ides Spanish or Por- 


areas ropology, 


iduate program should include a full vear of 


Russian or Central 


vears of Russian or 


1JOrs in à social, life, 


alytic skills 


р 


ian any particular 


imilar to that speci- 


Work experience in 


part for inadequate 


\ background in economics or quantitative analysis 


'ram should include 
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Readmission 
on approved 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or 
sion the 


leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmis 
semester before planning to return to school 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the ninth week of classe 


(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in ex eptional cases (see Withdrawé 


under University Regulations) 


Scholarship Requirements 
I nivel 


sity Regulations. Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements cannot be take? 
on a Credit (CR) basis, with the exception of T hesis Research and capstone po" 
icy projects for M.A. students and the M.LP.P. Seminar for M.L.P.P. students: 
Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum ‹ umulative grade 
point average of 3.0. Students whose umulative grade-point average falls belo® 
3.0 at any time after having completed at least 9 credit hours will be give? а 
additional semester in which to raise the grade-point average above 3.0. Thos 
who fail to bring their grade-point average over 3.0 at the end of the addition. 
semester will not be allowed to continue in the program. For part-time stude? 
and those enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a ti 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point average is under U 


interval in which at least 9 credit hours have accrued. 
A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to pre 
to why he or she should be allowed to continue in the program о! studi 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (In omplete : 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that à ак" 
factory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure" 
complete the required work of the course. When work for the course is С0 


: А atte! 
plete, the grade earned will be indicated by the letter I followed by the let 


"T: 
sent cause? 
es. 


>) of w 


grade. An Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one ‹ alendat YO 
An Incomplete that is not made up by the end of one ‹ alendar year гета 
a grade of Jon the student's record. An Int omplete cannot be removed by » 
istering for the course. No student will be permitted to register for course. 
participate in the capstone policy project if there are more than two IncomP e 
outstanding on the record NT. i 
A student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion y 
course work or other elements of the program (e.g., capstone policy project $i 
is granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean's Counter 
register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Resear h for each seme? 
that the work is delinquent. 
General Requirements for Master of Arts Degree Programs 
$ 
Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requirements: "d 


programs require a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course wor he 


> ae ч ' è t x ea 
may include a thesis. The Security Policy Studies program does not have gia! 
sis option; the Chinese language and literature concentration of the East / " 


"Ar. à st р, 
Studies program requires the thesis option. In all programs, students mv tne 
ticipate in a multidisciplinary capstone policy project at the conc lusion © 
program. 1507 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an adv gt 
approved plan of study (fields, supporting course work, etc.) to the office C. дж 
dent services by the end of the first semester in residence. Master's de 
awarded by vote of the faculty after the student has completed 
course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected), has satisfi¢ 


" 
gre. d 
the requi 
„d the 10 
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царе requirement, and has successfully completed the capstone policy 
Project, 

Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbered 101—200 may 
ү "unted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate credit has 
аи Фргохей at the beginning of the course bv the curri ulum advisor, the in- 
-.'^ür, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate course for grad- 
m e Credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the 
ate level in addition to the regular work of the course. Normally, no more 
ы hours of undergraduate course work тау be taken for graduate credit in 
may Ф redit-hour program. Academic credit counted toward a previous degree 
У hot be ( ounted toward the master's degree 
lve | master’s degree candidates must complete degree requirements within 
мара of their admission to the program. A student who is unable tem- 
ceed) to continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absenc e not to 
tio опе year | xtensions beyond the five-year period may be granted in ex- 
[үө ircumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 

: 10urs of Reading and Research each semester. 

| «9 More than 6 hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ac- 


| Wdited in.: | 
Е ited institutions, another division of the University, or another degree pro- 
nj; the Elliott School, and these mav be accepted only under limited 
Onda: 

lions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program 
Atri 
culum Requirements 


(s. 
“тіс 


“PPro 1 ; " 
Stug; Piate heading in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; Asian 
les: Ry, z Е . 
tade 5 European Studies; International Development Studies; International 
ean and Investment Policy; Latin American Studies: Russian and East Euro- 


Studj; Чез; Science, Technology, and Public Policy; and Security Policy 
Topic : Students should consult the program director concerning Special 
35 E. 
Courses that may be applicable to their program 


Ores 
"eign Language 
n ! 
Р Most degre 
en 516 
NOnstr, 
p f 
Sllàge 
z de ) 
Must a 


Requirements 


e programs, a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
ite reading and speaking proficiency (certified by the relevant lan- 


р. i че Will be charged. 

чь, ^ ‘dent must take a diagnostic exam in a foreign language during grad- 
1едсу ш. orientation. The students must also pass : reading and oral profi- 
Чау ta > ma during the last 18 hours of residence in the program No student 
m Ult their proficiency examination more than three times. Students should 
edit, ang IT program guidelines for specific requirements, possible academic 
Сапа, Options concerning the language requirement. 
U Stag: ates In sec 
Dut асв for 
* Policy h 
“gn lan 


р ете 
r 


urity policy studies may substitute advanced course work 

à foreign language. Candidates in science, technology, and 
ave no foreign language requirement; however, proficiency in 
?nguage may be used to meet the program's analytical competency 
nt if it can be shown to be integral to the student's program of study. 
^ Englic etm School degree programs, students who are not native speakers 
Ща diti Ie also required to pass an English examination; this requirement 
“stg high. 9n to the TOEFL required for admission. The examination, which 
Sap evel reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
“anguage Department, and should be successfully completed be- 


ое eign I 
“пе еп 
( ; : ; = : 
l of the candidate's second semester. This requirement is in addi- 
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tion to the statistics requirement in the security policy studies program and the 
analytical competency requirement in the science, technology, and public 


policy program. 


Capstone Policy Project 


Everv student must successfully complete a capstone policy project near the 


conclusion of the master's program. Most programs offer the project ont e a you! 
during the spring semester. The student must have a 3.0 grade-point average 

fore participating in the project If there is a lapse of time between ‹ ompleti? 
of course work and the policy project, the student must be continuously & 
rolled during this period. A student who fails to suc essfully complete the pm 
ject may repeat it with the permission of the dean. If the student fails à seo 
time, no further opportunity to complete the project will be permitted and the 
degree will not be conferred. Specific rules concerning the policy project ve 
among programs. Students should ‹ onsult their program guidelines for detal* 


Thesis Option 


Exceptional students may write a thesis if they qualify by having a minim" 


3.5 grade-point average for at least 18 hours of course work in their prog tf 
submitting for approval a previously written researc h paper of high qual 
and developing a formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective thes 
advisor. m 
The thesis subject should be selec ted as early as possible so as to permit © 
fective integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted y. for 
ister for Thesis Research (IAff 299-300) until the thesis subject has been 
mally submitted to the dean's office. Most programs set additional requirem 
in order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be approved by the er 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, a second пеше), 
the faculty who will serve as a reader, and the student's program director: 25, 
thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director ай no 
other reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the stu e 
later than the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed copies sail 
tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are аў 


able in the student services office. А fee for binding must be paid upon ч 

pletion of the thesis. ri 
Payment of tuition for thesis research entitles the ‹ andidate, during the y" 

of registration, to the advice and direction ої the thesis director and the 0 e 


ер а ; { u 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain ‹ ontinuoi y 


rollment and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the prepare” gs. 
the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student mu% eg 
ter for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for à repeatec С 


General Requirements for the Master of International 
Policy and Practice Degree Program af 


f 2 
Ре i | inl j 0 
The Master of International Policy and Practice requires a minimuP out 
1 ' r IU 
credit hours of graduate course work. Students are required to take ont d " 
in either international or « omparative politics, one course In internatio! dea” 


nomics, and the M.LP.P. Seminar. For the remainder of the program um 


must submit an advisor-approved plan of study to the prograr i 
the start of the first semester in residence and to the student services е 
the end of the first semester іп residence 2007# 
Under special cir "T ‚ ed 101-295 yii 
der special circumstances undergraduate courses numberet dit! 


ate Сге ifr 
ector fof 
cou и 


be counted toward the master's degree when registration for gradu 
been approved at the beginning of the course by the program dir 
structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergradué 


ite 


101 


Bradu 


ate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at 

t | " ` { (f 

16 Braduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. No more than 
ours of undergraduate course work тау be t iken for graduate credit in the 

M 1 


“nour program 4 
] | геп rements wit} t T] m о! 
МІрр candidates must complete degree ге quirements within three years 


у tam aril nable t n- 
eir admission to the program. A student who is temporarily unable to con 
inue tho 


plan of studies тау request a leave of abser 


not ne year 
“tensions beyond the three-year period may br ited ional cir- 
К * nd pav for 3 cre 
“Mstances. but the student will be required to register and pay for credit 


ic 
"Шз of Reading and Research each semester 


|0 transfer credit from any institutic n other than The George W ishington 
‘versity IS accepted into the M.I.P.P program. No more than 6 hours of pe 
lle credit taken in any degree or nondegree status within The George Wash- 


] 1 = п ч ^p 
ton q niversity, including the Elliott School, may be transferred to the M.I.P.I 
gram. 


Sher... 
Pecial Programs 


| 


oi 
mat Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


Law School in of- 
1 of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Juris Doc- 


e б i i ] XA t» the 
қ Elliott School of International Affairs ‹ ooperates with th: 
"Ing a Progran 


LAs ' } i the Elliott School and the 
EV Student must be ac epted for admission by both the Elliot Sch | and the 
‚ V Schoo] Applications should be made separately but at the same time. 
Altern I 


| 

| t Wree Dri n afte he T: T 
Dep, у, students may apply for the joint degre program after they I Me 
be either degree program. Both the Elliott School and the Law School shouk 
M Dotifieq 


Sche that the student is interested in the « ombined progr m. The Law 
My ^ Stipulates that the first year of course work for the Juris Doctor degree 
ue be taken as a unit; students should consult with the Associate Dean of the 
“Чүү y ‹ 211 tu 

m hoo] for Student Affairs 


ле ) laster of 


that Arts degree program consists of a 36—42-credit-hour program 

1 ay h : | rooral re , 

the May Dot include a thesis. The student selects a degree program offered by 

Wi i choo] and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as 
as 


tu filling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree 
the E] -aW Se h 


; ool will accept up to 12 credit hours of Elliott School courses; 
liott 5 


8 раң, X hool will accept up to 12 credit hours of - S ccm mg чаре. 

Vili. 510101 degree program l'he program takes approximate! u 
Student study for completion ome d. c M 

Mug mai Will be registered in both the E lott | ( io! " n а очор Ser 

bee m ntain this , oncurrent registration until all degree r эр n асг 

U five lpleteg. All work for this combined degree program must be complete 

7 "18, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective deans. 

loi 

ү ty aster of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Program 

Neg Ноц Schoo] of International Affairs cooperates with the School of Busi- 

dee A Publi Management in offering a program of study leading to the 
Tation ig faster of Arts in one of five fields and Master of Business Adminis 


Offered ла field of study in international business. The joint degree program 

,.. 1 the Elliott School fields of international affairs, international trade 
its, ang ment policy, Asian studies, European studies, Latin Americ an stud- 
Асе: "USSian and East European studies. The student must be accepted for 


ang y both the Elliott School and the School of Business and Public 
ber, Вее i 


peun eitha Students may apply for the joint degree program after they have 
% ler degree g ‘he gram consists of a minimum of 63 credit 
ш f › program. The program 


MUT Our 
Urse 
Морат SC 


Bram pp: Work. Joint degree students must meet all requirements for each 
l prior t, 


› receiving either diploma 
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Dual Master of Arts and Master of Public Health Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the School of Publi 
Health and Health Services in offering a newly developed dual degree prog 
leading toward the Master of Arts in one of five fields and the Master of PUB 
Health in the international health track. The 60-credit-hour dual degree 
gram is offered in the Elliott School fields of international affairs, internatió 
development studies, Asian studies, Latin American studies, and Russian 
East European studies. The student must be accepted for admission by both 
Elliott School and the School of Public Health and Health Services specific ™ 
quirements are available from either s hool. 


Graduate Certificates 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs of study leading 98 
graduate certificate in regional studies in Chinese studies, Asian studies, " 
pean studies, Latin American studies, and Russian and East European stu А 
and functional specialties in international trade policy, international x 
and technology policy, international security policy, U.S. foreign policy; 
political psychology. The program is open to all graduate students presently 
rolled in the Elliott School, the School of Business and Public Managemen 


and the School of Public Health and Health Services at The George wash 
ton University, and to graduate students from other universities, persons V | 
deg 


stg 


have already earned a graduate degree, and persons with a bachelor’s 
and a minimum of eight years of relevant work experience. Additional? 
mation is available in the Elliott School Graduate Admissions office. 


è 
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a Year c Ourse 
ler Course sivit 
Ne 50-mim | 
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Semester Not | 
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Anth Anth 
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26 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Cost and Budget Analysis (3 pak 
An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative ‹ osts, qua 
titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems ind тапу? 
turing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 ог MBAd 210 and 2) 
(Spring) wi 
Financial Reporting Standards (3) Shela 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standard Board Pre 
nouncements and professional standards for compilation of financ ial sta 
ments. Analvsis of alternative accounting treatments by management in fina” 
cial reporting. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall) 
International Accounting (3) 


à ing i0 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on ас ounting 
jns" 


pilm} 


| 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Ассу 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall and sprite 
I 


Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) “AC, 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including | ASB, p 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Analysis of: ombined ando 
solidated financial statements; accounting for not-for-profit and governmen 
yrganizations. Prerequisite or (with approval of instructor) cont urrent 1e 
ratio су 225 (Fe f 
tration: Ac 225 Fall) Galla" 


Federal Income Taxation (3) 
^ study of federal income taxation, covering gross income 


ж Gil 
deductions е 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and 108563 


timing (Fall and spring) spi? 
Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) ib yof 
à | : etribU 

Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation and oper ition, distri. 


| ations” 
to partners, liquidation, and transfer of partnership interests S corporatio! 


considered. Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) 
Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) 
Federal income taxation of C and S corporations, сохегі 


structure, nonliquidating distributions, complete liquidations 


Gallag”! 


y 

А „apit? 

ig formation, a 

corporate 8 jr 

à . t ree" 
mulations, and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or conc urren 


tration: Accy 242 or 261 (Fall and spring) sul 
Y 


Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) 
An introduction to the federal taxation of wealth transfers and the in 


! 1 ross 99 
ition of estates and trusts. Topics include assets that comprise the gros jsit 


ig prerequ 


ta 
ome 
uw". 


deductions, valuation and liquidity problems, and estate plannii 


Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) qui 
Tax Practice and Procedure (3) mo 
A study of federal tax practice and proce lure, in« luding organization o! "m 


i ‚С 

ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of returns tio” 
| x -egis 

for refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or cont urrent reg! 


Accy 261 Fall) gi? 
Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) : "T d 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, multipi jt 
porations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes. Prered 

Accy 263 (Spring) g” 
International Taxation (3) o^ Ва? 
A comparative analysis of the tax policies of countries that play 8 ҮТ 
role in the international trading system. Prerequisite: Ассу 201 0! MB/ 

(Spring) spi? 
Tax Research and Planning (3) x la" 


| p^r -— 
A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of It dert "m co 
1 13i 


Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating, interpreting: ^ |e 
wet ogi 


municating tax law and on the complementary relationship bet Ии I 


research and quantitative decision making. Prerequisite or com шт 
tration: Ассу 261 (Fall) qio” 
Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) “ГА 
A comprehensive survey of contemporary auditing as practi "у 
ditors (primarily certified public accountants) and internal auditor: 


os 
si jus 
300", 
. „otedi 
ployed within government and corporate entities) Generally accep" t oft 
anc 


ced by exte 


standards; government auditing standards. Planning, directing, 
on various audits. Prerequisite: Accy 225 (Spring) 
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276 Government Accounting and Auditing (3) Гіегпеу 
Overview of government budgeting, accounting, financial reporting, and audit 
ing required of state and local governments, nonprofit organizations, and col- 
leges and universities. The financial management practices and auditing re- 
quirements ipplit ible to private ind public sector organizations receiving 


hiert + * tal 


governmental financial assistance and those ubjet o governmental audits 


(Spring) 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Staff 


Development and application of iccounting system theory, including analysis, 


design, control concepts, and ir iplementation. Integration of electronic data 
processing, accounting systems, and management information systems Prereq- 
uisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 Fall 
290 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
| peated once for credit (Fall ind spring 
?91 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy, Sheldon 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of man- 
agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishing firms' business 
profiles; balance-sheet restructuring and the identification of financial and ac- 
Counting correction measures from financial statements. Prerequisite: Accy 201 
: or MBAd 21( (Fall and spring) 
298 Directed Re nn and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
. Same as SMPP 311 
391 Doctora] Seminar (arr.) Baber, Paik 
| Reasoning ind research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical issues and 
| their application to practice; conceptual themes in professional literature; com- 
з Parative accounting research analyses (Fall and spring 
738 Advanced Reading and Research (агт Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
397 рео f or credit 
399 гаі Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
Issertation Research (arr.) taf 
Limited to doctoral candidates May be repeated for credit 


м 
MINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


"fessoric] 1, Glurers T. } 
Schwartz 


5800; а 

Associat. Professors N.M. Dixon (Interim Director), H. Beazley 
e Professorial! Lecturers E. Friberg, T. Granda, J. Brock, R. McCloy 

polessors D.P Costanza, E.B. Dent, C.H. Roman (Visiting 


Col turers W.H. Williams, M. McGee 
li 
fice, Ыар Se hool of Arts 


Jaker, E. Johnson, R. Sadacca, B. Kutnick, S. Wehrenberg, C. Bevis, 


a 
v 
~ 


$ prog: and Sciences offers interde »partmentai administrative sci- 

Man nage us àms leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields ‹ ian resources 
Ае nd рү, and organizational management rhe programs have been designed for pub- 
d ^ Vàte sector professionals who wish to increase their managerial competence 


gi Improy 
De à and beh 
Ttme: 


their career potential. The curricula provide knowledge and skills in the 
r avioral sciences. The Administrative Sciences Program is affiliated 
ршн 


with the 


f Arts in t th 
wi ith aB 
иод the 


1e field of human resources management—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 

average from an accredited college or university 

nc] gener il requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. All 


Nts 
"qu ae Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The following courses are 
Mast SC 200, 212, 214, 222, 223, 248; Econ 219; Psyc 245; Stat 104 
de Ste 
"egre s 4 м In the field of organizational management—Prerequisite: а bachelor's 
Mca ed: ee ee eens university r . 
studo it cluding ЕТ ral requirements stated under ( olumbian Se hool of Arts and Sci- 
M ents n ist 8 36 credit hours of course work. There is no the sis requirement All 
Wired ‘Kite Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The following courses are 


© 209, 216, 241, 242, 243; Econ 219; Psyc 245, 259; Stat 104 


201 


209 


N 


216 


223 


241 


242 


24 


246 


2 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Principles of Management Information Systems (3 
information systems specialty track Integ? 


ind systems concepts into à unified fram 
esign, implemental® 


An overview of the managemen 
tion of management, information 
work. Manag 
and evaluation 
Management Systems (3) 


An overview of management systems using the systems approaci 


ent information systems development, d 


trategies 


| to manas" 


i 10 
ment and pr )blem solving: understanding long-range planning managemen 


| : es 
( omplex probiems using ci mputer svstems; use of work breakdown structul? 
IV 
ritical-path planning systems and network analysis; cost-effectiveness апа 
sis; program evaluation 
^ sting 
Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel em sloyment tes " 
I 1 
nents and the utility 


I | ‚|ас!їйї 
selection systems. The legal environment, including test fairness in $t lect "m 
select 


ind selection, reliability and validity of selection instrur 


idverse impact, and statistical models of test fairness and spe ific 
techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 104 

Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 
Management training programs ànd training evaluation tec hniques. 
rewards (0 


рей" 
ре 


mance appraisal techniques, appraisal systems, relationship ‹ tis! 
and rating systems that sm 


formance and the appraisal interview, [raining 
legal requirements and stimulate employee productivity 


Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) pter 
I e and development, in¢ luding "^. 


A systems view of organizational char 


i 3 ane 
vention strategies, data collection, diagnosis, and the integration and тё 


ment of system-wide organizational change 


Productivity and Human Performance (3) du 
t 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizational p " 


tivitv, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizatii 
and individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nati 
Techniques for increasing productivity 
2 Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) gti? 
Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theo 
and practical perspectives, inc luding the latest decisions of courts and ге of 
tory agencies. Examination of motivational theories of pay de terminanls a 
ance" 


effects of salary structures on performan e, incentive pians, pertorn 
compensation, and managerial compensation systems 

Collective Bargaining (3) b той? 
Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws апа гє gulations- tio 


in агі a 


include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues 2 
ation? 


arbitration of grievances, employee relations in non-union organiz 
behavioral theories of labor negotiations 
Strategic Management and Policy Formation (3) for- p” 


Processes and theories of strategic management in the profit and not- vint 
f < unde "d 

c orpoftl^ iy 

nc imf 


sectors. Analysis of behavioral, sociopolitical, and economic forct 
strategy formulation. Issues of strategic competitive advantage; 
versification; multinational corporations; evaluation and ‹ 
mentation of functional and corporate strategies 

Organizational Communication and Conflict Management (3) gie" 
l'heories and models of communications and communication media; bé qo 


al, m 
effective communication and techniques for improving interperson. MT. 
zation ей 
é ane 


manag 


hoice; 


and organizational communications. Sources of conflict in organi 
individual, group, and organizational levels; methods of « onflict 
and resolution 

Seminar: Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) jupe 
l'he view of leadership taken in this seminar extends theories beyon® ^ uh 


„рео 
personal, near-immediate time frame toward ап organizational ре rst M 
‚ as an att’ jj 


which cause-and-effect linkages are traced. The leadership role ate à 


1 system. How effective leaders reduce uncertainty through approp!™ 
change 

Comparative Management (3) 

International dimensions of management over a broad spé 


"e 
ic. 
мого of top m 


a global "^ 


cluding cross-national transfer and management practices in 


“48 Strategic Human Resource Planning 


Overview of the т cipk { " I І Model for determining 
Ouri ditin ind ronn [ teri bt 
tween human гє urce planni t f elect [ traini! 

compel пог ind re ted 1 


249 Human Resource Information Systems 


Analy of informat yste | it pport idministration 
dei OI ak di nt ict tig f im ‘ 1 , ” TT er 
штабот tapi по: ict pe 1 elect 1 pertort nct 
SV stem рау | y 1 bene ht Y ageme H d f [ tr 

295 Directed Research 
Supervised researc ‘ ted fields witl id trative ences. Admis 
sion by prior permis f ty advis ] t t 


7939р 
“97 Special Topics 
Special topi huma t irce strate n nputer-based le 


humar compute eractior inagement tori гест t кп‹ wledge 
management, coa 
T “ 
“98 Directed Readings (ar 
Supervised read ected f | t trative ence A 


Sion Di I ne I tf 
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Pr 
ofe. : ^ 
Ae “sors B.M. Mergen. J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton. R.W. Li tret] \. Mille 
28800 
dj “late Profes Р.М. Palme [.A. M 
"Jun v 
/ Ct Associate Proft B.G. Carson, E. М ( 

Ire RD. М P.T г O. I 
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1СА115(е 
t f Ame Р e of Bachelor of 
I [е € 
en t tated er ( S d Sci 
St 1 сге‹ ref ted pattern of 
л that | t least nes А compre 
ет пега ) ete Ame studies he idi 
Y 1 thesi í He) , ritt 7 I ved by 
+} Уу | һе а t t the program 
1 ) t W A t I wl I [ esea I t 1 oper ial 
t e pri 1 1 ( t 
f f t ‘ t [ he use o 
а еа offered i t th the Smit? in Institution. Re 
Cours, addition t the general re juirement tling bov А ). Ке епаеа 

6 
уи In decorati art hitectu h wd hiet } tory of tech- 
Ору 
f Yes » histo; f art. and folklife. Pro : “эу а 

alion are T | 

also a ) 

A concen), P AN 3 E . 
istoric шта t t 4 ( et f ssues in 
an archi et vation through a humanistic framework. ! ] Ameri- 
ire а Ntectuy I history. For t} i tration. the gene t ement tlined above 
amended is fof y. F | I on | ; . ; 
ud $ coi ollow equ i: 36 cred ) { гїсап 
Oric p irses includir umSt 231 and at least e research $ ir: 18 hours of his 
Б Preseryay 
“aminat On course ! id AmSt 27 | в} \ 1 ehensive 

Поп, а, i 
- » 48 Outlined , Y ( 
fol) A concent, po 
м SOCieti don in folklife—Course emphasis the expre ve Culture 
in “s and theories and methods for their evaluat l interpret 


Addition 
1 


eneral req 


motn mtr tn 
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| related 


including universities, museums, archives, libraries, preservatio Hice in ^ 
public and private enterprise Applicants are required to have an adequate } ickgroune 
in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding 01 America 
studies 

Require d: the general re juirement tated under Columbia: hool of Art ind Scr 


inproved If 


ences and successful ci etion of a reading knowledge exam ition in an apy 


oved by the 


eign language. Al ent t take AmSt 231 and a research seminar ap] 
idvisor. Ca late t pà 1i General Examination in four areas vithin three calenda 
years of i t Four fie e elected with approval of the advisory ‹ „mmitte? 
one field ma er t foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen Iron Americó? 
diplomatic OI political, sor cultural, or urban history; folkiife iterature, a 
philos ph or religion; popular ilture, cultural theory, mass media; race studies 
African American o men's/gender history; historic preservation; ог some reas of th! 
social and be oral sciences. In affiliation with the Smithsonian In titution, possit 
topics include aerospace history, decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of scit nce, histon 
of technol ndustrial archaeology, material aspects of American civilization and va 
ious fields in the history of art. Additional areas of study may be arra: red within the UP 
versity and in both the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian » 
arch fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the ibove except te 
ig with tl ulture of an area outside the United States 
erm on, a limited number of 100-leve urses in the may be take 
duate credit; additio e work quired. See the U1 rate Progra 
in KK irse listir 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory Pali 
Same as WStu 220 afl 
225 Historv of Washington, D.C. (3 y 
l'he social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with empha 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods ind relate" 
ssues of historic preservation and conservation. Same is Hist 225 radi 
231 Seminar: Scope and Methods Murphy; Merg 
in American Studies (3 ане 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teat hing i. 
luct to bib raphy. Required of candidates for the degree f Master 0'* 
і ле field of American studies (Fall) ste 
232 Cultural Theory and American Studies ( Mergen, Mé дИн 
Major issues il and cultural theory as they relate t \ merican СШ, 
Va is inte ipproaches 1 cluding discour inà cultural 31 
і lew histori m, anthropological theory, et Prerequisite Ams! Y 
Spring ternate year yla 
256 Folklore Theory (3 408 
Ап intellectual yf American folk! € h; analy ff part 
es and methods. Same as Anth 296 Sp! үй? 
57 Seminar: American Folklife (3) seg] f 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geog! phi gj 
ns of the United Stat Analysis of folk art, craft, and irchitecture; 18 
ind et identities. Same as Anth 297 Fall) yla 
/58 Vernacular Architecture (3) 118004 
xamination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American Ие tb 
Survey and field techniques and use of documentary sources J 
iuternate years) suf 
/59 Topics in American Folklife (3) life gu 
^ seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folk p ( 
is public folklore policy, folk music, or ethnic folklore and ulture js of 
topic to be determined by the interests of avail ible faculty and the ne 
folklife program. Same as Anth 298 ми? 
268-69 Readings and Research іп McAlisten." 
American Cultural History (3—3) 101° 
Studies in the cultural history of the United States focusing on major ба 
graphic debates and interventions. Topics include iltural contact, colo 


yf CUP 
consumer io” 


the public sphere, the rise and dissemination of mass media 
| I і Ы ial form? 


systems of religious and political belief, gender relations, and г 


Same as Hist 268-69 Alternate vears) 


470 Theory and Practice of Public History Horton 


Theoretic di u dime put tory istrated Dy recent | | 
Cont s | 
1 Nt I 1 t 
м \ | 
1 1S H | | 
“1-72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History Horton | | 
oame as Hi | | 
> | 
*/3 Studies in Early American Culture Seavey 
Same as En | 
"ра M. 
*/9 The Politics of Historic Preservation Staff | 
iteview of the-politicaliesues. fo ap^. bend | 
| 
Contempo гү pre i I t t sues I | 
that have not bee! | t ectives | | 
Prereqi isite | І ( [i { | | 
26 Е . | 
4/6 Economics of Preservation Wagner | | 
Analvsis. of NOI te 1 € і 1 e the retentior | 
LI | 
and reuse \ € \ | 
revit il се V treet n. Prereq li | 
| | 
АЦ uisite: Pe ( | | 
LI " | 
8 Historic Preservation; Principles and Methods | gstreth I 
The s ype and purpose of the Р ed States, with | 
Ше past and toward | st | 
documentat n, the conce! : mai li 
‚„„ 9! change. Same as Hist : cadi I 
280 Fio 
Field Methods in Architectural Documentation M 
| N-depth themat | | 
niques f Є | регі Work at | 
ү field ite nnl nted } {| 
<82 Se А Ре; 7 
Seminar in American Architecture ngstreth hl 
Advanced rese rch prol idress t ind hl 
urbar A t p 
Ti pic n 4 | | 
instruct || 
286 
Interpretation in the Historic House Museum үр | | 
289.5 ` ame as Edui í | | 
30-90 6. id | 
Seminar l'opics in American Studies otar | | 
Nesearch r | en elected T ' Р n 1 tural IH 
Ustory or othe ea | | \сай‹ ү! | 
ja, Year) nh ET 
294 | | hil 
archaeology Field/Laboratory Research | ks | | -Ae 
Same as Ant W 
Or г 9 in } 
295 5 f | 
ne > taff [ 
lependent Study (ar Mi WM 
499.44, „еа to mast lidat í ed || 
"900 Т „лз КА t Fa 
398 ен Resear« h Staff | | 
› Adv; H k 
vanced Reading and Research Staff i i 
Imited to etud t í м чё? KD á | 
M | ‹ X і f) 
. “ay be rer 7 { ^ TI 
19r Di ‘wpeated for ( | 
ISSertation Research (a Stall | 
Imited to Doctor f PI “ пиа J -— T | 
| 
| | 


A 
<30 À 
Americ; 
an ean Material Culture Mer ) 
niliarizatic wit | { nstitutior 
and + Ж, А — 
Па introductio, to nore 7 ' ' } } í histor 


iCal objec ts. Rea 
filiated 


With the Si 
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ANATOMY AND CELL BIOLOGY 


The Department of Anatomy and Cell Biology offers the 


of basic s« 


210 


921. 


95 


5 Technologv, Labor, and American Society (3 


COUR FF I н ) 
Museum Research and Education (3 м 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian stall mee 
bers and research a ciate examples of topics are museun isitor behav! 
costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography torical 4% 
mentatior (Fall and spring) E^ 
American Decorative Arts } Са 
Concepts о! па ognition and evaluatio f survivir lomestic artif 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of wood, 09 
lass, meta ind cloth. AmSt 25 prerequisite t AmSt 253 (Acade 
| Meri 


Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) alt 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art De partment: BY 
American cultural history invo se 


ration of selected problems and themes in a 
wo 

e use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodolog 
inalytic techniques. May be repeated for credit cuf 


E 
.ociel! " 
labor, and 800% 


Selected readings on the interrelations among technolo 
the United States 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr 


» ati 
' for the Doctor of Philosophy 'eneral examini f 


n. May be rep 


Limited to students prepar 


in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Instituti 
for credit 
Dissertation Research (агт "| 
|y re^ 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparin dissertations signifi ant " 
to the material aspects of American ‹ ization Students work under Сй 
t the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated for ‹ redit. 


" 
listed below in SUP 


nd Sciences. 


ience programs offered by Col 


umbian School of 


Departmental prerequi: Faculty ipproval is required for ali course 4 
| sat! 
204 Neuroanatomy (2 | у 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and specia ‘ 
Laboratory fee, $13 , pol 
11 Gross Anatomy (2—3) slaby y 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and? pol? 
212 Neurobiology (3) А us f 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervo 
tem; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, > kooi 
-14 Human Microscopic Anatomy i 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and or ans of the human body: 9 
/2 Special Topics in Anatomy and Cell Biology (1 to 3) 80 
Presentations, discussions, and student-oriented projects that have © 
theme a particular subspecialty of anatomy or cell biology uo! 
252 Human Variation (1) { 
5ame as Anth 146 si 
253 Developmental Neurobiology (3) то” 
Molecular and cellular mechanisms of nervous system development. ig jo 
clude neural induction, pattern formation, fate specific ition, cell тй! 
ixon guidance, target interactions, cell death synapse formation and f Мо, 
260 Developmental Genetics (2) odel” 
Recent advances in developmental genetics, presented from animal m r 
ipplied to human birth defects v 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) dodi" 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspec ialties-9? P 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for « redit SP 
277 Special Topics in Neurobiology (1 to 3) ag the” 
Selected topics regarding the structural and functional organization ё ul 
vous system. May be гє peated for credit вор? 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (1 to 3 


Regional dissection, assigned readings, discussion 


ANTHROPOLOX 


ANTHROPOLOGY | 


| 
y Research), J.C. Kuipers (Chair), B.D. Miller, D. Bell 

disper! Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 

осше Pro sors R.R. Grinker, D.E. Liebermar 
Moos Professors CR. Rose, PJ. Coady M Ben 
“SOciate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

4. tant Professor A. Balkansky 

sistant Professorial Lecturer J.P. Homiak 


th 


Master 0f Arts in the field of anthropology Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; a major 


p anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program should have 
{ 
дой courses 
i M, linguistics irchaeology, and biological камок Students with less background | 
matthtopology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more undergraduate 
ше to make 


above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social organiza- 


"ког R M. Krulfeld, A.S. Brooks, C.J. Allen, J.M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, К. Rohrlich | | 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


up deficiencies before beginning the degree pr gram | [ 
1 { ] 
l enera] degree—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School | | 
é Р » 1 А hd Ad h Vf an т; | 
~ ts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 credit hours of approved | 
Slate course went generally followed by a thesis (Anth 299-300). Under certain cir- 
q Э ж ч 7 j ' ; nf 
| stances however, the department may permit a program of study consisting of 36 
Te ver pe | : 5 14 ) "ж 
ait hours of approved course work without a thesis. Anth 201-2 should be included 
nt : I x 
le 


Program of study and completed during the first academic year of luate work 


Pop 
students у 

ат, 

lin, ding knowledge examination in a major 
ling the third 
mr Prehe 


with fewer than four underg 


semester of graduate work 


nsive Examination 


: "чы it” а concentration in museum trai 
às th Under К olumbi; in Sc hool of Arts and S same 
Ша! 


above, 1 the mini- 


| 1. 'équire ment consi sts of 36 credit hours of approved graduate course work and must 
which тот 12 to 15 credit hours of work in museum-related ‹ Ourses 9 ( ipa — - 
CA be in an inter nship. Museum training students m Mire wm a: ci - 
Movet reading examin: q^ an appropriate course in chemistry or рон am uh а 

the de ) Y the de »partment. No thesis is re quired, but students are expected to Y aro 2 
topic шше nt at least one research paper of publishable quality od 4 muse our ан E 
v advo whose primary interest is in museum techniques, rather than Кон 
LA advised to ; apply to the master's program in museum studies (see Museum Stud 


Program in m 


useum education is also available through the Graduate School of 

ation and Human Development 
% n^ а Concentration in folklife Required: the general едан ин реу о; 
m за School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as t iat de- 
$97) a г the Beneral degree, except that 6 hours of folklife core courses (Anth 296 and 


? also required 


‘der ith 7 Concentration in deve lopment—Required: the general requirem 
descri lumbi; in School of Arts and Sciences The program of study is the s 
cur а А for the ; general degree, with the following exc | 
Ath 220 518 program, including 9 hours in development an 


mts stated 
ame as that 


tions: this is a 36-credit- 


hropology (chosen from 
айа. low “21, 222, 223), 18-21 hours in other anthropology ourses ind at least one 
"1 Sl economi, s course. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The 
Signed to improve the student's understanding of development problems, 


eco 
ith nomic change 


population, health, education, migration, and ecology, within 


i Тор‹ I lor nnm n! ‘oO > i 

ше Pologic al framework Internships at public and private develoy t agencies in 

\ Shi level m 1 > 

With а à dis don area are encouraged. A program in international development studies, 

ын Ciplinary specialization in anthropology, is offered by the Elliott School 
aona] Affairs 


minia Р; cence and Dox tor of Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology—see 


t ] TY > 
айк sion, à limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
letin f е credit additional course work is required. See the 1 ndersrednete Programs 
course 


listings 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i Р quf 
Proseminar in Anthropology (3—3) Kuipers, Lieberman, Allen, and 3 
Core themes, historv, and major intellectual trends in the discipline ol e 
pology. Contrasts and continuities among subfields, especially ( Anth 201)? 


. o 
guistics and biological anthropology, and (Anth 202) sociocultural anthrop 


ogy and archaeology (Academic year) d 
13 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Balkans 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may int lude €" 
cavation methods, recording, photography, conservation stratigraphy, ye 
ronmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, spatial analysis, Каш? 
analysis, provenance studies, and dating. May be repeated for ‹ redit 
(Summer) y 
14 Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6) n" 
Intensive course on field research in paleoanthropology, including exc 
methods, identification and analysis of materials, paleoecology, archaeolf 
ind human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia, Africa, a 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region (Summ 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Millet, 
Theoretical perspectives that distinguish the contribution of anthropolo& 4 
understanding processes of change in the Third World. Focus on health, EP. 
lation, environment, gender, and tourism issues. The role of anthropolos) 
planning and implementing projects and policy (Fall) т 
221 Key Variables in Development (3) Miller ай pani 
Major factors required for understanding planned and unplanned sot ial € Jot 
in the areas of population, education, land reform, women’s status, tec vi 
forestrv, nutrition, health care, and migration and resettlement. Study f у 
major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning 
plementation, and evaluation of projects (Spring, alternate years) ,5/ 
222 Issues in Development (3) Miller, Gow, 2298 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 4 go 
223 Research Methods in Development Anthropology (3) Millen i 
Anthropologists' roles in multidisciplinary teams, including research maur 
activities, such as feasibility studies, social soundness analysis, and uri 
tions. Innovative research techniques, such as interactive data да! 10 0 
team survey methods, and rapid rural appraisal. Admission by permis! 
instructor (Spring) ner, G0" 
224 Internship in Development Anthropology (3) Mille „үй 
Supervised parti« ipation in a selected development agency ог other "T 
organization. Opportunity to observe agency procedures and gain P M? 
experience. Admission by permission of instructor or department chal 
be repeated for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) guf 
230 Anthropology in the Museum (3) сеш?“ 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and on n 
l'opics include museum anthropology, collections, research, interpretar 
education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing ap 
pological exhibit hall mph 
231 Museums and the Public: Exhibiting Culture (3) Hu pu? 
Study of the real world of public exhibition through visits to a variety © pe 
ums in the Washington-Baltimore area and the critical examination f 
exhibits. Transportation fee, $35 (Summer) ро 
232 Introduction to Conservation (3) жү O 4 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts ethnographic ^r quf 
logical, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preservil grio” 
age, and display of museum specimens; materials and env ironmental f 
of ethnographic objects. Same as AH 232 (Fall) Lo 
233 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) jons”, 
Preventive conservation of materials: monitoring environmental condi f ete" 
imining objects and documenting their state, and identifying sources 0 je 
oration. Students conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas. 129 
to improve museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/AH 232. Same P А 
(Spring) К 
234 Problems in Conservation (3) J 


Individual conservation projects to determine composition, 
composition of materials, and possible stabilization techniqué 


38. 


N 
e 


236 


247 


249 


N 
сл 


N 
сл 


N 
сл 
B 


282 


28: 


284 


laboratory experience. Same as AH 234. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
AH or Anth 23 (Fal 

Advanced Conservation Techniques (3 von I 
Physical structure, molecular b wy, and chemistry of ethnographic materials 
Chemistry and physic nderlving (есі jues used to conserve these material 
Same as AH 235. P | te: АН or Ant 3, Che 0 [ і 
Structor. Laboratorv fee, $25 Fall 

Internship in Museum Anthropology (1 to ( Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Institutior 
or other area museum irranged nsultation with the eum and the An 
thropology Department. Admission by arrangement with the department chair 
or museum training advisor. May be repeated Í edit up { iximum of 6 
credits (Fall and sprin 

Paleoanthropology (3) Brooks, Wood, Lieberman 
Survey of current research in hominid and hominoid ew tion, focusing € 
integrated nature of the field. Contributions from the ge gical and biolog 
Sciences will be stressed, together with innovative geochemical tech: ques for 
establishing chronologi¢ sequences, Prereq te: AI 14 Bi5c 150 or 
equivalent (Spring 

Topics in Biological Anthropology (3 Brooks and Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of ( sses. Instructors will be drawn from GW 
faculty and Smithsonian Institution staff. May be repeated for credit if topic 
Varies 

Nationalism and Ethnicity (3) Grinker 
Major theoretical and ethnog ic issues in th t vorid 
Wide. | xplores how ethnic gr ergt \ ] 

*OCleties and how states attempt to integrate et ups into nat 

(Fall, alternate years 

Anthropology and Contemporary Problems (3) Krulfeld anc 
Exploration of anthropologic il perspect ves on а current issue, su as refu 


ethnic violence, national mythologies, and women's health in developing 


tries Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes 


Medical Anthropology (3) Miller 
-Oncepts of medical anthr pology, including the iltural nstruction of 
illness, the somatic « xpression of distress, and ethnopsychiatries; "critical 
Versus "conventional" medical anthropology (Fall 
Gender and Sexuality (3) Bell 
Study of new theoretical and methodological aj proaches developed in the an- 
thropology of gender. Topics i ude post ilisn exi V 
repre sentations of gender Fall, odd vears 
Anthropology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3 Allen 
Anthropologi al approaches to aestheti problems an 1 th S bolism 
Те context of ethnogi iphic materials Fall 
„Opics in Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Allen, Krulfeld, and Staff 
оріс announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be гє peated for credit if the 
topic Varies 


To ire i i Ж | 
m Pics in Linguistic Anthropology (3) Kuipers and Stafi 
{ 1 , 

‘Pic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cn dit if the 


topic varies 


An " А 
n thropology of Latin America (3) Allen and Staff 
ensive study of a selected topic in the anthropology of Central and/or South 


ra à. Topic to be announced 

"тр ed Archaeology —New World Prehistory (3) Staff 

Origins, o naeological problems relating to the or I , 

May E Cultures эресій‹ topi to be announced in the Schedule i Glasses 

Old Wo решай for credi | 
World Anthropology— Brooks 


Aysical Anth 
^urrent I 


annoy 


ropology and Archaeology (3 


roblems in relation to materials from the Old World. Specific area to 


nced in the Schedule of Classes Sprii 
Arch; h А AP Vidi k тт 
Sam aeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Cressey, Brooks 
e , 
х op as AmSt 294. Field and/or laboratory techr iques and inter tation 
ICs a 
may include excavation methods, recording photography, conservation, 
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; РЕ 
stratigraphy, environmental reconstruction, typology, ceramic analysis, use" 


analysis, spatial analysis, faunal analysis, provenance studies, and dating: n 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring, odd years, and summ" 
286 Technology (3) Ben? 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of mater 
culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. Topic аппош}® 
in the Schedule of Classes (Spring, alternate years) qu 
289 Topics in Archaeology (3) Benco and»; 
Major issues related to the theory and practice of archaeology. Topi аппош® 
іп the Schedule of Classes "T 
295 Research (arr.) 5 
May be repeated for credit m, 
296 Folklore Theory (3) ` A 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of particular! 
ories and methods. Same as AmSt 256 (Spring) 
Seminar: American Folklife (3) 
The materials of American folk culture, concentrating on folk | 
crafts, and art. Major organizing themes are regionalism and the use 0 0 


vid 


architec? 


29 


as indicators of cultural intention. Same as AmSt 257 (Fall) vid | 
| 298 Topics in American Folklife (3) e ад 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife S. 
is public folklore policy folk music, or ethnic folklore and culture. Эре 
topic to be determined by the interests ої available faculty and the needs 
Folklife Program. Same as AmSt 259 oi 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


APPLIED SCIENCE =, 

+ ien? 

| Applied Sde 

| Он урь HO" "^ itesides, HAT 

211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) Whitesides: ^ s. 

Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables: contour } Jof 
tion, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and boundary-value pro 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering an« 


Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) .. Had! 
212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) Mavriplis To 
Algebraic methods appropriate to the solution of engineering compu 
tions, OB ug 


problems: linear vector spaces, matrices, systems of linear equ: 
pa 


ues and eigenvectors, quadratic forms. Prerequisite: approval of de 
(Spring) 

213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) Haque, wi 2 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial-value problems ig 
neering: wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distri 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) god 

214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 

Introduction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and ( 
mation methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linea 


ed 
P nesið 
bites 


apple 
;alerkin арр у 
г integi? ot! 


tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: approval of dep? 

(Spring, even years) aos, Hale 
| 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) Whitesides i end 

Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial-value problem gif 


' 
neering: characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's functions: Pre 
ApSc 213 (Fall, odd vears) 

216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 


ү 


тікеѕіде, colt! 
whitesi@® , 


me" aj 
| Selected topics, such as perturbation techniques applied to appro” ag ap 
" 1 y * 
tion of nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in engineer yis" 
prered 


cation of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics: 
approval of department (As arranged) 


ART — 


See Fine Arts and Art History. 


Adjunct As ociote ae 
43 tant Professors K.J. Williams (Director), B. Barthell (Visit 


eilunct Assistant Professors A.J. Di Maria, B. Sobol 
“nical Instr tors V l'a ple Г. Coi ( ( I ( 08 € [ 7 
bo Sute h 

urers P. Howie, D. Brancheau, T. Tripp, E.A. M 
Master of irts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bach« legre¢ 
асап t ining and/or experience in art, including paintir lIrawii 
lau me work in the behavioral and/or social science cludir 

lal psycholo y, and child psycholo; 
Mate the general requirements stated under Ci t S \ 
credit paa Successful completion of 12 credit hours of raduate irse work 
208, 2045 must be in art therapy and must ine le ArTh 201, 20 05-t 
iig, no 283 84, and 293-94 
of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, an 


D hing to extend their training to the Г | 7 ni irage 
actor of Psychology program. See Professiona I рү 
Five. 
Brad Year Bac nel of irt Ma té f \ in t [ эс 

Uate | rograms Bulletin 

20 R 1 

l Introduction to Art l'herapy (3) 
Overview of theoretic il approaches irt therap ecog 


Of personality, De velopmental stages of artwork 

ality characteristics; defense mechanisms in artwork. Et! 
202 e d standards of practice. Open only to art therapy degree candidat 
< Чаѕе Studies (3) 


| Organization of« ise material for presentation in various clinical setting 


laping of pre 


itations, with peer and instructor feedback. Case 


| Procedures. Psychiatric and medical terminology used in cas 
Writing à formal case study and a variety of progres tes. Prereq 
9 » E 
5n, <01, 203; open to others with permission of instructor Spring 
<03 Techni ani. : 
"chnique of Art Therapy (3) 
I Iscussion of art therapy approaches involving understanding of 
làvior and the needs of patients with diverse diagnoses. Theories of 
and psychotherapy diagnostic categories, and clinical application 


Ing and art therapy te hniques. Case presentation and paper. Oper 
204 therapy degree candidates (Fall 
2 

Sychodynamic Processes (3) 


iV 
ity theory, 
s and Sci 
\t ist 24 
07 and 


to apply to 
e Under 
I cheat 
ed theories 
erson- 
1 tions 


nt 
nt 


imentation 


ite: ArTh 


Barthell 
rmal be- 


ounseling 


ounsel- 


Kramer 


*oncepts of instinctual drive ego development, mechanisms of defense, sub- 

limation transference and countertransference, maturation and regression ap 
2056 pred to work with children, adults, families, and groups Spr 

; 'nciples and Practice of Art Therapy with Families (3-3 Sobol 


LEM Iples of work with families, i 
amily System, c1 


Nique 
lues for evaluation of family dynamics. Observation and conduct 
evaluations 


luding various theoret 


iltural issues, and ethical considerations. The ust 


in clinical settings. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203 Fa 


207 Prin: 
Inciples and Practice of Art Therapy with Children | 


ащ and theoretical considerations involved in treating ch 
method. child de velopment (including the development of artistic « 
= , of evaluation (including those using art materials), psv 
ye rem qua the array of issues arising in її lividual and group w 
208 Principis. 201, 203; open to othe rs with permission of instruct 
?rar у n апа Practic e of Art Therapy with Adolescents 
ical na and theoretic al considerations involved in treating adoles 
develo educational settings, with focus on stages of adolescent 
Seu nent Asse ssment and treatment issues inte rating the use 
2. "Open | Specifically designed for this population. Prerequisite: Ar 
2116 9 others 


з with permission of instruct Spring 

" Y of Art Therapy (3) 
e of visual 

pr 


Surve 


icti arts to enhance personal development; history, theori 
Ice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures 


ches to the 


xpression 


hodvnamk 


rk. Prereq- 
Spring) 


jrancheau 


Barthell 


s, range of 


reading, discussion, studio work 


| 
| 
| 


Not intended for art therapy degree ‹ Open to advance undergrad? 

ites with permi n of tructor (Fal 

Research ! | ils 
20 Research Methods | M 

» lesign u | Ва t ethical and legi 

( ( t nd re h le Ind dual +} T pilot st? 

í í igned ani te Fa 


william 


224-25 Therapeutic Process ( 


| ) H linic | | yunseli explored through study ^ 
rent 1 cl therap\ dir dd | n of multic гога! 00008 

1 he the i pr itic proi nd leotapii ( ite and n the class? 
lr vidua up 1 tem 1 Пес! he th pei encounlé 
тиери Trip? 
T 1 [ tii | \ 1 1 i 1 well s re lovi 

( Cultu envirot ‘mental inl! 
ewi irt productions by spet ific dis 


1 related to diagnosi (ral ili 

through f 

li ion id participation in à grou xperience. Theorie s relatif 

nta T le ption, leadership sty! Е effect on 
i i i I . The relati? 


75 Group Process (3 


( T svchotherapv theory, techniques, and practices tudied 


I f art to the group proce »ummer Mill 
280 Assessment Procedures (3) 


Assets, limitations, ethic ind procedures involved рвус! logical 81 
nt. Wecl Bender. Rorschach, Thematic егсеріоп Tests and p? 2 

I y і t ] asse 
ігам test Administration and interpretation 01 tandardizet onte! 

it I irt therapy field, to develop à ibility t inalvzt form and reg 

of pict | and sculptural work for clinical and diagnosti fi 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (1 


facilitie › reside ntial гё! 


отп ty І tal ht ta 
00 
ttings, and schools). On-site individual supervision and gt yup superis 
lepartmental staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203 sul 
) Special Projects in Art Therapy (агт soar 
Individual work based on research. Empirical unica 1 aee os. реш ^ 
тау be undertake is wei is the deveiopmt nt of new pro adm De 
| E 0 
be worked out with ea tudent. May be repeated for credit with advis 
| ul. OF nly to art therapy degree candidates (Fall and spring sat 
89 Special Topics (1 rents 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new йехеіорш о f 
ч : ^ an 
he field. May be repeated for credit with approva ) f advisol Оре 4 
therapy degree candidates and others with permission of instru ctor Ste 
90 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) wt sek ol 
t therapists and other mental health professionals v ill conduct four wt 
| н | Y 
vorkshops du the semester Empha is on the elucidation ОИ 
«all 
reatme thr th lectures, discussion, and participatio: (Fall) Sie 
293-94 Practicum in Art Therapy 2-1) 
Continuation of ArTh 283-84 


18 Reading and Research (1 to 


ASIAN STUDIES “ort 
Program Committee: B. Dickson (Director), A. Bowie, Y.C. Kim-Rena ud, 
M. Whyte, D. Yang 


Master of Arts in the field of Asian studi 
offers a multidisciplinarv program leading 


studies 


Prerequisite: the admission requirements s s ў 
tional Affairs and chelor's degree in a related field. Entering students wht tà 


completed undergraduate course work in modern Chinese ind Japanese 


equivalent course work at the beginning of their program 


Required the ч 
Affaire The pr кч е 
on, Stude nt lect 
dents 


(ments 
requirer 
general req 


are required to - 
hil t 
uly complete a 


tudy must ini 
of idy 
“Ch student s program 


ДЕТ Well а 


story literature ) ) ы i 
aM guidelines a 'ilabli wen \ 
чау Students n | y 
Я "«Dproval i 
gram guit tide] 


iler 


| 
n residt 
"m ments 
Went ration in ( | í i 
Mil rea thesis, i 
m 9 language an ] те 
ture and pa V 18 
lake hours, і history cou 
Udigg 


essor, IM Bailey, A.L. Golds 
ênderhoe 


\ thvn 
ds: endocrinology 
Ne , 


Is, cholesterol, ре 
Iplex lipii Ca?* trans] 
: ondria 
bioenergeti, mitochor 
254 H А 1—4 
"22 Genera] Biochemistry n gen 
jurse . 
Comprehensive rad 
| 
DiOmedi, ul scien aes i Acad 
7 154 
)2. 1 
тегесе, "s: \ 
: , : s (3 
“23 Bio, hemical Te hnique torv tec 
“Cures cover basic labi XI a 
y t еа 
nd molecular e uen Laboratory 
424 lioc hemical l'echniques Lé wre 4 
hnim 
ommon laborator, tecn | includit 
láracterizo macromolecul nd centr 
"y, and 
™Mmunoa ays, spectrosco 
ratory fee, $7 Fall) 
2%r ‚ 
225 Metabolism (4) hé 
letabo]i. pathways an E 
>f 
tudents in the Institute 
255 
**/ Bioche 


mistry Seminar (1 
rrent lite rature in ! 


«tr 
iemistrv 


tated under 


BIOLOGY 
хомс, AND MOLECULAR 


122 


230 


N 
> 


240 


260 


261 


262 


266 


280 


Topics in Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2) Hu and suf 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. Enrollment limited to grad 
ate students in the department. May be repeated for credit Prerequisiti 
Bioc 234 m 
Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and 5! 
Structure-function relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation an 
reaction mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 221 

Spring suf 


Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) 0 
Directed readings in various areas of bioenergetics. Enrollment limited Ё 


rraduate students in the department. May be repeated for credit Prerequis™ 


Bioc 222 


4 + f 
Nutrition (2) Walker and $% 


лілега® 
liets, and other special topics Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 i 
Molecular Biology (3) 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, V. 
scriptional and translational mat hinerv, regulation of eukaryotic gene exp 


ә (Fall) T 


nd other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-22 


Sion, à 

Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for € s) 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department; others may e 
with approval of instructor Prerequisite: Bioc 250 (Spring) T. 
Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar ant 
Selected Diseases (2) 

Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected diseases: i$ 
format will be ofa tutorial type, including presentations of material by stud? 
(Spring odd vears) роб 
Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vander d 
Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, membranes 


receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring, even years) gl | 
Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) Gallo, Vanderhoek, ай "T 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated for © 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department Gallo 


Lipoproteins (2) 

Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal : 
lipoproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring, odd ye сай 
Cellular Biology (3) Vanderhoek ай “af 
Structure and function of cellular membranes, cytoskeleton, sub ellular ві 
elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions Prerequisit® 


х. 
and d 


221-22 (Spring) m 
Biochemistry and Cell Biology Goldstein ай 
of the Immune Response (2) \ celi 


Biochemical aspects of the immune response а! the molecular anc "i 

level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biolog ng) 
requisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor. (5р sul 
Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein 8! ed 1! 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be repe? isil? 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. prered 
Bioc 270 


Neurochemistry (2) 


suf 
Moody 9? igi 


sgue; 4 

Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve ue ra 
p Оо? 
and interneuronal communication mechanisms; biochemistry of var 
9122. 

dysfunctions; and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221 ; 

j 


(Fall) 
Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for crt 


280. а 
limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 28( suf 
5 Research (arr.) one ш} 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or diff? 


related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Con y ing) 
(Fall and > 


each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


BIOLOGK 


AI 


SCIENCES 


298 Advanced Reading (1 to 6) Staff 


Limited to master's degree candidates. May be repeated for credit to a maximum 

of 6 hours 

00 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 

... May be repeated for credit 

$99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


399-300 


Шолу 
; LOGICAL SCIENCES 

енот R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chair), T.L. Hufford, J.R. Burns, D.L. Lipscomb, 
Adj, Küowlton 

Profan С Professors L.R. Parenti, S.H. Weitzman 
Aus. rial Lecturer D. Goldman 


Sopi, 
disin е Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown 
st Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L.C. Smith, 


ps 
armiga, P.S. Herendeen, F.J. Turano 


with tof Science in the field of biological sciences Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 


la ma; I 
m major in biological sciences or an equivalent degree: The 
Р ауе 
t 12» 


ler 
ает 


raduate program 

2 Included the following courses, or equivalent: Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; Stat 91 

end the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 

це, е minimum requirement t onsists of 24 credit hours of approved course work 

Ry ala, Sis (equivalent to 6 credits). With the permission of the department, à student 

0 “a program of study consisting of 36 credit hours of approved course work with- 
is 


Ма Ste 
Cie, 


| а! 
" T Of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the biological 
"ces І 


' Зе Museum Studies 


Doct 

с 
Nen E T of Philosophy 
lap, ated unde 
fis elimi 
Ry min 


2" Ehe pp 4 : 
Пг, Program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation with an ad- 


in the field of biological sciences—Required: the general require- 


Y co 1 
У Cor 
Мајор рее appointed for each candidate 
"oli, "Search Areas: cell, molecular, and developmental biology; systematics and 
5; ecology 
M ` 


mi Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology, see 
Pa eobiology 

hr rage Mission 

h Saduata ite 

lleti jor Credit; 


a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


0 : 
Course listings 


204 Sem; 
peminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
view | Г 
View of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology of inverte- 
rate an; 
te animals including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 
Credit у 


207 


Prerequisite: BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall, even years 


in enar: Current Topics Allard, Clark, 
n System 


Зм њр atic Biology (1 or 2) Hormiga, Lipscomb 
208 ioe site: BiSc 210 (Fall and spring) 
S energetics (3 or 4) Merchant 
Study of ene 


evo] rgy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in behavior 
0 i 
ution, population dynamics, and species interactions. Students enrolling 


dits will devote one additional class meeting per week to an investiga- 


Of the ; 16 nature and methods of science Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or permission 
209 $ - Instructor (Fall, odd years) 

ee Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 

“ште 


nt problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, bio- 


geography 1 


h and topics of special interest to participants Prerequisite: BiSc 150 
or equivale | I } I 


nt. (Spring) 


124 


210 Phylogenic Systematics (4) 


211 Biogeography and Coevolution (3 


)1 
£1 


; Vertebrate Phylogeny (4) 


Lipso nb 


lected topics б 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Review ; 

current interest in the study of evolution, such as print ples of phenetic an 
phylogenet iatics, stuc f biogeography, and biochemic í methods ? 
examining evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivale?! 


(Fall, even vears) i 
Herende? 


Survey of methods and techniques used in biogeography Geological и 
palentological aspects о! biogeogr ; large-scale biogeographi patterns: , 
evolution. Prerequisite: BiSc 151 ог 152 or permission ої the instructor iei 

13 Descriptive Systematics: Doc umenting Biodiversity (3) Hormis” 
Study of those aspects of matic biology concerned with des ription and? 
ventory of biodiversity. Prerequisite: BiSc 210 (Fall deina years) 

14 The Phylogenetic Basis of Comparative Biology (3) Home 
l'he use of phylogenetic hy potheses to study questions in evolutionary Біо! 
апа ecology. Prerequisite BiSc 210; Stat 1: (Fall) Сдай 


` :wersil! 
Lecture (3 hours). laboratorv and field (2 hours). A survey of ver меб: ite diver 


; evolutionary relationships and adaptations of the major go" p 


emphasizing 

z ev 
Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivalent; BiSc 132 re ommended (Spring 
years) ий 


216 Morphological Systematics (4) 


canis" 
Lecture (3 hours) and laboratory (2 hours). Methods of studving organi «f 
; the conceP у 


morphology as a means of inferring phylogeny, emphasizing 
easuring 


homology. Laboratory includes techniques of observing, pods 
imaging morphology in systematic biology, including morp T d tric mel | 
Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 210 or equiv ient (Spring) spi? 
218 Immune Systems in Plants and Animals (3) . di y 
Defense functions in higher plants and immune mechanisms 1n р 
| through lower vertebrates, with comparisons to immune responses in й 
mals. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 (Sprir wi 
221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) 
Biosvstematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and me лоо, 
chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, and other studies of : P 
tion and classification. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 142 or 1 50 y 
| even years) Alla 


224 Molecular Evolution (3 


A review of the diversity, organization, and evolution of genomes, will msi 
phasis on interpreting this variation in a phylogenetic perspet tive. z 
structures of molecules, including coding and non-coding regions. ^ ug 


site: BiSc 107 and 150; BiSc 210, 227, 228 are recommended but not red 
(Fall, even vears) All 
225 Molecular Phylogenetics (4) ей, » 
> hours). Review of y 


226 Mammalian Evolution (3) 


228 Population Genetics (3) 


229 Cytogenetics (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), computer laboratory (2 


phylogenetic methods including data recovery, alignment weighting: © st 


. ^ "ma. 
optimization, and phylogenetic inference methods. Laboratory 


Prerequisite: BiSc 107, 150 and 210 or equivalent (Spring) Аи 
rk Nat 
framewO gr 


^ review of mammalian diversity explored in a phylogenetic y 
tional). 4 
Sc 


ural history, identification of mammals, and their numerous ev olu 
tations (e.g., evolution of eusociality, evolution of flight). Р rerequisite: 


or equivalent; recommended: BiSc 210 (Fall, odd vears) yobis? 


27 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


me ratu 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emp yhasis on current liters стеб! 


ics of special interest to participants encourage а. May be repeatet 
Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) jon 


Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and spe net 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population gen 

discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, even years $ 


js? 
for the tra juot 


lehavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis d 
and the! 


of genes from one generation to the next through reproduction 


of cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 
І l 


or 103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) 
230 H А 1) 7 
итап Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, with 


emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 
equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly 
recommended (Spring) 

Advanced Plant Ecology (3 Wells 
Study of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physiological plant 
ecology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 112 or 154 or 155 or 158 
(Spring, odd years) 


“43 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publications 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite Bi5c 154 or equivalent (Spring, 

,. even years) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the molecular genetic and bio- 
chemic al aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one course in devel- 
9pmental biology, cell biology, biochemistry, or molecular genetics. May be 

252 a poated for « redit (Spring, odd years 
seminar: Neurobiology (3) Staff 
Study of « urrent publications in functional neurobiology. May be repeated for 
Credit with instructor’s permission (Spring, odd year 
ene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) Morris 

le control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic and 
eukaryotic model systems: discussions of re iant DNA techniques. Pre- 

?5 mquisite BiSc 107 (Spring, odd years) 

Mtroduction to Recombinant DNA Тес hniques (3 Morris 


C | DOR 
Oning of genes, transformation of bacteria, PCR procedures, DNA sequencing, 


and other te, hniques. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 or 107 or 137 or equivalent and 
M Permission of 


*cture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic tec hniques of genetic manipulation 


295 f instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, even vears 
search (arr.) Staff 
"39-300 т. o tigation of spec ial problems May be repeated for credit 
39р 4 51s Research (3—3) Staff 
ү vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Amited to st 


7 udents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
"e y be repe 


ated for credit 
iSSertation Research (arr.) Staff 
“Mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Шоу 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 


ее (у { r sa 
Adisch (T Biomedical Sciences 


$ X «у 
Moody p Derim Director), \ Chiappinelli, К.Р. Donaldson, C. Holland, L. Hoyer, 
"'^* NOonan 
he į 
Inter: { 
i 
š ia Sciplinary doctoral programs in the biomedical sciences are organized 
Мору, 1 Dstituto 


ч Sin the © lor Biomedical Sciences. The first full year of study toward the Ph.D 
"ор le fio 


Ids of biochemistry genetics, immunology, molecular and cellular on- 


th 

a 

У, ne М 
ч», from cx ence, and pharmacology is offered through the Institute. Faculty are 

ith Scien Р : $ Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and School of Medicine and 

petal led Including scientists from the Children’s Research Institute of Children's 
з “he bior “ical Center and the Holland Laboratory of the American Red Cross 
edit jo tical sciences core ulum consists of BmSc 210, 211, 212, and 216-18 
19 : lurs of B es core curriculum consists ої BmSc 210, 211, 212, anc 216 18; 

nd (i MSc 215; one course chosen from BmSc 213 or 214 or Bioc 225; Path 


; if тел; 
Чен "equired) BiS¢ 
“ть. аге ; : 
lo, dian s. 1 idmitted directly into the Institute for Biomedical Sı iences through 
"eC спо & 
фм, Опе of the, of Arts and Sciences. At the end of the first year of study, each student 
Q e 
Mole, Nate ep six Ph.D. fields and « ompletes remaining degree requirements in the 
x artment or program. See Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, Genetics, 


Ce i 
Шиша Oncology, Neuroscience, and Pharmac ologv 


122, Human Physiology 


126 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Donalds?? 


210 Macromolecular Interactions: Proteins (2 or 4) ad 
yrocesses. Regist 


Proteins structure and function, introduction to metabolic [ 
tion with permission of instructor 

211 Macromolecular Interactions: 
Nucleic Acids and Information Processing (2 or 4) 4 
Structure and function of nucleic acids, organization of the genome, and 1 
ulation of protein synthesis and processing. Registration with permission 


instructor серр 
212 Cell Biology (2 ог 4) E 
Structure and functions of cells and tissues, techniques used for the -— 

jo 


рае? 


of cell function (image analysis, microscopy). Registration м ith permiss 


instructor 
213 Immunology (2) 
Survey of immunology with an emphasis on issues 
ical research. Registration with permission of instructor pert 
214 Neurobiology (2) d 
An integrated survey of the 
tem: current issues in neurobiology research. Registration with ре 


sco 
Moody, = 
of importance to biom 


„ous 5“, 
structure and function of the human nervous o 
»rmissio® 


instructor t пей 
215 Lab Rotations (1) Ken н 
For Ph.D. students enrolled in the Institute for Biomedical Sciences. Labor? s 


training in advanced techniques in biomedic al sciences research practice 


be repeated for credit. 

216-18 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences (1—1—1) й 
Scientific writing, presentation skills, and seminar planning. Developing т 
in the field: research in varying settings, policy and program planning an 
administration, and the biotechnology issues within intellectual property К 
Ethical issues related to the conduct of research, animal use, and human * 
ject participation. The design of a successful grant proposal. 


500 
Cassidy, Koering. Jom, 


BIOSTATISTICS ВЕР 

po 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees of Master of S ‘ence and s 
Health 


tor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics. The School of Public Health and в 
vices collaborates with the Department of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center jd 


degree programs. For the Public Health courses listed below, please contact the 5C 
Public Health and Health Services 


r А nuu 
Master of Science in the field of biostatistics—Prerequisite: course work in Y! ай 
ate calculus, matrix theory, and multiple regression (Math 33 and 124 and Stat or 


proficiency in computer applications (Stat 130 or 183 or PubH 251). With approve ү gy 
academic director, applicants who lack some of the listed prerequisite « ourse vise 
иду! 


be admitted to degree candidacy and fulfill deficiencies during the first year of st 
course work does not count toward degree requirements 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian S hoo 
ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, including 
224. 225, and 227; PubH 191, 201, 280, 290, and 291. Two elective courses are 
offerings of the Department of Statistics. A two-part Master's Comprehensive 


g 
| of Arts d 
Stat 2017" og 
chose? p 
Ехаті?* 


is required ИТ, 
'« del ree і? of 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics—Prerequisite: a master $ € eg Май. 

$ 4 ; p 27 4 
statistics or a closely related field, including the prerequisites listed under the T. 


Science in the field of biostatistics. In some cases, an exceptionally well-prepere* ; 
date may enter the program with a bachelor's degree , and s 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts ati " 
ences, including the required courses for the Master of Science in the field of bio’ or?! 
plus Stat 213, 226, and 263; PubH 231 and one course hosen from PubH 205, ^ уш 
Electives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end of the secat пів 4 
study, a two-part General Examination is taken on probability and statistic Á— du 
and on biostatistics and epidemiology. A minimum of 12 hours of dissertation ^. 
required; the dissertation must demonstrate the candidate's ability to do origin? 
that develops methods or applications in the field of biostatistics sl 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit 


: 
39." т $ f 
3-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (агт Staff 
Limited to student preparing for the Doct fF hv e« Р nination 
May be repeated for credit 

'99 Dissertation Research (a: Staff 
Limited to Docto f Philosophy candidat Мау be reneeted for-credit 


iis Y 


Ping 


Tass Filipescu. E.A. Car LA.R LR ker, M. К Cha A. Montaser, 
{Miller 
шы Ше Professor A. Verte 
чаш, profess rs D.A. Knight, М.Ј. Wagner, К.М. Tarkk 
| 
Master Of Science in the field of che п Prerequisite: а | elor’s degree with 
Ree I Chemistry from this University I } f et i 
чы ей the general requirement ted under Columbian Scho f Arts and Sci 
inp, Use v Work normally includes Chem 213, 221, 2 nas 1 Pr аст 
pp Programmi must be demonstrated. Candidates are r« ] ed pass а ister's 
lensive Ex imination 
ns 9ption—30 credit hour IDDI | € t quire iding Chem 
' Thesis Research. wl у! ' phy \ 
Mistry 
qesis option 36 credit hours of approved course us 1 Chen 
P to 9 credit ho n other departments related to the student ea of interest (e.g 
* Fe clences) m iv be included in the program, subiect to tl pproval of the Depart 
"lene ы Chemistry Students who аге will be employed in inizatior и ey " th 
ing jechnolog, ind public policy programs may wish to select fron pe | ed urses 
"ation ^ Departm of Management Science, Political Scie e, and Fublic Admin 
and by the Elliott Schoo 1 internatior ial 
sto Scien e in the field of eeochemistry—See C 
Se p ear К. f Science/Maste f Scit the field r Р 11 tox n 
Ndergr; iduate Programs Bulletin 
ait of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general re juirements 
н ‘Columbian Schoo of Arts and Sciences. Cher 21 221, 235, and 251 
lally required of the doctoral student, in additior rses and require- 
| faa mined by consultation with the de pa tmental grad iate I rogr M comun t. 
Quiren in computer programming must be dem " ted эү» ега! СЕ 
Nation lent is replaced DY a two-part requiremen onsistil ) 1 ипшапу 
ti Search feptem and a proposal for a res h ise ^ 
^c mistr n 5: analytical spectros p chem n ienta 1 ч 
ЫЕ Ty; € environmental che try c chemist 10 10 
м, Пап һе inorganic andi organic materials; molecular spectroscopy; nanoscale 
MIN r d cured materials; organic synthesis/natural products; polymer chemistry 
reactivity studies; surface chemistrv: theoret try; trace ilvsis 
stud, qa plexo ; EN 
fe in chem try may substitute up t hour UES хеѕеаг Hu 
Ourse work ТОШ, approved by the Chemistry Department and the Forensic 
, Partmeny or the Si Lote e, Techn \ id Publ P ur ihe pur 
w cies vide a useful background for chemistry doctoral stude ae 
! De етт ployed in forensic laboratories ganiz igencies deal 


rary І x › 
Y sciences or science, technology grams. [he 12 
a Selected from specified courses offered by t partments of Forensic Sci- 
“seme ) imi: trating nA he . * 
sement Se lence, Political Science, and Public A stration and bv the EI 


Mational Affairs 
entering (——— ы 
' аге Ting students in the master’s and doctoral programs in the field of 


requir | : Een 
X ed to take the American Chemical Society Gradu T. 
nations, by T 


cl 8iven by the Department of Chemistry, prior to registration in 
\( - : in " 
Jol of Arts and Sciences. Th four placement examinations (in the disci- 
Чсај, ; ganic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are designed to cover the 
П the dis, iplines generally taught in modern und 


raduate 


or gr iduate 


Work in chemistry ind the results are usei 


128 COURSES O 


" T4 
to advise the indiv ial st [ і г( Е course ргоргїа!@ to 
student's back ind a 
All graduate stud ( e semin nd colloqui 
progran he 
Upon consultat ( pt ereq es may be w rived for" 
particular courst gl 
With per ssio | ‘ | , | со € he depa ent may be tal 
“ы, : x | s " ! ` ite Progr? 
for grad e cr t K А е — 
Bullet I 
Р ^а“ 
207 Chemical Bonding Ra m" 
О |. Pauli princi 
" Prerequisite: Chen Fall) 


Milf 


Wagner, 


11-12 Physical Chemistry ic] make odit! 
same as Cher 11 In n ol і nental permission Crea 

| { to nnletio f Ch cademit vear) РТА 

Мі" 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics 2 
‘ Emphasis on stati? 


m 112 or 212 


Ste 


18 Molecular Spectroscopy "T 
' { 7 n theory to the nterpretatló 


\ tat | metic re nci ресітоѕСорУ' 
] Ul op id qui 
220 Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3 sagt 
Advanced t ffered in a mod format to allow depth exami? 
' { { t } ist One to thr topics may a 
í 7 M | if lit Р, 
; ra n semester. М í jj 
Mont. 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry 1 M 
1 ‘nT ' of ent ectromet methods of inalvsis, X X 
Hor nie 7 t nentation, atoms 
== & “гау methods, and sura? a 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry П "T 
| tion of electroana | mass spectrometry. Р 
i id | ron 
230 Selected Topics in Inorganic ( hemistry t if 
Adh sopis ffarsd 1 it to allow an in lepth exa, d 
of a ) ' mi v. One to three ti jics may 3 
/ Mav be repeated for credit Ste 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry sac tio” 
App nof i | | é ibstanct ; and pe a 
] ed stud ( table, of the chemistry o! sex” 
n я } jÍ comi pof 
( nor I í cu d reaction me anisms * : a bio” 
'anometa { weneo ind heterogeneot " 
ге ( j; Che 11 
Chem 236: ( el f tru Chem 2 
ib: та 
38 Inorganic Materials Chemistry 
ovnt I es ( te uch as cera 
inct 1 il ind agnet I 
materia Empha yn tradit 1! and low-temperature 
Chem 111-1 (1 even yeal єй 
; p "m. 
240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 xd "t 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow in in-depth t „о 
I i l I I 1 y be 
of a self ected field of p | chemistry. One to three topics m4 cul 
Ste 
А | semester. Мау be repeated for credit 
E ; й 
250 Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3 | exami 
| 3 o 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow in in-dept? у д 
а 
а self-selected field in organ hemistry. One to three topics m 2 
T 
for a given semester. May be repeated for credit ЕШР a 
1 {Ӯ 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3 samen Т, 
S thes reactii d pri ti f mic con pounds; uo uis! 
he 7 р! eaction mechanisms. і 
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Chem 251: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 251 {Academic 


year 
257 Physical Organic Chemistry (3 Staff 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics pplications to reaction mech 
anisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, concentrated 
ind "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reaction Prerequi 
Site: Chem 252 or permission of instructor Fa 1а years 
458 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry Staff 
The de sign of syntheses for my X І ( t f 1 1 SV 
thetic method: including asymmetric inductior pect ) ethods otf 
Structure determination. Prerequisite: С] ) I І tructo 
- (Fall even vea 
“59 Polymer Chemistry (3 l'arkka 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure I olecules. Pre- 
lTequisite: Chem 152 and 110 or 111 perm і tructor Fall, odd 
years) 
“60 Selected Topics (1 to Staff 
Advanced topics Hered in a modular forma ( th examination 
of a self-s ected field in chemi try. One to three topics mav be chosen for a 
164 Е" semester. May be repeated for credit 
~ * fundamentals in Computational Chemistry (3 Levin 
"undamental ‹ ncepts of chemical physics with an emphas І imputational 
lechniques physical principles of high temperatur her ү reacting gas 
Mixtures, applications with current software. Prerea te: Chem 11-12. Math 
265 E and ( 5‹ 10 equivalent (Fal 
“ “Omputational Chemistry of Biomolecules ( Vertes 
ntroduction to contemporary tools of computat he try used lving 
biog hemical and biologica problems; focu erstand funda al 
Principles of classical, q tum, and statis и descriptions of biopolymers 
augmented with hands on experience in usin urrent )ftware. Prere juisite 
295 i 264 or permission of the instructor Spring) 
'search (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open t ialified students with 
advanced trainin Мау be repeated for credit n xceed a toti £ 8 credit 


10urs 


298 Inde (Fall and spring 


Pendent Study (3) Staff 


AMited to master's degree candidates. A survey of a topic approved by lepart- 
"90-300 Tha! з(ай and resulting іп a written report, and the presentation of a seminar 
395 | esis Research (3—3) Staff 
395 
Ndependent Research (агт Staff 
м Sertation research for students in Unit I of the Doctor of Philosophv Р 
190 nr. be гє peated for credit 
F. - 
“vanced Reading and Research (art Staff 
hated to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative exami- 
T | 
199 lions. May be repeated for credit 
'SSertation Research (arr.) Staff 
“ited to Doctor of Philosophy andidates. May be repeated f credit 
Чү 
WIL Aw 
hy, VIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
Sorg * 
(C l'oridis, К. Mahmood, І.Н. Shames, K.H. Digges (Research), M Haque 
rofe . 1 
al "sors B. Whang, М.О. Critchfield, M.Yachnis, C.F. Scheff y, F.A. Bandak 


Everstine, A. Kehnemui, C. Smith 


1 Ofes 7 , LI 
ды ant Prog Mal Lecturers К. Khozeimeh, S.L. Zimmerman, } 


ч Te. Ore D " ы 
Mant Prog ОУК, Riffat, М.Т. Manzari, C.D. Kan (Resi 
es 4 
See th ‘rial Lecturer G.E Hicho 
‘ep le Schoo} | . 
Professi Ya Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the mas- 
па 
201 Dee: ‚апа doctoral degree 
si ` - 
- 9f Meta] Structures (3) Haque 
\ | 
iet havior of metal structures onception and design of advanced 
Ne 
ral components ind syst hysteretic behavior, plastic design princi- 
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202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ples, box-ty pe girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. Pre 


requisite: CE 191 or equiv ilent (Spring) 


Manzif 
strength and de 


ling beams 
ДИЕ 


Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, ultimate 


formation characteristics; design of structural components int luc 


girders; introduction to prestressed concr 


columns, floor slabs, box-typ 
special topics. Prerequisite: ( E 192 or equivalent (Fall) 
Manza 


sigh 
sed concrete struc tures; desi 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestre 


in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures bridges, and preca! 
systems. Prerequis CE 192 or equivalent (Spring, even years) aval 
204 Fundamentals of Soil Behavior (3) Manzari and reo 
Soil mineralogy, clay—water-electrolyte systems, soil composition, fabric, SVY 
ture, volume change behavior, permeability, coupled phenomena, in-situ et, 
uation of soil behavior. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent (Fall, even уб у 


205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 


206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) 


Manzari and Sta” 


6 ast 
Porous media, stress-strain behavior of soil skeleton, elastic and elastop ils 
oils 


models for soil behavior, critical state concept, cam clay strength of 
stress—dilatancy, stress paths (Fall, odd years) e 
' Manzari and e 
Principles of soil mechanics applied to the analysis and design of mat foun’ Е 
tions, pile foundations, retaining structures iní luding sheeting and brat ing* j 


i -oinfolt 
tems. and waterfront structures. Foundations on difficult soils and reine 


earth structures. Prerequisite: CE 168 o1 equivalent (Spring) j suf 
207 Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering (3) Manzari апе i. 
Ground motion, wave propagation, foundation isolation, site response anal, 

seismic stabilitv of retaining structures, soil structure interaction prerequ® 
graduate standing (As arranged) qu 
208 Rock Engineering (3) сой 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of ro k masses and rock dist gos 
nuities; field exploration; methods of excavation design and applic^ gl 

ova 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


to foundation slopes, tunnels and chambers in rock. Prerequisite app" 
department (As arranged) jq 


Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, с. su 
analvsis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methoo, Ta 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures) 


duction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. m. 
211 Environmental Chemistry (3) Riffat ani ho 
Principles of chemistry of natural waters, water supplies wastewater 
ardous wastes. Stoichiometry, equilibrium, solubility, kinetics, organi wa 

$ 


212 Open Channel Flow (3) 


) 


214 Design of Dams (3) 


! Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


istry, biochemistry, analytical techniques. Examples from water/we 
practice to illustrate applications (Fall, odd years) T 
Mahmood an! flow’ 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform nati 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonpr ‚@ 
channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing Prerequ* 


193 or equivalent (Fall) И; aul 
Haque ar 44 i 


н үш? F 
Hydraulic design of conveyance, regulating, and measurement struc dan? 


sign for spillways, energy dissipators, inlet and outlet works relate ines 0 
I : HIDE” so 
Forces on hydraulic structure and stability analysis Hydraulic tur or? 
Transients am 
» T 
(As arrang* d id su 
Mahmood aA ay fil 
arth- Cor 
tection 
A 


pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes 
tion. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of department 


Project planning and investigations. Types of dams: design of t 
dams; stability analvsis, foundation treatment, wind-wave pro 


struction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. Safety i 
(Spring, even yea” 


insp™ 


dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status 
216 Advanced Hydrology (3) 

Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream flow routing 


stream дей” 
Desig® : 


219 


220 


N 
N 


N 
M 


240 p 


N 
сл 


N 
сл 
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flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and control, water- 
supply forecastin Prerequisite: CI 195 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
Groundwater and Seepage (3 Haque and Staff 


Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs, computer so- 


lution ippl cations to engineering problems sui h as excavation dewatering, 
flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes quisite: approval of 
departms t (Spring) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3 Bedewi 
Introduction to urban transportation p inning. Analysis oft an transportation 
requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting amor ve solutions 
Prerequisite ipproval of department Fall id vt 

Pavement and Runwav Design (3 Manzari 
Pavement tvpes, wheel-load characteristics: stresses in pavements and sub- 
Brades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highwav and airfield 
pavements; general principles of runway d in. Prerequisite: CE 202, 204 or 
205 (Spring, odd year 

lraffic Engineering (3) Bedewi 
Roadw iy. traffic capacit ind other road network рег! ince measures; 
methods of characterizing steady and unsteadv traffic flow I отепа; traffic 
behavior monitoring technique I processing; traffic con- 


trol signaliz 


lization tl 


eory and practical implementation Pre equisite approval 
of department (Fall, « 


I ven vears 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) Riffat and Staff 


Elements t design including basic parameters and hydrau requirements 


Layout and design of water supply and wastewater systems pumping stations, 


fications. Prerequisite: CE 197 


ànd treatment plants. Plant expansions and mod 
9r equivalent (Spring) 


rinciples of Environmental Engineering (3) Riffat and Staff 


asic Concepts of water, air, and terrestrial er vironments апа interr ionships 


B 


Assess- 


Water 


stry and r 
ment of environmental quality and impacts. Environment and 


and wastewater systems. Le за! and regulatory controls Fall 
Water 


“mong them. Principles of environmental chen 


and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3 Riffat and Staff 


leory and application of commonly used processes. Sedimentation coagu- 


lation, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, activated sludge, trickling filters. 


oxidation tion and 


Li I 
Ombinations to produce treatment systems Prerequisite: CI 
even years) 


posal Process 


240 (Spring, 


ponds, sorption, and sludge stabiliz 


pivironmental Impact Assessment (3) Riffat and Staff 
ublic | 


impar m 


lr a . 
. id land environments, applied to transportation facilities, water and waste- 
Nate 


Ady 


0licy and legislation on environmental quality. Methods for assessing 


з of engineering projects. Technology for assessing impacts on air, water, 


г facilities, industrial and community development (Fall) 


anced Metal Structures (3) Haque 


once i \ 
nception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elastic 
and inelastic 


methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and unique 


structura] systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent (As arranged) 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Manzari 
matae don inalysis, and design of low-rise and hig buildings by ulti- 
sider rength methods precast systems, progressive collapse, « irthquake con- 


ations, domes. folded plates, shell-type structures, and special topics. Pre- 
202 or equivalent (As arranged) 


lysis of Engineering Structures (3) Haque 
ibility theory, theory of structural reliability probabilistic analysis of 
Stre 


Ч ngth and loads 


ji risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, proba- 
ity plot. The 


design service life, method of perturbation, Monte Carlo simu- 


le 

mai, Fatigue and fracture, proof testing, inspection and r ir- replacement 
Special T 9 I rerequisite approv al ol dej artment Fall, odd vears) 
Selected Opics in Structural Engineering (3) | Manzari, Haque 
Method. problems — h as thermal stresses in structural systems variational 
тереге > In structural engineering, structural design for dynamic loads and 


d loads, or advan ed structural applications. Topic announced in the 
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N 


)8 


261 


263 


264 


265 


N 


ы 


N 


m 


ч 


to 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and 
approval of department (As arranged) uf 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) Su 
Incompressible fluid mechanics and applications to analysis of wave motion? 


ч . wave 
circulations, and other free surface flows in coastal and offshore regions; W8 


urges 
spectra, water-level fluctuations, tides, tsunamis, ost illations, and storm suig! 


wind-generated waves, beaches, sediment transport, wave forces on t oastal al 
offshore structures. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) di 
Coastal Processes (3) = 

ай 


Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport processes 


oe: tid! 
rates; sediment budget; response ої beaches to wave action and structures: t 


; " ne 
inlets, mechanical bypassing; beac h nourishment; wind transport in sand du 


stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring, even ye d 
7 Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) ә a 
prole 


Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to ¢ oastal [ 
| [ І 1 d 


À : ays: 
tion structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, qu 


odii 
docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; агей ү 
4 у 
for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring: 
years) ; 
Mahmoo 


Application of Probability 

Methods in Civil Engineering (3) 

Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability conce 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistical є 
distribution parameters from observed data; empiri al determinat 
bution models; testing hypothesis; regression and cor relation analyst 
theory. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall, even years) ye 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) Han 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various рош of 
arv conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, theo, 
folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear OT. 
theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses in she 4 d 
revolution, shallow-shell theory. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring 


$ 
pts and mode! i 
»stimatio® j 
ion of dI$ 
„s; decis? 


į 


years) 
» Mit i ganz 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) Haque, Ma® 


General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic 
frames. torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buc kling 0% ет 
and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect 0 L 
fections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall) g 
Structural Design to Resist Natural Hazards (3) Mags 
Prediction of forces due to earthquakes and strong winds; generalized y 
pseudostatic methods for preliminary design; codes based on spec 


a, еле? 
ue and 
absorption and ductility; influence of foundations; ground failures; St") of 


:eroelastic effects of strong winds. Design project. Prerequisite: appro? 

department (Fall, even vears) f m 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) M "T 
Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer applications, t "^ pre 
and tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May be repeated for credit 

requisite: approval of department. (As arranged) sul 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) quid 


eat c ) 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary condition? "^ an? 
media, application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around t" "id 
апі? 


three-dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts. Derivation of force ep? 
ment of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite approval 0 
ment. Offered off campus only (As arranged) sta! 


Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) Riffat and у 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, streams, Lern" o 
wastes, and biological treatment systems. Methods for evaluating Л 
wastewaters and hazardous wastes on ecological systems. Cont epts 9 

ogy, including limiting of nutrients and control of nuisance growths: 
(Spring, even years) 

Advanced Treatment Processes (3) 

Principles and applications of advanced treatment systems fo 


qul 
Riffat aP yit 
г water, ¥ 


p 
l oxidat’ 


water, and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient remov&^ 
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reduction processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes, chemical pre- 
.. Cipitation, others. Prerequisite: CE 241 | | 
474 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) Haque 


Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refraction, dif- 


ring, odd vear 


fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite implitude: shallow-water theory 
tide 8, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generation 
by wind. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 and permission 
of instructor (As arranged 

“75 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3 Staff 
Selected topics, such as marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, interfacial (in- 


ternal) waves, or applied random proces 


istal engineering 


irtment (As 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of d 
arranged) 
Water Resources Planning and Control (3 Mahmood and Staff 


The parameters of water resources planning and cont economics of water 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality control, 
physical parameters of water resource development, water resources law, Pre- 
nn» Iequisite approval of department (Fall. even vears 
Б.” Industrial Waste Treatment (3) Riffat 
l'ypes of industries, waste sources. Characteristics, measurements, and evalua- 
tion. Minimization and reuse. Treatment process selecti levelopment, and 
design Regulations permits, standards, monitoring, and pretreatment Prereq- 
278 "uade 240 oi approval of department (Fall, odd vears 
“5 Pollution l'ransport System (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusive and 
advective transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygenation rates, 
Bround water pollution transport, sedi nt t port, thermal transport, nu- 
merica] simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries Prerequi- 
z (ite: СЕ 193, ME 131. (ај, even years | 
" Introduction to Hazardous Wastes (3) Riffat and Staff 
Regulations, including RCRA and Superfund. Transport and fate of hazardous 
Substances. Elements of environmental toxicology, risk assessment, and hazard 
ranking Monitoring, data collection, and evaluation. Waste minimization. Case 
281 s, оез. Prerequisite approval of department (Spring, odd years) 
?Pecial Topics in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage network analysis, 
iydrauli, geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels, 
modeling of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydrology 
282 Heg equisite approval of department (As arranged) 
Ydraulic Modeling (3) Mahmood and Staff 


Jimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models—physical, mathemati- 


Cal Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite: CE 193 
283 spring 
special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) Riffat and Staff 
9electo 


odd vears) 


d topics, such as in-depth evaluation of current issues in the field, new 
tec hnological 


approaches for resolving environmental quality problems, envi- 


r , > 
menta] health matters, handling of residuals, and engineering methodologies 


284 Маш aged) tec 
wea Е Methods in Environmental Mahmood and Staff 
ater Resources (3) 
US microcomputers in water resources. Elements of finite difference 
nes, basic operations, convergence, stability, and consistency. Nonuniform 
flow ànd error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; unsteady 
-* Ш open channels; water hammer seepage flow, and diffusion-dispersion 
208 Problems Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 
esearch (arr.) Staff 
“W309 » CC research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
310 Sedim Researc h ( j- 3) Staff 
».., entation Engineering (3) Mahmood and Staff 
roblems of erosic : 


Ire osion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initiation of 
Notion 


tior 
1 f я 
Measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or ap- 


) 
Proval of department (Fall, odd years) 


Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. Sedimenta- 


i 
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134 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and suff 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and bê 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. Design of stable 
channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. ( hannel stabilizatio® 
navigation channels. Case studies including environmental impacts Prerequ^ 


site: CE 212 or approval of department (Fall, even years) 4 
312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) Mahmo® 
Theory of unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion through pipes and ope? 
channels. Numerical solutions using finite element and finite difference mel 


(Spring, even years 
sta 


atio? 


ods. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ехатії 

Мау be repeated for ‹ redit ff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) sw 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


COMPUTATIONAL SCIENCES |" 
seldi 
K. Dhuga (Director), M. Allard, W. Briscoe, E. Bura, A. Eskandarian, J Falk, D. рей 
С. Frieder, M. Gupta, Н. Haberzettl, J. Kelleher, M. Klock, D. Levin, H Марто 
С. Mavriplis, W. Parke, A. Robinson, 1 l'oridis, A. Youssef 


f 
l'he Computational Sciences Program has been developed through the collaborative, j 


n ^ г - je 
forts of Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and the Schools of Engineering and АРМ 
Science, Business and Public Management, and Medicine and Health Sciences The fie Je 


computers per^ 
and busin 
1 Scien 


computational sciences capitalizes on the power of high-performance 
complex problems in science, mathematics, engineering medicine, finance, 
The interdisciplinary program is administered by Columbian School of Arts ant 


" х x fro™ 

Master of Science in Computational Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree ulii 
an accredited college or university, including mathematics course work through а 3! 
variable calculus and linear algebra and a course in programming Required: the ge y 
hours: ^. 


requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences; 36 ‹ redit jov 
cluding the four core courses, four courses chosen from the specialty tracks listec 


two elective courses, and a thesis or internship 
Computational Mathematics—Math 224, 234, 244, 274 


Computational Physics—Phys 281, 282, 283, 284 
Computation Statistics and Stochastic Modeling—Stat 208, 242; EMSE 274, 275 


2 


Computer Graphics—CSci 185, 262, 263, 266 ; 185 
t РР. csci! 
High-Performance Computing—CSci 183, 211, and two courses chosen from м 


235, 326 


‚луй 
де V 
м ide? ud 


Electives mav be chosen either within or outside the specialty field from the 
уша " 
rat 


ety of applicable courses, many of which have been developed for the Comp 
Sciences Program. Those who choose to do a thesis will develop a stand-alone po af 
ming project; if an internship is chosen, it will be a period of supervised researe 
approved technological area 0 
ins 
201 Introduction to Computational Sciences (3) йр ol 
Elements of computational science; analysis of selected case studies; imp „ері 
computer precision and errors; overview of programming language? со өй 
survey and use of software tools for computational sciences; operating > m. 
lication eal) 
emphasis is on software tools. Prerequisite: Math 33, 125; CSci 100. dan? 
202 Numerical Methods (3) 55 
Theory and application of numerical methods for differentiat 
matrix inversion, solution of systems of equations, eigenvalue 
nary and partial differential equations, data fitting, and funt 
tions. Lab emphasis is on the use of computational software. Prert А 
111, 125; СЅсі 100 (Fall) yous 
203 Programming Methods and Algorithms (3) : 
Standard algorithmic design techniques; methods for evalua 
mance and correctness of algorithms; appropriate use of dat 
systematic design of efficient algorithms; algorithmic design t€ 


ting 
“iC { 
а struc es fo! 


,chniq" 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 135 


high-performance parallel supercomputers. Lab emphasis is on programming. 
Prerequisite: Math 111, 125; CSci 100 (Spring) 


204 Simulation and Visualization (3) Staff 


(Омр 
OMPUTER SCIENCE 


General topics in simulation; analysis and visualization of simulation results; 
finite element and Monte Carlo methods. Event-driven simulation of discrete 
Systems; statistical analysis and significance of test data. Data formatting and 
display methods. Review and utilization of simulation software Prerequisite 
Math 111; Stat 91 (Spring 


d. 
Professors A Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.]. Hoffman, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, P.S. Bock, 
4 L. Sibert, R.S. Heller, C.D. Martin, H.-A. Choi, A. Youssef 
wot Professors С.Ј. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts 
*sorial Lecturers А.А. Wolf, J.H. Scharen-Guivel J.W. Benoit, К.М. Zeskind 


р ‘S0Ciate 


Professors S. Rotenstreich, B. Narahari (Chair), J.K. Hahn 


ASSON E 1 
Азы 01е Professorial Le turers С.Е. Knadler, Jr., E.A. Walker, S.H. Kaisler 
"Slant Professorial Lecturer R.A. Fernandez 


See " 
le ‚е the $, he 


Ol of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the mas- 


"rs, Ex) 
Professional, and doctoral degrees 


210 Advanced Software Paradigms (3) Feldman and Staff 


N 
— 
ho 


221 


N 
N 


Object-oriented, procedural, functional, and concurrent software design para- 
digms; design patterns; software life-cycle concepts. Tradeoffs between com- 
piled and interpreted languages. Examples from Ada, Java, C, C++, and Perl. Pre- 
requisites: CSci 123, 131 (Fall and spring) 
Computer Architectures (3) Narahari and Staff 
Concepts in processor, system, and network architectures; architecture of 
Pipeline, superscalar, and VLIW/EPIC processors; multiprocessors and inter- 
connection networks. Cache coherence and memory subsystem design for mul- 
tiprocessor architectures. Parallel and distributed system architecture; intro- 
duction to internetworking Prerequisites: CSci 123, 131 (Fall and spring) 
Design and Analysis of Algorithms (3) Youssef and Staff 
esign and analysis of algorithms. Turing machines; NP-( omplete theory. Al- 
Borithmic techniques: divide-and-conquer, greedy, dynamic programming, 
Braph traversal, backtracking, and branch-and-bound. Applications include 
Sorting and searching, graph algorithms, and optimization. Prerequisites: CSci 
123, 131 (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Data Structures (3) Berkovich and Staff 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists of 
available space, In-order, preorder, and postorder traversal of trees. Topological 
Sorting. Binary search trees, inc luding AVL trees, B-trees, and tries. Dynamic 


‘ashing. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring) 

taph Theory and Applications (3) Choi and Staff 
"Directed and directed graphs. Connectivity, partitions, cycles and matchings. 
“dge and vertex coloring, chromatic polynomials, and the four-coloring prob- 
?m. Planar graphs and Kuratowski's theorem. Properties of random graphs. 
‘Applic ations to a variety of problems. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring, even 
years) 

Data Compression (3) Youssef and Staff 


^s kground on signals, information theory, transforms, human vision, and met- 
ICs. Lossle 


sion stand 
Numeric 
| 


ss and lossy compression techniques. Video compression. Compres- 
ards. Progressive transmission. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Fall) 
al Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Meltzer and Staff 


Nu » 
Merical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
g 1 
Problem. 


tions 
(Fall 


Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simultaneous equa- 
Interpolation and extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 212 
Ven years) 
ran Solutions of Differential Equations (3) Meltzer and Staff 
ences ir - solutions of problems in one dimension. Calculus of finite differ- 
unction 1e derivation of the solution methods. Numerical quadrature; zeros of 
unge kk. and zeros of polynomials; finite difference, predictor-corrector, and 
егеда methods; boundary-value and eigenvalue problems of ordinary 
tial equations Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring, even years) 


2 Database Systems II (3) 


N 


щл 
о 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Meltzer and Stall 
rnet. Interconnection of net 
ind routers 


Internet Protocols (3) 
Understanding of the layered protocols for the Int« 


works. The IP protocol and routing algorithms, switches, bridges 
The transmission control protocol (TCP). Addressing and names Application 


specific protocols, FTP, TELNET, SMTP, SNMP, HTTP Domain name service? 
Prerequisite: CSci 210 (Fall) 


Design of Internet Protocols (3) Meltzer and 9" 
state descrip" 


1 Staff 


Protocol ifications and formal description methods. Finite 

tions of Internet protocols. Specificatior ind Description Language Impleme™ 
tation of protocol specifications Prerequisite: CSci 212, 233 ы 
High-Performance Computing (3) Narahari and Stall 
Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel architecture, memory 
and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector ane essir pipeline com 
puters and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors. St ructures a 
algorithms for array processors, SIMD computers, interconnection ne stworks; as 

sociative array processors. Prerequisite: C5ci 211 (Fall, odd years) staff 
Computer System Performance (3 Meltzer and Sta 

Queuing models of mputer Sy tems and itions ol queuing theory y. 
computer modeling. Bounds on system performant Mean-value analysis 0 
omputer system Modeling specific subsystems Queuing model ; for analys 

Limitations of queuing models Analysis of transaction proces and terminal 

oriented systems. Prerequisite: CSci 211 (Fall, odd years) aff 

and 58. 


Comparative Computer Systems (3) Youssef tet 
| e 
Structures of computers and a system de metr че Dr age. History, charét 


0% 
stics, and philosophies of different ymputer structures Species purpo 
ms. Compal? 


processors multiprocessors, networks, and time shared syste 
0 
of computer families. Pertormance evaluation Effects of software and techn?" 
CSci 211 (Spring, odd years S) „ 
m. j sull 
лгаһагі anc 


" М a ner 
Concepts in database systems Relational database design Editing, report 8 j 
database manag 


ogy on computer structures. Prerequisite 


ation, updating, schema refinement, tuning. Construction o! "cd 
ment systems. Conceptual and logical design of a database Prerequisite: 

78 (Spring) Р 
17€ (Spring staf 


Jerkovich and * Е 


Jy digita 
196: © 


Information Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data t 
puter systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analys ; of natural langues 
ind cataloging. Large e 


stall 


tionary and thesaurus systems; searching strategies 
file structures. Prerequisite: CSci 210 (Spring) 
Design of Translators (3) 

Introduction to programming language in 


Choi and S! 
pile 


mentation. Overview of com 


qu” 
lysis. Classical parsing technid i 


Mp and assemblers. Lexical an: 
Symbol tables and static semantic analysis. Code generation and run- ume, ral 
f 


ronments. Student-selected term project. Prerequisite: CSci 211 212. 


even years) m 
Distributed Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich anc iputed 
Architecture, concurrent processes, interprocess Communit ation, distri» jo 
scheduling, distributed shared memory, distributed security, syn гоп 

and elections, distributed agreement, transactions and replicated data prere 

site: CSci 210, 212. — (Fall) gso 
Object-Oriented Design (3) Rotenstreich ай“ jow? 
Object-oriented systems, software reusability, software modularity, top " 


n 
and bottom up арргоа‹ hes, object classification, genericity, met: |prográr 10 


concurrent object-oriented programming language S Prerequ 118116: cse! У 
(Spring) T. 
Softw are Берилл ( 3) Rotenstreich @ ‚© 
specifications. Design models п! 
tured andi cech denied dea! gn Кашат — PDL's tools, € jo! 
ration control. Program, unit, and integration testing. Program vert ae i 
Other development models. Development metrics. Computer- aided $° 
engineering (CASE). Prerequisite: CSci 210, 212 (Spring) tal 
Software Engineering Development (3) Rotenstreich d rc 


сай, 
basic spec req!" 
cy. 


Formal methods in software engineering. First-order logic, 
elements, rigorous proofs, formal development process, concurre 
site: CSci 212 (Fall) 


Software Testing and Quality (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 


Flow graphs and path testing, transaction flow testing, data flow testing, soft- 
ware metri ystem testi test planning and documentation, reliability, | | 
statistical testing. Prerequisite: CSci 254 Fall) | 
259 Advanced Object-Oriented Programming (3) Maurer і Staff | 
The de ign patter of Gamı He І а ү les. The С++ Stan- | 
dard Template brary (STI ent programming paradigm that has been | 
adapted to the С++ pro n ng language, and is an extensible framework for | 
generic and interoperable component rerequisite: Fan arity with C++, data 
structure id ор oriented pri umi | t | 
260 Design of Interactive Multimedia (3 Heller and Staff 
History, theory, and development of multimedia concepts. Hardw ire compo | 
nents, platforms, and aut toc scientific, {есі il, and cognitive foun- | 
dations of vari nedia il uding tex ound, graphic nd leo. Interface | 
design. Use of media taxonomy аз a design and evaluation tool Gompietion | 
of a multimedia portfolio required. Prerequisite: CSci 21( Fall) 
?61 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3 Martin and Staff | | 
Historv and tvpes of ter-b ( (CBL). Models of lea g theory and 
Instructional design. Scripted and generative design strategies, use of authoring | 
systems. Intelligent tutoriz ystems. Dissemination, legal issues. Overview of 
А research issues іп CBL. Project required. Prerequisite: CS 60 (Spring) | 
262 Computer Graphics Programming Tools (3) | ind Staff 
Standard graphics and animation programming toc і packages. Lab-specifit 
software tools fe und, motion conti ende | ware used for video | 
recording and editing. Peripheral device ich as stereo glasses, head-mounted 
displays, and trackers. Prerequisite: CSci 185 (Sg a | 
263 Computer Graphics II (3) Hahn and Staff | 
Curves and surfaces ial sampling and ising. Visible surface algorithms | 
Illumination and shad nodels, raytracing and radiosity. Image manipulation | 
9 and texture mapping. Procedural mode Prerequisite: CSci 185 (Spring) | 
454 Design of Human-Computer Interface (3 Sibert and Staff | | 
Design of dialogues for interactive systems. Psvcl il, physiological, lin- " 
Buistic, and perceptual factor \dvantages and tages of various inter- | 
action techniques, command language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design | 


methodology and guidelines. Case studies, research readings, and projects. Pre- 


266 алганд CS« i 210 Spring) SE ii | 
'omputer Animation (3) Hahn and Staff f 
uler angles and quaternion articulated figure motion; forward and inverse ү] | 
Kinematics; kinematic physically based, and behavioral motion control; ren- hil | 
dering problems (temporal aliasing); sound synthesis and synchronization; record- m hts; | 
Ing and editing techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 185 or permission of instructor | | MÀ. 
„a (Fall) |] | | 
“/0 Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and Staff || | 
Representatioi ind space search. Heuristic search. Predicate calculus. Knowl- || 
| ed е represent n and know] e engineering for expert syste | | 
hybrid ind O-O systems. Semantic nets, frames, and natu t I | 
rem provers. Overview of plann learning, neural net e of AI languages | 
‚„_‚ .l'erequisite: CSci 174, 212 Fall Il 
“1 Adaptive Learning Systems I (3) Bock and Staff || | 
"arming as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. De- n | 
lerministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded- I | 
Context systems. The algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning sys- | | 
pins the ory. Design, simulation, and evaluation of collective le rning automata n | 
278 Mos quisite CSci 174, 212 (Fall) | | 
Models of Cognition (3) Bock and Staff [ | 
of Central nervous system as a natural precedent for AI: structure and function |) 
Чоп очоп an | neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular brain func- |) 
I le cognitive process. Intelligence metrics. Genetics and self-organizing Hu 
Systems, Memory mechanisms The psychological basis of learning and behav- h 
283 Кат» С5сі 174, 212 opring, odd years li 
= r Security Systems I (3) Hoffman and Staff 
ес hniques lor security in computer systems. Authentication, logging, autho- | 


"ization 


encryption, international criteria. Effects of operating sy stems and ma- 


138 


284 


285 


299—300 
301 


N 
сл 


326 


338 


339 


342 


34: 


361 


COURSES ОР INSTRUCTION 
chine architecture, countermeasures, risk-analysis systems. Prerequisite: csa 
131 (Fall) м 
Computer Cryptography (3) Hoffman and Ste 
Cryptography and codes. Secure communications using DES and public key 9" 
gorithms. Key management, authentication, and signatures. Secure voice, video 
and data. Securing the Internet. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring) uff 
Information Policy (3) Hoffman and 5# 


Issues related to computers and privacy, equity, freedom of speech, search ар 
ional геѕро? 
»s 118108 
паг) 


seizure, access to personal and governmental information, profess 
sibilities, ethics, criminality, and law enforcement. Examines policy issues! 
written, electronic, and videotape proceedings of recent major cross discipli 


conferences. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Fall) suf 
7 Special Topics (1 to 3) . 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) suff 


Research (arr.) ted 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repe? 


for credit saff 
Thesis Research (3-3) of 
Research and Evaluation Methods (3) Bock and 99 


епі“ 
Methods for the conduct of research and development projects: the scient 


rative: 
method; research/design requirements and objectives: qualitative, quantita ies 
ш 


and case studies; performance metrics; design procedures and control; 80 ей 
ri 


of error and bias; evaluation tools; formal validation methods; oral and W 
reports; documentation standards. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 (Fall) cti 
Advanced Computing Algorithms (3) Choi and* 4 
Graph algorithms, strongly connected components, biconnected compone - 
dominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees, network flow, planarity testing 
partite matching, theory of NP completeness, NP-complete problems. Dest, 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for NP-complete problems. Prere 


site: CSci 212. (Spring, odd years) ) "nm 
Parallel Algorithms (3) Youssef ane ril 
Design and analysis of parallel algorithms. Topics include shared- and dist } 


ando 
uted-memory parallel computation models, graph algorithms, divide-ane™ 


quer algorithms, numerical problems, parallel algorithms for combina" 
optimization methods. Prerequisite: CSci 211, 212. (Spring, even years 
Advanced Topics in Distributed Systems (3) ds 
Seminar on current research and developments in networks and distribute к 
tems. May һе repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 234 (Fall, odd yea E 
Advanced Topics in Computer Architecture (3) Maj 
Seminar on current research and developments in computer art hitecture 

be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 235 (Spring, even vears) 


Advanced Topics in Programming Systems (3) ing” 
ing ^^ 
"cd 


Seminar on current research and developments in computer programm Y 
guages, systems and paradigms. May be repeated for credit Prerequisite 
210 (Spring, odd years) 

Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) veles 
Seminar on current research and developments in computer database T: 


coh 242 
and information retrieval. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: С50 


244 (Fall, odd vears) 


Advanced Topics in Operating Systems (3) "T | 
Seminar on current research and developments in computer operating " | 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 251 (Spring, even 79 

5 Advanced Topics in Software Engineering (3) d NR 
Seminar on current research and developments in software engineering 
dents develop a software package with the aid of available software tools * i 
as requirement tool, design tool, code generators, testing tools, meas cs) 


tools, cost estimation tools. Prerequisite: CSci 255, 256 
Advanced Topics in Interactive Multimedia (3) ime 
Seminar on current research and developments in interactive multi ivit 
Team projects encompassing system design, system production, pro% to! 
tools, project management, cost analysis, prototyping, testing, and ev 
Prerequisite: CSci 260 (Spring, even years) 


(Fall, even Y* 


Cot 


362 Advanced Topics in Human-Computer Interaction (3) 

Seminar on current research and developments in human-computer interac- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 264 (Fall, odd years) 
Advanced Topics in Computer Graphics (3) 

Seminar on current research and developments in computer graphics. Spatial 


367 


and temporal anti-aliasing: hidden-surface algorithms: illumination models, га 
diosity, textural mapping. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 263 
(Fall, even years) 

168 Advanced Topics in Animation and Virtual Reality (3 
Seminar on current research and developments in computer animation and vir- 


tual reality. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 266 Spring, odd 

1 years) 

871 Adaptive Learning Systems П (3) Bock and Staff 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification policies. Environ- 
mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance evaluation of 
collective learning svstems automata. Self-organizing, hierarchical networks of 

. Collective learning cells Prerequisite: CSci 271 (Spring, odd years) 

372 Natural Language Understanding (3) Bock and Staff 
The state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic understanding by 
computer systems. Review of formal, context-free, and transformational gram- 
mars and parsing. Augmented transition networks: problems of complexity, se- 
mantics, and context. Deterministic parsing and semantic parsing. Prerequisite: 

E CSci 270. (Fall, odd vears) 
377 Advanced Topics in Machine Intelligence and Cognition (3) 
Seminar on current research and developments in machine intelligence and 
Cognitive science. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
ы Structor (Fall, even vears) 
383 Computer Security Systems II (3) Hoffman and Staff 


Intrusion detection. Viruses, worms, and other rogue programs. Advanced risk 
analysis methodologies, developing international standards, and computer se- 
Curity models, such as those of Bell and LaPadula, Biba, and Clark and Wilson 
Computer network security. Advanced protection against statistical inference. 
Web security. Biometrics Prerequisite: CSci 283 (Spring, odd years) 
Advanced Topics in Information Assurance (3) 

Seminar on current research and developments in information assurance. May 


387 


3er be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 283 (Spring, even years) 
? Colloquium (0) Staff 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in computer science. Topics to be an- 
398 ача еа each semester (Fall and spring) “th 
“Omputer Science Research (arr.) Staff 


Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 
399 May be repeated for credit : 
" "ISsertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
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“S80 
B. М. ГО/еввогв N.E. Chalofsky, J. Garcia, M. Marquardt, D.L. Fields, Р.Е. Hudson, 

Assistans 80, S.A. Marotta (Chair), S. Confessore 
j апе 8°" L.A. Horvath, r.J Martin (Research), N.O. Berger, J.F. Turner, 
"SSistan, E P.L. Schwallie-Giddis, C.D. Erickson 

Se Tofessorial Lecturer P. Tschudi 

See 1 
leading Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 
lon Speci нь degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Educa- 

“st, and Doctor of Education 


Linkowski, Ј.С. Heddesheimer, D.W. Dew, C.H. Hoare, M. Sashkin, D.R. 


Coy NSELING 


201 р s 
lead Injury Rehabilitation (3) Garcia 


as 
inj IC anatomy and physiology of the brain; causes, types, and severity of head 
ипе 


апа ге 


$. Physical, cognitive, and psychological consequences of head injuries 
habilitation strategies. Prerequisite: Cnsl 251 or 276 


NSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 139 


N 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Special Workshop (arr. ) suf 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi! 
Professional and Ethical Heddesheimer, Garcia, Marotta, Huds” 
Orientation to Counseling (3) 


; ards 
rhe roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standart 


that govern the profession 

Counseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer, Garcia, Erick 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lecture 
demonstrations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite or OF 


current registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors) permission of instruí 
is required for others. Material fee, $25 
Psychosocial Adjustment (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, al 


ski 
Hoare, Hudson, LinkoW? 
id ое? 


working with children and adolescents pe 
Career Counseling (3) Tum 
A consideration of theory, practice, and the body of information related to") 
reer counseling, choice, and development over the life span Prerequisite: 


253, 259 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for othe? 
Material fee, $ tte 
Individual Assessment in Counseling (3) MS 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques Developme" 
systematic case study. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Cnsl 251 
counseling majors); Psyc 131 or Educ 212 or permission of instructor is requ’ 

for others. Material fee, $25 4 
Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Schwallie-C! "x 


An introduction to basic counseling and psychotherapeutic theories ant y^ 
ciated techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cns] 251 (for c? 
seling majors); permission of instructor is required for others 
Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Linkow 
Principles or group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 


í jt? 
yski, Маг, 


rati? 
ther 
arci? 


niques and practice in group counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent regist 
Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required ford 
8 


Social and Cultural Dimensions of Counseling (3) to the 
Basic sociocultural concepts in counseling theory and how they apply m 
practice of the counseling profession. Prerequisite or concurrent registré s 


е ; ; ) 
Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required = dso! 
uds 


Values, Spiritual, and Religious Issues in Counseling (3) nd 


1, 8 
The theoretical and practical intersection of counseling, psychother@P)) y 


mental health considerations with religion and spirituality. The « in mu 
fective and ethically responsible integration of religion and spiritua"? y 


$i 


| А n - coun 
counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for СОШ 


majors); permission of instructor is required for others 00, 
Foundations of School Counseling Heddesheimer, Hue jjs 
K-12/Practicum (3) Schwallie^ ith 
Study of the environmental and specialty elements for school ‹ ounselinB, ide 
special attention to the print iples and practices of school « ounseling. Inc 

100 hours of supervised practicum in a school setting qu 
Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) 068 
History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counseling in employ” s, 
sistance programs. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for * 

seling majors); permission of instructor is required for others Maro? 


) Foundations of Community Counseling/Practicum (3) Erickso 
Description of community counseling settings, problems clients prt T 
consideration of appropriate intervention strategies. Includes 100 hours 
pervised practicum in a community counseling program staf 


Substance Abuse Counseling (3) рибе? 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to substance? . pe 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling major" 

mission of instructor is required for others Maro 
Family Counseling (3) fects’ 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client айе pre 


ilies- 


Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated fam 


COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 141 


requisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for counseling majors); 
permission of instructor is required for others 


272 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Hoare, Marotta 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding 
of sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for counseling majors); permission 
of instructor is required for other 

274 Counseling Older Persons (3) Linkowski 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 
and role changes that occur for older persons. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors) permission ої instructor is required 

4 for others 

?75 Living and Dying: A Counseling Perspective (3 Tschudi 
Survey of fundamental psychosocial issues surrounding grief loss, and life- 
threatening illness. Topics include AIDS, suicide, multiple caregiver's 

... Brief, spirituality, and cross-cultural issues 

276 Foundations of Rehabilitation Counseling/Practicum (3) Turner, Garcia 
Survey of history, philosophy, basic principles, legislation, roles, and services. 
Includes 100 hours of supervised practicum in a rehabilitation counseling pro- 

.. gram 

278 Disability and Case Management (3) Linkowski and Staff 
Case management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 

А disabilities i ny T 

“80 Job Placement and Supported Employment (3) Linkowski, Turner 

"E D development and mo lification pl icement of persons with lisabilities 

“51 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3 Garcia, Turner 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli- 

ї Cations 

285 Internship in Counseling I (3) Staff 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling. 

286 Material Tee, $50 r Я 

456 Internship in Counseling II (3 to 6) Staff 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling. 

293. 94 Material fee, $50 Prerequisite Cnsl 285 Em 

esearch and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
298-99 Thee with an instructor | 

P esis Research (3-3) Staff 

344 Advanced Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Marotta, Linkowski 
А post-master's course on interpersonal process groups, with didactic, ex- 
Periential, and supervisory components. Prerequisite: Cnsl 261 or equivalent; 

352 Permission of instruc tor is required r^ , 

< rganization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) Marotta 
heory and practice of consultation and administration, with focus on school, 
Community, and rehabilitation settings. Research issues. Admission by permis- 

353 ET of instruc tor 
Vork, Identity, and Adult Development (3) Hoare 

i Dno as HDev/HRD 353. | | 

toral Practicum in Counseling (2) Marotta, Linkowski 
“Xperiential learning of advanced counseling and counseling-related compe- 
tenc ies through direct, supervised participation in group work, research, teach- 

158 AT and/or consultation Admission by permission of instructor qi. 
*dvanced Theories of Counseling (3) Garcia 
'urrent research on counseling and psychotherapy process and outcome; criti- 
cal analysis of theory with applications for practice and research. For Ed.S. and 
Ed.D. degree candidates in the field of counseling. Admission by permission of 

359-60 ыгы tor 
~“ctoral Internship in Counseling Marotta, Linkowski, 

361 Sed Counselor Supervision (2-2) Heddesheimer, Саг іа 

390 7e Counseling (arr.) Staff 

391 Disses tation Seminar (3 to 6) Linkowski 
,'5Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 


ferequisite: Cnsl/Educ 390 
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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


208 


209 


210 


261 


262 


281 


341 


)44 


356 


HUMAN 


220 


236 


239 


263 


264 


Lifespan Human Development (3) Hoare, Гад 
Continuity and change in developmental attributes. The developing person" 
relation to social norms, roles, and stage-graded t xpectations from birth 0 
death. Interaction between biogenetics and environment Fall) t 
Child Development (3) Lanthi£ 
Normal development and the familial and social antecedents f developmen 


alat 
mental sequ 


risk. Environments that foster competent children and develo; 2} 
]d abu% 


of childhood vulnerability and trauma. Adulthood consequences of chi 


ind neglect (Spring) of 
a" hie 
Stress, Risk, and Resilience in Adolescent Development (3) Lani je 
Key attributes and problems in adolescent development. Normal idolescelt* 


{ (t 
ypment and contemporary social problems in relation to stress risk, an 


| “ t её 
silience. For graduate students in counseling, psychology, and related a 
topring) = ve 490 
Cultural Effects on Child, Adolescent, Hoare an 


and Adult Development (3) "T 
Effects of culture on the experience and expression of self others, spat е ed 
faith systems, norms, and other attributes. Egocentric and sociocentric @ 


judio? 
immersion as the basis for preju W 
Fall, 


Developmental consequences as a consequence of cultural context s 

i 1 ] d sta! 

Practicum in Human Development (3) Hoare an rin) 
| sprite. 

Open to counseling majors with permission of instructor (Fall and SPE % 


primitive and technological effects. Group 


Internship in Human Development (3) Hoare and » 
Open to counseling majors with permission of instructor (Fall and Pt 
Adult Learning (3) Berger, Confessore Ho 

Same as HRD 281 (Fall) Host 
Emotional and Cognitive Development (3) ‚дечї 
The development and maintenance of emotional competence, ‹ ognitive < hip’ 


jons 
opment, self-esteem, social cognition, and int rpersonal skills Relatio 
between intellectual reasoning and insight (Fall, even years) ног 
Adult Development and Aging (3) j old 
l'heories and research on personality and intelligence in adulthood and co 
Research designs and methods. Implications of developmental data for 


seling and selected professional roles (Spring) ног 
Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) gen 
"he influence of work on identity, intellectual and personality develop 


and other developmental attributes T 
Hoare ane d I 


Issues and Special Topics in Human Development (3 to 6) дад 
Issues and special contemporary topics related to child, adolescent, а 
development. Applications for professional roles (Spring, even yea 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT сиб 
sul 


Special Workshop (arr.) 

Topics to be announced in the Schedule « 
Technology and Human Resource Development (3) 
How technology can best be utilized in the HRD environment á 
CBT, use of the Internet for instruction, and distance learning tet hnique gt! 
International and Multicultural Human Маг 
Resource Development (3) RD p? 
The impact of culture and globalization on U.S. and international ! " 


„redi! 
” cre 
f Classes. May be repeated for tal 


piscussi@” 


grams and practices. Adult learning and organizational change approa ation 
develop and utilize the synergy of workforce diversity. Succ essful intern 

HRD programs sta! 
Foundations of Human Resource Development (3) po" 


: s ar 
How individuals and groups learn and interact within organization y theo” 
: mt 
organizations function and learn. Motivation, group dynamics syster 


m 

organizational culture, and change E f 

: : : sane! 
Design of Adult Learning in Human Resource Development (3) joh 


. , instruC". ae 
Designing and implementing training programs. Topics inc ludé ш mu 
anning ê 


design techniques, designing effective programs, program pl 


269 


281 


282 


284 


286 


287 


289 


290 


293 


ketin 


ing programs 


g techniques, and conducting needs assessments and evaluations of train- 


Organization Diagnosis for HRD (3 Staff 
rhe assessment of organizational conditions, including collection and inter- 
pretation of information rations, and problems (human, st tural, and sys- 
temit Course participants ‹ llect and analyze data to provide solutions to en- 
hance organizational effectiven« 

Internship in Adult Learning and Human Staff 
Resource Development (3 to 6 

Superv sed experience in selected areas of human resource development and 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor 

Work Groups and Teams in Organizations (3 Staff 


Exploration of the nature of work groups and teams as they are utilized in or- 


› skills, 


Banizational settings. Group and team dynamics, facilitating 
and group roles and boundaries 
Explorations in Innovative Learning (3) Chalofsky 
Specialized learning techni ues in non-tradition: 


jnal settings. Top- 


ics are chosen in consultation with students and include areas such as outward- 
bo 1 type activities and creative arts as media for effective adult learning 

Adult Learning (3 Berger, Confessore, Hoare 
Premises and theories used to meet learning needs of adults. Overview of vari- 
ous learning theories and the impact of various stages of adult devel pment on 
learners Topics including self-directed learning, accommodating individual 
learning needs and creation ої effective lea ch jues. Same s HDev 281. 
Strategies for Adult Learning (3 Berger, Confessore 


nd practical cor 


Theoreti in various set- 
ind implement 


ition, and cre- 


cal à yonents of instructiona 


tings, ini tuding corporate training environments. 5 
leaching 


itegies, such as concept attainment 


ative thir King 
Assessing Impact of HRD Efforts (3) Staff 

nowledge and skills needed to evaluate the impact and return on investment 
of HRD efforts. Focus on how to plan and condu 


HRD efforts, including the choi e, development, ant 


evaluations of 


] use of various tools for 
measuring individual, group, and organizi nal cl 
Issues in Human Resource Dev elopment Programs (3 Horvath 
Current issues and topics of importance in the field. Students gather data and 
analyze key topics associated with areas such as globalization, diversity in the 
Workpla e, organizational development, and ethics 
curategi Human Performance Processes (3) Staff 
Verv 


Integral element of organizational strategy. HRD implications of these tools, 


lew of systematic coordination and use of HR management concepts as an 


With an emphasis on building the HR system 
Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) Staff 


Intr duction to the concepts, methods ind skills required for effective consul- 
tration in ог Meeting 
the human needs in or ;anizations, while improving performance and produc- 


livity. Students undertake 1 consulting project in an organization. Prerequisite: 
HRD 269 


janizations, as either an internal or an external consult 


Ürganizational Learning (3) Schwandt 
“arming in an organizational context. Processes through which the organiza- 
Поп аз à system learns, unlearns, changes, and disseminates information. Or- 
Banizationa]l 
using, de 


eser 


learning theories address the processes and barriers of gathering, 
veloping, and retaining knowledge in organizations 
arch and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


9r students who have a specific interest іп a topic related to HRD. An in-depth 
Project " 


Р is completed under the guidance of а ulty The course is 
99-300 Thee individually with an instructor 
120 n" Research (3-3 Staff 
„Pics in Human Resource Development Doctoral Studies (3) Staff 
32 Semi 5 to be announced in the Schedule of Classes | 
327 ç паг: Advanced Issues in Human Resource Development (3) Sashkin 


minar: Applied Research in Human Resource Development (3) Sashkin 
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153 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) Ног? 


Same as Cnsl/HDev 353 


: 5 staf 
363 Foundations of Human Resource Development (3) 5 


within 0 
reas ass 


Relationships between individuals and their interactions in groups 
organizational context. Overview of theoretical foundations of key А 
ciated with HRD. Motivation, systems theory, group dynamic organization 


culture, and 1еагпїї suf 
369 Theory and Design of Organizational Diagnosis (3) ne 
MIU 

Focu n various paradigms through which organizations and their functie 


may be viewed; a variety of analytical models of organizations; technique 


assessing systems ipplic: ition of analysis technique Stal 

374 Work vemm he and Teams in Organizations (3) 9 

l'heoretical understanding and practical considerations of working м1 ith grovt 

ind teams. Group dynamics, facilitating wen leading groups and member! 

Group facilitation techniques across different group settings an« | environ 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) 

Confessor 


380 Advanced Organizational Learning (3) 
rhe psychologic il and sociological paradigms associated with the le Сыл d 
í ollect ive whole 
381 Theory, Research, and Practice 
in Adult Learning Development (3) 
; adults in individual and group learning 


Confess" 


g Tos 


Le ining theories as ipplied to | rot 
i i 

ictions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and sock 1 env 

ments in adult education situation ul 


iml du т 
386 Interdisciplinary Readings in Schwandt, Casey 


Human Resource Development (3) 


= Х сан .aarch W 
Seminal works from various disciplines related to current HRD reset 


practice cuf 
390 Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) qui 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) К 
Prerequisite: HRD/Educ 390 
CRIME IN COMMERCE and CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
See Forensic Sciences 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 415 
A 
The Columbian School of Arts and Sciences Department of East Asian I anguage 
Literatures offers the following courses toward the concentration in Chinese languag? "^ 


literature in the field of Asian Studies. The field leads to the Master of Arts offerets ia 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See Asian Studies and the Elliott Schoo 9 


national Affa 


CHINESE " 
m 
271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3—3) be^ 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and sty prered 1 
Chin 109 or equiv lent (Alternate academic years sta! 
273 Chinese Drama (3) quisi 
Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others Prered 
Chin 109 or equiv ы su! 
277—78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3—3) els His 
Short stories of the Song period Selected readings of Mi ng/Qing nov" yale 
torical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 107 07 equ 
(Alternate academic vears) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
ECONOMICS АМ 
Professors J. Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, М.А. Holman, К.М. Dunn, Jr., R.5 Goldfarb, jj 
Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, К.Р. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S Wi аА inst! 


M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer (Research), P. Labadie, G.L 
D.O. Parsons 


Ad 


Junct Professors T.F. Сат J. Hardt, E.H ) yn, S.N. Kirby 
Clate Profes R.F. Phil \.5. Malik, F.L. Joutz, М.О. Moore, S.M. Suranovis 
I M ). ] 
22. М.А. Ba 
І DM Qi 
У. 1 ‹ D.N k 
М th 
I Г { te 
I 1 if [| г L| 1 A 
1\ 
c derstanding of basic « | i ent to M ( cepted 
bin 1 | 2. Ap] pted 
tthe fal] semester оп] 
equil nt iter ( і es 
tho f r 
( К ine ( | Р 
15 ( і 
me M.A І | t e irom 
| н А МА 
| | \ | 
| | » t earn 
f ) 0 
г those in 1 I | work 
) 0t 15 f € ail 
em { { " " ^ | 
t € à ) 4 1 205 
І 
Cle M he 
H et 
Year Bachelor of Sci: M é 


-See the Ui 
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search, and 24 hours of additional graduate course v 
dissertation research. Students, including those whi 


posal, must enroll in a d 


" 
sertation ad 
se mester ба 

lent to 3o 


iscipline of econom, 


iss ion proj il seminar (Econ 


»romotion to Unit II. Satisfa y performance in the seminar will be equiva 
| | 


hours of Unit Il course work. In cases where knowledge outside the d 
is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 credit hours in Unit II may conse" 


required courses outs he Economics Department 
-18,2 n 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate courses i 
X ono 


220, 221-22, 247, 249,2 280, 283, 28 re designe "T durer Aa he 
discipline y register for third ‚тоир courses? 


ics. Graduat« 
having complete: )I 7—1‹ 218 and 2 or 101 and 102 unless би course dé of 
vel micros 


26C 1р 


tion indicates th hese prerequisites ha ' been waived. Intermedi: lev 
macro courses taken elsewhere usually satisfy this requirement, but introductory 
year courses do not. In addition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the P“ 
ticular course, calculus is required in some sections of graduate economics courses 


` tt " } А ee" 
Courses at the 300 level ffered as the demand warrants and may be repeat 


credit 


History of Economic Thought (3 

Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic the 
Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassi« 1 Synthes is pa adigm and 
temporary revisions o1 the Neoclassical Svnthesis (Fall) s 
Microeconomic Theory (3—3) Fon, y* 
Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory; prerequisite 
lent. Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, gener: equilibrium; prerequP 
Econ 203 (Academic vear pod 
Macroeconomic Theory 1 (3) Bradley, Joutz жү” 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fisc ing 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy (5р7 


it 
Гаре 
llev, Joutz: ; det 


Econ 101 огей 


Macroeconomic Theory II (3 Brad 

inuation of Econ 205. Extens 18 Iternative models 
1 of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy 

unc nty and policy strategy (Fall) 

National Income, Product, and Productivity (3 

Output, input, and productivity relationships by industry 

flow-of-funds, and balance sheets by sector IS ( ccounts for C enalys 

projections (Fall fo 

Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) „ай 

For graduate students in fields other than economics. Differentiation: А tie 


differentiation, and economic optimization problems ‘comparative Sug 
input-output analysis; difference, differential equations, and t сопол 
cations. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus and Econ 217-18 
Mathematical Economics (3—3 M 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economii 


s WI 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergr 1iduates 


mission of instructor (Academic year) 


3 Survey of Economics (3—3) Goldfarb, Holman, Watson: 
Fon, Joutz Malik, P 


А : diate 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and inte аин 
п fields 0 


macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students іт 


economics (Econ 217 and 218 ill and spring 
Managerial Economics (3) Bouliet 
Intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis o n production ? 


Рой 


nd 
market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and investment theory 8 


budgeting. Credit can be earned for only one of Econ 217, 219 ind 220 
ind spring) 

Managerial Economics for MBAs (2) 

Intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis o 
market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and investment tory ud 
budgeting. Credit can be earned for only one of Econ 217, 219, and 24 
and spring) 

Economics in Policy Analysis (3) 

Same as PPol 204 


n produc tion 4 
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222 Benefit-Cost Analysis (3) Cordes 
l'he application of microeconomic theory and welfare economics to the empir- 
ical evaluation of public policies and programs Applied welfare economics as 


e change; tec h 


a framework for policy analysis; empirical measures of wel 
niques of benefit-cost analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent; recom 
mended: Econ 221 


“3-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Aschheim 
Гһеогу of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary American 
6 central banking (Academic year 
433 Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) Staff 
Review of urban and rural development strategies in the LDCs Theories and 
experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm technology, 
3 rural-urban linkages, and planning a service network (Fall) 
237 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) Malik 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and natural 
,. resources development ind management. Prerequisite: Econ 21 (Spring) 
“39 Economics of Defense (3) Staff 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives Analy- 
Sis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the defense in- 
M14» wee base procurement polit V opring) 1 
< Labor Economics (3—3) Goldfarb, Ribar 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand. Analy- 
Sis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation Econ 241 is prerequisite to 
^45. 46 ч оп 242 (Academic year) | 3 
ndustrial Organization (3-3) Kwoka, Snyder 
Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market structure, 
Conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in antitrust 
and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is prerequisite to 
248 ра 246 { Ac ademic year) 

'alth Economics (3) Baily 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery industry 
Policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care services 

249 ўа) 
ndustrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) Brock 

Tinciples of industrial organization, welfare economics, and theories of regu- 
lation, in theory and in practice. Market power, merger analysis, vertical rela- 
tionships entry, and regulation of price and lines of business The study of 
market performance and business practices of the telecommunication industry 

250 srrequisite Econ 101, 217 or equivalent. Offered off campus only 
“arvey of Economic Development (3) Jain, Smith 
“n introduction to economic problems faced by less developed countries. Em- 
Phasis placed on applications to policy-making and evaluation. Prerequisite: 
251 E or 280 or equivalent (Spring) 
4 ортеп Economics I (3) Smith, Jain 
ie application of economic theories, empirical studies, and policy issues 
= economics problems of developing countries, with an emphasis on micro- 
ко aspects. Topics include income distribution and poverty, urban mi- 
multi: peasant and agrarian efficiency, fertility preferenc: industrial policy, 
252 crow enterprise and international trade policy (Fall and spring) 
"opment Economics II (3) Smith 


Jhlinuation of Econ 251, with an emphasis on macroeconomic aspects. 
"ram include new theories of economic growth and general theories of the 
бабра process, тасгоесопотіс stabilization, financial repression and 
..— (Fall ing, debt and aid policies, and applied economy-wide policy models. 
“55 aeons Spring) 

mics of Technological Change (3) Vonortas 


“COr ч Е 
'Omics of research and development; innovation and growth; the role of 


c 
BoVernmen, 


257 egional Е in the development and use of new technology (Spring) 
Study of :Conomics (3) s | ' Yezer 
Simming ^ ond planning and growth models including input-output pro- 

8, and econometric models used by planning agencies; analysis ої 


егте 
(Fall) 


gional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing models 
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I А i rag! 
258 Urban Economics (3) b^ 
Analysis of spatial rel itionships among economic activities within an U 


area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban trans 
257 of 


1 
yortati" 
pet 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite Econ f 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
Public Finance I (3) 

Theoretical and empirical analysis of the economic role of the public st 


ies, Wal? 
ctor a 


; : atrib? 
the effects of public expenditures on resource allocation and income dis, 
and bene 


Gor 


tion. Topics include public goods externalities, social insurance, 


cost analysi (Fall 71507 
Public Finance 11 (3) | ordes, Wty 
T 5 1 ; 
l'heoretical and empirical analysis of the effects of taxes and transfers O ў 
artia 


y 

- sup 
general equilibrium models of tax ins idence, effects of taxes on labor sup. 
and financ: 


allocation of resources and income distribution. Topics include pé 


saving, and portfolio choices о! households and on investment 
decisions of firms (Spring) 
7 Economies of the Former Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (3) " 
Analysis of current economic problems. Topics include industrial policie "| 
trade relations between the lo ji 


se pl 
inalvsis of economie ty 
„d me 


investment cycles in planned economies, 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and comparative € 
cies in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and less develope 


economies. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) pelo” 
e 


Economies of the Former Soviet Union 

and Eastern Europe in Transition (3) „тей 
Analvsis of the transition from centrally planned market e onomies IM yc 
mer Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Admission by permission of ins 
(Spring) sta! 
Economy of China (3—3) wel 
Econ 269: Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems: «i 
opment of the economy since 1949. Econ 270 Examination of critica ion ~ 
lems of development. Prerequisite to Econ 270: Econ 269 or permiss! 
instructor (Academic year) 

Economy of Japan (3) 

Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contributio! 
development (Fall) 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) мӯ 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods 107 


y 
Topics inc lude he 


economic hypotheses and estimating parameters И 
prered 


dasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required: © 
Stat 275 (Fall and spring) Re phil” 
Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Troe nics y 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior Optional to} Иш? 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, an pra 
response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: à course ! 
algebra. Same as Stat 276 (Spring) "m. 
7 Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) l'rost, Joutz, Phillip® sv 


‚„ enft Wa ily 
Application of econometric theory and the use of econometric ой" jsut! 
The cours? galt 


Mav be 


bi 


dents are required to write an empirical research paper 
deals exclusively with either micro or macroeconomic issues 1 
Jo 

f oco 
orem di 
"mE 

]vsis ^ ui 


for credit provided the topic differs 

Economic Forecasting (3) 

Introduction to the theoretical and applied aspects of е‹ onomic 
l'opics include the role of forecasting, univariate time-series апа A 
equation models, multiple series models, and evaluation of forecasts. 
(Spring) Й ano") 


site: Econ 275 or equivalent or permission of instructor GU | 
Moore: 9. echo" 


Survey of International Economics (3) nott O y 
Introductory-level international trade and finance, primarily for ЕШ and p 
students l'opics include the economic effects of trade liberalization a) d 
tection, exchange rate determination, and macroeconomic policies ! 
economy. Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 


281 


282 


284 


485-86 


290 


291 


эс 


295 


348 


149 


International Trade Theory (3) Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 
International trade theory, including alternative models of the gains fr trade 
and evaluations of the new justifications for protectionisn sis of 
commercial policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with multinational 
corporatio Prerequisite: most sections require idu r permission of 
Instructor Fall 

International Finance and Dunn, Pelzman 
Open-Economy Macroeconomics (3) 

International finance, including alternative models of b e of [ ents b« 
havior and adjustment payments accounting, exchange market nd alterna 
live exchange-rate regime (5pri ) 

Survey of International Trade Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 


Theory and Policy (3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Survey 


есопотісѕ and policy; application of comparative advantage and 
ments for trade; impact of trade on a domestic economy; new ar 

lectionism; regional trading bloc (Fall and spr 

Survey of International Macroeconomics Dunn, Moore, 
ànd Finance Theory and Policy (3 Pelzman, Suranovic 
For graduate students in fields other than economics Open-economy macro 
economics; international finance; balance of payments accounting; exchange 
markets; alternative models of balance of payments determination and adjust- 
ment; behavior of flexible exchange rate svstem (Fall and spring 
Economic Development of Latin America (3 

Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American « 

tuting industrialization; inflation; problems of underen nent 

distribution Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports 

development regional and global economic integration; foreign 
multinational enterprise, and technology transfer Academi« 


Princ iples of Demography (3) 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis 
of Population size, distribution, and composition; de 


its and conse 


quences of population t 
Soc/Stat 290 (Fall) 
Me 


ends. Departmental prerequi 


thods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 


asic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration population es- 
timates 


\ апа projections estimation of demographi measures from incomplete 
d: | | t 291 

om De artmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/stat 291 (Spring 
Special Topics (3) Staff 


Opics vary depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability 
Fall and spring) 

*àding and Research (3 

Amited to master's degree candidates 

esis Research (3—3) 


seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Bradley, Joutz, Labadie 
Bent topi з in macroeconomi Prerequisite: Econ 2t 
omic Methodology (3) Goldfarb 
в c пойоіову of economics, review of selected issues and toy 5 Prerequisite 
Semina. 7 of graduate courses in economic tl у ка 
Selected 1 rice Theory | ) josni 
Seminar. Mat cem F 
шш, :] athematical Economics (3) | Fon 
‘ve study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, risk 


and | . . ш 
> ~ certainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 215-16 


Semin, T 
minar: Monetary Theory (3 Aschheim, Bradley 


Semin, lopment in monetary theory | 
ment. oe Economics (3 Gol 
Seminar. 1, lems in theory and policy 
nn ndustrial Organization (3) Kwoka, Snyder 


of W Of recent lit 
d Instructor 


seminar: 4 r 
Ac me: Health Economics (3) Baily 
; dvanced toy 


instructo 


erature and current policy issues. Admission by permission 


lcs in health economics. Prerequisite: Econ 248 or permission of 
I 
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р" i . А Smit? 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) » 
T ted topics of ct! 5 


Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or sele 
51 and 252 or permission of instructor 


intere 'rerequisite 1: 1 
policy interest. Prerequisite Ecor s Wals 


Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
Selected topics of current interest 4 
7 Seminar: Formerly Centrally pelzo” 
Planned Economies (3) " 
Advanced analysis of the transition to markets in formerly centrally plan? 


ion of instructor. " 
Dunn, Pelz? 


Seminar: International novi 
» Sura, 
Moore , Su field 


Economic Theory (3) ^ 
Primarilv for doctoral students. Examination of recent contributions in this " 
Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) : 
l'opics selected from current significant policy problems quí 
7 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) ў 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critic al anal ; 
rent research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development 0 с 


Corde 


economies. Prerequisite: Econ 267 and 268, or permiss 


vind 
sertation research strategies qui 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) н 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general € 
May be repeated for credit. aul 
Dissertation Research (arr.) У 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ‹ redit. 


iati? 
„aminat 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP e 
Professors J.G. Boswell, D.A. Moore, S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, Ю.Н. Holmes (Choi 
Worth, L.E. Powell, С. Confessore, Е.В. Howerton, Jr., І.С. Rotberg (Research 

Futrell, R.O. Mueller, T.R. Wolanin (Research) Ka? 
Associate Professors W.F. Lynch, H.I. Willett, С.В. Stapp, С.В. Jackson, В.Н. 

J. Gomez, Y. Nakib 
Assistant Professors P 


з, We 
Freitag, К. Lad, J.H. Williams, A.J. Kezar, S.A. MeDad® 
Brown, V. Torres, M.D. Corry, S.K. Patrick 


duc 


Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of E 
, or univ? ji 
lergr? и 


Departmental prerequisite: A bachelor's degree from an accredited college ; 
is prerequisite to all 200-level courses. With permission of the instructor, unt 
in their senior year may enroll in 200-level courses 


201-2 International Education (3-3) hey тей 
A study of a selected sample of international education systems ast p v 
culture, history, development, values, people, and current ‹ hanges: ^. ggf 
techniques to develop a global frame of reference International resours 
nizations, and resources unique to the Washington area are utilized. 
(Academic year) 

Comparative Education (3) 

A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practice 
representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis 0! 
of a methodology for comparative study (Fall) 

International Experiences (1 to 6) 
Travel to a foreign country for specific 
mission of the instructor. 

American Education: An In-Depth Overview for 
International Students (3) 

The nature and organization of American education in a socia 
philosophical context; understanding contemporary change and 
flected in the education system (Spring) 
Telecommunications in Education (3) 

Telecommunication technology in education and training cont 
gain practical understanding of networks, wave transmission, fibe 
lites, and how these systems support various electronic devices. 
Educ 180 or equivalent (Summer) 


s 019 


seai0n ?/ 
study and research. Admis! d 
) 
Мх 


how ! 


2 


12 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 


to Measurement and Data Analysis (3) 
First-level course in social science research methods. Overview of basic mea- 


Surement concepts, educational and psychological testing, and descriptive data 
analysis (measures of shape, location, and dispersio: rrelation 

214 (Fall spring, and summer 

“14 History of American Education Reform (3 Jackson and Staff 
Ап examination of how evolving American idea socia yntexts, and ideas 
about education havi propelled and opposed education reform efforts ugh 

220 E history (Fall) 

**" Experimental Course (arr Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit 

221 _ -"hre topic differ 

“<4 Internship: International Education (3 Moore, Williams 
Service in an international education institution or related program to enable 

22» ^ student to connect theory to practice (Fall and spring 

^* Museum Studies (3) Stapp 
Ап overview of the museum as an environment for learning onsidering the 
Influence of institutional history and organizational structure on the museum's 
mission of serving the public. Admission by permission of instructor 

23 Summer) 

“9 Museum Audiences (3) Staff 
À survey of the museum's diverse audience emphasizing itions for 
effective programming, with attention to audience research n by per- 

24 чоти (Fall) s 
- unication Skills (3) Staff 
heory of and practice in the development of communication skills in th« 
Museum. Educational coni epts; teaching strategi echniques; institu- 
tional liaison and group process. Admission by p f the instructor 
225 (Summer) 
r “ducation and Development: Sub-Saharan Africa (3 Williams 
view and application of the relevant findings of the social sciences to the 
Problems and issues of education and development in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
nternship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stapp 
Our-day a-week placement in € ducation dep irtments in area museums super- 
Vised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus seminar includes 
227 ма! proposal writing Admission by permission of instructor Spring) 
, seum Evaluation (3) Stapp 
‘Valuation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. Review of 
ees h on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit evaluations 
228 Selection by permission of instructor Spring and summer) 
nvestia Topics in International Education (3) Moore, Williams 
tele oe" of historic al development of international education; research on 
missio; ор" s of general importance to the field of international education Ad- 
229 istory 2 permission of instructor (Fall) 
The € Educational Technology (3 Corry 
and e opment of educational technology and the changes in social v lues 
and « Icational philosophy that have shaped modern applications Fall 
230 Man Ping) 
"or ens Computer Applications (3) Ferrante 
re conces rs and prospective managers in education n 1 human rac ices who 
to — with the automation of their operations. Basic | rine iples needed 
4 Mission учеа еннан ind manage ап information system. Prerequisite: per- 
?31 E mation instruc tor | (Spring and summer 
Design c Hardware Systems (3) | Corry 
ya, Duters y ў implementation of educational h rdware systems, including com 
“32 кА, networks, у ideo systems, and ITV 
Theory - ducational Media and 1 echnology (3 Corry 
>, Media "^ practice of educational technology. K racteristics of different 
233 Supervised. iples of application, and issues concerning their appropriate use 
uman Br eriam e in Educ ation and Staff 
Admission b отасини d aa А 
y permission of instructor (Fall and spring 


RSES OF INSTR 


` „е a Р na 
Computers in Education and Human Development (3) ( > 
f - п ; n i cational 
The research and practice s irround ng the use of computer n € au т 
training settings. Students will acquire the practical knowledg: er to 
development and evaluation of computer-related curricula through projects 


case studies "affí 

Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) - 

ictice of creating educational software; psychologit al bas? 

learning; instructional programs а tools; ай, 
ipplications; interactive media. Students design and evalualé® 
Educ 232 or permission of instructo® 

Qr 


iw иһ dist 
1 of dist! s 


icational program Prerequisite 
Critical Issues in Distance Education (3 
Historical, conceptual, theoretical, and ti issues associated 
education as a foundation for res | al | T ie domail 
education as well as adult learning, educational systems design 
ministration and policy. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 
Instructional Needs Analvsis (3) 
Ап introduction to the role of instructional needs analysis and assessment 4, 
design and development of instruction. Key elements of the 
sign cycle. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Fi 
Technology and Disabilities (3) 
Assistive technology as it impacts the lives of people with dis 
ing the performance of tasks related to employment, education and actiV 
daily living. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (I ng and $ 


Learning Technologies and Organizations (3 


The role of learning technology in organizations, learning in the workplace 
knowledge management in corporations, schools, and universities prerequ^ 
Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Proposal Writing (3) 

The preparation of proposals for educational, business 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many st 
illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in coope 
nization or agency (Fall and summer) 

Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3 ini 
Current leadership theory and systems behavior in th jntext of aimi 
tive practice in ‹ ducational settings. Key elements of leadership @Л‹ jo 
ment. The impact of context, culture, power, politics, ‹ hange, « ommunic 
ind organizational learning on administration (Fall) 

Human Relations in Educational Management (3) 

Appl cation of current theory and research findings 

motivation, change, conflict management, and communi 

working with individuals and groups within organization 

Managing Multicultural Environments (3) 

Application of mult 

diverse school environments, communicating with families, 
sional development activities and increasii 

Administrative Issues in Education (3) 

The impact of major social, political, economic, and education 
of school leaders and the delivery and quality of programs and service 
(Spring) 

Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3 

The roles and functions of educational leaders in the areas 

tion of pe rsonne 


development, instructional supervision, and evalua 
studen 


and practice to increase teacher effectiveness and improve 
through supervisory — 5 (Fall) 

The Principalship, K-12 ( 

A general introduction cote principalship. Stresses le pe 


100, 
огу, le 
ff deve ;Jopme 
Jeratio 
and ей? 


Ном“ 


¿ement tasks іп instruc oh curriculum bién st 
interagency services, student learning, and policy cons! 
nanagement and communication within a changing 

environment Fall) 
Sepe ision in the E lementary and Secondary School (3) 


For ехрегіеп‹ eat md administrators. Legal and policy sup? 
dern 


sonnel evaluation supervisory practices. Review of mí 
248. 


concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite Educ 


153 


265 Developing World Wide Web Materials for Education (3) Соггу 
The design development, integration, and use of World Wide Web resources in 


education and training concepts. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall 
and spring) r 

467 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Staff 
Super sed practic il experience in college student deve opment programs. Ad 

268 Ке by permission of instructor Fall and sprir 

Ower, Leadership, and Education (3) Jackson and Staff 

The nature of power, leadership, and education; the relat hip of power 

lo leader hip; the essential nature of educatior the exercise of power and 
jo leadership in i democrat etting 

^1 Education Polic y (3) Jackson, Wolanin 
An introduction to the policy cycle, pol tors, and how major federal edu 

>, «lion poli ies play out at the state and local leve T 

*^* Educational Planning (3 Staff 
Àn exam nation of the planning movement ed ition: it torical develop- 
Шеп! and the recent shift in premis: OI xt, and expectatior Different 
approaches to the plannin proce ts relationship to the cepts of systems 
and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regiona aspect e of research, and 

3», JVerview of main analytical te hniques currently ir 

ia Foundations of College Student Development (3) l'orres 
College tudent development theories, practices, and proł including his- 
torical o erview and human development theories related to college students 

T (Fall) 

“5 School Finance (3 Staff 
The financing of public elementary and secondary education in the United 
States current revenue sources, distribution decisions, and trends in the fiscal 
Operations of schools igation, finan ( es, and t t nvestments ої 

“76 баг moni | «a m { i 

mmunity Relations (3) Wi Lad 

1е purpose, scope, essential elements, and mpact of a su | school-com- 
munity relation: program. Community power structures, the roles of policy and 
“eade rship, communication te hniques for interacting with various audiences 
and the me dia, evaluation of public relations and marketing for educational 

277 Institutions Fall) 

' "Yhamics of Change (3) Boswell and Staff 
ісу alysis of the process of change particularly as it relate to educational pol- 
M parison of theor inalytical tools; historical precedents examples of 

278 School Ene policies 
The ) Law (3 
ноо ева basis of education and public schools in th« hy nited 
fluence sc) non and federal statutes that guide school law Leg 
plication, 1001 policy. ( onsicention ot practical st hool sit + ns for legal im- 
Prevent », development of SKIS LO research legal issues ecu поо ind 

279 lacticur ‘aw measures (5pring + 
"rac fle ү in Supervision (3 to 6) McDor 

».. instru, x experience in supen sion of instruction. Admi | 

80 Internshi, i (Fall and spring) b: ге а 
Dstructic, in Supervision and McDonald, Powell 
Service i nal Leadership (3 to 6) | | 

2 tems; inter 51001 situation directed by the University's faculty and school sys- 

<81 Тоташ. lon of theory ind practice х 
htrodu. н Аманоп: Theory and Practice (3) Т kson 
tion Modal to the theory of evaluation of social programs, alternative — 

» and soci », methodologies associated witł program evaluation, and political 

“82 *! contexts of evaluation 


B Administ, 


Services on of College Student Development Staff 

An overview Programs (3) 

sessment d of student affairs DEN practices, including needs as- 

opment, a anning models, budgeting policy development, program devel- 
acility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission by 


Perm 
iss 
ton of instructor (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Higher Education in the United States (3) Kezar, Md 
History, philosophy, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and treno? 
higher education in the United States (Fall and spring) 4 
Administration of Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Brow 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universi? 
duties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) 
Education and National Development (3) 

Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes to national 


Н? 
velopment. Іп addition to economic growth and civic identity what consti qf 
»g movil 


Bosw?" 


national development in advanced industrial societies and societi« 
industrialism? What role does education play in promoting this proc uw 
Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) ut 
Same as AmSt 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum е if 
tion with current scholarship in architectural history, material culture eo 
history, and women’s studies. Extensive use of Washington museum resou " 
Open to undergraduate and graduate students; admission by permission 0" 
structor (Fall) gta! 
Instructional Design (3) " 
Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for leat? j 
Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curriculum/content, selecting a} 
implementing methods and techniques, selecting appropriate devices ane d 
uating instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring 

summer) qii 
Practicum in Educational Policy Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Jackson m 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by perm 

of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 281 (Fall, spring, and summer) ad 
Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) : 

Individual research under guidance of a staff membe 


.onfer? 
г. Program and ¢ onfe 


arranged with an instructor (Academic year) Р ju 


5 Quantitative Methods II: Holmes, Paratore, Mueller. 


299—300 
301 


Research Design and Data Analysis (3) scie 


Required of all GSEHD master's students. Second-level course in social a 
research methods. Emphasis on research design and inferential data a" 
(t test, ANOVA, simple regression). Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivale? 
(Fall, spring, and summer) sul 
Thesis Research (3—3) ste 
Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Practices in Education (3) n d 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to 5? 
plexities of the educational process. Topics vary but concern educati ye 
individual process and as sociocultural preservation and гепема^ 1а) 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, 

Basic Inferential Data Analysis (3) m 
Required of all GSEHD doctoral students. Topics in« lude one- and P elf? 
ANOVA, correlation, simple linear regression, and selec ted nonp? ws” 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or equivalent; an entry assessmen 


„йй 
Muelle? 


passed (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Quantitative Data Analysis (3 to 6) 
Multivariate analvsis methods such as factor analysis 
modeling. Analyses performed with commonly used statistic al softw 


al ed 
and structural ac 
are f 


(Summer) 

Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, 
Research Design and Analysis (3) f сайр 
Required of all GSEHD doctoral students. In-depth exploration Tlect 

a СОНУ” d 
(Spring! s 


Muelle? 


strategies, research design selection, instrumentation, and dat 
analysis procedures. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent 
Qualitative Research Methods (3) 

A general introduction to qualitative research procedures in soc 
search. Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis 
Practicum in Qualitative Research Methods (3) 

The development of data collection and analysis skills throug 
field-based qualitative research. Prerequisite: Educ 307 


m 
ial scie™ 
r 


y 
h the cond 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


320 The Politics of Education (3) Wolanin 
Examination of the contextual factors (constitutional, historical, ideological and 
economic) as well as specific factors (interest groups and executive leadership) 
involved in making educational policy 

Education, Government, and the Economy (3) Nakib 
The relationship among education, the economy, and government: school fi- 
nance, teacher « ompensation, effects of school funding on student outcomes, 
School choice and charter schools, school-to-career preparation Spring) 
Education Policy Implementation (3) Nakib 
Mechanisms for implementing policy (regulations, categorical and block 
grants, tax incentives, etc.); case studies of successful and failed policy im- 
plementation; project management tools. Prerequisite: Educ 271 or equivalent 
(Fall) 

Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) Jackson 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: design, 
Implementation, analysis, and utilization. Prerequisite: Educ 281 

Personnel Administration (3) Howerton, Willett 
Human resource management: planning, recruitment, selection, placement and 


329 


331 


Induction, staff development, rewards, and negotiations. Issues and legislation 
that influence personnel functions and policy; communication skills for human 


334 pun e leadership (Fall). 
octoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) Jackson, Boswell 
Supervised internship in education or human services settings for advanced 
en toral students (Fall, spring and summer) 
Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Futrell, Rotberg 
Methods of analysis used in the study of educational policy issues. Case stud- 
tes on a range of policy issues and trends, including testing and accountability, 
School finance, school choice, and the federal role Prerequisite: Educ 295. 
E (Fall) 
45 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (3) Rotberg 
1е process by which federal policy is made and implemented by states and 
School districts. Case studies Assumptions and objectives; criteria for assessing 
353 ^ tiveness; and federal, state, and local roles (Spring) s 
seminar: Higher Education Ferrante, Brown, Confessore 
354 ser ninistration (arr.) f1 
355 К Administration and Supervision (arr.) Staff 
a minar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Staff 


"Dplication of the theories and principles of administration to public and pri- 
Vate schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervision. 
369 E dmission by permission of instructor 
School Business Management (3) Staff 
, anagement and control of the business functions of school districts. Assess- 
Ing, planning, developing, and presenting educational budgets; the legal con- 
®xts affecting school business management. Risk management and school-site 
E budgeting. ~ (Fall) 
Dlernshiy in Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Brown 
service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the co- 


ing institution to integrate theory and practice. Admission by permission 

373 чумама (Spring) 
5». "ommunity/Junior College (3) Staff 
uni, С year ( ollege as it relates to secondary education, four-vear colleges, and 
rsities, Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and special 


or у ! 
374 Problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) 


Au Ri" qua ; ‚ . 
; Tent Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Confessore 


37 y requisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) 

j ning Higher Education (3) Brown 
Е iio Sis of private, state, federal, and other revenue sources; strategic planning, 
179 Bram budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) 

/ studistration and Governance of Two-Year Colleges (3) Confessore 

á Y of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative and gov- 


mance 
" 7 Patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 
- "Ie0ry and structure of two-year ‹ ollege organization (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Willett and sul 


1 struc 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal $0 


^ 16 
ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and ас adem 


program \opring) 
College and University Curriculum (3) Confessore, 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues problems evaluation, 


мора 
an 


is in the higher education curriculum (Fall) je 
› Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) Confessore, Mé ри, 
Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for adi 
learners. Assessing needs, writing objec tives, selecting currk ulum/cont^^ 
selecting and implementing methods and techniques, selecting approp™ 
mediating devices, and evaluating instruction (Spring 
College and University Governance (3) 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns and 


score 
Ferrante, С onfess?” 


relationships d 
higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall) 
Problems and Practices in Confessore, 
Educational Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 

lication of principles and practices concerned with ¢ hange 


мМсйз® 


"| 
and evaluat” 


of educational administration 

Internship: Administration (3 to 6) 
бй 

Service in an educational institution or education-related program direc 


„1% 
Willett, Номе? 


the University's faculty w 
Case Studies in Higher Ferrante, Confessore Br 
Education Administration (3) and 
An analvsis of case studies related to administrative functions in ‹ ollege* 
universities 

Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to б) isse 
Required of all departmental Ed.D degree candidates. Approval of the © 
tation research proposal by the dissertation committee is necessar) for su 
ful completion of the seminar Admission by permission of instruc tor. 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Prerequisite: Educ 390 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING - ys 
o 

Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang (Chair), N KyriakoP р 
T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J. Harrington, W. Wasylkiwskyj, М.А Alexandridis: 
Loew, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul, M. Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Resear cg 

Adjunct Professors P.J. Crepeau, A. Schneider, W.D. Jackson, J.R Silverma® 
Heidbreder, O.S. Mazzoni, R.K. Lay 

Professorial Lecturers A.K. Mehrotra, R.M. Finn, D.R. Smith, D.M. Le Vine, J 
C. Alexander, Jr 

Associate Professors D. Saha, K.B. Eom, B.R. Vojcic, C.E. Korman 

Associate Professorial Lecturers E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls, J.J. Knab, M.R Berman 

Assistant Professors M. Doroslovacki, Z. Guo, S. Subramaniam 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Mitchell, B.K. Yi 


в, william" 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading t 


ter's, professional, and doctoral degrees 


201 Computer Systems Architecture (3) 
Design of microprocessor based digital computer systems 
n 
Data va 
иву?» у 
тай“ 


based memory and I/O subsystems, caches, memory manageme 
multiple processors. Superpipelined and superscalar processors. 
on the system buses. Advanced designs of the memory and I О 
caches, and memorv management units. Processor and cache perfor! 
sues. Prerequisite: ECE 181 (Fall and spring) 

Linear Systems Theory (3) Kyriako 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include 

linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic lir 
cept of state and solution of the state equation, ‹ ontrollability ап‹ sti 
ity, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state % 


(Fall and spring) 


. айд” 
poulos ү 80° 
actor sp? ji 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 157 


*03 Stochastic Processes in Engineering (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Basic con« epts of probability and random variables: characterization and func- 
tions, limit theorems. Random processes: characterization, stationarity, power 


Spectrum, and linear filtering. Optimum linear systems: orthogonality princi- 


ple. Discrete and continuous Markov ch 


Elements of queuing theory. Pre 


an, equisite: ECE 12, ApSc 115, or equivalent (Fall an 

204 Sequential Machines (3) idis and Staff 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, st ation, infor- 
mation losslessness, state minimization in inci mpletely specified tables par- 
lial theory, dec ymposition of machines, asynchronous machine design, struc 
tural simplicity, and desi with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays). 

к Prerequisite CSci 123, ЕСЕ 182 Fall, rs) 
ractals and Their Applications (3) Lowe 
Contemporary methods in fractal analysis. Basic mathematics of fractals; frac- 
tal dimension; fractional Brownian motion (fBn) and generalized dimensions 
iterated function systems; fractal interpolation functions, fractal dimension in 
3D Morphology. Models and image compression. Student research projects 

2% prerequisite ECE 203 and either 211 or 219 (Spring, odd years) 

igh-Performance Processors (3) Alexandridis 

Superpipelined superscalar, and VLIW processors tion-level paral- 
elism Multiple instruction issue and machine parallelism. Data dependencies 
"ranch « ontrol hazards, and ex« eptions Load/store architectures. Parallel multi- 
threaded processors. Survey of current machines. Prerequisite: ECE 182. 

> "all, even years) 

^08 Digital Image Processing (3) Loew and Staff 
Properties of images and visual systems. Image acquisition, sampling, quanti- 


H 
and two-dimensional image transform techniques; enhancement 


zation, One 


and restoration, Image coding and data « ompression. Segmentation, represen- 


lation, boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding. Computer 
209 applic ations and projects. Prerequisite: ECE 202 Spring, odd years) ) 
“ata Compression Techniques for Doroslovacki 
Speech, Image and Video (3) 
Зас Bround ор signals, information theory, transforms, human perception and 
Metric з. Source coding. Lossless and lossy « ympression tec hniques Vector 
quantizers, Transform coding Speech structure, prediction and compression 
Still image « ompression Video « ompression. ( ompression standards Prereq- 
210 rien permission of instructor (Fall | 
: Pplied Electromagnetics (3) Lang and Staff 
®View of Maxwell's equations; electromagnetics of circuits, plane wave prop- 
“Воп; transmission lines; waveguides; radiating systems; rec eiving antennas 
and pattern rec iprocity, array antennas; electromagnetic properties of materials 
Anductors, crystals, devices; optical transmission. Prerequisite: ECE 32; 
211 51050114 ‚_ (Fall and spring) à 1 
8 and Transforms in Engineering (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
“Presentation of discrete and analog signals as sums of canonical elementary 
dec ions; normal equations and the LMS approximation theory, singul ir value 
trap, оп for discrete and continuous signals; application of classical 
&nalysi (Веогу; application of wavelets to data compression and numerical 
212 Network, er equisite ECE 12; ApSc 114 (Fall and spring) 
Network Analysis (3) | Zaghloul and Staff 
inear ; ‘theorems functions, and properties. Introduction to the theory of non- 
other me tworks, nonlinear resistive network equation formulation, hybrid and 
State в onlinea; equations. Nonlinear dynamic network equation formulation, 
к conser е, conditions for existence. Conc epts of stability in nonlinear networks, 
“13 Sign е and Lagrangian networks and systems (I all, odd years) 
esign pce Circuits (3) | Zaghloul апа Staff 
Чп» е‹ niques for large-scale digital systems design environment algo- 
evel о a ture issues, use of VJDL for system design and simulation, logic 
design ulation, switch level simulation, synthesis tools timing verification 
PCR and simulation using commercial VLSIC CAD tools. Prerequisite: 
214 126 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


VLSI D 


'an 


esign (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Ced design and analysis tec hniques for VLSI circuits. Design of reliable 
SI cin - : 

!ICuits, noise consideration, semi-custom design gateways. Techniques 


) 
|| | 
| 
| 
| 
pi 
| | 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Students desit 
ЕСЕ 17 


for data-path and data- ontrol design. Simulation techniques 
VLSI svstem using CAD computer and simulate design Prerequisite: 
or permission of instructor (Fall) ff 
215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) Lee and ү 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, d 4 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington synths 
techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis rhree-te™ 
nal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and time dose 
Prerequisite: ECE 202 or permission of course director (Fall, even yee? f 
216 Active and Distributed Networks (3) Lee and ys 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources, NIC, ope 


tor, and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distributed ne 
215. 


RL, ant 


two 


analysis and synthesis—computer-aided design. Prerequisite: ECE 
(Spring, odd years) 

217 Neural Networks (3) Zaghloul and“ 
Theorv of neural network models, relation to biological models Ехатр c 


known models. Possible applications of neural networks. Neural networ o 
g blocks. Exampl™ 


T 
mi 


implementations, digital vs. analog арргоа‹ hes. Buildin 
realized neural networks (Spring) T 
218 Analog VLSI Circuit Design (3) Zaghloul ane: v 
MOS technology: building blocks, devices, capacitors, limitations. Of A 
amplifiers and other analog systems. Layout examples and design princ 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circuits: 
uisite: ECE 126 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) as 
219 Computational Techniques in Electrical Engineering (3) Vojcic ane” 4 
Introduction to linear algebra and vector spaces as applied to networ i 
electrical systems. Orthogonal bases, projections, and least squares Fast wil 
transforms. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors with applications Computation gj 
matrices. Constrained optimization in electrical systems Network mode” 
applications. Prerequisite: ECE 12, ApSc 114 
220 Pattern Recognition (3) 
Random vectors, transformations. Hypothesis testing, 
sequential methods. Bayes, other linear ‹ lassifiers. Parameter 
learning, and dimensionality reduction. Nonparametric methods; clu 
feature selection and ordering. Syntactic methods; grammatic al 10 
Computer applications and projects Prerequisite: ECE 203 (Fall, odi j 
221 Physical Electronics I (3) Pardav i-Horvath e 
l'heoretical principles underlying the operation of ele tronic device sh 
dations of quantum me hanics: Lagrangian and Hamiltonian. 
of quantum mechanics. Particle-wave duality. Uncertainty ге!8 
Quantum theory of electronics. “Partic le in a box"-electron in 8 p 
(Fall) $ 
222 Physical Electronics II (3) Pardavi-Horvath it 
The Boltzmann transport equation. Partic le statistics (Maxwell-Bo heo ^. 
Bose-Einstein, Fermi-Dirac distribution). Electrons in a crystal: ban? : roel” 
semiconductors. Band-structure engineering: physical print iples of Asp 
tronic and semiconducting devices; lasers. Prerequisite: ECE 221. 4 


eratio d 
ipl” 
" 


qui 


далі; 
Wasylkiwsky) z e 
modulation "t 
:chanism$: ^ ye 
„ystems * 
] system " 


odd vears) 

223 Optical Communications Systems (3) 
Optical communications ¢ hannels; survey of laser sources; 
sight links; system models and analysis; detection, noise mé 
nal-to-noise analysis; optical-fiber waveguides, repeaters, ап‹ 
integrated optical components, fiber optic networks. Prerequisite: 9 
(Spring, odd vears) 

224 Electronics of Lasers (3) wer? 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein « oefficients, ID" ani 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser: ong СЕ 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers Prerequisil& 
or equivalent (Fall, every third year) EAM 

225 Device Electronics (3) Korman у 
Semiconductor device concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion, Т o 
tion. Analysis of Schottky and Ohmic contacts, pn junctions, ^e Í Т, 
Modeling and analysis of semiconductor devices su« h as МС )SFET: 


a 


159 


bipolar transistors. Numerical modeling of semiconductor devices to CAD of 


VLSI circuits. Prerequisite: ECI 121 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 

“26 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) Kahn Staff 
Propagation in stepped-index and gradient-index optical fibers: scattering and 
attenuation, phase velocity woup velocity mpuise response, energy trans- 
port, ray tracing, G »—-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. Directional 
Couplers, modulat ind deflecto Dibers and surface films. Coupled-mode 
theory, Pri requisite: ECE 210 spring, even vt 

227 Data and ( omputer Communications 
Connection of computer: int bute T Network sta 
Cols, electrical interface oden muit exer ncentrat 
Switches, packet switching, data transmissi € es, erro! 
ànd wide area network Internet, multiserver network higl 
distributed databas: Prerequisite: ECE 11 ( 

+ (Spring) 

"^9 Automata and Formal Languages | Della Torre 
Regular expr ssions. Turi nachines, recursive functions, predicate calculus, 
ind comput ibility. Formal language theorv, including grammatical « nstruc- 
lion, recognizers, relation hips betwee achine id mmars. Prerequisite 

230 poci 123; ЕСІ 140 Fall and sp : 
Microprogramming (3) Mexandridis 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogrammitr Microprogram- 
ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, includ g specific ap- 
Plications of thes to the design of current computer systems and their inter 
faces with re il-time syster Prerequisite: ECE 1 01 »pring, ever 

231 Es) 
ault-Tolerant Systems (3) 

"Ault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital ‹ 
as à diagnostic t Ol, design of easily tested and fault-toler sys 
239 = ЕСІ 182 or 201 (Fall, odd vears У к tae g 
Plied Magnetism (3 Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 


^8Ssilication of magnetic n 
Magnetic materi ils 
Magnets, m 


Magneti 1 


Applications to microw: 


і hard 
ianent 


ieto-optics, magnetost es rs. Electric 
Power Superconducting devices ite: ECE 211 opring, even 
233 рез) 
Microwaves and Components (3 Kahn and Staff 
High-frequency transmission lines ystems itching techniques, 
Scattering parameters, tran [ !геспопа1! couplers, cavity res- 
suona Faraday rotation, ferrite | circu Prerequisite: ECE 
2 | 
434 Wave i sa Mond 
жаз ropagation (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staf 
““ctromagneti: ind acoustic propagation in inhomogeneous media, WKB ap- 
Proximation geometrical optics, layered media. Stationarv phase and steepest 
Prenent evaluation of integrals; application to field computation at caustics 
235 4 мые ЕСЕ 236 even years) 
, *nnas (3) Kahn а 
Ке Solution of Maxwell's equation in terms of rrent sou " р‹ 
ing ani seorems geometrical optics appr r - as 
Attn ennas, theory of arrays, and о spt ennas and 
436 р là types Prerequisite: ECE 210 аа vea 


lec Vas 
1 tromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


PrOximation, а терь ы, sim] абан pe — » i К масы oe 

ion techn > Creeping waves PM ащ х г гашта ux: ppl мра 
tereo uques in radiation and scattering: Rayleigh ippr iations 
237 Wave. site: ECE 210, 211, 219 Fall, odd years 

рр. > in Random Media (3) Lang and Staff 


and scattering of electromagnetic justic waves in 


dia, s attering from rough surfaces niy distributed parti- 


S 1 
8C inj Dulenc Applications to propagation nd fog. Laser beam 
x > 1 
ы 1 lations. remote sensing, and communic: | modeling. Monte 
аго 4 | 
“mulation. Prerequisite: ECE 203, 236 (Fall, even vears) 


| 
| 


Lang and suf 


238 Remote Sensing (3 
Active and passive mote-ser n vstems: scatterometer real ;perture imo 
in ind svnthetic-aperture radars. sen › of surface, subsurface and ай” 
pheric parameters at mi vave, infrared, and optical frequencie Analysis 
radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory, inverst scatterilé 
methods, profile inversion. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Sprin odd yearii 


Wi ‘укім? 


Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic scattering ind radiati 
blems. Major techniques: method of moments, T-matrix ind finite eleme? 
nethods. geometrical theorv of diffraction and hybrid approache to solve soe 
t I ind radiation bv wire structures, surtact ind compo te bodies: ™ 
requisite: ECE 210, 211, 219 (Spring, even years “af 
241 Information Theory (3 Saha and Su 
l'he concepts of source and channel Measure of information, entropy: r^ 
information. The noiseless coding theorem Гһе noi coding theorem. 
е! ca] itv: symmetric and nonsymmetric channels, Gaussian ant d binary 
i nels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple-user informatio” 
t гу. Prerequisite: ЕСЕ 203 (Fall) Т7, 
242 Coding Theory (3) Saha anc j de 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome егт г correction a de 
tectior ipabi num distan Performance bounds of linear со a 
Hamming and Golay codes Galois fields, shift-register implementation © n 
codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, bur t-correction codes: 
requisite ECE 203 (Spring) suf 
243 Communication Theory I (3 'ickholtz ànt «ei 
)ptimum receivers for vector channels and for the e wr 
noise channel; fading channels; diversity correlation detectors, тас Aui 
coherent and noncoherent detection; bounds on the performance [e 
munications, comparison of communk ations systems. Prerequisite СЕ? 
equivalent Fall and spring) as 


Pi kholtz ar g il 


zn 
for data sequences; effects of quanti „ode? 

e 
and simplex pi? 


244 Communication Theory П 
for efficient Sig 
ver. Practical implementation ol ‘ortho nal 


nication. Convolutional codes — bounds on performer s 
coding by sequential (Zigangirov Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algo" 
Topics from digital communications чече. ано Е Е 243 (Spring) 1 сй 

245 Signal Detection and Estimation (3 Wi T sylkiwskyj t | yp 
Bavesian, minimax, and Neyman-Pearson hypothesis testing, signal det? e 
in discrete and continuous time, nonparametric and robust detection, the if 

is, recursive parameter estimatio", te 


parameter estimation, Cramer-Rao bound qu 
nal estimation, Kalman-Bucy and Wiener-Kolmogorov filtering prered q 
ECE 203 (Fall) gta! 


111 
246 Digital Communications (3 Vojck and an 
Analvsis and design of digital communications systems foi voice, vide y 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: Nyquist criteria, intersyn bol ime ggf 
(ISI). Partial response signaling. Practical ‹ onsiderations in desi ign of $18 Pig jt? 
mot ind recording media. Digital switching and integrate rd se »rvices' 
networks. Prerequisite: ECE 244 (Fall) : 4%” 
247 Communications Systems (3) Vojcic 9 „ШР 


Digital communications svstems. Generation of carrier phase re en d est 
| locked loops (PLL). Optimum design of PLI Maximum likeliho? Ji 


рћаѕе-] 
tion of carrier phase and symbol timing. Performance degré idation- E 24° 


ma 
tions to PCM, TDMA, and spread-spectrum systems Prerequisite: -— i 
eq ient (Spring) anc 45, 
248 Computer Networks I (3) Не} Г! js Re 
Local and wide area switched networks. Topologies, architecture»: the ono 


pu 
i Xx | 
erence Model. Data transmission techniques, synchronous and asy! con 


baseband signaling modems. FDIX and TDM Emo NT 


communications, 
Netw? 


data link control, flow control, bisync and HDLC procedures 
cols. Prerequisite: ECE 144 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
249 Computer Networks II (3) Helge af ys 
Design and analysis of computer communication networks Circuit 8 Ta 
switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design 8 


cal multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological 
| 


Network routing and flow control. Analvsis of 


multiple-access 


161 


design algorithms 


ilgorithms. Pre 


requisite: ECE 248 (Spring) 

250 Telecommunications Security | V c and Staff 
Crypte raphy. Speech and data scrambli Nonlinear transf ons. Block 
and stream ciphers. DES algorithm and public key cryptography. Key man- 
agement, digital signatures, and authenticatior lata « inication security 
protocols. Secure voice communications. Co panion ¢ se to CSci 229. Pre 
requisite: ECE 203 (Sprin йа ve 

“51 Switched l'elecommunication Networks (3) Hi 
Switching technology and t iffic models fo І t icket | 
networks, CCIS and SS Analytical bound n the ty ol sw 
Works. Digital time-division and store-a1 ( ire hes. Mot 
Office and cellular networks. PEABX id but | Рї 
permission of course director (Spring, even ye 

22 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3 Kvriakor | ind Staff 

Signal and syste n representation, sampling and q iti form tech 

niques. Recursive and nonrecursive digital filter de ré : Нот 

linea predictive filtering. Fast a rithms f il p ( nt topics 

Prerequisite: ECE 117 or 211, and 20 
53 Mobile Communications Systems (3 Voicic 
Structure and ev ution of mobile commur itio ty k in iven 
Попа] di, tal, and broad-band (spread-spectrum-based i 
Works. Switchi insmi I ilii nd interf t I 
telephone netv Evolving technologies and stand mol ( 

254 ом Prerequisite: ЕСЕ 243 Spring, ‹ 
adar Systems (3) d Staff 
he radar range equation. Radar cross section of targets, target tection and 
Parameter estimation, detection in clutter. Resolution nbiguities, and signal 
design Moving-target indicators. Pulse Doppl ] tad phased 
Tays Synthetic aperture | засе-| ed ir. I v site: ECE 210 

aa. Spring) 

55 Optical Processing (3) Kahn and Staff 

Surier transforms by diffraction of light, optical pect inalysis, optical mem- 
es and ms, holography and holographic technique perties and tech- 
niques for photograph eproduction. Prerequisite: ECE 211 Fall, even 
years) ` r 

^ Wavelets and Their Applications Doroslovacki 
ime Ireque псу analysis. Continuous, discrete, and di ett wavelet trans 
orn Multirate filter banks. Multiband wavelets. tw« dimensiot wavelets 
Vavelet packets and matching pursuit. Wavelets in noise filtering, pression 
eens of fractals ommuni tions, detecti ad ptive зу tem \ il net 

Nea fast с on. Prerequisite: ЕСЕ 211 Fall) 

rec: Spectrum € C 'ommunications (3) Vojcic and Staff 
NP - Sequence en oding frequency and time hor pinj id пу! ‘ec iques 
dete, ^ generation. Gonventional code divi mu | es Multiuser 
and othe, and capacity limits for multiuser communications. Spread pectrum 
lions T^ “gnal processing techniques. Applications to mobile communica- 
558 Radio Comuni ECE 243 (Fall, even years) 

"Wn ^m ations Systems I (3) Lang and Staff 
gation m d design of microwave communications system ee-space prop- 
Variant хаце edge diffraction, atmospheric refraction and troposcatter. Time- 

Fidio лан усаг) terization. Diversity reception pe 4 h eristics of 

‘ Tereg gnals. Design of line-of sight troposcatter, and cellular dle $vstéms 
259 adio ссе ECE 210, 243 (Fall, even years) 

һы км Systems II (3) M Lang and Staff 
«поврће чэ design of ionospheric communication systems. Мог hology of the 

®lver an y ind propagation of ionospherically reflected radio waves. RAKE re- 
Dion. CUm) idaptive chi innel equalization. Wideband HF, atmos pheric noise, and 
Systems lan channel performance. Design of VLF, LF, HF, and meteor-burst 


years) Prerequisit e: EC E 258 or permission of instructor 


(Spring, odd 


COURSES OF INST 


Harrington and suf 
Hi sh temper 
istics. Male 


magne 
p 


260 Applied Superconductivity (3) 
Thermodynamic and quantum properties of superconductors 
ture superconducting materi ils. Electrical and magnetic character 


rial preparation. Wire construction. The theory of superconducting 

transformers, machines and applications to computers. Prerequisite permissió 
of course director (Fall, even vears) 

261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance 


and suf 
reac tanc? 
charac 
y-stil* 


theories. svnchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines, 


teristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements Stead 
Pre requisite: 


and dynamic performance of alternating current machines 


177 and permission of course director (Fall, even years) aff 
Harrington and Sta 
functions v 
their representation. Control variables. Review of power semiconductor вис, 
ing devices. Analysis of DC-DC, AC-DC, and AC-AC converters. ( ircuit inte’ 
permission : 


262 Power Electronics (3) 
Гуреѕ of power converters ind switching matrices, Existence 


facing, commutation and control. Prerequisite: ECE 178 ind 


course director (Fall, odd years) quf 
Harrington and 9" 
Conve 


topology and swit hing devices. Detailed performance analysis 

eling of converters. Methods of converter ¢ ontrol. Power svstem applic 
generation, transmission, and storage Prerequisite: ECE 262 от permissio? 
course director (Spring, even years) 

264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Direct generation and storage of electricity based on charged carrier transp? Je 


з a " cyt 
solid, liquids, and gases Thermodynamic limitations and the Carnot jo 
voltaic @Ү i 
c conve 


su 
Harrington and " 


Band theorv and electrical conduction in semiconductors. Photo 
and thermoelectric potentials. Electromagnetic turbines and thermion! 
ers. Prerequisite: Permission of course director (Spring, odd years T 
265 Transients in Electrical Power Lines (3) Harrington anea 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long » 
Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side inductance anc pes 
tiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults. Methods and effect!’ епі 
of protection. Cal ulation of overvoltages and insulation level require 
Prerequisite: Permission of course director (Spring, even years) 
266 Power System Control and Stability (3) Harrington an 
ЕНУ AC power transmission, load flow, automatic generation ‹ ontrol, eco ү 
dispatch, voltage instability, steady state stability, dynamic stability, 28 


‘ol, “ 
modelling, exciter and governing systems, frequency and voltage cont. M" 
e € 


ds 


tingency analysis. Prerequisite: ECE 178 or permission of cour 
(Fall, even years) 
267 Power System Operation and Planning (3) Harringto® ^ 
Real time load flow, security assessment, advanced contingency analysis pi 
ing and system state classification, system restoration, power sy stem relié 
generation and transmission planning, load forecasting, unit comm. 


slanning with economic and reliability constraints. Prerequisite 
Ы 


permission of course director (Spring, odd years) $ 
268 Electrical Power Distribution (3) 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage 
low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, ha 
power-factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite ECE 1 
sion of course director (Spring, odd years) 
269 Engineering Resources and Environmental Issues 
in Electrical Power (3) yer 5) 
Introduction to engineering issues involved in selecting electrical po". 
tems. Primary resources. Worldwide distribution. Relation to th 
alternate technology base for power. Environmental, soc ial, eco! j 
educational considerations. Impact of changing regulations Prerequi 
mission of course director (Fall, odd vears) rini 
270 Protection for Power Systems (3) Harai 
Typical protective relay systems. Direc tional sensing of faults 


Harrington e 
levels. Mediu 
rmonic " 
78 ant 


i" 
Harrington an 


e€ ev ^. 800 
art pet 


cup ай iot 
Backup. go 


protection of generators; transformers; reactors shunt capat jtors; 


UY cu а ЫМ 


and long EHV series-compensated lines. Stab lity, reclosing, and load shedding 
Systems swings, grounding, and transient overvoltage protection. Prerequisite 
ECE 178 and permission of cour e director (Fall, odd years) 

‘71 Linear Multivariable Controls (3 Carroll and Staff 
Control of systems having multiple iputs or outputs. Frequer ic 
niques in linear quadrat Gaussia oop transfer recovery 
array design. Prerequisite: ECE 172, 273 I ven years 

“72 Computer Control Systems ( ( 
Analy of automati t vste vl he control í 
on-line a tal « utati l'opi nt le 1 te 
2-transform esp ( ret ibility te i, and d 
trol design. Pr requisite o urrent r« tratit ECI ing 

*73 System Optimization Carroll and Stati 
Parameter optim zation problen theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 
Problems for dynamic systems ulus of variations, the maximun principle 
and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. ( izat lems wit! 
timal feedback systems. Numerical s ition of opt probier 
ECE 1 equivalent pring) 


Nonlinear Systems (3) 
Definition of linear ind nonl 


near systems; introducti 


ng functions, Krylov 


Of nonlinear s stems—descril 


Carroll and Staff 


7 пај 
ipproximate analysis 


( 1DOV 
іса! method. and Гѕуркіп locus. Forced oscillations І € ince 
analvsi Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Por thod. Pre 

V ECE 1 5prin )dd years) 

“’9 Identification and Adaptive Control (3 Carroll and Staff 
Identific ition is the process of nodelir system based on 
Measurement data tl it may be ertair Ad 1] tive ontrol 1S the 
Means whereby a system that I iteled 1а itely controlled 
Various ipproaches to each of these problems are discussed. Prerequisite 
"sign of Robotic Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 

9pics related to robotics: co rdinate transformations, kinematics, ду lamics of 
robot manipulator arms, trajectory planning, sensors, internal transmissions, 
actuators robot control systems design, vision systems ind pr gramming lan- 

а guages Prerequisite ApSc 58, CSci 100 Fall) 

“47 Satellite Systems (3 Pickholtz and Staff 

leory ind applic itions of satellite communications. Modulation and multiple- 
access tex hniques. Link design. Satellite transponders intenna systems 


Ground station VSAT etworks. Random-access techr 
раске Fart 

EC 

CI (Fall, odd years 


à l 
*/8 Sha 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3 
“pace 


environment; structure, propulsion, control, and 
Space raft 


erations р 


э» rerequisite: graduate status (Spring, even ye 
“79 Sto, hast l ! A і 
astic Control Systems (3 
Dtroduction to random proce: in control systems. Pr 
j . 1 | " 
Process Systems of covariance equivalence and of determin 


“ontrol equivale 
Optima] 


predi. tin p 


launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems; bio 


nce; dynamic programming tor Markov pr 


Ity; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filteri 


uques and satellite 


‘communications. Low Earth Orbit Satellite (LEOS) system Prerequisite: 


Pickholtz and Staff 


mentation of 


iutic consid- 


ee and St 


rt { 


perties of Markov 


ustic and stochastic 


s, gas ex- 


ontrol 


Guo and Staff 


ectronic measure- 


Prerequisite: ECE 


280 Anato rerequisite: ECE 203 (Fall, odd years) 
my and Physiology for Engineers (3) 
uman anatomy and physiology from an engineering viewpoint. Analysis of 

але, of major physiological systems Biopotentia 

Volunt chemical balance, elec tric al and chemical signaling 
82 Med ‘ary and reflex factors Fall) 

т Cal Measurements (3 

mu of measurements in biological areas, tec hniques for e 

md; biological specimens. I xperiments in acquisition, processing, and 
, 280 o, ment of physiological signals, ECG, EEG, and EMG 
283 Med; Permission of course director Fall) 


ici ^ x 

cal Instrumentation Design (3) 
\ em biomedical 
Gory 

Ory of data acquis 


Mod 
measurement tec hnique s and instrume 


ition, biopotentials, biomedical s 


o and Staff 


ntation, including 
nal processing, clinical 


163 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


284 


2 Magnetic Hysteresis (3) 


299—300 
306 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


laboratorv instrumentation, respiratory system measurements medical imag 


ECE 282 (Spring, even years) 
Loew and sta 
c an 


ing, and prosthetic device: Prerequisite 
Biomedical Signal Analysis (3) 

Origin, acquisition, and analysis of physiological signals Deterministi 
j Feature ё 
is testing 
tion 


probabilistic modeling; fitting n 18; sequences апа time series 
traction from EEG and ECG; Fourier analysis and filtering Hvpothes 


ind design of experiments; sequential ind nonparametric pattern recogn! 


Prerequisite: ECE 282; corequisite ECE 283 (Spring) 

Medical Ultrasound (3) Guo and?" 

Modern medical ultrasound techniques and instrumentation, in« luding phys 
f ultrasound, transducers, ultrasound imaging, hemodynamics Doppler wit 
und and instrumentation, blood-flow measurements, Doppler signal prove 

ing, Doppler imaging, three-dimensi ultrasound imaging, and ‹ linical 9f 

plications. Prerequisite: ЕСЕ 11, 28: (Spring, odd years) 

Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) 

Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most à s 

Prerequisite: ECE 280, 282 (Spring е 


Loew and suf 
ffect? 


"neering and technology 


years) uf 
e I. onm and St 
Rehabilitation Medicine Engineering (3) Loew and gi 
a 
М 


Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the tre , 
and techniq” 


5 and ge" 
280, 28 


by en 


of handicapped individuals Application of engineering theory 


to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem area 


eral solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite ECE 


(Spring, odd years cul 
Nuclear Generating Stations (3) Harrington and p" 
Concepts of fusion plants. Analysis and operating philosophy of PWR, BWR, 
fission plants. Emphasis on specific electrical requirements Fundament | 
(ес 


safety and reliability requirements in nuclear plants Requirements of pr i 
and monitoring systems. Prerequisite: ECE 178 and permission of course € 
tor (Spring, even years) j St 
Physics of Magnetism (3) Pardavi-Horvath am e 
enomená » 
of m^ 


d 00 


Phvsics of magnetism in solids, with emphasis on magnetic pl 
in devices. Fundamental properties of magnet materials. The origins 
netism, demagnetizing fields, anisotropy, magnetostriction domains &! 
civity. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Fall, odd years qui 
Della Torre and "m 
Hysteresis models. Decomposition into irreversible and locally reversib tio? 
netization. Aftereffect and accommodation. Vector models Magnetos™ | 
and magnetothermal effects. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Spring, even ye? otal 
Special Topics (1 to 3) ap 
l'opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring tall 
Research (arr.) 

Applied researc h and experimentation projects, as arrang 


i td 
ed. May be rept 


for credit 

Thesis Research (3—3) 

Advanced Topics in Computer Engineering (3) er 
Recent advances in computer systems and computational te hniqy ip 
vanced computer system configurations. Concurrency problems anc 
mechanisms. Parallelism and synchronization. Hardware software © 
atency tolerance. Future directions. Prerequisite: ECE 206 (Fa 
years) 

VLSI for DSP Systems (3) 

VLSI design techniques as applied to DSP systems. ( AD tools ant 
ibrary design techniques; algorithms and architectures for 

VLSI. Systolic arrays; parallel and pipelined architecture in DSP. pu 
ind digital filter algorithms. Prerequisite: ECE 252 (Spring, odd ye" с 
Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Research (arr.) 

imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ‹ 

May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Computer Vision (3) 

Image processing edge detection, segmentation, loc al features, * 

gion description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision studies. 

tation for vision: object models, synthetic images, matching, gap, 2 


165 


Interference production system, syntactic networks. Planning spatial reasoning 


4... lor robot vision. Prerequisite: CSci 270; ECE 220 Spring, even years 

421 Mathematical Tec hniques for Electromagnetics (3) Lang and Staff 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's « juations, geometric optics, WKB approxi- 
mation for stratified medi iniform expansion near a caustic hadow 
boundary. Perturbation techniques f tenuous medium: Raylei ip- 
proximatior moothin and multivariable methods for stocł I blems 
Prerequi e: ECE 203, 236 Spri everv ” 

\ ] | 

'^2 Waveguide Diffraction Kah 1 Staff 
Selection Í I the foll WII i vt 1 t t f 1 | tur tions 
and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode jiatchir stat ipproximation 
omall aperture bsta 3) in waveguide \ atic et з for evaluation 
of equivalent cir iit parameters. Group theoretic methods f vmmetrical junc- 

: Поп Prereq iisite: ECE 236 Fall, eve third yea 

13 Pring iples of Microelectronics (3 Pardavi-Horvatl 
Basi pri ples hniqui E esse v f ] 
Croelectronic Semiconductor phvsk phase diagrams ystal growth, epi- 
taxy vacuum technique thin-film де ) ип ( xidati inction 
lormation nasking, and propertie yi thin fin а mat rerequisite 

i20 pes: г equivalent i Fall, odd years) 
à romagnetic Engineering Research I Stafi 
Limited to students prepar ng tor the Doctor ot Science q tyiıng examination 
May be repeated 1 7 redit Fall a [ 

T 

p High-Resolution Array Antennas (3 Wasylkiwsky 
Review of electromagnetic-wave propagation liatio 1 reception by array 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers. Angle-of-a ival estimation 
using MUSIC and related te hnique Applicat to radar multipath problems 

А and angle-of-arrival estimatio: Prerequisite: ECE 20 s10 гап, even years) 

46 Telecommunic ations Protocols ( Helgert and Staff 
“yered protocol models for computer communications networks. Open sys- 
lems int rconnection reference model. CCITT and ISO protocol standards in 
“Upport of OSI. Proprietary communications architectures. TCP/IP, SNA, and 
INA Protocols for local area networks ind integrated services digital networks 

му prerequisite ECE 248 (Fall 
elecommuni« ations Software Engineering (3 Helgert and Staff 
Отта! description techniques for protocol specificatior ind matrix 
l'épresentations of finite-state protocol models. Specificati and Description 
Langua е (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL). Software imple- 
hentations f computer con ations protocol architectures. Prerequisite 


ECE 3. Y TR : 
348 Tele 4 (Spring odd years 


communications Networks ( 


and Staff 
ide 


networks 
vork man- 
rks. IEEE 


Protocol standards FDDI; narrowband and broadband integrated services digital 


| area circuit-switched and packet-switche 
ubscriber 


S 


iccess arrangements and si riber signaling 


dgem« nt 


Services, and performance. Local and metropo 


149 Cors orks. Pre requisite: ECE 248 Spring) 

munications Research (arr.) Staff 
Dt. lo students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifving examination 

164 Direct p. eated for credit (Fall and spring) д | 
. ^ Energy Conversion (3 Harrington and Staff 
ity аш and magnetic conversion systems, conve f heat to electric- 
Attar electri systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and 
1 "ries, magnetohvdrodvnami systems supercondu tive machines and sys- 


tems Prere 
High-Volt 
Methods 

niques 
Swit 


quisite: ECE 264 (Spring, even years) 
age Test Techniques (3) 


TY 
168 


gton and Staff 


and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing tech- 
tor 


alternating voltages, dire 


voltages 
hing-im 


impulse voltages, 


ion of the dielec- 


icies. The use of 


t pulse voltages, and impulse currents 
re Strength 
Sphere 


Co 
Antre | ` 

jl of Large Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Systems 


and m 


f electrical insulation materials at power frequ 


р . i 
5aps for the measurement of peak values (Spring, even vears) 


as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model making 


I 
atrix representations of large systems. Approximation by models of lower 


n When 


| 
| 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


dimension: reduction to simplified models, decentralized systems Differential 


games, computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium point 

requisite: ECE 273 (Fall, even years) " 
Biomedical Signals and Systems (3) Guo and SUP 
Techniques for quantitative analysis of biomedi al signals and systems; app 
cation to practical problems. Physiologic system modeling and cont 
wavelets. Weekly computer-based assignments involve analysis of simulat? 
and actual biomedical data. Prerequisite: ECE 284 or permission of instruct! 


l; 


(Fall, even years) cuff 
Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3) Loew and Sw 
Mathematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena: membrane, dynamics; P 
tentials, and subthreshold effects; solid-state phenomena; nerve propagation, 
Electromagnetic interactions with biological systems; energy absorption ys 
heat production; diagnostic and therapeutic applications of elec tromagnetic® 
ergy. Prerequisite: ECE 210, 283 (Fall, even years) 
Medical Imaging (3) 

Principles of projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomography, 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characteriza 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter and attenuation. Reco 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent develop? 
Prerequisite: ECE 211 or equivalent, 284. (Fall, odd years) staf 
Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) Loew D 
Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical engineering 

to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) tall 
Medical Engineering Research (arr.) E 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissert 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) m 
Colloquium (0) Lang ап ү 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical and computer eng! 
Topics to be announc ed each semester (Fall and spring) suf 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for « redit. suf 
Principles of Telecommunications (3) Pickholtz anc 
Elements of telecommunications system, representation of signals in a] ad 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, and video signals. Signa: ital 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation, multiplexing, а0' 
communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the 5C 
Engineering and Applied Science (As arranged) "m 
Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3) Pickholtz а0 co 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satellite compute к. 
munications svstems. Local area networks, packet-switched networks j 
algorithms, and performance. May not be applied toward a graduate deg 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequisite ECE 450 9 
mission of instructor (As arranged) 

Applications of Telecommunications Technology (3) 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in tele 
including traffic theory, switching systems, error detection and corre 
cellular radio systems, and security and privacy in communications: “apple 
be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering ane 
Science. Prerequisite: ECE 451 or equivalent (As arranged) 


Loew and suf 
ultrasount A 
tion of sou” 
nst 
nent 


‚е 
ation. May be 


nee" 


теё! 
гре 


suf 
Pickholtz and jot 
commune [0% 
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ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.C. Waters, E L 

(Chair), H. Eisner, G.R. Brier, J.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G Frieder, Т.А. 

J.P. Deason, R.S. Scotti (Research) nii 
Adjunct Professors R.H. Clark, J.R. Kreuser, R.R. Romano, A.J. Murray, G.M. € " 
Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, R.W. Kopka, №. Gere 

A. Procko, R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, Е. cH ү 

F. Allario, С.В. Cothern, R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan, L.W. Transeau, J.F. Ince, *^ 

S.A. Gabriel, N.J. Kirkendall, D.A. Samuelson 


Associate Professors M.L. Donnell, M.R. Duffey, M.A. Stankosky, H. Abeledo 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


Айе Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, B.A. Brower, K.J. O'Connell, P.A. Massimini, 
in Meikle, B.L. Lewis, S.V. Massimini, A. Green, D.M. Chadwick 

nistant Professor J.R. van Dorp 

Clurer В Habibi 


See the 


er School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the mas- 
8, profe 


issional, and doctoral degrees 


?01 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Basic concepts and tec hniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
às applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Linear, 
Integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory Prereq- 

,,. Uisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

502 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Soland and Staff 

Basic ‹ oncepts and tec hniques of stochastic operations research modeling as ap- 


plied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Markov chains, 
queuing, inventory, regression analysis forec asting, de 1sion ап aly SIS, and simu- 
lation Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 32, or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Management of Engineering Contracts (3) Goetz and Staff 
Study of the total contracting process (including initial budget preparation and 


204 


justification, execution of a contract ind administration of the contract to com- 
pletion) considered from the v iewpoints of the industrial and government buyer 
and the seller of technical materials and services (Fall and spring) 

The Human Resources Function Donnell and Staff 
for Engineering Managers (3) 

Princ iples, theory, and practical considerations of the human resources func- 


207 


lion for engineering managers, with applications for engineering management. 
Issues and case studies examined within the context of the totality of the process 


9f management as well as the dynamics of human resources m inagement. 


208 (Fall) : 
е Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) Soland and Staff 
l'opics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistical inference. 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability and expectation, Poisson 
Processes, Markov chains, and Bayesian inference Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or 
209 Permission of instruc tor (Fall) : 
lathematics in Operations Research (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Mathematic al foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced cal- 
culus, and real analvsis Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and 
29 ОЁ software Applications to modeling techniques in operations research. 
210 prerequisite Math 33 (Fall) NS 
"Bineering Law (3) Murphree and Staff 
“gal prine iples and procedures of interest to engineers. The American legal 
System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, product 
liability. agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems 
211 О. двваг һ and development contracts (Spring) 

Banizational Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3) Donnell and Staff 
Jehavior at the engineering organization level. Emphasis on changing engi- 
Deering organizations and their cultures and on increasing their effectiveness. 
Includes evaluating and selecting engineering organization structures, consid- 
sring influences on their design, and reviewing work design and encouraging 

212 The vation (Fall, spring, and summer) 
те Management of Technical Organizations (3) Stankosky and Staff 
oe Practice of management as applied within technical organizations. Includes 
md of the tradition and current effective practices, research findings, and 
“se Studies, with objectives of enhanced understanding of external and internal 
actors influencing organizational performance and leadership requirements 

216 ese, Pring, and summer) EN: 
Р а Methods for the Engineering Manager (3) Donnell and Staff 
engine Course in research, experimental, and statistical methods for 
tesis ring management doctoral and master's students who need to write a 
Fall) or dissertation Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 

217 Fu 
ні атемаів of Artificial Intelligence (3) Donnell and Staff 

y of 


AI, expert systems, knowledge representation, search and control 


lechni 
"inique 
lues, natural language processing, computer vision, computer speech, 
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› Energy Management (3) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


knowledge-based systems, and evidential reasoning. Hands-on experient e wil 


a knowledge-based shell. Laboratory required (Spring) 
Management of Information and Systems Security (3) Rvan and suff 
Deve nent and management of effecti ecurity systems. Includes informé 
tion, ү onnel, and physical security. Empha yn risk analysis f r informati 
protection (Spring) m 
Object-Oriented Analysis and Design (3) Donnell and St! 
l'he object-relationship model and the object-behavior model Managing com 
plexity with views and high-level modeling in object-oriented systems analys" 
l'he concepts, the method, and applications, including object-based ind obje 
oriented languages. Prerequisite EMSE 250 (Spring) NC 
| Stab 


Policy Factors on Environmental and Deason ant 


Energy Management (3) , 
lifferent М 


Exploration of the policy development process from several : 
з anm 
integrated perspectives. Focus on areas of environmental and energy m 
- „скапо“ 

lies to devel pa framework of understa! 


gement and use of current case stud 


(Fall) 
and St 


] variety of management settings 
Deason 


ng to support decisions in à broad 
Environmental Management (3) 

l'echnical, economic, political, administrative ind social forces 
quality Xf the environment and the use ot resources. Govern 


programs to combat pollution of the air, soil and water; existing and pé gs 
pertinent legislation; theoretic al aspects of specific management proble к 
(Fall) MU 
Stall 

Cothern and : 


, the 
ivailable energ trends in their use li 


| i | oss pr 
programs and organizations that have developed and evolved to iddress P 


Examination of the range o 


lems associated with energy resource use (Fall) ctall 
Air Quality Management (3 Deason and > is 
Explore s the nature of critical lo regiona ontinental, and global pro v 
associated with air pollution, covering historical evolution of such proble alf 

stitutional framework ¢ trolling - , 


Examines the complex regulatory апа ii 


cepts and processes (Spring) 1 wf 
Analytical Tools in Environmental Management (3) Romano an^ «qe 
A survey course in environmental management focusing on tools to 8558955. 
environment: cost benefit analysis, land use, comprehensive planning: "i 
gressional activities, and environmental laws. The regulatory process M olios 
lates to environmental management. Risk assessment methodology Moe 
approach to solving enviro! ntal problems (Spring staf 


Hazardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3) Deason T “gpd 


Hazardous waste management and cleanup processes used in the pen! 
3 governi 


wound the world. The roles of the relevant federal, state, and 10‹ al ай 
planninb 
) 


igencies; major hazardous and toxic waste laws and regulation 


sessment, investigation design and construc tion phase ol toxk 


waste remediation projects (Fall) j sul 
Water Quality Management (3) Deason 807 үй 
Examines the nature of point and non-point sources of surface and groun jin 
pollution and the statutory, regulatory ind institutional fr imework СОП! ate! 

approat hes t0 gst 


water quality management activities in the U.S. Current 


. nt proce 
quality protection and enhancement. The role of engineered {теа nt} 


in water quality management (Fall) 
Program and Project Management (3) 
Basic instruction in the use of the Critical Path Method ( 


| га € 
program planning; computers for project management Primavera €^ pul 

ng: " 
software; project organization for on-site management; cost act ounti P ens" 
" 


project (program) management; resource management for the projet 


use of computers to solve project-related problems (Fall) dS 
Crisis and Emergency Management (3) 

Concepts and problems of crisis and emergency management 
emergencies, and disasters. Developing crisis and contingency plans. non 
eral Response Plan and National Contingency Plan 
managing the re sponse organiz ition, managing in a turbulent € 
sis decision making and communication (Fall) 


8 Ў 
organizing for f€**, qi 
anvil 


233 Information Technology in Crisis Harrald and Staff 


and Emergency Management (3) 


The role of inf 


tion in cr ind respi mana determining disas 
ter anc mation requiremet mation technologies ipplied to 
Cri disaster, and emergency management iuses id епесі t information 
breakdowns during ‹ t ind disaster (эргип 
?34 Management of Risk and Vulnerability Harrald and Staff 
for Natural and Technological Hazards 
Development of concepts required fi isk ed p ir 
ment. Objectives and methods for vulnerability sessment for nat 
technological hazards, and terrorist threats. Risk analysis, risk perception, risk 
com nication, risk mitigatio Fa 
485 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and Staffi 
Stock-flow ilysis of feedback systems presented for p y analysis and man 
agement. System dynamics; principles of tems employed to structure th« 
problem-solving | г I biems and case studi ved using microcom 
pute Fall and summer 
236 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3 Clark 
Case studie n dynamic policy analy Use of mi ( iputers in sim 
The class collectively model nd simulate 1 socia vst to explore 
options. Prerequisite: EMSI ; Sp 
“37 Logistics Planning (3) Mazzuchi and St 
Quantit ve methods in mode шай уг logi ү udin 
procuremt transportatio nve ) the 
hip st ipp t rre к Al Mat j 
x (Spring, even years 
“38 Current Issues in Emergency and Crisis Management (3 i and Staff 
Semina current issues and the management esses and failures exhib- 
ited during recent disaster or cri event І presentat rom federal, 
кон private, and nonproht perspectives opri 
ntroduction to Management of Construction Murphree and Staff 
How the construction industry w Iwide works: feasibility es; organiza- 
lion for construction; financing and cost accounting for < ction; design 
ànd engineering contracts and procedures nstructior intracts; change or- 
ders and delays; acceleration; claims, arbitratioi | igation; labor 
242 С agement; project planninj (Fal 
< “onstruction Project Management (3 Murphree and Staff 
Applic itions of CPM concepts; owner and p ind needs 
Subcontractor relatio: nd contre ise of mputer software (Primavera) to fol- 
low an ex imple construction job from ncept through design and contract 
“ward, and construction; attention to change orders, weather-caused changes to 
243 Pans and other delavs; acceleration; claims; job closeout Spring 
"instruction Cost Management (3 Murphree and Staff 
“ost estimating and control for owner and contractor from project concept 
through construction, operation an to disposal. Parametric cost 
9slimating: budget estimates durin | ty take ind pric 
Ing тот completed des bid [ І í lives st con- 
245 CA ————— M } 1 Gtaf 
peration and Maintenance Management Murphree and Staff 
“onomic issues in facilities management; planning and organization for main- 
tenance energy and ei onmental issues; strategies; day-to-day operation and 
tn lenance estimating with standard production models; computers in main 
{ е Operations )ntracts for maintenance: preparation and administration; 
Em E and Software Engineering ; . Gerson and Staff 
Mente 1 ro to anaivs ind design ot in - at ns еп inciud ng require- 
to ( dnm project mana ement, and software architectures. Intr 
A tools. Prerequisite: EMSE 256 or permissio t instructor 
251 line’ and summer) 
Ti ar Programming | 
tation ap Plex method and i variants ynsidered from theore 
Ods for ‚+ aged Duality and sensitivity analysis 
arge-scale problems. N 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Nonlinear Programming I (3) Falk and suf 
Basic theoretical and computational topics in optimization theory, includi 
convexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving unc onstraine" 
linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. Applications. 
requisite: EMSE 209 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Integer and Network Programming (3) 
Combinatorial optimization problems: algorithms and applications. N 
problems: minimum spanning tree, shortest path, maximum flows, mir & 
cost flows, optimal matchings, routing problems. Complexity theory Enume" 
tion and cutting plane methods for solving integer programs Prerequis! 
EMSE 251 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 
Applied Optimization Modeling (3) 
Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition, wa 
energv, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemical 
portfolio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via t 
modeling software. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 
Management of Research and Development (3) 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizationa!: 
tion process. Role of the technical manager in using organization, planning. 
(Fall) { 
j and Si 
nation f 
(Fallo 


stall 
Abeledo and $i 
etwof 


її? 


Falk and si 


staff 
Waters and i 
al ac ap 1 


motivation to accomplish research and development objectives 
Information Management and Information Systems (3) Harralc 
The use of information in organizations, the management of the inform 
source; the impact of information and communication technology 
spring) А 
Production Design (3) Duffey and 5 
Consideration of production design and operations in the context of ай! " 
grated company strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity manage 
and planning, technology planning (Spring) 
Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3) 
Survey of material from accounting, finance, and « met 
neering activity. Includes traditional engineering economy topics; funda lic 
tals of accounting; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimating арр et) 
ble to the management of technical organizations (Fall, spring, and sum afl 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Brier an dit 
Case studies in economic analysis, capital budgeting, the price system 82 
adjustments, socioeconomic analysis (Fall and spring) $ 
Finance for Engineers (3) Waters an" 
Financial analysis and concepts useful to engineers: sources ant 
management of working capital, leverage, valuation, forecasting, i 
cisions. Prerequisite: EMSE 260 (Fall and spring) suf 
Transportation Management I (3) Waters ыг tbe! 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political consideration’ ie 
shape transportation systems and their management. Focus on moe al his 
and relative advantages (Fall) 489 
Transportation Management II (3) Waters y fro 
Investigation of the economics and management of a transportation moo" o% 
U.S. and international perspectives. Topics include impact of tec 
deregulation, and politics on the provision of transportation (Spring $ 

7 Theory of Games (3) Falk 2 "x 


Mathematical models of conflict and cooperation with applicatio! 
g 5С 
person 


stall 
„у and? 
Duffey ng 


» j e 
'conomics relevant l0 77 


fund! 


^ 
am 
ics, business, defense, transportation, and societal issues (votin he 


division, auctions). Concept and computation of equilibrium in пр“ 

Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

Decision Analysis (3) 

Decision making under certainty, uncertainty, and one and 

cision analysis and decision trees, value of information, subjective ] dec" с 

and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theories, multiple-criteri Y gis 

making and optimization, goal programming. Prerequisite: ApS‘ 116 8 

201 or 251; or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) ‚ай 

Elements of Problem Solving апа Mazzuchi l 

Decision Making for Managers (3) T 
папай jj 


Problem formulation. Concepts and techniques used in analyzing ! 
ability 


d 
ot 
Soland and ру 
several crite pili? 
pro 100 


problems. Modeling decision problems using decision trees, prob: 


N 
M 


N 
M 
= 


N 
M 
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ENGINEERING MANAGEM 


multi-objective models and utility theory. Class examples using computer 


ind summer) 


application packages. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 (Fall, sprin 
Knowledge Management I (3) Stankosky and Staff 
including cultural issues, tech 


The foundations of knowledge managen 


nology applications, от inizational conc epts and processes, management as- 
pects, and decision support systems. Case studies Fall 
Forecasting Techniques (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 


Regression analysis and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Detailed devel 


ysis, including mov- 


opment of the Box—Jenkins technique for time-series 
ing averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Application to engi- 


neering, business, and economics using special computer software packages 
Prerequisite EMSE 208 (Fall) 

Discrete Systems Simulation (3 Frieder and Staff 
Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simu n languages. Random- 
number/random-variate generation. Statistical desi ind analysis of experi- 
Ments, terminating/nonterminating simulations; comparisons of system 
designs. Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of 
models Prerequisite ApS 116, CSci 51, or permission of instruct 

(Spring 

Computations in Bayesian Statistics (3 Singpurwalla and Staff 
General principles of Bayesian inference and Markov chain theory. Gibbs sam- 


Pling, Markov chain Monte Carlo, Laplace's approximation, and Metropolis- 
survival 


Hastings algorithm. Applications to filtering, regression, imaging 
analysis, information fusion, and density estimation. Prerequisite: EMSE 208 
Ог equivalent (Fall) 

Simulated Stochastic Processes (3) 
Fundamentals of stochastic processes. Point processes, such as the Bernoulli, 


i2 
Poisson, compound Poisson, doubly stochastic, self-exciting, shot-noise, and 


urwalla and Staff 


branc hing processes Continuous time processes, such as the Gaussian, gamma, 


beta, and Dirichlet processes. Emphasis on how to simulate stochastic processes 
Prerequisite: EMSE 208 or Stat 201 (Spring) 

Queuing Theory (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Single-c hannel exponenti il queuing systems, Markovian single- and multiple- 


channel models, including birth-death processes, finite sources, Erlangian 


models. General arrival and service patterns. Jackson networks. Model build- 
tng, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequi- 
Site: EMSE 208 or permission of instructor (5pring 

Inventory Control (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Mathematic al techniques applied to decisions about when and how much to 


Produce or purchase. Mathematical models of inventory systems with deter- 
Ministic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic review policies, 
Multi-item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. Prerequisite: ApS« 
116 or permission of instructor (As arranged) 
Reliability Theorv I (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
- fathemati al theorv: coherent structures, association of random variables, sto- 
Chastic Characterization of wear, preservation theorems, bounds and inequali- 
lies Statistical theory probabilistic derivation of failure models; Bayesian 
Methods. Life testing, survival analysis, expert opinion. Prerequisite: EMSE 208 
9r permission of instructor (Fall) 

Чашу Control and Ac ceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Mathematic al and statistical approaches to quality assurance. Control charts, 


ассе 1 
Сер!апсе sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality levels, cost о! 


quality, 


ti relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian techniques and 
me- 


(S “Series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 
Spring) 
Systems Engineering I (3) Eisner and Staff 
À ystems ` 


approach to the architecting and engineering of large-scale systems; 
eleme 


nts of systems engineering; methods and standards; computer tools 
lat s | 
-* Support systems and software engineering; trends and directions; the 


Inte 
Ie" nature of systems engineering (Fall and spring) 
© “їз Engineering II (3) Eisner and Staff 
әре Е 
ресіћ, applications of systems engineering tools and techniques; student 


JTOlecte p - 
Projects Prerequisite EMSE 283 or equivalent (Spring) 


285 


Systems Analysis and Management 1 (3) 


The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making 
t T models, 


allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternative 
teria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMSE 269 or equ lent Fall) Nu" 
286 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) Eisner and su! 
Case studies in svstems analvsis, including applications to dusti al, есопой" 
ind military situations. Prerequisite: EMSE 285 or permission ot instructor 
(Spring T. 
287 Decision Support Systems run Models (3) Stankosky and = 
Theory of decision maki a cognitive view. Modeling decision maker hé 
tics and processes Desig n implement and evaluation of state-of the? 
DSS (hands-on). Assess impact of behavioral, situational, and organizatió* 
variables Fall, spring, and summer) „{ 
288 Те‹ hnology Issue Analysis (3 stankosky and ed 
Contextua ckground and intellectual basis for addressing tec hnology ism 
in the subite ind private sectors. Technology impact essment ‚ ото 
ind nno ation; principles and practices of technology transter ; element" 
1 systematic approach to making technology decision I "m m 
289 Seminar: Management Issues (3) W iters and 


290 


902 


295 


296 


29 


Expl res the evolution of human organizations particularly vith respt 


ess! 
nom levelopment, in order to assess the role of management n the pro 
societal evolution (Fall) T 
d " ч ds 
Human Factors Engineering (3) Donnell : ee igh 
e»t 
Study of the hi machine interface applied to system design job € jit 
T 
ind technologv management. Human sensory-motor, perceptual and cog 
T £ tof. rs 60 
functions: task analysis and allocation; contextual aspects of humi in fac T 
| Wh, jo 
gineering Modeling, design ind evaluation methodologies A pplicatio? 
user-centered industrial and information systems Fall) Ta 
i і | апо + 
Problems in Operations Research (3) Soland & yup 
] c 
Field experience in operations research on a te im bi Each small gt 
i I resi 
t roblem and formulates a solution using operations я 


indidates cil 
d spring 
in Polk and SY 
d for cre 


cates an actual pr 
models. Oral and written reports. Open only to mas 


nent during the last semester of their program (Fall : 


1 


Special Topics (3 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May b« repeate 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor (As arranged) 49° 
Murphree a , poi 


Technical Enterprises (3) 
preneuP iro" 


Essential features of technology-based companies from the entre 


gement of an enterprise in а computer simulated €? per 
men 7 


of view. Team n 


ment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for govern 
sonnel who depend on technical firms as suppliers Fall) af 
Marketing of Technology I (3) Stankosky & on? 
Analvsis of industrial marketing process and functions, pr roviding С. 0 
and tools for engineering managers to market high technology produc" Ў 
services (Fall and spring) 1 and 5 zA 
Database Design and Database Management Systems (3) Harrald ¢ anol! 
Concepts, strat s, and features of database design and manageme D fra 


nain 
ind implementation of database systems for micro and mé ra! 


system 


applications. Development of a microcomputer database 


spring, and alternate summers) 
Software Project Development with CASE (3) 
Evaluation and selection of CASE tools, use of CASE tools 


id 
Harrald 4 ur " 
in soll" N 


on 
i en € i 
sign/project. Graphical user interface and re-engineering tools. ОР a v d 
ster of their f 


master's candidates in the department during the last sem« Р 
р T \ VEL 
Prerequisite: EMSE 250 (Fall, spring, and summer) m 


Problems in Engineering Management (3) ls prev 
015 


Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts i ind to me se 
jg б 
studied to the solution of an actual problem in engineering manag al оте 
10 n 
dents work in small groups, on à Aen m proposed by students 4! du 


nen 
by the instructor. Open only to master's candidates in tht depart! 


the last semester of their program (Fall, spring, and summe r) 


298 


“9-309 
311 


332 


334 


344 


en 


371 


Research (arr.) Staff 
Basic or ipplied research in engineering management or systems engineering | 
Open to master's degree candidates in the department. May be re peated Ior | 
Credit 
Thesis Research (3 Staff | 
Marketing of Technology II ( 5 kosky and Staff I 
A systematic treatment of global marketi 1 the ‹ text of U.S. industrial com i 
petitiveness. Empha yn understand the global techni 1 keting | 
environment апа formulating т keti trat es. Prert EMSE 294 
(Spring) 
Data Communications and Networks ( Ha | and Staff 
Technical and managerial aspects of data communicatior with emphasis on | 
communication networks. Methodologie sed in data ‹ tions, com- | 
munication networks, and distributed data p í 1 spring) | 
Disaster Recovery and Organizational Continuity (3) Ha d and Staff 
Disaster recovery plannin nd busine tinuity. Ke \ i 
and communication systen rhe role of the private secto t | 
Covery. Public/private partnerships i ommunity re | | 
(Fall) | | 
Environmental Hazard Management Harrald and Staff 
Geological, meteorological, radiological, chemica | ds facing | 
the United S ind internationa nn ties. O t ponsibili- 
lies for hazard identification and man gement. Comi ceptions 
Of vulnerability and risk. Challenges to lox communities 
(Spring) 
Construction Management Seminar | M ee and Staff 
Timely issues, recent resea ndings; guest speake n ti truction in- 
dustry: in ! seminar settir its make presentati I pe research 
results; applications of hig 101‹ 1 consti ое special | 
emphasis given to productivity in constructi Spri | 
Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3 Falk and Staff 
Fractional and geometric program br h-and-t i methods, max—min 
Problems, Lagrangian algorithms, non¢ t tir it techniques. Prereq- 
Ше: EMSE 252 or permission of instruct SI 1 vea | 
Nonlinear Programming П (3) Falk and Staff | 
Optimality conditions, convex anah levelopment of f lies of uncon- | 
Strained and constrained algorithms. Di f key resu n mathematical | 
Programming, such duality, rate of convergence, nor ex programming, | | 
4nd sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: EMSE 252 or permission of instructor | 
(Fall) I] 
Advanc ed Topics in Combinatorial Optimization \beledo and Staff n T" |t de 
Polyhedral theory. Integral polytopes. Use of polyhedra! structure the solu- H1 | 
lion of integer programming problems Strong valid inequalities for classes of | | | 
integer programs Lagrangian relaxation and decomposition methods Prerequi- LM 
Q3 EMSI 253 or permission of instructor Spr V ears 1 
)ptimization Using Factorable Functions Falk and Staff | M "IL 
onlinear programming when the problem functio í ble. Polyadic | 
Structure of derivatives, high-order unconstrained thms, matrix methods | 
9r nonlinear programmi :»lobal solution t X pr ims, Kar- ү! 
паха projective method and related inter point methods. Prerequisite || 
"en 252 (As arranged) bi 
"owledge Management II (3) Stankosky and Staff Hn 
Í paced topic ind case studies in knowledge inagement. Development of | 
orti management map plan that is едт ted witl ganization's | 
(бл С! 1d business plan. Prerequisite: EMSI ) or permission of instructor m 
Pring) Hl 
рулар Topics in Forecasting (3) Singpurwalla and Staff | | 
ыы netrmodels Kalman filtering, non-G filtering, spectral analy- 1] 
Mission ation techniques and oj il con | erequisite: EMSE 271 or per- [| | 
design —- 7 Spring, even years ү | 
Spe one Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) Frieder and Staff | 
pics from among perturbation and sensitivity analysis, initial tran- I 


8 
lent prob] 


M n н 


reduction techniques, response suria nethod elopment М 
software. Prerequisite: EMSE 273 or perm on of icto = range, 
377 Advanced Stochastic Models Ma hi and 98? 
іп ср Research (3) е 
Applied probability mode including the Poisson pr: ont nuous t. 
denumerable-state Mark processe 7 h Markov regen" 
tive processe Applications to queue nventorie and ot operation) 
search systems. Prerequisite: EMSI or permission of instructor Fes 
381 Reliability Theory II (3) Singpurwalla and SW, 
Mathematical the tochastic ch ati fn t гіа! ival, sh 
models and we proce ind reliability theory for multistate ompone? 
Statistical theory: recent developments in anal ої tail 1а Prerequi 
EMSE 281 Spring, odd year T. 
386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) Murphree ana" bi 
Reading and discussion of classical and rect terature cerning the P, 
osophy and application of management principle Total qualit ipe 
concepts and techniques are covered ге applications oi statistical E 
control (Fall, odd years) qui 
187 Technological Forecasting and Management Stankosky and* y 
Concepts and methods for understanding the dynan oft er 
Iss ies in technology assessment, te ( \ nsf ind strategic mana 
of technology Fall) 
388 Cost E ес tiveness (3) Duffey and SY x 
Advanced problems in engineering e m iy Prerequisit е: ЕМӘР 
or equivalent with permission of instruc SI odd years suf 
390 Human „Computer Interaction (3 Donnell am itive 
The human active computing. Fur nentals ol сой 
psychology ite ience, and management science pe 
to the desi f interactive computer systems user tems 
ng, requirer in-computer interface design, new sy 
implementation Spring sul 
191 Project for Professional Degree (3 Soland а К 
imited to students in the Applied Scientist degree program (Fa 
spring sul 
394 Advanced Study (arr pate? 
imited to professional de ree candidates in the department. May be ref , 
for credit sta! 
395-96 Professional Project Research (3 
imited t« professional degree indidates in t 3 p gaf 
397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3 Falk : rest! 
Advanced topics trom the literature ot operations rese rch foi anal ys sole 
tation, and discussion. Reading assignments from profession: 1] journa " pe 
v the instructor and the student. Мау be repeated for credit Prerequis! 4 
mission of instructor (As arranged Sta! 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) j 
Amited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for redit sta” 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Amited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated or credit 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE ре 
f 
These interdisciplinary courses are offered under the joint auspit of the Depar ait 
of Civil and Environmental Engineering and of Mechanical and Aerospact Еп st! 
The following courses are offered at NASA—La! ev Research Center ind may be 
on campus when arranged: EngS 270, 273, 275, 280, 286, 310, 311 | 
ле „ 
201 Introduction to Manufacturing (3) She" eo 
Fundamentals of modern manufacturing. Processes for manufacture sili 
ical and electronic components from metals, polymers ceramics, oa a" 
Manufacturing systems, ( AD, robotics, and design for assembly Сштеу 
bilities, technological needs, and competitiveness. Examples £ from 


industries. Prerequisite 
203 Introduction to Biomechanics (3) 
Fundamentals of continuum mechani 


approval ої department 


s as they 


1 


com epts ot stress, str 


ain, and equilibrium; e 


n simulati 


(Fall) 


to biologií al m 


pply 
4 istic -— 


scoelé 


175 


solids; phvsiological fluid mechanics and bioheat and mass transfer. Funda- 


mentals of solid mechanics of soft tissues and bone structures. Development of 


computer models and applications. Prerequisite: CE 120 Spring) 

208 Energy Conservation (3) Stall 
Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, and in industrial manu- 
facturing and commercial sectors. Second law of thermodynamics from a con 
servation viewpoint. Constructio ethods lor low energy onsumption 
in large and small edifice Environmental effect Prerequisite: approval of 
departme t (As arranged 

*15 Advanced Strength of Materials (3 Lee, Manzari 
Deflection of beams using singular funct s, unsymmetri bending of beams, 
beams on elastic foundation. Beam-colum problem hea enter for thin- 
walled beam cr ections, curved beam Applications of energy methods, tor- 
sion, basic equations for theory of elasticity thin- and thick-walled c ders, 
Stress concentration, and failure crite Prerequisite: CE 120 (5pring) 

*17 Analytical Mechanics (3 Haque, Lee 
Fundamental principle eneralized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagr inge’s equations, n ,jnholonomi I ton s juations, theory of 

: small oscillations Prerequisite approval of de A ranged) 

“18 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) Haque, Lee 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple 

: applications. Prerequisite: approval of department I 

“1 Theory of Elasticity I (3) Lee, Manzari 
Introduction to Cartesian tensors; deformatio tress, constitutive relations for 
linear elasticity; formulation of boundary value problems, variational princi- 
ples, torsion and bending of prismatial rods, plane problems. Prerequisite 

E Approval of department Sprin 

^^? Theory of Elasticity II (3) Lee, Manzari 
Applic ition of integral transform and analytic function theory to solution of 
Plane problems; elastic wave pr ypagation. Three-dimensional elasto-statics 

229 геч site: ApSc 211; EngS 221 (Fall, odd ye 

ansformations in Materials (3 Gilmore and Staff 
Thermodynamics of multiphase systems, nucleation, crystal growth, solidifica- 
tion precipitation, solution of moving boundary problems, spi dal dec ompo- 
Sition, effects of stress on equilibriun surtace effects on transformations, 
martensite crystallog ind thermox mics. Prerequisite: EngS 23 

231 gering odd years) 

?'Tucture and Transformations in Materials (3 ( ore and Staff 
Structure of crystals, crystal binding, crystal defects, dislocations, solid solu- 
tions, phases, diffusion phase transformations, deformation twinning, and 

233 Mansite Prerequisite: CE 140 (Fall, even years) 

ec hanics of Composite Materials (3 Lee and Staff 
9lress-strain relatior ship for orthotropic materials, invariant properties of an 
orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropi mina. Mechan- 


) 


234 


ics ( . ; f 
$ of materials ipproach to stiffness, elasticity approach to stiffness. Classical 


lar 
mination thec streneth of laminates. Statistical theory of fatigue damage 


› 
Prerequisite ipproval of department Spring, odd vear 
Com i i 
""Inposite Materials (3) Gilmore and Staff 
^ ples of composites and composite reinforcement. Micromechanics and 
ailure 

ture Interface reactions in various composites, reinforcing materials. Structure 


of 
f Composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced polymers, fiber-rein- 
OrCed metal 


ils, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion-strengthened metals. 
Бу duisite IDDrOV f departme Ti St n even үє 
X i e 5 " 
Perimental Tec hniques in Materials Science (3 Gilmore and Staff 
Sar , ` 
nple Preparation. Optical microscopy. X-ray diffraction. Electron probe 


micr 1 b 
analysis, Scann and transm jn electron microscopy. Field ion 


micr 
» . 0SCOpy. Prerequisite: CE 140 


ve s 

Aque ental Effects on Materials (3 | more and Staff 

“NViror * тооп, eiectrochemistry, еюсошосшинюаг polarization. 

ture , i ntal factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion high-tempera- 

Corrosion i Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, liquid metal 

even m, irradiation effects Prerequisite approval of department (Fall. 
years) 


| 
| 
hl 
| 
| 
M 


41 


Л 


241 


in mechanics as applied to the treatment of biological stems 
the mechanical! an is of the human structure under physiological | and 20 
physiological loadii onditions. Constitutive laws for biologica materials 
nite element applications. Prerequisite: EngS 203 and 218 or 221 р 
Fracture Mechanics (3) Lee, Jones LieboW". 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions mechanis " 
frac e. Linear elastic systems, plasticity ynsiderations fracture tough. 
Engineerii inal notch-strength analys with limit appini ye 
propagatior s, fatigue, fracture testing. Prerequisite: EngS 221 oF СЕ? 
(5 pring, € n years) mil 
Deformation and Failure of Materials (3) Gilmore and ^ 
Elastic and plastic deformation, vield, dislocation theory strengthening. 
isms, creep, polymers, fracture, transition temperature microstruc! 
fatigue (Fall, odd years) suf 
Materials Recycling and Recovery (3 Gilmore and, 
l'echniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste mé terials. pr 
tionships of recycling and waste reduction to energy conservation and @ $ 
nmental impact , economi stitutional, and environmental policy т! 
pects of recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: appr val of departil* 
(As агт ged) jaw 
Introduction to Biomaterials (3) Gilmore pr 
Fundamentals of materials scienct t neering applied to artificial s. 
ils in the human body. Topics ii ide biocompatibility, techniques e 
ze corrosion or other legradati n of implant materials, and the use 0! - 
ial materiais in various tissues and org juisite: CE 166; EE 280 
»prin sul 
Special Topics in Engineering Science (3) ^ 
Prerequisite Appr val of depa rtment As arranged T 
Special Topics in Materials Science (3 Imore à? 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) : 
Plastic ity (3) B | Т 
Introduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation Physica ei 
rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain hardening nd 50 Jas 
reverse yield, а ic plasticity. Constit itive equations describing f 
deformation. Prerequisite: EngS 215 or 218 (Spring odd years) , Над? 
Theory of Vibrations (3) T А 
Damped and undamped natural vibration, response ol ngle- ane Jm 
legrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state id transient exciti tions, ja! tio? 
inalysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, varia tion form одй 
of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for УШТ 
inalysis. Prereq te: approval of department (I 


238 Advanced Biomechanics (3) 


OUR 


SES OF 


Войт 
inics and biomaterials. Fundamental conch 
AJ jJ proaches” 


His 


torical overview of biomech 


Structural Dynamics (3) 


Vibration of continuou stems: membranes, beam | 

imate methods of vibration analysis; methods of int 

of nonlinear systems; wave propagation. Prerequisite 

department (Fall, odd years) 

Random Vibration of Structures tatio? 
Introduction to random process: responses of linear structures 16. gif 
ind nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to e rthquake res no" 
boundarv-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analysis of struct yeas d 
random loads. Prerequisite: approval of department Spring, eve and 9". 
Theoretical Acoustics I (3) Myer* ves jp 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving "— мау fr 
finite space; sound transmission through interfaces sound radiation de 
simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation 1n duc 9c " 


closure elements of classical absorption of sound Prerequisite 4 
ME 221 (As arranged ye Mf 

p 
Random Process Theory (3) Майто“ io” 


R 


Cross-correlations 


8; stationarity 


ndom processt ind ergodicity; mean-square i 


and random linear 4 
1 crossinp? 


spectra; processes in 


square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and leve 


274 


n 


280 


482 


283 


284 


«85 


486 


488 


289 


distribution ipplications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite ipproval о 


department As arranged 


Time Series Analvsis (3) Myers and Staff 


Harmonic analysi T nals; auto- and cross-correlations and spectra 
Coheren« dt hniques for spectral estimation, including fast Fourier 
transfor n і ntroy І keliho« h nd variability: 
randomly sampled dat i tal filterir ipplication rerequisite: EngS 2 
approval of departm \ 

Environmental Noise Control Staff 
Introduction to the physical effects of ise and vibration on humans ( ` 
source t noise and ti ntr H ling, ventilation-system, mechar al 
equipment rcraft tom t | truck І e. Factors affecting vibratiot 
levels and vibrat ont t tural design, dampin i ti Pre 
requisite: | > 0, ME 215 (As arranged 


Theoretical Acoustics Il Myers and Stafi 
Cer 


пега! ther { T pagat ent nedi V us and heat 
conduct effect ‘ va equati ind radiation € 
dipole juadrupoles liat { 11 vir лагс catterir 1а атас 
Of sound bv obst ‘ ' t { І eneous media, geometric а isti 
Prereqi ite: Eng Ü \ ura 


Special Topics in Acoustics Staff 
Cu 


trent methods and proble istics. Topics chosen from such areas 
aerospace т € enerat ] trol nst nent nd procedures f 
acoustics measurements: a! es] Mx Sud Rie people. and Y as 
to noise. Prerequisit proval of department М ranged 
Computer- Aided Design Haque i Staff 
undamenta ncept the deve pment of imputationa rithms f the 
design f struct ympon sa ind er eng D 
Ing system Repre sentation; { e de n process and desig рє hcations às 
ч network of de table ind il fla Optir ration techniques and 
algorithms n desi T cations. Prerequisite: CSci 50, CE 210 Fall 
Application of ( omputer Graphics in Engineering (3 Manzari and Staff 
utomat eneratio! | display on CRT screen of geometrical shape 
"Unsisting of a grid of d rete | t iterconnected by user-selected geometri 
Shapes Automat mesh ne { isforn I ind the con 
сері of “hidden” lines. Inte tive compute itions. Prerequi 
Ne CSci 50 eq lent r cor irrent re n: Eng + ng 
"umerical Methods in Engineering l'oridis, Haque 
'Igenvalue problems. Numeri ition of systems of equations and ordinary 
( T 
lifferentia ua t ques f elliptic, parabolic 1 hyper 
bolic partial diffi t I Num met is for te eit 
Ment equat iod fluid-flow problems. I juisite 
Fi. 117 or ME 117 pproval of rtment Fa 
in : І 
lite Element Methods in I ngineering Mechanics (3 Haque, Lee 
alculus of + ^ \ ; { ‚ T f ^ ' те 
І Т; " 1 nite ғ t ( 
Weio к 
elghted residual te iq ( puter implementa of th« t ement 
ne А ^ + 
| thod ipplication t еп n heat transfer, stress analysis, f ] fow, and 
Str 1 
jactura] ar “ Prey te: al val of department Spr 
Air 
qs Craft Structures Whit ] ind Staff 
Час of thin-v Ned bi nd panels, force interplay betwe stiffeners and 
Kin in the anal А rif i thin ( es. St tha 
stiff, nd 
L ne of loc illv buck И І 1 D COI | t Crit 1] 
Valuation of var | Р f danart r 
it ‘ 7 ereq f IDI € 1 en 
\А$ arranged 
Adv; = 
in — Finite Element Methods Lee, Manzar 
ч "uctural Mechanics 
le 
var" 9f Variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulation of 
1101s A 
Proble vontinut nd tu elem | ADI ation t tati ind аупа í 
е! . 
shell ns in elast icit eflection, anc stability in p ind 
` › 
; Recent di elopm« nite element methods. Prerea e: ( 10 


Engs 28 рамах эп GINO ИШИ ААЛИ = 

S, “00 эрги odd vear 

эрес ` | 0 Р " 

Tere al l'opics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3 Haque, Myers 
Quis " 


site: approval of department is arranged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MT 
' | 


COURSES OF IN 


sul 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged May be repeated for « redit v 
110 Aeroacoustics (3) Mvers and % pil 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Lighth A 
formulation of jet noise, similarity law supersonic ind subsonic jet v 
boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise sonic о 
Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275 (As arranged, j 
311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) Myers and 9 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media Interaction i 
tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through т ‘onlinear ma 
applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow ind abso 
walls. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) pi 
114 Advanced Numerical Methods (3) Ма 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods for elliptic, part 


and hyperbolic differential-equation systems Parallel- and array- proce (s 
techniques. Nonlinear equations Prerequisite: ApSc 213, Eng5 284. 
arranged) 

Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for in" w 


} 


Lee, Мий 


ints апа isotropic tensor functions Deformation, kinematics, stress, 
principles. Principles for ‹ stitutive relations. Applications to nonlir 


ticity and non-Newtonian fluids Prerequisite: Approval of de partment. 


ле! аге? 


(5pring, even years) 


ENGLISH А 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, С. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Qu iitslund, С. ү sh 
D. McAleavev, O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon, R. Sunder Rajan (Visiting), A Romine^ 
Miller, J. Shore 
Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter K. Moreland, M.S. Sol 
Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, F. Moskowitz (Chair), Т.С. Wallace, M.D Clair, J ы 
Lewis, ].]. Cohen, J.D. Brody, P. Cook, P. Chu 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Griffith A preb” 
Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, Y. Park, G. Wald, V. Chandra, S. Wolf, Е. 5С 
J. Harris, A. Hewett, К. McRuer, C. Betensky, С. Gamber, D. Gussman, 
Schultheis, M. Mullen ' will 
Adjunct Assistant Professors ]. Bolz, D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A Wilkerson S.F 
S. Haedicke 
| Аајип‹ t Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 
| Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington D. Barden 
in English 0 


f English with optional concentrations 


Master of Arts in the fit 


I 
ican literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergt adual? ure abo 
literature, or 24 credit hours in English or Americ n literati 


English or Ameri 
the sophomore level 
Required: the general requirements stated ur der Columbian S« 


ас ane”, 
hool of Arts ig 0 
m ry 
Uc 410007 


ences, including (1) 24 credit hours of course work planned n consult: 
department advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage with a di г la 
in an approved foreign Greek, 9 

(3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in American or Eng lish literature pre 
at the end of the third s } an" ap 
topic, directed by a member of the department graduate faculty. Stude nts mus 


(French, German, Italian, Sj А 


uag 


nester; and (4) a master's 


a grade-point average of at least 3.25 


i |[ 1 ENG 
Doctor of Philosophv in the field of English with optional concentrations И mil. 

‘ ` jergra dU... atur 
Prerequisite e Bechelorol Arts degree with an unde i iter? 
lish or Americal 


American liter 
in English or American literature, or 24 credit hours in Eng 


T 
above the sophomore level arts ant , 4 
) | r nu 
Required: the general requirements stated under Colu mbian School of / 48 fof, | 

ч y 

ences, including satisfactory completion of (1) 72 credit ! hours of course WO! " 


М tme y 
dents with M.A. degrees in English) planned in consultation with the depar in^. 


nary Ww 
sor; (2) Level Two proficiency (translation of a passage — a dicti r in! 
а diction” 


approved foreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation wi 


"T 


‹ ка i 
n languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a qual- 


Jing ex; amination in American literature or English literature, to be passed by the end of 
n third s semester, and a field examination, to be ompleted by the end of the second vear, 

wd Period or a genre related to the proposed dissertation topic; (4) a dissertation pro 
Mal, which must be ipprove d no later than the end of the third vear of enrollment in 
"Program: and (5) a dissertation on an pproved topic, directed by a member of the de 
щеп $ graduate faculty and « ompleted by the end of the fourth (or possibly fifth) year 

study 

itch student plans a program of studies i ultation with the department advisor 
“Committee of the graduate faculty. Stu nu iaintain a grade-point average of 


к 
псе are Early Modern English (1500-1660); 
Century English (1660-1800); Early American (beginnings to 1815); 19th-Century 


glish 


lhe fields for the period examinat 


165 and/or American; 20th-Century Enj ind/or rical can American 
05 x 
" lo the рге ent) American (1800 to the | [he fields f e genre 
an 

= ire dram € tion, poetry, and criticism 

py ith permission a limited r ber of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


v graduate 


credit; additional course work is required. See th« te Programs 
Aletin for ( ourse listings 
vit All graduate English courses fr m Eng ) forward may be repeated for dit 
mission ol the director of graduate stu 
201 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Romines, Wallace 
Introduction to methodology for resear: hing, writing, presenting, and publish 
ing literary s holarship, to ulty and area resources, t urrent essional 
9 Issues Instruction in electronic research (Fall) 
2% Teaching Writing (3 Alcorr 
Major texts and issues in « ontemporary composition theory and practical issues 
relating to writing classroom рї ictice. Required of graduate teaching assistants 
203 ed all other students who wish to teach in the writing program s Fall) 
€xtual Theory and Practice (3) Alcorn, Paster, Soltan 
Àn examination of theoretical models that describe the nature and function of 
“guage, Readings in influential texts that explore issues of гє ation 
204 Knowle dge, power, subjectivity, ideology, other familiar terms | 
Aterary Criticism and Theory (3 Cohen, Soitan 
In order to clarify the character and utility of various contemporary theoretical 
“Pproaches to literary works. two or e analyzed fr points of 
View of deconstructi: уп, New Historicis gender studies, and other theoretical 
205 Problems ^ 
* Advanced Literary Theory (3) Cohen, Paster, Soltan, Wallace 
!6 Course focuses on a major figure or topic in theory (e.g., Foucault, Lacan, 
212 тм Kristeva, Bakhtin, post-Marxist theory, language and power, ће ‹ inon) 
dieval Period (3) Cohen 
pics in medieval writing and culture (700-1500). Emphasis on critical theory 
and the Middle Ages, centered around an organizing topic (gender, race, de- 
11.5, Vance, subjectivity, etc.) 


Re naissance Period (3—3) Paster, Quitslund 

9Pics in the oe of English literary culture from the Elizabethan 
tegime to the Ir 
past, per 
Prose: 


iterregnum, with reference to forms of authority 


formance and te «й; production reti бөр ypics. Engl 2 


rly American Culture (3) Seavey 


* Interrelation of American literat 1607—1820. Literary texts, 
“2798 listoriogn aphy, religious issues. Same 
seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (3—3 Wallace 
operat and eighteenth-ce ntury English literary ] | 
* and М Constructions of modern subje tivity the t 
1-34 ) iiy, Sender dic hotomies, emergence of "English ipe 
eteenth ( Antury (3-3-3-3) Сгееп-1 


Romines 
Topics in Bri 
Ploriy 
m 


tish and American nineteenth-century wt 


ng national traditions and international movements such as Ro- 
anticism R 


Nealism, 


and others 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Twentieth Century (3-3-3-3) Chu, Green-Lewis, M« Aleavey, Milt 

~ Moreland Moshenberg, Romines, Soltan, Sten, Wald, lot 
Topics in twentieth-century British and American writing and « ulture, eXP 1 
ing national traditions and international movements and issues, such 88 | 


ary modernism, anti-modernist and post-modernist currents, others 
} 


„М 
Writing Касе and Nation (3) Chu, Miller, ston, W 
The course uses literary culture to explore intersections of origins and е 
tion of racial and ethnic identities and national myths and political objet y 
Conceptualizing Genders (3) Cohen, Paster, Wald, Wallac 
Structures of sex and gender difference considered historically and theo” ^ 
cally, including masculinity/femininity, sexualities, and their textual rep™ 


| 


tations " 
Studies in Genre (3—3) McAleavey, Paster Quitslund, , 
Questions of genre, considered theoretically and practically. Content уа, 
Ethnicity апа the Construction of Identity (3) Cho s 
Literary culture is used to explore how individuals, communities, and soc? 

construct self-awareness and knowledge about others for cultural ex hangs 


rm | t à 
Postcolonialism (3) Plotz, Sundet 


Postcolonial theory and texts by representative writers 


pall 
Women and Writing (3) Romines, Wald, wa 


due 


" avv pru 
Selected topics in the traditions, theory, and texts of women's literary P 


tion and culture. Same as WStu 251 ‘ald wol 
Selected Topics in Criticism (3) wale, 
Topics may include cultural studies, film, gay lesbian studies, others. ouf 
5 Independent Research (3) К 
Written permission of instructor required. May Бе repeated for credit to? 
imum of 9 hours 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3—3) 4 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Мау be repeated pe 
provided the topic differs. Consult the graduate advisor before registrati auf 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) natio? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam! 
May be repeated for credit so 
Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ¢ redit. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy atk? 
H. Merchant (Director), D. Fuller, W.S. Logan, B.M. Mergen, J.H 


M.D. Price, A.M. Yezer {0 
ding 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program - enl 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a con entratioD qvi 
ronmental and resource policy. The program is directed by the Committee on aio 
mental and Resource Policy and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from 
departments within the University 

The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents in its core re the 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made 9” 
area of environmental and resource policy. This material includes the апау! 
quired for decisions leading to effective policy regarding the env ironment e у 
resources. In addition to mastering the core material, a student is also expe ted t 
pproV cg] 


Miller, МС 


specific competence in an area of particular interest by choosing an à 

! Dk st 
field. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the Environ 
Resource Policy Program 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in env 


x1uivà 
resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equ! 


i { college? " 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited € 


versity and an introductory course in statistics 
Required 
(а) The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts : 
(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from the following (studé 
grounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courst 


1 50000,45 
090 aet 
пон gj 


inc 
nts W 


5 in 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 181 


ШТУ 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; E&RP 210, 240; PSc 203; PAd 201; Stat 183 (or other 


Wyre: 
Ppropriate tatistical techniques course 


" c) Twelve hours of course elected from those listed in one of the following elective 
fel z - ч í “ ҺА 
lds, ( ‘heck the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for 100-level cours 
ЗАМ Science :: Geog 107. 108, 136, 13 9 0; Geol 10 : 
„ору; BiSc 126, 154 ), 156, 157, 16 68, or 169, 24: 20, 290, 291 
‘er EMSE 221, 222; Geog 134; IAff 222; P 4 (the School of Engineering 
1n 1 1 
th Applied Science offers many courses relevant to th rea e may be included in 
p Program 
Re | 
urce Management: Econ 161, 162; Geo ) 2“ О, 2% 4 
the, Com prehensive Project—Undertaken at the complet jd idt program, 
Me comprehensi e project is the investigation of a specific proble environmental and 
"$01 nner that , " 
фсе policy and the development of a proposed solution inner integrates 
е Curriculum м th the course work in the elective I 
) 1 „5 
“10 Seminar in Environmental Merchant 
апа Resource Policy (3) 
Approaches to environmental decision making as related to the formation of en- 
vironmental and resource policy. Emphasis on the deve ment of a practical 
model to be used in the evaluation and incorporation of disi te information 
relevant to an environmental issue. Limited to degree tes in the program 
or enrollment with permission of the instructor 
4 nirl 
“40 Environmental Impact Statement McGuirl 
Procedures and Environmental Law (3) 
lhe rationale for environmental impact stateme I he wpoint of the 
nature and orig zins of environmental concerns. Gove ment agencies responsi 
ble for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regulations per 


1 
I 
taining to the environment 


H " 
Ремо с )GY 


oh . 
Y of іад Sc hool of gay Sciences offers the degrees of Master of Science and Doc- 


Servi, Шозорһу in the field of epidemiology. The School of Public Health and Health 
ice 

без ri! ites with the Department of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center in 
hy “gree programs. For the Public Health courses listed below, please intact the 


Ol of Public Н 


ealth and Health Services 


M 
ile pet OF Scier 


l ice in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite: course work in multivari- 
— im and matrix theory (Math 33 and 124) and proficiency in computer 'pplic a- 
ome of 183 or PubH 251). With approval of the academic director, appli ints who lack 
l defie; ne liste d prerequisite course work may be admitted to degree candidacy and ful- 
"tro ж ncies during the first vear of study icl irse work does not unt toward 

( quirements 
ft d The general requirements stated inder Columbian S f Arts and Sci- 
td Pih 18 program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, including Stat 157-58 


191 201, 202. 24 


40, 255, 280, 290, and 291. 1 wo elective es are chosen 


"quired ìtistics or public health. A two-part Master's Compre! e Examination 
pidemio i Philosophy in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite: a master's degree in 
* of Sc; ВУ ог a closely related field, including the prerequisites listed under the Mas- 
пне ce in the field of epidemiology. In some cases, an except y well-prepared 
Re Wire ss ay enter the program with a bachelor's degret 

Nees 5 The general requirements stated under ( итап School of Arts and Sci- 
крій еіп the required public health cours Master of Science in the field 
rl 0r 214 By plus Stat 201-2, 210, 224, 225, and one course chosen from PubH 205, 
ый sh y. ectives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end of the second 
minimum of s/o Patt | eneral Examination is taken on biostatistics and epidemiology 
“ate the ОЁ 12 hours of dissertation research is required; the dissertation must demon- 
“the field did, ate's ability to do original research that devel ps methods or applications 


Pidemiology 


295 Rana: 
| Mading and Research (arr.) t: 
^39-300 Thee. repeated for credit 


esis Research (3—3) Staff 


182 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


W 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) A e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina 


May be repeated for credit quí 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) bh 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ‹ redit. 
EUROPEAN STUDIES di 


Шш 
Program Committee: M.J. Sodaro (Director), Н. Agnew, Н.В. Feigenbaum, M Gongle" 
C.J. Herber, S.S. Rehman 


{, 


Master of Arts in the field of European studies—The Elliott School of Internation’ е 
1 > his 
fairs offers a multidisciplinary program that provides a broad background in thé "t 


and politics of Western and East/Central Europe as well as analytical tools for ye 
standing the domestic and international dynamics of contemporary Europe. The Р , 
is designed to provide skill-based professional training for those interested in д 
ment, business, and related careers in European affairs as well as strong a« ademic P 


ration for those planning further study T" 
Prerequisite: The admission requirements stated under the Elliott S hool of pe 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. In addition, degree candi gt 
must satisfactorily pass à statistics course at the level of Stat 51, 53, or 111 with a£; 
of B or better. The course may be taken either before or after entering the program; ! 
not count as credit toward the degree ation? 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interne gu 
Affairs. The program consists of a minimum of 36 hours of course work. All student? j 
take a field in European history and politics, consisting of three courses chosen fron f 
tory, political science, or international affairs, and a field in international and ҮЙ, 


economics, consisting of Econ 217-18, 283, 284, and a fifth course identified һу di 
gram director. (Econ 217-18 may be waived on the basis of equivalent course wor? geld 
the Economics Department diagnostic exam.) Students must also choose an electiv? y 
typically including three courses, in either international business and finance E 
inalysis or within an academic discipline (economics, history, or political scien y 

All students take IAff 295. With approval of the program director, students ma) ot? 
elect IAff 298 (3 credits). In the final semester of the program, all students do а cap? 
policy project 

During the final 18 hours of the program, students must pass a language ё 
demonstrating oral and reading proficiency in a major Western or Eastern Eur 


one га 9% 
guage ог in Russian. Those who pass exams іп one language and wish to study owe? 
unte 7 
е со ер" 


хаті is 
nu 

ean 
ор i v. 


European language may do so. Up to 6 hours of language study may | 
the 36 hours for the degree, provided that Econ 217-18 has been waived. Const 


gram guidelines for further details 


FINANCE pw 
Professors Е. Amling, T.M. Barnhill, W.E. Seale, W. Handorf, M.S. Klock (Chair). } р 
S. Phillips, J.L. Glascock 
Professorial Lecturer S. Uyanik / раје? 
Associate Professors ].М Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, Р.5. Peyser, С.М. Jabbour, LG. 
Besnainou, M. Eppli, A.J. Wilson 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 
Assistant Professor W.E. Wilson 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of stud} ness! 


administration leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Busin 
ministration, Master of Science in Finance, and Doctor of Philosophy үй 
221 Financial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Реуѕег, Kloc’ of Jose 
Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impact qui 
and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. ) 
MBAd 250. (Fall and spring) wi 


а > ^ orf. | № 
222 Capital Formation (3) Hando а шй? 
P А , ‚аге P 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow &* ptt”, 


4 > е0 ul 
Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structur rere 
s stresse@ 


rates. The role and management of financial institutions i 
site: MBAd 250 (Fall and spring) 


Amling, Cohen, Klock 


Jordan, Bajeux 


223 Investment Analysis 
and Portfolio Management (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis of national 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio manage 
ment; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 
.. (Fall and spring) 
424 Financial Management (3) Barnhill, Cohen, W. Wilson 
Advanced case studies in domestic and international financial management; 
t and equity, div- 


working capital policy, capital budgeting, financing with 


lol 
deb 


idend policy, valuation, project finance, and mergers and acquisitions. Prereq- 


.. Uisite: Fina 221 (Fall and spring) 

231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3 Amling 
Portfolio management theory ipplication, and computer modeling. Indepen- 
dent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with emphasis 

23: Оп theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: Fina 223 (Fall) 

“93 Bank Management and Regulation (3) Staff 


Consideration of a range of issues faced by bank managers. Financial models are 
developed to provide an analytical framework to assist decision making in the 
Context of relevant regulatory restraints. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 and Fina 222 
235 P permission of instructor | 
“39 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Seale, A. Wilson 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Alternative strategies for trad- 


ing of futures contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk-high return invest- 
ment alternatives. The use of futures markets to manage risks. Prerequisite: 


Introduc tory courses in economics, statistics, con iter usage, and financial 


Management. Prerequisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 (Fall and 
aa Spring) 
236 Options (3) Jabbour, Jordan 


"ric ing of options on financial instruments. Role of options in risk management 
trading strategies, hedging implications for national and international investors, 
financ ial engineering, and structure and regulation of option markets. Prereq- 
uisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 (Fall and spring) 

€rsonal Financial Advising (3) Cohen 
ad Students preparing to be personal financial advisors; the combination of 


Prehensive personal financial plans. Regulation, professional ethics, and the 


axes, pensions, investing, budgets, estates and trusts, and insurance into com- 


economics of advisory firms. Extensive use of computer spreadsheets and case 
Studies, Prerequisite: Fina 223; Accy 261 is recommended (Spring) 

Financial Engineering (3) Barnhill 
/aluation and risk management theory for bonds, forward contracts, swaps, op- 
lions, exotic options, and interest rate options. Development of financial soft- 
Ware, including Monte Carlo simulation modeling. Case studies of innovative 
Solutions to investment, corporate finance, and finan ial institution manage- 


238 


me 

239 nent problems Prerequisite: Fina 236 (opring) 
inancial Theory (3) Peyser, Klock 
N-depth theoretical analvsis of financial topics, including asset management, 
in ' 


4ncial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset pricing framework. 


240 Rea] Quisite Fina 221, 223 (Fall) 
ғ ds Estate Development (3) Staff 
me ination of the forces that shape real estate development; market analysis 
lods and te hniques to evaluate project feasibility; the institutional and 
^ framework within which real estate development oc urs and that influ- 
241 m по, land value, and development potential (Fall) roth 
‚ ancing Real Estate Development (3) Eppli 


› и 
Principle 


` S of real estate development finance; evaluating and measuring the in- 
Vestment 


attractiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, differentiating, and 

edo} i 

"о-у. sources of real estate funding; and appraising property. Incentives 
€ ч - 
"Vided by local, state, and federal governments Prerequisite: MBAd 250 or 


vermi : 

242 Profession of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Am ems in Real Estate Valuation (3) Glascock 
DPlications of market analysis, valuation, and financial tec hniques to the real 


estate 


de elopment process 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 
í 
248 Real Estate Development Cases (3) p 
Case study analysis of large-scale commercial real estate deve Лортепіз10 
comprehension of financial, political, legal, and technical comple хі e 
constraints inherent in the real estate development process. Pre requisite | 
0 or perm yn of instructor | 
f Science in Finance degree candidacy is prerequisite to Fina 271 to 282 
д 
Financial Modeling апа Econometrics (4) Soyer ye 
Applied statistical and econometric analysis and modeling in finance. Mere 
ologies include descriptive and inferential statistics, multivariate regres i 
time series analysis, and simulation modeling. Empirical studies аге revit 
ind a series of research projects are undertaken (Fall) 
Global Financial Markets (4) i 


Theories explaining domestic and international interest rate ind e xchange 
structures. Roles of financial institutions and markets are investigated ale” 


casting methodologies are ¢ арр lied (Sprin «gi! 
Advan« ed Accounting Applications for Financ e (4) Sheldon. * ys 
Intermediate financial accounting; international and tax accounting. Emp, 
on computer modeling to analyze and forecast a firm's financ ial s statemel 
reflect possible future performance (Fall) A 
Corporate Financial Management and Modeling (4) St chlis, f 
The foundation theories of business real investment and financing arè * 
ind applied ina iulation environment. Emphasis on unt iorstandilb 

causal connections between business decision m ‘king n a global econo) y ; 
the resulting valuation of the firm's financial assets. Financial modeling 
forecasting applications (Fall аво? 
Investment Analysis and Global Amling, jordan, б 
Portfolio Management (4) " 
inancial markets and ruments viewed from the investor $ persp 


An ilysis of the value of equity and fixed-income securities and the const 
of efficient portfolios in а global financi il market. Issues of m irket efficie® 


structures, and investment funds; computer-based models (Spring m. 
е, if 


»curile 
cu f tbe 


cluding options, futures, and swaps; hedging and tr iding applic ation "ole? 


Financial Engineering and Derivative Securities (4) 
Mathematical and theoretical foundations to value-derivative St 


contracts. Arbitrage trading across cash and derivative markets anc 


maintaining equilibrium prices (5ummer) p? 
7 ( zomparative Financial Market Regulation and Development (4) ipid 
Theory and current status of comparative regulation of domestic s , deve 
national financial institutions and markets. Effects п country economii 
opment and international trade (Fall) y? 


Financial Theory and Research (4) 

Theoretical constructs of business investment and hnancing 

financial asset pricing structures in domestic and internat nal € jes 
- al stut 

Analytical and numerical models are developed, and empiric 


capil! 
valuated \opring) B, 


Real Estate Finance and Fixed-Income Security Valuation (4) ^ vest” 
|] estate ШҮ" gp! 


i primary focus is the application of financial theory to ге; 
' j 96515, ad 

ind financing. Another is fixed-income security aluation ane међе 

portfolio m inagement Applic ition of decision support an і arti fic jali i 

systems in making financial decisions (Spring) 

Financial Institution Management and Modeling (4) «quis, 


sl А 
Financial institution asset and liability management. А dvnamic 5 " $907. 
t 17 
model is developed and run under varying macroeconomit conditio Td 


ditional layers of complexity, involving multinational nvestment, i 
ind hedging, are added (Summer) cob 
Cases in Financial Management and Investment Banking (4) apa 
Through a series of cases and simulations, students addres 
problems faced by domestic and international companies А М 
budgeting, capital structure, mergers and acquisitions, and project jg 
[Ihe negotiating process by which many financial situations are 
emphasized (Summer) 


41). Toque 
8 


185 


282 Direc ted Research in Finance (1 to 4) Staff 
Students design and execute a financial research study ipplving knowledge 
developed throughout the M.S. in Finance program. ( from 
lectures on research methods tí loquia by outside professio: to critique 

209 studies (Summer 

“90 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topic ind teachir ethods. M be re- 

298 к опсе ї г cre lit 

299 ped Readings and Research (2 to 4 Staff 

om Seminar (3) Staff 

1] gresis Research (3 Stafi 
seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 

,, Same as SMPP 311 

21 Seminar: Financial Markets Research (3 Peyser, Klock, Sach 
Market efficien у, utility testing, the capital asset pricing model, the arbitrage 
Pricing theory, the option pricing model, and aggregate market volatility. Pre 

» requisite Fina 239 

“<< Seminar: Corporate Finance Research (3) Pey Klock, Sachlis 
Capital budgeting, capital structure ies, dividend conomic 
foundations mergers, and agency the V rerequisit« 9: Mot 202 or 

2 MBAd 220 

“3 Seminar: Continuous-Time Finance | | x-Besnainou 
Review of the stochast ilculus methods 1 le г cor 1 e pricing 
models Che most important continuous-time re i uding ү ng of de 
Пуа(іуе securities. cons tion-port lect { t ous-time 
Capital asset pricing models, cor ; 'Xtion-baset t М lels 
continuous-time arbitrage pricing theory id different yield curve models 

T (Spring) ] 

~ Seminar: Financial Markets and Institutions (3 Jordan 
Multi-period isset pricing, term structure of interest rate narket pertections 
and institutional factors, auctions, manip it ler i jarkets arket 

397 p a ostructure ind financ nstitutior 

39g actora] Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 

. Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
‘mited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
199 peated for credit —- 
Issertation Research (arr.) Stafi 
k Amited to doct ral candidate May be repeated fi ( 
"ly " 
hy ARTS AND ART HISTORY 
"$80 
м Robinson (Chair), ].Е. Wright, Jr., J.I ike, T. Ozdogan, М.Р. Lader, С.Х 
| jac ру. Чегзоп, W Г. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, H.I. Gates, S.B. Molina. 
" rfe Blossom (Visiting) 
i tA See. J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick, P. Jack 
y ate к Professor C.R. Rose н і 
"gj Gaffney СЕК“ Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, В.С. Carson, L.D. Miller Paradiso, 
notant Profs Adland, A. Verplanck 
л) ‘sors T. Brown, S. Ruth (Visiting), M. Sammis (Visiting), ( opa 


Arts jr | 
MS in the field of art history Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with а 


la кай rom this University, o: in equivalent degree 

centration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, Renaissance 

> E eighteenth- and nineteenth-centurv art. conte wary art, or American 

Хы] dit jo general requirements stated under Col imbial School « Arts and Sci- 
Yan 4 тозе work i luding 6 hour: of hesis research iany as 
ч, Ours mas pocit hours of course work hould be in third-gr ip course 5, n (more 
n. T in ean} > 9€ taken in museum-related courses. Students quired to take a 
6 B ach of the following areas | medieval, Renais- 


irt historiography 
“Modern, and American. The art histor ar (taught under AH 


ймы. UC take 
Mir Germ en during the first semester of course work. A reading know dge exam- 


lography semin 


АП or French must be passed before mpletion of the first 9 credit hours 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


e stud 
0 


of course work. A Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be passed before 8" 
bmitte 


can enroll for the 6 credit hours of thesis research. A written thesis must be su 
and approved by the faculty 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general requiremen 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences; 36 credit hours of course work, ine y 
12 hours of internship credit. As many as possible of the 36 hours of course work ^ 
be in third-group courses. Students are required to take a seminar in eac h of the follow $ 
areas: classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, modern, and American. Three 10 Ге 
electives in art history ог in museum-related courses аге selected in consultation wr 
graduate advisor. A reading knowledge examination in German ог French must рер? s 
before completion of the first 9 credit hours of course work. Students are required " 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination in art history ‚май 

Acceptance into this program аз a degree candidate is provisional, pending satisfa? 
completion of 12 credit hours of graduate art history courses pe 

The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with a num ш 
museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Hirshhorn Museum J 
Sculpture Garden, Museum of African Art, National Museum of American Art, f rest 
Museum of Women in the Arts, Phillips Collection, Renwick Gallery, and 7 
Museum. 


“able 
Programs specific to museum studies and museum education are also available: 


: , ng, poll? 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, interior design printmaking $ pint 
ing, photography, sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor esf 
Arts or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine arts in the field of « eramics C. «jJ 
tion fo 


drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture, or v isual communica ҮТ; 


f art И 
al pi^ ihe 


of required hours and their distribution are determined in consultation wit 
As much as possible of the course work should be in third-group courses. 
design, 39 credit hours are in required courses (including the two courses take Ж 
rently at the end of the program) and a minimum of 6 hours are in elective cour’ volt 

Except for interior design, a creative thesis consisting of the execution of orig ш 
of art in ceramics, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, scu P с? 
visual communication will be completed under the supervision of a thesis at se 
addition, the thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic ршР iy 4 
ject to the approval of the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A represente y at p 
tion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the Univers: 
discretion of the thesis director in agreement with the second reader. 


T ay 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 


Bulletin for course listings. 


ART HISTORY 


203 Topics in Iberian and Colonial Art of South America (3) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
vided the topic differs 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock, V 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and d 
the northern area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Мау? 
for credit provided the topic differs hah! 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) von Barg endi 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, o rep? 
the specific area. Topic announced in the S hedule of Classes. May 
for credit provided the topic differs. 


w 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 187 


232 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
4 Same as Anth 232 
“33 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
3 Same as Anth 233 
“34 Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
.. Same as Anth 234 
235 Advanced Conservation Tec hniques (3) von Endt 
.. Same as Anth 235 
“43 Seminar: American Art (3) Bjelajac 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
^ the topic differs 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable Topic announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs 
46 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 
Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs 
261 qudependent Research in Art History (3) 

Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs 
Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Sint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 


245 


247 


involving the use of artistic materials in different media emphasis on method- 
85 ology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 
` 4 useum Internship (3 to 12) Staff 
)pen only to ‹ andidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art his- 
28999 TY with а concentration in museum training 
esis Research (3—3) Staff 


"IN ARTS 


Note: 
Ote; All fine 


p dule off arts courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the department. 
7. г ee 


‘Draws. for Art 248 and 299-300: Ceramics—$75; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D Design— 
‘lie p 1108—$75; Printmaking—$54; Sculpture—$35; Typography—$75; Oil and 
310p. anting— none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$100; Visual Communication— 


Dees’ ater : is "^e 
"in. gae. Design—$100 (FA 248 only); Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry 


2 
n Foundations in Interior Design Theory (3) Staff 
[ leory and topics in design Application of design principles and elements to 
ee ific studies of the built environment. Examination of relationships among 
, “ative, social, and technical dimensions of interior design 
*Taphics for Interior Design (3) Staff 
“SIC graphic communication skills appropriate for the development of design 
ev and study exercises. Two- and three-dimensional drawing skills devel- 
м trough sketching, orthographic drawing, paraline ocu ing ind pictorial 
Sha tive 1 Jse of equipment and material required for technical drawing. Lab 
203 lee" fee, $100 
v ter-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Staff 
and Lou to CAD tec hnology j two- and three-dimensional draw ings, plotting 
proc - lancement of presentations. Use of CAI ) to speed and enhance the design 
extile, : rerequisite: FA 193 Laboratory fee, $100 
'extile fle’ Finish Materials (3) . Stafi 
б, iber content, phy sical characteristics, construc tion techniques, dyes, 
8, and finishing. Standards, testing, specification, and application of tex- 


205 


га 


204 


205 


206 


TIT. 
Ü 


226 


244 


plaster 1 carving with wheel applications; mold making in plaster: Pi ing 
tion methods from molds (press molding, slip casting, jiggering and jo” 
and ram pressing). Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) Оз at 
Architectural Ceramics (3) ‚до! 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed fo! a 
outdoor architectura mcepts. Laboratory tests and activities am 
fee, $75 (Spring) git 
' Design III (3-3) «Y 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Lab могу 100 T 
semester Academic year) $0 
Design V: Textile Printing (3) 4 pr? 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk s reen, blo 3 
and batik. Laboratory fee, $24 (Fall and spring) $8 
Graduate Interior Design Studio П (3) al Ww 


à; „ш 
tile products. Properties, specification, and installation of interior finish mb 
sentation 08 


rials. A comprehensive textile notebook, fabric and finish pre 

a research paper ind class presentation are required. 1 iboratory fee, $100 И 
Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 or 4) = 
Tone control through exposure development Completion of laborat? 
manual required. Prerequisite: FA 181 and 182 or permission ol instru 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) m 
Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 or 4) y 
Printing fron negatives. Correct color bal: ng and creativt color s^ 
will be explored. Development оі portfolio of prints utilizing ipproved - 
ind the ¢ sure and development times established in Art 205 Prerequs i 
FA 181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall o 


spring) pakè 
Advanced Photography: Special Projects (4) f 


T 
Independent projects requiring approva! prior to registratio Prerequisilf 


181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fe 
spring 

Exhibition and Display Design (3) 

Lighting Design (3 


oy 
: | nerk. 
а ncepts, and principles of lighting design Light and ef rA 


Terminology, conce 


" 
nents” a 


ncandescent and gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task гедшігетес pint 
shtin 
ment and calculations, human factors, and design applications fof lig jli 
ү inst 
Development of case studies highlighting successful lighting design m 


site: FA 202. Laboratory fee, $100 qui 


tions. Prerequ 


Graduate Interior Design Studio I (3) pu! 
Application of basic desigr concepts and processes to residential desig™ m 
factors and deve mt of space planning skills in single and mult. 4 


ces. Selection of furniture, fabric, and finishes. Design and custom їй - 
ind window treatments. Introduction to research and documentation: 
uisite: FA 202 and 204. Laboratory fee, $100 

Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) 

Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach 


mixed media and mold asting. 1 iboratory fee $75 (Fall) ozdo% 
Industrial Ceramics/Model and Mold Making/ 
Functional Forms (3) xis 
i ; it € 
Production processes from model making to finished dupli ме form 85 © 
ч “ 8 
jn factorv level. All aspects of model de 1 0б!“ 


x I tution" ui 
Nonresidential spaces: commercial, industrial, hospitality, and institu mph, 
interiors with € sg f 


tensive analysis and space planning of nonresidential 


` .orequis 
on technology, codes, and environment and behavior concepts Prereq Р 
221. Laboratory fee, $100 58 
gu 


Advanced Drafting and Materials (3) Ew u^ 
Structural building systems, methods and materials of construe tion». a do 


strut mu 
dard graphic representation. Organization and preparation of ¢ onstru^, ilie 
anc 


uments, finish and material and interior component s¢ hedules. { 
Prerequisite: FA 221. Laboratory fee, $100 st 
Advanced Interior Design Studio (3) , des 
Multifaceted and complex problems in residential and nonresident es 
Further exploration of design theory, practical application and guide 
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development of advanced studio work. Prerequisite: FA 243. Laboratory fee, 
$100 


Furniture Design (3) Staff 
Major 20th-century furniture designers and the environments in which the fur- 


246 


Niture was used. Study and design of furniture that combines functional and 


aesthetic quality. Use of two- and three-dimensional drawings and models to | 
E. develop design and technical skills. Laboratory fee, $100 | 
“47 Design of Printed Textiles (3) Staff 
Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design techniques, and in- 
dustry practices, Development of technical skills required for preparation of 
Portfolio design pieces on paper ind with electronic tools. Ргеге‹ te: FA 201 
54, Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 i 
“48 Independent Research in Fine Arts (1 to 6) Staff | 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified under- | 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation | 
With individual instructor and graduate advisor. May b« repeated for credit 
ag riboratory fee depending on area chosen (Fall and spring | | 
һеогу and Practice (3) Costigan 


Stimulation and articulation of personal creativity and critical and presenta- 


tional skills Emphasis on visual diaries, problems of individual artistic pro- 


duction, and peer interaction on issues in contemporary art and design. Rec- | 
ommended for graduate students in all areas before the thesis and for senior 
250 peers with permission of instruct г. І ibor itory fee, $24 
*sign and Construction of Woven Textiles (3) Staff 
Jesign and construction of various ty pes of woven textiles. Independent research 
On historic sources and tec hniques. The creative process and design develop- 
251 тө Prerequisite: FA 201 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $100. 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan | 
Indiy idual projects on the potter’s wheel. Student establishes personal style and 
“rection and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encour- 
aged Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, $75 
259 (Fall and spring) 
?* Mosaic Design Applications (3) Ozdogan 
Advanced study and exe ution of ceramic murals and sculpture for indoor and 
Outdoor architectural spaces. Extensive student technical research, including 
Special « utting techniques, laboratory tests of clay glazes, and firings. Laboratory | 
253 i $75. (Fall and spring) l l| 
ustrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan | | 
‘Architectural and s ulptural forms. The multiple production process from ll | 
Model making to finished duplicate form as it exists on factory level. All aspects І У Aa 
of model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; pro- | a | фе 
“uction methods from molds including press molding and slip casting. Labora- | | 
254 Aq) feo. $75 (Fall and spring) | | 
anced Ceramic Technology (3) Staff | 
/ thorough investigation of specific ceramic materials, clay bodies, and glazes, | | | 
{ With an emphasis on calculation and formulation, alteration, and firing. Pre- t ү! 
ыз prluisite Art 151 or approval of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75 it 
"ntmakine: Advanced Serigraphy (3—3) Staff | | 
“ization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward development of || | 
Personal statement and style. Prerequisite: FA 143-44. Laboratory fee, $75 per 
7-5 semester (Academic year) | 
,ntmaking: Advanced Intaglio (3—3) Barnhart | M 
for ced practi al problems of intaglio methods. l'raditional photo, and trans- | | | 
Fal] cesses are covered. Prerequisites: FA 157 or 158. Laboratory fee, $54 T 
hdivid, 1s Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart | 
and t Е problems dealing with printing editions from stone or plates Photo | | 
30 Printmakin processes are covered Prerequisite: FA 175. Laboratory fee, $54. | 
Advance ы Advanced Relief (3) Barnhart | | 
traditional on dealing with printing relief images from traditional or non- | | 
an leQquis; “> surfac es. Black-and-w hite and color. Small and large format. Pre- | 
261 luisite: FA 153 Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and spring) 


Vànced C : һа, ^ à и" 
^N ae Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Staff 
TeQuisite 


FA 203. Laboratory fee, $100 
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4 
woodwè 
ent proble 


265-66 Painting IV (3—3) 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independ 
aterial and model fee, $45 per semes 


in alla prima and mixed techniques. M 

(Academic year) sif 
267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (4—4) 

Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates 

mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration May 


Prerequisite: ж 


peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $100 per semester (Academic year 
275 Painting V (3) Woodw® y 
Development of personal imagery Individual problems and critiques. Maten 
ind model fee, $45 ш 
277 Advanced Visual Communication: Mo 


Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for ‹ redit provided the ¢ 
fers. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) Ji»! 
278 Advanced Visual Communication: Mo 

Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 

Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided th 
fers. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) cate 

279-80 Sculpture IV (3—3) 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept 


" 
ontent Ü 


i 
е conten d 


i 
and style. prereq™ 


permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $35 (Academic year) (аё 
281 Sculpture V (3) js 

Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prereq™ 

permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and spring) al 


284 Studio in Historic Interiors (3) pro 

Exploration and interpretation of significant periods of interior design! S" 
the studv of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture. Applic? ve 
historic styles for restoration or adaptive use in interior env ironment. Pre 


site: AH 169 and 170. Laboratory fee, $100 КТ, 
285 Environmental Analysis in Interior Design (3) TL 
Evaluation of interior spaces for effectiveness and coherence The effec TL 


nont 
built environment on human behavior. Factors that contribute to functio 


dysfunctional design for interiors gil 


289 Presentation Techniques (3) nani 
Development of multimedia techniques in rendering. Advan: ed three-dim? dn" 
drawing using rapid visualization techniques, sketching, and « onstructe 
ings. Laboratory fee, $100 sil 


290 Interior Design Practicum (3) 
Students work with professional interior designers, archi 
professionals, participating in implementation of information - e 
based setting. Roles and responsibilities of the professional interior die 
business procedures, legal implications, ethics, trade relations, designe 
contractor relations. Prerequisite: FA 243 se, 
292 Seminar in Interior Design (3) 
Application of advanced topics in design theory; research met} 
to development of the graduate project. Prerequisite: c ompletion ofa 
gram requirements; taken concurrently with FA 293 57 
293 Graduate Project іп Interior Design (3) ni gop, 
Application of design skills and knowledge to student-selec ted projec 
sis on individual development of the design process, problem-solving” jarf" 
evaluation and defense of the project. Prerequisite: completion of all 
gram requirements; taken conc urrently with FA 292. Laboratory fee, 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 


apple 
одоод Mgr 


$1 s 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 
Professors J.E. Starrs, C. O'Rear, W.F. Rowe, D.A. Rowley (Chair) 
Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, M.M. Christian, J.G. Jackson, S.C 
Associate Professor N.T. Lappas 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S.R. Lorigo, R.W. Cotton 

Assistant Professors D. Foran, P. Pitorri 


; Cogswell 
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rofessorial Lecturers L. O'Grady, М.Е, Clancy, E.L. Lee II, J.T. Martin, D.A 
т chinsky, D.C. Mount, S.J. Cribari, С.В. Ri hards, G.E. McAdams, D.I. Salem 


! 
M 
Maste 
i Sler of Foren i ence Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian | 
Xhr | . 
wol of Arts ind Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit houi f approved course | 
п; ; . 
Students ipproved for a thesi ist complete 30 credit hours of course work plus 
thesi | 


I5 (equivalent to 6 credit hou 
ы ForS 224 n 


| 
М iy be waived for students having ап LL.I J.D. degree from an at 
"е8 Jaw ichool. The following are also required: (1) 9! 1 elected from ForS 201 

' 

| 

| 

| 


en 220, 221, 224, and ire required of all stu 


ind 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the 
redit hour t be selected i Itat th ї | I n the be 
il sc ienc« lay n " ' ' I 
псев W il еп CH f I t I y t m 
Dido, à А " 
d that students participate in the forensi ciences pract І \ ndidates аге 
“Шей to pass \ written Mast ( preht e Rx TT 
Me 1 
“aster ( , } а 
hw Г Of Foren з бая gy 


ма тей the general requirements stated Col ) S Art ind Sci 
i ihe program of studies consists of 40 credit hou t approved course work. ForS 
Wired ^74: 254, 271, 295; Bioc 221-22, 250; BiSc 228, 230; Міст 229; and Stat 127 are | 
Wises ро, ill students. The Bioc 221-22 requirement may be waived if « juivalent | 
ыи ES been taken. All c: dates are required to pas written Master's Compre 
Xamination І 
er of Scien t ren Scit equisite: a bache s “ерге the biolog | | 
nino; il sciences from an accred ollege or univ ity 
ed: the general requirements nder Columt School of Arts and Sci- | 
\ hint Prog ram of study consists of 30 credit hours of ITSe W plus a thesis 
Mane e redit hours) Individualized programs of study will b« eveloped to meet |) 
Nic : DJectives of student. Students m cializ« forensic chemistry, f 
bo. molecular biolo; Each зис} 1 of study must include ForS 224, 225 | 
Гһе айыра САЙ hci 56 from ipproved co es in the | 
ice biological and physical sciences, management science, law, or basic 
5 Dra EN It is strongly re« ommended th it stud s part c | ite in the forensic sci- | 
ination т All candidates are required to pass a written Master's ( ymprehensive 11 
Of Arts in the field of criminal justice—Required: the general requirements stated | | 
“mbian School of Arts ind Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 credit til | 
"leno e powered Course work in the forensic sciences, law, criminologv, management | ^i “ч... 
U Sor жш, у, and psychology. ForS 214, 220, 221, 224, 225, 254, 265, 266, 274, 290 | | Sede 
"C A Comprehe are recommended. All candidates are required to p ISS à written Mas- | | | 
* forensic nsive Examination. It is stro y recommended that students participate | 
М sciences practicum | І | 
Ñ d Arts in the field of criminal ce e with a concentrat ie in com LE ' 
К Є 7 
ұт ired T site: a bachelor's degree from an accredited « B 1 Ld | 
З, Th general aaah an: deir under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- li 
ag ће fonogram of study consists of 36 credit hours of approved course work drawing [| | 
2 кк Sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigative techniques, ү | 
ч Mende PA ForS 203, 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234, 235, 251, 254, 267, and 274 are 
tp, ation ^P All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Ex- i 
ч um 'S strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences f 
Mat | | 
Д L| 
tae oes field of criminal justice with a concentration in se и у тапаге- ү | 
Cag Student ie general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and 
my d for а i !'s must complete 36 credit hours of ipproved course work; students ap- ү 
чы credit hor must complete 30 credit hours of course work plus a thesis (equiva- || 
n lC Seje Ee) The program of study consists of course work drawing from the {| 
ly m Manage ‘aw, criminology, management science, investigative te hniques, and |) 
256 257. 2 Courses are selected from ForS 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234, 252 1 
xaminatiy “90. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Compre- 
ler "lon. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the security 
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"Ti 

to the degrees of Master of Arts, Masi 
yor 

| de course V^. 


The interdisciplinary programs leadinj 


Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Forensic 5cience may int wih 
from the School of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Hf 
Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavio biologica nd physical s ienct 
partments of the University. students work close ly with their advisors in st tting up 89^, 
gram that meets their interests, needs ind background knowledge. The Departmen’ 
Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute ol Pathology: АЛ, 
Forces Medical Examiner, Armed Forces DNA Identification Laboratory, U.5 Secret "y 
vice. Naval Criminal Investigative Service, District of Columbia Medica! Examiner?” 
fice. and with the Council of Higher Education, Commonweait f V rginia, in prO s 
of mutual exchange of students, courses, and facilities, l'or п formation, 6 
the Department of Forensic sciences 
А research field in forensic chemistry is а ible in the Ph.D. program in the CW 
istry Department 
201 Forensic Biology (3) Foran, ROY 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biologii | materials. 
cific procedures and techniques used in t biology iboratory e 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3 pti? 
Principles and application of various trumental method to the examin o 
of criminal evidence, including chromatographic апа spec trophotomelr 
niques and mass spectrometry. | iboratory exercises j 
03 Examination of Questioned Documents (3 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dupli 
paper manufac ture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and metht 
ng questioned documents 198 
204 Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) Rowe ane ap? 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, to Imarks, tire marks 


footprints Laboratory exercises spit” 

205 Personal Identification (3) O'Rear, Row® igs 
Methods of personal identific ation based on sketches, fingerprints voice! 

odontology, and study of skeletal remains m 

214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) |! hristian, Jor 

Introduc tion to the constructs « namic ү hiatry, Į hiatrk b" 

ind the nomenclature of mental lc Consideration of expert tes gt 

t nd crimin? "m 


on in hospitalization 
O' Rear, Rowe ig 
ind toolmar t be 


direct examination, and cross-examin 
Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 


rints, firearm 


Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerpr и", 
nations, document examinations, and examinations of tract evidence "T. 
glass, soil, paint hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations jualifical reo 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and func tioning of the 
science laboratory " OM 
221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Fort for 
Principles of forensic pathology, biology, and toxicology. The role of r a tis 
sic laboratory in the identification of human remains determination 9 ater 
cause, and manner of death; partial individualization о! biok gical 5% f 


ind the detection of drugs in biological materials 


224 Criminal Law I (3) Clancy, Melson 
Principles of criminal law and pro edure, preparation 
ind methods of legal 


evidence, examination of witnes ц 

225 Criminal Law П: Evidence (3) Martin, Chestnut, > 
| | nc 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical е^ iden 


sis on court opinions defining the r iles of search and seizure ! 


of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 
229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commer ial : 


„cogniti p 
sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on T€ ove 
z gulatioD 5 


ceptive contracting practices. Statutes ind government ге 4 
: por 
ontracts ro 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) jures 4 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of accounting procet 


accounting in the investigation of commercial crime 
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234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Svstems (3) Staff 
Principles of management inforn ition systems; security of information systems 
and facilitie ompromisin t information systems 

235 Crime in Commerce IV: ( onspiracy (3) Lorigo 
Legal definition of conspiracy juantum of proof; use of investigative tech 
niques to establish the existence of al ( piracie 

240 Principles of Toxicology (4 Lappas 
Concepts of toxicology, includi its historical development and modern ap- 
Plications, drug disposition, m isn jf tox tv; fact it influence tox- 

ү icity and toxicity evaluation. Prerequisite: Р} )3 Or p« of instructor 

245 Analytical Toxicology (4 Lappas 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures used in the 
detection, identification, isolation І ficat v det ination о! 
drugs 

246 Environmental Toxic ology (3 Lappas 
А studv of th« hemica ubstances to which humar ire unintentionally 

., 9Xposed. Emphasis on pesticides, food additives, and air pollutants 

250 Interdis iplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3 O'Rear, Robinson 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification as an ex- 
pert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the jury, admissibility of 
evidence, class evidence vs. individualized eviden« nd sear ind seizure 

__ Prerequisite: ForS 224 

*91 Moot Court (3 Martin, Chesnut, O’Grady, Cribari 
Students prepare and present direct testimony and are cross-examined by an 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discu 
Of problems, te hniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of sci 

E. evidence, chain of custody use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224 

^9? Security Management in Government and Industry (3 Lee 
Гһе broad spectrum of factors that pe modern security management: tech- 
nology governme nt regulations and policie ( porate matters, information 
Systems, legal principles, international programs, congressional committees, 
industrial or; ini ons associations, P tential ire yf research and study 


Selected Topics ( 
“штеп! issues in research, investigation, and law 


Pluchinskv, McAdams 


255 Managing Staff Functions in a Security Organization (3 Lee 
Risk assessment and management, redundant security systems, cost—benefit 
analysis, Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plant security. 

256 npalysis of factors that facilitate decision making in security problems 

igh-Risk Security: Kidnapping and Hostage Experiences (3 Lee 
lostage Situations, preparation of high-risk employees and spouses for hostage 

v Incidents. management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue gri ips 

E. rganizational Behavior in the Security Profession O'Rear, Lee 
Заві; Concepts of individual, group, and organizat \ Specific man- 
agement and leadership models and approaches to workplace me problems 

260 “ong Studies in a variety of organizational settings 

Nciples of Forensic Medicine (3) Staff 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on understanding 
the Processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encountered in 
forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates t iDuse, structure 
and functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and a itomic area of the 

261 Pri prone to hemorrhay lesions following trauma 
^. Ciples of Forensic Pathology (3 Staff 
*rminology and si tific techniques used in medico-legal invest 

265 voka unexpected deaths, homi des, suicides, accidental d« ath s, and trauma 
м 188 Of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear 
A - pharma ological, toxicological, and pathol cal characteristics of 
? only abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, stimulants, 

: «=, inogens. Primarily for М.А et didate en to others with 

266 Seminar. X ot instruc tor 
ág эд г: Modern Trends іп Сгітіпа! Justice ( О'Кеаг, ( ourtless 

advances in crimina ustice. Discussions ir porate several disci- 
Plines. 


In luding science, law, management, social sciences, and psychology 


S OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSE 


Lorig? 
1 proset 


267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation an« 
tion of commercial offenses 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) suf 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use 
photographs as evidence, close-up work and common misconceptions Là 


of equipment 


ratory fee, $35 
269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacologica 


Lapp% 
А 0 
princ iples * 


forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 270 or permission of instructor. 


270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) O'Rear, Lappi 
Theory and principles of classification synthesis, and structure activi 
11 events that @ 


relationships of drugs. Discussion of the cí mplex chemi 
with empl? 


place between administration of a drug and its action on the user, 


sis on drugs of abuse : 

- , ; r Ww 
271 Forensic Molecular Biology (3) Foran, Ré! Е 
Methods in forensic molecular biology. Laboratory examinations and cias 

tot) 


cations of dried blood and other biological materials Independent labora - 
sion of instru 


projects. Laboratory fee, $35 Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permi: " 
272 Forensic Toxicology П (3) Гар, 
Lectures, student seminars, and projects dealing with topics of « urrent inte 


Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 269 or permission of instru 
Rowe 


ide re 


in forensic toxicology 
273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises HM lu 


se 
fractive index measurements using immersion methods; polarized light ob n 


vations of minerals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classit al c! of 
cal and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 o1 permission 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 ё 
274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O'Re +, 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of indiv! of 
als, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions center 
the criminal justice system wê 
280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) RA 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. Labor? * 


exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolysis gas-liquid ne 

matography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemi al and phY* 
methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory tee, $ 35 

290 Major Issues in Criminal Justice Research (3) 
An examination of the role and process of research ¢ 
justice system. Presentations and discussions of the literature with ешр st 
the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating ¢ riminal J" 
policy 

295 Research (arr.) р 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on [ 
the department chairman or academic advisor, under the superv 


wed”) 
'roblems арр [9 
ision 0 


appropriate staff member o Re 
298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) 1 огей 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Inter nship experience 1n г of # 
science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision fof 


of > 


appropriate staff member. Students must preregister tor this course. mast? 
| as 
the course cannot be used toward the 36 credit hours required for the 


degree gu 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
GENETICS jM. 


m 
D.E. Johnson (Director), S.L. Adhya, М.М. Allard, J. Battey, Р.Е. Berg, }. Bray Ni 
C < ioseph 


Brown, D.J. Brusick, Т. Cebula, A. Chiaramello, J. Chou, P. Cogen, A Colberg- Fries 
Colburn, D.D. Derse, N. DiFronzo, R. Donaldson, W. Drohan, 1 Friedman, gov 
G.L. Gilliland, D. Goldman, С. Hager, E. Hoffman, C. Holland, В.Н. Номгага, = 
V.W. Ни, M. Jamrich, J. Keller, К.А. Kennedy, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, P гаа! 400 
Leach, E. Leighton, B. Lu, R. Mage, R. McKay, K.H. McKenney, C.R Merril, > 4 Ros” 
T.W. Moody, D. Morris, B. Moss, S. O'Brien, S. Patierno, M.H Polymeropoulos: 


FACIUNT San 25:0 4 


tN Rosenbaum B. Safer, T. Sargent, J. Schlom, D. Scott, L.C. Smith, M 5tepp, W.C 
"lace, J Winkles, A.P. Wolffe, E.A. Zimmer 


Col 7 
» "lumbian Sc] lof Arts and § 


ool i sciences offi nte partmental program leading to 

Че degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of I losophy ir field of genetics. This 
gram is directed | i committee Int 1 ie De perunens о) 
\ tomy and Cell В; Riau Rink try and Molecular Biology. Biological Sciences. Mi- 
“biology апа Immun Obstetri ind Gyne u ву, and Pharmacology 
Ча from BOvernment agencit ite indust 
x uirement f i T tated er ( iml Sct [ Art 1 Sci ces 
ue undergraduate program must have luded the following: ! edit hours each in 
ORY, inorgan chemi try, and init emistry, and 6 credit hours in phy Two 
+ Per-leve] undergraduate course | genet Се спе t t nolecular bi 
"Ry are required for th M.S, and strongly recommended for the Ph.D. program 
Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general requirements stated 
se Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 credit hours required ir this pro- 
wi Must includ Gnet 201 апа Gnet 299—300. The remaining 22 edit hours of course 
- "Ie to be selected with the approval of the Committee on Genet 
ig o^ Of Philos. hy in the field of genetics—Required: the general requiremer ts stated 
lomo, lumbi in School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study must include the 
te dica] Science Ore cu | Gn« 01. 10 edit I f genetics, and 3 
"iit hours of tatistic 

‘ddition to the courses listed here, the Genetics Program Office maintains a list of 
“logic d courses that may apply to its degree programs, including courses drawr — 
\ al sciences statistics, public health, and the departments and programs within 


"lomedica] se iences 
201 4 £A 
1 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2 


*ectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 

of all master's degree candidates in the Genetics Prog degree 
256 4 y or permission ‹ { program direct г Fall 

olecular Genetics of Inherited Diseases (2) 

Biochemi al aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to un- 

derstanding ) f human mutatior ind hereditary diseases. Prerequisite: degree 
дома y or permission of program director (Spring 

Molecular Genetics of Proteins (3 

Laboratory techniques in gel electrophoresis and electroelution, high pressure 

“quid chromatog! iphy protein blotting, proteolytic and chemical « leavage of 

Proteins amino acid analysis, automated Edman degradations le synthe- 
295 ‘is and computer is | analysis of protein structure (Fall, even years) 


Research (arr 
Open to qualified master’ 


| 1 rch on pre pproved by 
: i 
4 le (CX ttee on Genet for credit ind Spring) 
+309 Th і on Geneti ) o 


hesis Research (3—3 


01 Ady 
Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 


*ctures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 
ofall РЬ р), candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students enrolled in 
‘e Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the director 
(Fall) 


Аата, ed Reading and Research (arr.) 
Amited to sty 


[un be repeated for credit 
‘Ssertation Research (arr.) 
“Mited to Doctor of Philos phy candidates, May be repeated for credit 


"tog 


HY 
^g 


b, SOrg 
1 fesso, D.C. McGrath (Chair), J. Lowt 
i 1Її 
Clate р “cturers B, Thomas, G.T. Foggin, P. Mobley, E. Brunet 
4 Tofe 
4, Stang Profe ee 
g “ssors D, Fuller, E. Chacko, І.К. Cheung 


"fessorial Lecturers W.J. Mallett, L. Marcus, M. Zeigler 


dents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 


39% 


| 
| 
| 
| 


196 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Master of Arts in the field of geography 
in geography or in a related field in the social or natural sciences 
Required: the general requirement 
ences. Course work must include Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial An ilysi 
з options are av 1ilable: The thesis option requires 


Thesis and nonth 


credit hours of cou 


completion of 36 credit hours of gi iduate work. All degree candidates must take 


ter's Comprehensive Examination that cí 


stated under Columbian School of Arts ant 


315) r 
a minimum @ 


чус jor 
Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a me 


js 


0 


» work, including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requ 


a М 
& ЖА 


gue? 
vers the substance of academic work purs! 


under the program of study W 
Students entering the program without a bac helor's degree with a major in geogrth i 
will be required to take prerequisite courses as determined by the department. All en 
ing students must have completed one course, or its equiv ient, from each of the follor, 

ing groups: physical/resource geography (Geog 108, 132, 135); population/t ultural/p? 
ical geography (Geog 127, 145, 146); urban/economk geography (Geog 125, 140, a1) 
lecti 


Depe g upon the chosen field of specialization, each student will select € 
from appropriate courses within the department or from related prog 


ments within the University or the Consortium of Universities 


l'he student's prog 


^ 
rams and dep, 


ram 


study will be developed in consultation with the advisor and graduate ommittee. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department mé 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Unc 


у beta 
lergraduate prog" 


Bulletin for course listings " 
m ral? 

201 Planning Theory and Practice (3 ма 
Introduction to the development of urbanization and urban settlements ! d 


United States, the emergence and growth of urban and regional pl 


anning 


the evolution of issues in the practice of the planning protession. ^ 
| | | моб 


207 Land Development Planning (3) 
Selected problems in urban and regional 
ronmental controls, tax incentives, and other techniques availabk 


planning; applic 


ло en 
ations of zoning: je 
» for the im 


mentation of development plans бй 
208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) ө x 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and peop or 
imination of land use and transportation planning principles issues, an m 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transp? 
planning and management chew 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) ‚ of I” 
Atmospheric circulation systems, « ontrols, and distribution Elements 
optic climatology, including climate modeling chev 
220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 
Climatic history; examination of natural and induced climatic change pull 
222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) 4 à 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resource issi 
environment, using geographic information systems Prerequisite: p? 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 ca? 
223 Seminar: Population and Health (3) ulat 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of pol А 
growth and agricultural output so! 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) -. of the gati 
Examination of the political factor in location theory ind analysis 9 
of political territories pow? 
225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space pull? 
230 Seminar: Environmental Issues in Development (3) T onse d 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and p 4 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regiona diffe А 
societal and physical parameters и" 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) ff 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities j^ 
ja 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) rgan 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the 9 
of systems of cities 


25( 


Geographic perspectives on theory, planning, and programme 
regional development, with case studies 


Regional Development (3 ec 
8 І ) міс 85Р 


197 


261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America (3) Price 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphasis on natural 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues 

Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3) Staff 
Survey of the regions and major topical themes of the geogra 


265 


phy of the former 


Soviet Union, including population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and 
regional development 

2 d ; E ` ` 

*66 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) Cheung 


China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population growth, 


and regional differences in the context of Chinese cultural patterns and politi- 


290 ol organization à 
*90 Princ iples of Demography (3 Boulier 
,.. Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 
*91 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 Boulier 
4 Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 
“95 Research (arr.) stall 
299.300 May be repeated for credit 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
( 


fessor 1 
Adj, Sors J.F, Lewis (Chair), G.C. Stephens 
Bye ^t Professor W. Back 
Tes А 
Адо Па! Lec turers J.H. Kravitz, G.A. Goodfriend 
ање Professor К.Р. Tollo 
бшуде Professorial Lecturer M.J. Baedecker 
SLC . T 
Aisin Professors W.S. Logan, A.V. Logan (Research), C.M. Fedo, J. Hanchar 
K K 


p sist 

, 1 Jp ^ 

Vent nt Professorial [ei turers R. Seal, M.K. Brett-Surman, R.A. Ayuso 
UrerR T 


. Rye 
üste ` " 
“achel tof Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
“elor of S mni | 


with a major in geology 
in School of Arts and Sci- 


general requirements stated under Colur 
USE rk must include Geol 240 and 2 
SR 

Bot *Xamination 


Candidates are required to pass a 


я le ser 
0 cro, 518 and nonthesis options are available. Under the thesis option, a minimum of 
и ote 


‘Ne M, hours of course work is required including Geol 299—300; ca 


idates must pass 
E Examination before « ompleting their thesis work. Under the nonthesis op- 


36 credit hours of course work is required; course work must include 


hm сезе above and Geol 128, 189, 219, 274, and 295. Two electives should be chosen 
\ » “16 or 263, 211 or 224, 241 or 243, and 254 or 257 or 266 

^ laste. Of Scie | S " 1 

Ry Depart; ence in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
“ајр nents of Geology and Chemistrv)—Prere juisite: a bachelor's degree with a 


Mo 1 
ala er ( " p 
‘eld Beology or in chemistry and, at a minimum, introductory courses in the other 


general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 


str uding ( hem 111-12; Geol 240, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213 or other upper-level 
тад qs urse approved by the advisor; and Geol 299-300. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 
„ор mi ?1 may not be taken for graduate credit. The Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
Uthe tst be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis work. Stat 129 or 


: Course 
М, 

г 1, " 

Nn Ster ff Scie bye- " { 
nid p ence and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology—see 
b Aeobiology 1 
Ос е 
ч, lor of Phil, 

n WW C ISO 

hera] Шап 

"ies amin 


approved by the advisor must be passed 


phy in the field of geology Required: the general requirements stated 
School of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory completion of the 


у geochemistry, hydrogeology, mineralogy, paleontology, petrology, 
ору, stra . 


, Wi h tigraphy, and structural geology 
fy De 
Joy. ni . 
» Brad 58l0n, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
Wy. Чаќе cred | 
"leti “СИ; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


' listings 


216 


224 


240 


241 


243 


263 


266 


t2 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Той 


Advanced Mineralogy and Petrographic Analysis (4) y 
1s a 


Review of the lattice structure, crystal chemistry, petrographic observations 
petrologic information, and phase relations of rox k-forming minerals. APP io 
tion of mineralogic data to solution of geologic problems is emphasized. 

requisite: Geol 111, 112 (or equivalent); or permission of the instruct 
(Spring, even years) pits 
Sedimentary Petrogenesis (3) Fedo 
Origin and evolution of clastic sediments from a geochemic al and ре!го ар! 


perspective. Emphasis on a quantitative treatment of major elements, trace? 
ments and rare earth elements to extract provenance and weathering ют 
поп Prerequisite Geol 117, 118, 166. Laboratory fee, $30 (I all, odd yet" 

Lew? 


Petrogenesis (3) 


NU 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types Prerequisite: 


117, 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) pers 
Advanced Structural Geology (3) SteP pol 
Contemporary topics in structural analysis and tectonics Prerequisite’ 
122 (Spring, odd years) " 
| Hanc 


Principles of Geochemistry (3) ‘ 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution 9 " 
elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or cont urrent is 
tration: Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11-12 Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or P® 


sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) suf 
Marine Geochemistry (3) ш 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water chemical ©? ical 


sition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bioc e ui 
activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Pre 0 


site: Geol 240 or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. La 
fee, $25 (Spring, odd years) pand 
Applied Geochemistry (3) f mint? 


Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection o! 
and energy resources and to the understanding and alleviation of enviro? qi 


tal problems based on the chemistry of earth materials. Field trips as arr 
Prerequisite: Geol 240. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring, even years) ouf 
Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 

Independent topics each semester; тау be repeated for credit suf 
Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) „jatio® 
Analysis of special topics in macroevolution -paleobiogeography: sper 
taphonomy, evolutionary paleoecology, and rates of evolution stall 


Quantitative Paleoecology (3) 

Application of univariate and multivariate statistical technique 
lems of paleoecology and taphonomy. Uses in other geological 
disciplines. Prerequisite: Geol 151, Stat 91; or permission of instructor: 


js tO solve | 
and ec? 


(Spring, odd years) pe? 
Sedimentary Environments (3) s gast 
Study of selected depositional environments, emphasizing terrigenoU (fel 


systems. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 126 Laboratory 


trips), $30 (Fall, odd years) ped 
Tectonics and Basin Analysis (3) : "^ 
Treatment of sedimentology and stratigraphic packaging in basins set n s, oom 


asi 
e slip = 126 


tectonic settings; collisional margin basins, tensional and strik |1 
ео! 14^ 


tinental margin basins and sequence stratigraphy. Prerequisite: ( 
(Fall, even years) 

Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) 
Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, 
Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation О 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America 4 


^ n 
and tectonic evolutio at” 
f recent "T. 

d else". 
ar pro? 


Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposure" afl 
out the Appalachian region (Spring, odd years) 8 

Physical Hydrogeology (3) ion of 9. 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of polluti 4 pro 


als. 
surface water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing mater! 


uisite: Geol 1 or 5; Math 31; or permission of instructor (Fall) 


HISTORY 199 


275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) Staff 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and prediction of 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equilibrium; 
Weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers. Prerequi- 


\ Site; Geol 274 or CE 219 ог permission of instructor (Spring, even years) 

?76 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) Staff 
Application of numerical models to solving groundwater upply and contami 
nation problems. Model design, boundary conditions, sources/sinks, calibration 


and strengths and limitations of models. Prerequisite: Geol 274 or CE 219 or 
permission of instructor. A knowledge of a programming langu 
(Spring, odd vears) 


age is desirable 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with ad- 
188-300 “a ed training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) xa 
i» hesis Кеѕеаг‹ h ( j-3) Staff 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
309 May be repeated for credit 
? Uissertation Research (arr.) Stan 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


story 


Pro 

аот Н.М. Sachar, К. Thornton, P.F. Klarén, К.Е. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, L.P 

МЕ ы E. Berkowitz, В.Н. Spector (Chair), J.O. Horton, L.L. Peck, Н. Judson (Research), 
Aiii), berstein, К.]. Cottrol 

Mo ‘ond, fessor C.J. Herber, A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, К.В. Stott, H.L. Agnew, E.A 
A шо ark. Harrison, D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder, J. Hershberg, H.M. Harrison 
‘Sista x prsalo Professor K. Bowling 
, бег oes A.L. Alexander, D. Yang, S. McHale, N. Comfort, N.G. Seavey 
h Bor" E.A. Fenn, A.M. Black 

s . Norton 


Nd Pring ipal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 


M 

Aste 
rof / ma 

ld co of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accred- 


оу мб? Ж university with a major in history, or with substantial course work in his- 
1 hing}. andemi quality; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department 
bs Téadin ' ү eneral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
"30 ere 8 nowledge of one foreign language. A thesis program consists of à minimum 


Ud a Ours of 100- and 200-level courses, inc luding Hist 299-300, Thesis Research, 
"Crp it ^ three other 200-level courses. A non-thesis program consists of a minimum of 
ich „ШЗ of 100- 

^1 must be a 


1 
elo 00-leve 


and 200-level courses, including at least six 200-level courses, two 
search seminars. (See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for a list- 
| courses offered by the department.) Exceptions to the minimum for 200- 


S Tegn; an be granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 
Часы Wired of 


andidates who have not previously had a course in historiography and 


5 А maximum of 6 credit hours may be in approved courses outside the 
це Partment 


IT; 
Ihi ange fo » 

Ц ? for e 
thet fie) A : 


To receive graduate credit for 100-level courses, master's candidates 
Xtra work with the instructors. Each student works in one major and one 


hs. “Осо major field consists of 15 credit hours. Major fields are listed below, under 
ш) 0 { » я 
Us į Шозѕорћу іп the field of historv. A minor field consists of a minimum of 9 


vi any of v A. A. 
‚ “Or Y of the major fields or in another relevant field agreed upon between the ad- 


nt. The student is required to pass a comprehensive examination in a major 


he field of history with a concentration in historic preservation— 
Neral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
NN Servatio er s degree program combines « ourses in United States history and his- 
ls ade Amari: It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. urban history, 
me ion rec, ica, and the seminar sequence in histori preservation. For other course 

‘may '‘Quirements, see the departmental graduate advisor Candidates in this pro- 


also Š 
Mast be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawing. 
th, Ster 
ча 


Arts ; " " j 
enera] wx In the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Required: 
X - 
"Iuirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. This 


iy 
| 


rei 


dtt; 


200 


36-hour program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and cond 

"т 

of public policy. Hist 213 and an internship are requ red. Additional course work ВК 
chosen with advisor's approva 

* , . 90 

Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration іп U.S. legal history Requit 


the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. This: 
1 1 field 
a 


hour master's degree program combines a major field in U.S. history with a speci p 
of legal history offered by the 


in U.S. legal history. St idents may take 1 p to 9 hour 4 
School. For other « yn requirements and the thesis option ‚е the dep? 
nentai graduate ad 

Doctor of Philos: у f history —Required: the general теашгтет fs 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of | written Om 
nation in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language and an appro 
subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory completion of the Сё 
Examination in four fields 4 

Candidates in American history must select two major fields from early Amer 
(to 1815) nineteenth century America (1815-1900 ind twentieth-century Ane. 
(1900- ) Their two minor fields will nor | topi al (e.g., U.S. social, U.S. diplom, 
historic preservation). Candidates in Asian history must select two major fie lds from x 
m China, modern Japan, and modern Southeast Asia. Their two minor fie sids willbe“ 
sen in consultation with their graduate committees. Major field exams are five рош? 


length; minor field exams, four hours sel 

- à ; Si 
Candidates concentrating in areas other than rican and Asian history mus! А 
Europ: 


one major and three minor fields. Major fields are early modern Europe modern ® i 
“к? i fi 
Latin America, modern Middle East, modern Eastern Europe, modern Russia, 8D yl) 
i u 
tary history. Their three minor fields may be either topical (e.g., European intellect " 


chronological (e.g., Tudor and Stuart England, colonial Latin America). Major В fiel 


are six hours; minor field exams, four hours "TL 
All candidates mav choose to be examined in one minor field other than history? gti 


relevant to the program of study. Students having a minor field in historical prese 


may be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawing 


^ 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered in ‹ soope rat 
with the Department of Religion)—Required: the general requirements state zd 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and the specific equireme nts of the Doc rn 
losophy in the field of history, stated above The General Examination must CÓ* isto 


fields, ini luding two from the Department of History (generally American 80‹ ds pen 


and one other) and two from the Department of Religion (history of re ligion in / 


and one other field in religious history) 


201 History and Historians (3) 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Re »adings & ЇЇ ger 
ics of historica, 1% 


credit for 


cussions on major trends in history; selections from class 


ture. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive 


(Spring) 9 
203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3) prov 
Offered on demand for individual research programs Prerequisite: ap} 


department (Academic year) Ap" 
205-6 Seminar: Eastern Tusce History (3-3) T 
Hist 205: 1772-1918; Hist 206: 1919-1945 (Academic year) con 

212 Nature vs. Nurture in American History (3) І oble”, 
Social and cultural survey of the uses of biology in addressi ing social Pics, si? 
including social Darwinism, eugenics, scientific medicine, ОМА foren 4 
cloning pork? 
214 Seminar: History and Public Policy (3) | vit w 
Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in poli ymaking э" pl 
phasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources d 
analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation АЙ 

217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) nd LA 
Selected topics in the intellectual and cultural history of 19th- * of. of 
century Russia and Soviet Union. May be taken as a readings semina" vg 4 


; mi 
instructor s approval is а research seminar. Admission by per 


instructor (Spring) 


218 


219 


N 
N 


249 


250 


Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) Atkin 
An examination of the relationship between the USSR's multinational compo- 


Sition and its dome political, есопоті‹ policies and 
forei; tions. May be taken а | readir nstructor 
ipproval, as a research seminar. Adn ion by uctor 
(Spring) 

Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6 Berkowitz 
Supervised participation in an office or ager concerned with the formulation 
of public policy; terms of the intern лге arranged with the ector of the 
History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students in the 
History and Public Policy Progran Fall and sprin 

American Business History (3) Becker 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distribution, 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 
industrialization, with consideration of busines stitutions in their economic, 
legal governmental, and social contexts. Same as SMPP 29 opring) 
Readings/Research Seminar: Kennedy 
European Intellectual History (3 

Topics in 18th- and 19th-century European thought, wit n emphasis on 
France Specific topic announced in the Schedu f Classes. May be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs 

History of W ashington, D.C. (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt 225 

Topics in Modern Military and Naval History Spector 
Dis ussion, readings, and re search in 20th-century European and American 
military and naval history 

Seminar: World War II (3) Spector 
Examinatior of statecraft and the management of force before, dur ind after 


World War Il Special attention to broad aspects of military policy and strategy 
ànd their interaction with international politics and d I 
Readings/Resear« h Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3 Spector 
A study of the historica development of strategy and the relationship of mili- 
lary thought to national policy 

The Age of the Battleship: Spector 
An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3 

he rich and varied literature of naval histon 
among te 


isis on interactions 


with emph 
| social developments in 


hnology, nationalism, and domestic 


the late 19th and early 20th century. The social history of navies is included. 


Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3 Staff 
‘Ncepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world. 


of isolation, World War II, 


ы Cold War, to "peaceful coexistenct 

2eminar: Early Modern European History (3) Staff 
Opics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 17th 
Centuries 


Readings/Researc h Seminar: Modern European History | Herber 
Terequisite appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 
®adings/Research Seminar: History of Atkin 
fodern Russia and the Soviet Union (3 


Sel 


ele 1 D 
ected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet Union. May 


)6 tal 
i ‘axen as a readings seminar or, with instructor's approval, as a research sem- 
n 23 
аг, Admission by permission of instructor rail) 
ese i 1 : 1 } 
Search Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3 Herber 
eso. 


| arch seminar in individually selected topics concerning the foreign poli- 
les " Т 
' actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and their states- 


me . 

n in the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one lar ge other than 
pesh required Fall 

15 , x ч 
/ En of International Systems (3) Khoury 
А te 


+ *m-taught world history course designed to acquaint graduate students with 
arietie 


‚ 5 of global and imperial political and economic systems that preceded 
and co. 


exist with the current global order 
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202 


251 
253-54 
255-56 
259-60 
261-62 

265 

266 

267 


268-69 


274 


283-84 


288 


289 


major social critics (Fall) ge 

Readings and Research in American Cultural History (3—3) 

Same as AmSt 268-69 Hott” 

Theory and Practice of Public History (3) 

Same as AmSt 270 gott 
› Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) reo 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) w 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and economic hist. 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest May be 
for research credit with instructor's approval (Fall and spring) w 
Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Tho) 
Readings seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic skills, " 
turn of the century to the Korean War; spring: from the foundation 0. 
People's Republic to the collapse of the Soviet Union and its conseque 
(Alternate academic years) 
Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic 
Relations Since World War II (3—3) "m 
Readings seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for under e 
ing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War II through the]? і 
administration; spring: the administrations of Nixon, Carter, and Reagan 
(Academic year) d 
Research Seminar: Problems in Thor?" 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) 

Development of scholarly skills through preparation of a research paper sk 


Thon” 


requisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alternate aca 
years) Ki? 
Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern Latin America (3-3) 

— з inst " 
Admission by permission of the instructor Anbo” 


Seminar: Immigration and Ethnicity in the United States (3) ; 
Trends and theoretical issues in the study of American immigration 


nicity pi 
Seminar: The Era of the Civil War, 1850-1877 (3) Р Ар ра? 
The sectional crisis that led to the Civil War; the conflict itself in its wr. 
political, and social dimensions; attempts at racial and se tional recon 


made during Reconstruction. gii 
Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War II (3) istop” 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, Chr o 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr., Barbara Ehrenreich, 8 


Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and inte isi” 
and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 18 P j 
to Hist 272. Same as AmSt 271-72 y 
Readings on Women in American History (3) 


eld in bis 


Important works in American women’s history; evolution of the "qu 275 м 
graphical context. Use of oral history as а геѕеаг h tool. Same à$ wst nbi» 
Readings Seminar: 19th-Century American History (3) T d 


Important trends in historical writing about 19th-century America. 


all 
vears) per 


Readings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3—3) 168102. 
Readings in the fall, research in the spring. Admission py perm М 
instructor (Alternate academic vears) Long 
Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3—3) 4 
Same as AmSt 277-78 gor 
History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1898-1980 (3) 4 of 9 
Readings, lectures, discussion on major developments in the « onduc Ё 
ican diplomacy (Fall and spring) gi. 
Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) дезе 
Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses: y 
readings, depending on students’ interests and curricular neeós: Mdh 
Modern Southeast Asia (3) попів 4 
The modern history of Southeast Asia from the 1800s to 1979 Col pall ot 
of postcolonial states, revolutions and persistence of the past. " 
Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) tion of Pr 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restore ts à 
to the present. Research or readings depending on students' intere? 


ricular needs (Spring) 


HOMINID PALEOBIOLOGY 203 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar 
Research or readings on selected topics (Fall) 
292 Readings/Research Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) їсСога, Yang 
?94 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3) Khoury 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, social, cul- 
tural, and intellectual trends (Spring) 
?95 Readings Seminar: Late Imperial China (3) McCord 


Selected topics in the history of modern China in the late imperial period, with 


à particular focus on the internal and external challenges to the last Chinese 


dynasty in the 19th century (Fall) 

296 Readings Seminar: 20th-Century China (3) McCord 
Selected topics in the history of modern China from the 1911 Revolution to the 
Cultural Revolution (Spring) 

297 Special Topics Seminar (3) Statt 


raduates. May be 


be enrolled. 


Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified under 
repeated for credit. Offered whenever fiv 


> or more stud 


290. 


„7800 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3—3) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs. Consult the chair of the department before 
.. Tegistration 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
- May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


HOM) 
| MINID PALEOBIOLOGY 


\ mittee on Hominid Paleobiology 
Di od (Chair), A Brooks, J. Clark, D. Lieberman, S. Moody, K. Behrensmeyer, R. Potts, 
Jelaker 
Co} А Р а a 
tot s mbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
idgroes of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Hominid 
ооо 


9gy. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the 
: "nts of Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Anatomy, and Geology at GW. Partic- 
the Natie. ulty are also drawn from the Departments of Anthropology and Paleobiology at 
Ment e ‘Onal Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution, and from the Depart- 


9f A 
Ab Anatomy at Howard University 
Ра сһеј" 
Тад ag, и 
hr п шүа|еп{ degree from another accredited institution of higher learning, is required 
lission into the 


8 degree in anthropology, biology, geology or zoology from this University, 


program. Prerequisite 


inj any anced undergraduate course work in biology in lu ling courses in evolution 

Муз eO of the following: genetics, developmental biology/embryology, anatomy, 

"е, J ethology, ecology, and paleontology GW courses that ‹ orrespond to these 
2) Ауа BiSc 107, 108, 114, 122, 123, 132, 150, 151, 152, 154 156 

Of the anes undergraduate course work in anthropology, including courses in any two 

hic à char ing osteology, human biology paleoanthropology primatology, and paleo- 
Ош imet ogy corresponding to Anth 114, 141, 142, 145 146, 147, 148, 149, 181, 183; 

luding in statistics corresponding to Stat 91 and 127; course work in mathematics, 
ln; jq те alculus, corresponding to Math 20-21 or 30 

Mts ig d ‘On, advanced undergraduate course work in one or more of the following sub- 
4 Ce 9sirab]e: ç hemistry, biochemistry, physics, geology, and calculus 


a ) 
Bram x. ‘onal applicants who lack some of the prerequisites may be admitted to the pro- 


a . i " 
tm leti Provisional basis, but formal admission will be conditional on the satisfactory 
0 
n nof appropriate deficiency courses in the first year 


hi 5 st 0] Science in the field of hominid paleobiology—Required: the general require- 
hà it Б“ under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 
ed de of Course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). Required courses 
"te tdi, ath 2 7, BiSc 215, Geol 254, and two laboratory or field research courses in dif- 


tie dscip]; : 
evant су lines Electives are selected in consultation with the committee from a list of 
"Alrses in anatomy, anthropology, biological sciences, and geology 


204 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" i М ‚ а 
Doctor of Philosophy іп the field of hominid paleobiology—Required: the general! 


quirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The program inclu к^ 
minimum of 48 credit hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 2407, 
hours). Required courses are Anat 210-11; Anth 141, 142, 247; BiSc 210, 21 ;; and v^ 
254. The remainder of the course work is to be distributed among the following: 
Anthropology—Anth 201, 214, 249, 283, or 284 

Geology—Geol 240, 255, 263 

Biological Sciences—BiSc 207, 208, 209, 211, 214, 216, 225, 227, 228, 230, 243, 249 


Engineering Science—EngS 203, 238 


Computer Engineering—ECE 220 
Physics—Phys 128 
Anatomy—Anat 204, 212, 252, 253 , 


Three of the chosen courses must include a substantial independent researt h prol 
and mey i 
ent of 0? 


„И 
course (3 hours) in an approved internship that focuses on the dissemination of scit Sil 
be sel 


ec! 
These research components must involve at least two different disciplines 
clude approved field courses. In addition, students must spend the equival 


research and increasing the public's understanding of science. Electives are to 
as for the master's degree 


] r " 1 Tl 
Research fields: Any subdiscipline of anatomy, anthropology, biology, e ology: 0 " 
рез" 


logy that pertains to research in the field of hominid paleobiology. At least one 9 
dent's research fields must be in a discipline other than anthropology 


295 Research (arr.) uil 
Research on problems approved by the director of the program. Open toq 
fied students with advanced training. May be repeated for credit 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) „nati 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin! 
May be repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) . 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ‹ redit. 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT and HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
See Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies. 
HUMAN SCIENCES ШЕТ _. 
Committee on the Human Sciences jel” 


A. Hiltebeitel (Director), R. Samuels (Associate Director), 1. Azar, D. Bell, Ds’ jam? 
P.J. Caws, J.J. Cohen, К. Grinker, J.C. Kuipers, M. McAlister, J.A. Plotz, L.B«9* 
S. Stebelman, J.-F. Thibault, І.К. Vergara, С. Weiss, S. Wolf i 
am leading" | 


5 
n is admin "m 
1 prog y 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary progr T 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of human sciences. The progra: 
by a committee whose members are drawn from cooperating departments ant A 
which include American Studies, Anthropology, Art, English, History, Philosop™ 


! 
chology, Religion, Romance Languages, Sociology, and Women's Studies vend P 
inary Тег 


The program in the human sciences is part of the growing interdiscip! ос {0 
псё$ о? 
"4 Axe 


employs methods and principles common to the humanities and social sci si 

pm iry Л” ond 

amination of culture and meaning. Toward that end, students pursue inquiry ning ™ 
за ^ 

areas: archaeology of the human sciences; ‹ ontemporary theory; language, mes". e" 


interpretation; historical issues іп the human sciences; culture and sot iety; tet Ьан р 
соге titles» е i 
xac *j 
per? 


critical reading. Along with human sciences courses given under these 


gram maintains a list of selected departmental courses that may be taken for € 
core area. In addition, each student pursues a specialization in one of the coo 
partments or in ап area approved by the program 

General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian Scho { 
ences. A Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the cooperating dis: iplines g 


: ok 
discipline is required for admission urse a 

> ours 

The program of study must include the following. (1) 72 credit hours of c0 incl 


yi 
ich may oo” 


(48 hours for students with master’s degrees in related disciplines), wh 4 
ach Ot" ipf 


up to 24 hours of dissertation research. (2) One designated core course in 6% 
areas. (3) Demonstrated proficiency in two foreign languages. (4) A Qualifying 


NTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 205 


li , 
on following ‹ ompletion of 18 credit hours, with satisfactory performance necessary for 


o ^ 

nlinued enrollment n the program. (5) A General Examination that covers the core re 
Quire: 

Wirements and the student's chosen concentration. (6) A satisfactory interdisciplinary 
issertation 


A addition to core courses, students pursue graduate course work for which they аге 
ualifie 7 ' 
q Шей in any of the cooperating departments Prior to preregistration in each semester 


ust 1 
Sof applic able courses are posted and circulated 


201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3 


Critical inquiry into the genesis and structure of theories that seek to account for 
human creativity, meaning, and nterpretation r textual, Cultural, and 
institutional embodiments, from antiquity to late modernity 


2 Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences | 
Critical examination of major theoretical strategies employed by current practi- 


Попег of the human sciences. Topics may include structuralism, hermeneutics, 
L deconstruction, semiotics, and feminist hist 
203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation (3) 
Focus on language within a wide domain of inquiry that includes linguistics, 
Semiotics, hermeneutics, narratology speecn ac t theory, 1 guage games, oral- 
ity, writing, and gender, race, and class 
404 Historical Issues in the Human Sciences (3) 
Theoretical examination of history and the nat f historical k ledge. Top 
ics may include philos: f eschatology, pre- and 
post-colonialisms aní it 11 Historie 1 шоор 
205 Culture and $о‹ iety (3) 
Critical examination of cultural practices and social institutions fi 
2% MA ebay tive Selected readings in í iltural theory and cultural stud 
echniques of Critical Reading (3) 
Critical reading of опе or more texts, utilizing the theoretical strategie 


exts may include any human 


human sciences. For purposes of 
artifacts or constructions that are invested with meaning 


^35 Directed Reading and Research (3 
Supervised reading in selected fields within the human sciences. May be re- 
297 peated once for credit 
“97 Special Topics in Human Sciences (3) 
Open to master's and doctoral students. May be re peated for credit provided the 
310 vua differs 
Advanced Seminar in Human Sciences (3) 
Advanced topics, theories, and methods in different fields of the human sci- 
ences, Limited to doctoral candidates preparing to do their dissertation. May be 
398 РУ at for credit prov ided the topi differs 4 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 e be repeated for credit 

Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candi I 


INTERN 
Unive 
To 
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ATIONAL AFFAIRS 
во Professor J.N. Rosenau 
J, Са СЈ Allen, W.H. Becker, Е. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, М.Р. Bradley, N.J. Brown, 
I Hard?" J.J. Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, Н.В Feigenbaun D. Gow (Practice), 
enaud, por) Henig, M.A. Holman, G. Kaminsky, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., Y. Kim, Y.K. Kim- 
M. Log F Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, J Kuipers, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P. Lauter, С.А Linden, 
MM. Bsdon, J.C Lowe, G. Ludlow, J. Manheim, C. McClintock, J. Millar, B.D. Miller, 
Reich, w hizuki D. Moore, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post (Practice), P. Reddaway, B. 
Smith | Reic h, L.P. Ribuffo, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, H.M. Sachar, D Shambaugh, S.C. 
Woleh: Sodaro, R.H Spector, R. Steinhardt, J.-F, Thibault, R. Thornton, M. Whyte, 
âdjunct chik, A.M. Yezer 
" Tofessors R Butterworth, T.F. Carroll, J. Hardt, J. Kilpatrick 
Tofessors H.L. Agnew, M.A. Atkin, D. Avant, A. Bowie, C.J. Deering, B.J. 
TE innemore, J. Goldgeier, К. Grinker, C.J. Herber, J. Hershberg, D. Khoury, 
R »ovic, D.L Lee, S. Livingston, E.A. McCord, M.O. Moore, M. Price, S. Rehman, 
2 F. Robles, P Rollberg, R.W. Rycroft, S. Sell, S. Suranovic, N.S. Vonortas, 
апр 


| 
| 
|j 
4 
"i M... 
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p. Hif 


Assistant Professors D. Auerswald, R.A. Carruth, D. Dassa Kaye, H. M. Harrison, 
S. Jain, S. McHale, L. Willnat, D. Yang 
Instructor R. Samuel 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary progres load 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program provi i 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs as we 
opportunities to specialize in one of the traditional disciplines or in a regior nal area 


» , i ffe 
Master of Arts in the field of international affairs—This multidisciplinary progr UC 
itions n a broad range of inte 


a framework t prepares students for profes 


tional careers. As outlined more specifically below, students complete a core бек 4 

courses from the Dep irtments of Economics, Political Science, and History; a бошго? 

major field; and а capstone policy project. At least 6 hours of elective courses are chost 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of int 


i gi ; ` d nen” 
tional Affairs and a bachelor’s degree in a related field. Required: the general require ig! 


stated under the Elliott School of Internation al Affairs. All degree candidates must tè в 
minimum of 36 credit hours of course work and may take no more than 21 hours in 9! p 


partment. Students may write a thesis if they meet requirements stated undet Thes j 
tion in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. Thesis candidates may take no more 
15 hours of course work in any one department 

field—The core field consists of Hist 250, PSc 240, and either Econ 280 or Econ p 
and 284. After consultation with and approval of the relevant department and the ® 


th sufficient academic background may waive any of these core courses 


Core 


students v ste 
Major field—The four-course major fields include international security studies: ka 

national economic affairs; international affairs and ибора interné oss for 

health; technology and international affairs; international law and organizations:” a 


ei gn polit v; Asia; Latin America; Middle East Europe; Western Europe; ИШИ 
; : 100 
ope; Russia/Commonwealth of Independent States. Note that students who € 


м ‚ from 
regional major field are required to take PSc 230. Program guidelines av: xilable ^ 
^ student ma 


Elliott School list specific courses that pertain in these major 


tion the dean to design a special major field 
The academic program must include 3 credit hours of skills or topics works! 


201, 202). One credit of IAff 205 may also be ар jlied to in Is requireme nt. Spt 


cific o 


Td 
| the Schedule of Cla dur 


ings of these skills and special topics workshops are listed i ted 
а 


x 
may ` 


Reading and oral proficiency in a modern foreign language must be demons 
ing the final 18 hours in residence. Up to 6 hours of foreign language cre 
counted toward the degree 

All degree candidates participate in a policy project administered by the E per T 
Students may sign up to participate if they have completed or are registe red fof * 
program's required 36 credits. Those pursuing the thesis option may partt ipate ? 


the required 30 credits ' рош}? 
Consult program guidelines available from the Elliott School for more details 8 

gram requirements All nd 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. * 


0. 
courses listed above will be found under th« ippropriate department designat qui 
201 Skills Workshop (1 or 2) int 
Tosigr а skills ЮГЕ 


Short courses designed to focus on developing specialize 
| | le of © “asses - 


national affairs professions. Topics announced in the Schedu 


202 Topics Workshop (1 or 2) ледве p" 
Short courses designed to focus on developing s specialized know, os 
international affairs professions. Topics announced in the S hedule 0 gw 

203 MIPP Seminar and Practicum (3) í 
For Master of International Policy and Practice candidates only. sie 

204 International Negotiating and Mediating Behavior (3) E 

on" 


205 Language Workshop (1 to 3) inte 
Special courses designed to develop advanced language skills tor T 5 


| „на“ 
affairs professionals. Courses in specific languages announced in th 


"n 

of Classes - d 
206 International Affairs Capstone Project (0) uf 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in international affairs 5и 


207 Asian Capstone Project (0) 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in Asian studies 


208 


209 


N 
N 


N 
N 


N 
N 
> 


N 
N 
сл 


N 
с 


ITIP Capstone Project (0) 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in internation il trade and investment 
policy 

SPS Capstone Project (1) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. cand lates in security policy 


2 Multidisciplinary Seminar in Development (3—3 Gow and Staff 


Assessment of economic, political, social, technological, anc 


emphasis on individual 


environmental 


factors as they interact to affect development 


human capabilities, and capabilities of indigenously initiated or administered 
economic id social organizations. For degree candidates in international 
development studie: oniy Academic year) 

European Studies Capstone Project (0 Staff 


Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in European Studies 
don, Rycroft, Vonortas 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3 


Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy; focus on 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific and technological 
developments and government activity Fall 

Technology Creation and Diffusion (3 Vonortas 
Examination of the relationship between invention (inception), innovation (first 
application), and dissemination (diffusion) of technological knowledge; focus 
on the technological environment currently prevailing in the major developed 
market economies with historical references Fall 

U.S. Space Policy (3) Logsdon 
Investigation of the origins, evolution, current status, and future prospects of 
U.S. national space policy and the space programs of the U.S. government in 
their international context (Fall) 

Issues in U.S. Space Policy (3 Logsdon 
А seminar designed to undertake in-depth analysis of a current space policy 
Issue. Team research format involving preparation ot a comprehensive assess- 
ment of that issue and policy recommendations regarding its resolution. May be 
repeated for credit (Spring) 

Environmental Policy (3) Rycroft 


А seminar examining public policy designed to protect the human and physi- 
cal environment; focus on the ways science and technology simultaneously 
Create new environmental problems and contribute to their mitigation and 
prevention (Spring) 

Multidis« iplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, Rycroft, Vonortas 
Technology, and Global Affairs (3) 

А combination of a lecture series and a workshop on an ongoing science and 
technology issue. Focus on a cross-dis iplinary policy concern. For legree can- 
didates in science, technologv, and public policy only. Prerequisite: ТА! 220. 
(Spring) 

Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Staff 


Examination of how national security policy is formulated and translated into 
i 


a defense budget program priorities, and force structure. Focus on nuclear 
forces (Fall and spring) 

Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3 Staff 
Analysis of development of national security policy and the use of analytic tec h- 


hiques to derive a defense program and force structure from it. Special attention 


lo general purpose forces (Spring) 

Applied Quantitative Techniques (3) Butterworth 
he application of quantitative techniques in the solution of issues in defense 

policy (Spring) 

Taiwan: Internal Development and Foreign Affairs (3 Staff 


A multidis iplinary course that examines the social, political, and economic 
development in Taiwan since World War II and its foreign affairs 
Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Staff 
Multidisc iplinary foundation course for the Latin American Studies program 
рой es students to key issues in Latin American studies 

roblems in Latin American Civilization (3) Klarén and Associated Faculty 
Interdis, iplinary ‹ apstone seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect 
of а selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


| 


292 


296 


298 


299-300 


INTERN: 


Professor 


Professi Jy 


Associate 


Assistant 


administr 


Philosopł 


260 


290 


stall 


Special Topics in International Affairs (3) vdd 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a current or top” 


nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Cla KU 
Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Su 
An advanced seminar on political and economic developments since the 195% 
with fox jn the current period. Guest lectures on current research and analy 
sis by visiting scholars and practitioners (Spring) NT 
Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) A 
Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies Admission by P" 


mission ot the instructor 

4 "dart 
Colloquium: Europe (3) бой, 
Survey of current research on Europe. Research paper required Көй, 
of M.A candidates in European studies; open to others with permission 0 


instructor Fall) ай 
UNA/International Organization Seminar/Internship (3) = 
For selected M.A. candidates in the Elliott School. The course inc Judes 500 

r meetings, an internship at a United Nations agency or related organizatiom 
and a research pape! stall 
Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) үй 
Limited to М.А. degree candidates. Written permission of instructor requ staf 


Thesis Research (3 


3) 

ATIONAL BUSINESS 27 

s С.Р. Lauter (Chair), Y.S. Park, Н.С. Askari 

ial Lecturers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck, R. Scaldini 

Professors F. Robles, R. Weiner, S.S. Rehman, J. Yang, H.]. Teegen 

Professors D.M. Sanford, Jr., R. W. Click à 

i ; 1 А sine 

See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in eri 

ition leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and D0 

1у " 

on n . м i n9 

The New Global Competitive Framework (3) Lauter, Ré pa! 


261 


263 


264 


266 


267 


How industries develop sustained competitive advantages within the £r 


framework. The European Union’s “single market” and the Ec onomicr™ he 
tary Union; the transformation of formerly centrally planned e¢ onom fo 
chan Japanese economy and emerging Pacific Basin, with implicatio™ 
the U.S. economy, industries, and firms (Fall and spring) staf 
Multinational Corporations * 
in the World Economy (3) ec” 


‘ons a8 
Business in a competitive world economy; multinational ‹ orporation® о. 


g trategi ass 
growth str | pusin 


nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and 


ional controls; functional aspects of internationa 
spring) _, 
(Fall and sf potersi? 


tional and intern 
operations; future of the multinational corporation 
Legal Aspects of International 


and Multinational Business (3) ‚ leg?! 
Legal environment of international and multinational business int luding ir 
systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, internationa! © 

tion and expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and spring) click 
International Business Strategy (3) үе 
Discussion of the changing nature of the international environment e jon 
sulting impact on strategy of both U.S. and foreign multinational corpo, cio? 

€ 


Various aspects of strategy are considered, including marketing. pr 
` 19 & 
and financial strategy. The focus of discussion is at the company levt poble 


International Marketing (3) potent? 
Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets Mn m 
strategies and product policies. Special issues. Channels of distribu? , 
motional and price policies. Prerequisite: MBAd 240 (Fall and sp" robles 
Regional International Marketing Systems (3) rone" 
Discussion of the business, economic, political, legal, and soc ial env! at tid 
of Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and China, as they affect the ^. vigo 


A : )0' 
of goods and services in these regions. Identification of business opr 


and risks in these areas (Fall and spring) 
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290 


498 


361 


362 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 209 


Global Marketing Strategy 


Examination of the globalization process leading to the formation of global n 
kets Foundation for the develo ; ol a global vision and global marketing 
Strate y Re ommende 1 prerequisite [Bus bb 
Managing in Developing Countries (3) Staff 
The course introduces managers to the distinctive nature and challenges of de- 
veloping countries provide 1 {татем Кї yze ke manage ent 155101 
and applies management techniques in these important markets 
International Business Finance (3) Park, Rehman, Weiner, 
Yt ari, Click 
Analysis of major issues n international financial 
Management and their апопа orporations and fnan ial 
institutions. Prerequisite Fall and spring 
Seminar: International Banking (3 Park, Yang 
International finan | intermediation and international banking. Functioning 
of international financial markets public policy issues in 
regulation of international banking institutions, and the 
banks on national monetary policie Fall and spring 
Global Investment Banking (3) Park, Scaldini 
Examination of investment banking as practiced in à global context Irom à 
Strategic perspective using cas nd readings. Topics covered include 
Securities underwriting and es instrument risk management, and 
business deve lopment strategies. Prerequisite: [Bus 271 (Fall and spring) 
External Development Financing (3) Bruck 
*olicies institutions, instruments, and theory 01 external deveiopm ппапс- 


Ing; financial flows to developing countries; the role of international, regional 
ànd national development banks; the World Bank and IMF; technical cooper- 
ation, institution building, training, and financial markets for developing 
Countri« 5 (Fall and spring) 

Seminar: International Financial Markets (3 
Survey 


Park, Askari, Weiner 
ng. Pri 


y ot international financial markets, focusing on structure and prici 
Mary emphasis on markets for foreign exchange, Eurocurrency, international 
onds, and commodities. Derivatives markets, especially swaps and options 
Prerequisite IBus 271, MBAd 250 Fall an 
International Portfolio Management (3) Weiner 


heory and practice of international investment. Portfolio construction and op- 


“mization, Effects of exchange rate changes on portfolio risk and return. Inter- 
national asset pricing models and trading institutions. Prerequisite: Fina 22 
IBus 271 (Fall and spring) 
International Business Negotiations (3) Геереп 
leories and ipplication in International Business Negotiations (IBN). Formu 
lation of concepts and frameworks; development of systematic approa« hes to 
Planning for and conducting IBN. Integration of functional, environmental, and 
JiStitutiona] ontexts facing negotiators internationally. Prerequisite: MBAd 
“40 (Fall and spring) 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experim. 


intal offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit 

Directed Readings and Research (3) Stafi 
?Upervised readings or research in selected fields within business administra- 
tion Admission by prior permission of instructor May be repeated once for 


(Fall and spring) 


Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
'hesis Research (3) Staff 
© Minar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 


24me as SMPP 311 


Colloc 
Rx 


]uium on International Business (3) Staff 


amination of selected topics in international business, with emphasis on 
Шајо; пе 


7^4 new theoretical and empirical developments (Fall 
eading Seminar (3) Staff 
оға Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


2 1 Te" 
Te uted to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
Peated for credit 


Limited to doctora indidates. Mav be repeated for credit 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES р 
lain, B Miller, DM 


Program Committee: D. Gow (Director), E. Chacko, B. Dickso 
S. Rehi С. ә W.F. Waters, М.К. Whyte 

Master of Art the 1 of t 1 al deve ient studie e Elliott? scho? 
International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leadi to thé » Master И " 
the field of international development studies. The program provide students V" 
background both in internation 11 development and in a dis iplinary concentration Р 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott S« hool of р 
tional Affairs and a demonstrated interest in levelopment Ө, 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internatio ор? 
fairs The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36« redit- -hour 0 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requireme ints state. р 

1 ; Option in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. All sti idents must @ 
multidisciplinary levelopment core, IAff 211-12, which serve as cornerstone an 
stone courses, respectively. IAff 212 includes a capstone policy project 

Students selec t one disciplinary concentration mong the following: ant w 
ogy, economics, geography internati mal business, international education, interne 


110 
health, political science, and sociology. Students sh uld consult the program 8 " 


;en 
jlinary Cone ue 


available from the Elliott Sch ific course work in the disci] 


> wil. 
There are no prerequisites for ‹ nary concentrations, except for e onomics me “> 
: 10! 

quires intermediate micro- and macroeconomics, an introductory course in eco! 


two courses in calculus, and two courses in statistics 


"1 
foreif? oy 


1 students must demonstrate oral and reading proficiency in a modern , w 
" 
аде, Students may apply up to 6 hours of language cour нарис tod га the ot g jst 
5 PI I in sta. 
dents must also complete a field in analytical skills, including one course ї а?! 


(chosen from PPol 211. PAd 296, or in equiv alent), one course in economics (80 "ш 
ра " С 
250. ог 280). апа one course in research iietheds а evant to the disciplinary * 


tion. Students are also encouraged to take one course in management 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT POLICY : $ 
J. pel” 


Program Committee: S. Suranovic (Director), W. Becke M. Moore, 
Rehman, S. Sell jn 
adit 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program le y 
the Master of Arts in the field of international trade and investment policy rhe pros 
vides a strong background in economics and € intitative methods, licy die ш 
ргоа‹ h to international economics issues id pr eparation for careers in gover! 4 
private sector, and nonprofit organizations renati, 
Prerequisite: the admissions requirements stated under the Elliott 5x hool of одай? 
Affairs. Applicants are strongly advised to take an introductory st tistics COUR p M 
termediate microeconomics and macroeconomics sequence before beginning Ө ү " li 
Required: the general requirements, stated under the Elliott S hool of шеги о 
fairs. The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 364 redit- aed ^ 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requireme nts 5° 


Thesis Option in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin 


rhe student must complete a core field consisting of Econ 283-84 Poe 


course specified by the program director, and a quantitative me sthods cours* 


Econ 123; PPol 211; PAd 296; Stat 112, 118, 183. A four-course major fie sid is! inf ^u 

among the following: international economic analysis, international ma nai 
. un 

national banking and finance, or comparative economic policy The student os in 


hi irs? 
the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for the spe ific cov 


in these major fields arated T) 
Or be demon? pou” 


‚ре : 
thé dit may X 500 


| ust 
ward the degree. A capstone policy project, offered each spring semester, M 


ind reading proficiency in à modern foreign language must 


18 hours in residence; up to 6 hours of language course crt 


fully passed 


ITIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
Progra 


m Committee: M. Price (Director), C.J. Allen, A. Balkansky, J. Ferrar, P.F. Klarén 
* McClintock J. Quiroga 


| Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—The Elliott School of International 
1^ 55 Offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
чы an studies 
а site the admission requirements stated under the Elliott Sc hool of Interna- 
‘fairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements 


Stat 
ed under the Elliott School of International Affairs 


Im е program consists of 36 credit hours of course work. The five-course core includes 


his." — T T" гу censent OUI " - nae et apetons course un e 
ше. in policy project; and three courses on Latin Ame "E 1 s hosen from designate 
Ourse = anthropology , economics, geography, history, and political science. The four- 
lu ajor field is taken in anthropology and geography; art history, literature, and cul- 


^ Өс п 1 
Polit nomics and international business; international health and development; or 
Plc 


Авр! Science and history. Students should consult program guidelines available from 
"ЧОК School for specific courses in the fields of study 


All stude | 
by. "'udents must demonstrate oral and reading proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese 


-? assi . 

Olay Ing a language examination during the final 18 hours in re 
i course 
ude 

ц ents who me 


ince. Up to 6 hours 
credit may count toward the degree 


е! stated requirements тау ‹ hoose to take 30 hours of course work 


) І 
Чең Durs of thesis research. See Thesis ( )ption under the Elliott School section of this 
"un, 


с 

\ "ISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
“demie заед 
Colum 


eto bian Sc hool of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of Mas- 
Arts in t ‹ 


]оһпзоп 
he field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S. Cor 


Dhasi 
tah IS on the 
YSis 


' legislative process, American political institutions, and pr 


Ster "uer " 
Bayer О] Arts in the field of lt gislative affairs—Prerequisite: a ba helor's degree with 


age fr 1 
ec 48e from an accredited « ollege or university 
tp, Шей: the 


M general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
am c le honthesis program consists of 33 credit hours of course work; the thesis pro- 
1, On; m \ 

$18 95, Sists of 27 hours of course work and 6 of thesis (PSc 299-300). PSc 201 or 203 


tle ^^ and 2 


east 29 are required. The remaining courses are chosen from the following, with 
two cor 


Ameri irses taken in each of the two groups 

Public po Political Process: PSc 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 228, 246, 286; PMgt 267 
W Осу Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 249, 250; PMgt 266; WStu 240 

Li 


Ith pri 
( | ines? AD 


MA уч 
Р "MENT SCIENCE 


Јр, 
2"8Sors I 


approval of the academic advisor, students may take courses in related dis- 
Students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


NAG 


3. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr., Е.К. 
amne, R — J.H. Carson, P.W. Wirtz, E.J. Cherian, J.H. Perry, Р.К. Bagchi, J.P 
Jip an ver 
i "lecturers | Marits, С.Т. Solomon, J.L. Wild, D. Harris, D. Karlgaard 

D ohe, fessors 1 E. Graff, T.]. Nagy, К.С. Donnelly, C.N. Toftoy, P.M. Swiercz, 
) Bailey i Н. Money, D.L. Zalkind, М.Ј. Granger, J. Artz, L. Williams, S.Y. Prasad, 
"jupes 'J. West, p Rad, M.M. Tarimcilar 


4, late рсе Professor С.К. Carlson 

“бл, рг0/6650гіа/ Le. turers C.A. Gruel, R. Srinivasan 

ЫТ. Anh Ofessors Z. Covaliu, P. M« Hugh, E.G. Carayannis, C. Goldberg, J. Feinstein, 
b a 

uctor ОР Cioffi, S. Dasgupta, Y.H. Kwak, К.А. Lumley, T.H. Rosen 


Sae th ow Lippert, E. Wright 
4 le S, hool of Bu 


siness and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 


L1 М » 

M, Ma ister of Business Administration, Master of Science in A quisition Manage- 
n ' in Information Systems Technology, Master of Science in Project 

‚апа Doctor of Philosophy 


201 


202 


206 


207 


210 


211 


N 
N 


21 
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COURSE 


3 OF INSTR 


Halal, Мож 
les, 


y 
tions ) yn 0 
tions. Evolutic ut 
A 


Organization and Management (3) 
Integrative approach to organizational concepts, management princip 
PI I 


losophy, and theory in public and private organizé 
agement, thought, functions, and practices, stressing present manageme? 
proaches, general systems theory, and contingency management. For non^" 1 
students only (Fall, spring, and summer) gi 
Mathematics and Statistics for Management (3) Wirtz, p 
Mathematical and statistical concepts employed in the solution of manage 5 
problems. Applications of functions, elements of calculus, and linear alg " 
Introduction to probability, frequency distributions, statistical inferenté ў 
regression and correlation. For non-M.B.A. students only (Fall, spring 
summer) pi 
Strategic Planning (3) m 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to « hanging $6, 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, dis ussion, an j 
cises examine strategic planning practices and the environmental © ju 
affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other major y 
tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization. sort 
Applied Forecasting and Time-Series | 
Analysis for Managers (3) poii 
Introduction to various forecasting techniques, including time-series те ar 
models, cyclical trends, exponential smoothing methods, seasonal and n% 
sonal ARIMA processes, and the Box-Jenkins approach. Application "Т, 
casting methods in economics, finance, and marketing. Prerequisite: M^ 
or permission of instructor (5pring) pail! 
Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Lobul® 
in Organizations (3) v hum? 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with 4 ni 
behavior in organizations. The course is designed to improve theore ye i 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group dynan y 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various org 

n 
Winslow, ^ 
cs, inte 8 
anii" 
xizatio" 


settings (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ейі 
sonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems in org 
settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science research in orga! 
(Fall) 
Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the proce "E 
Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using ij 
media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory 8n 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
Organization Development: Lobuts, Marits, 
The Process of Organizational Change (3) An 
A review of the process and practices of organization development. 7 ") 
ential course leading to the development of practitioner skills for te” ani” 
leader, or organizational administrator. Emphasis is on svstemat( ^ 
tional interventions by the manager, although the roles of other chang 
are explored (Fall) p^ 
Behavioral Factors in Harvey, Lobuts, winslo 
Management Consulting (3) А pang? s 
ith © 


Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping W rs 889^. 
,anage™ fof pg 


an d 
“or md 
cons 


wild, 


il? 


management through the helping process. Intended both for п 
an understanding of the consultative approach to planned chang! 
sons in staff or consultative roles seeking understanding of the 


process (Spring) naslow pi 
Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey, WMS ^ 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) «e sol, 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of « onflict and it$ à 


an 8”, 
er TJ 

Students study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rath зоп“ 

structive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practice m)! 

1-Lto-8y9 

rini 


explored at the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system 
Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor (Fall and sp 


216 Cross-Cultural Management (3) Lobuts, Umplel 


N 


N 


N 


N 
N 


This course focuses on the variety of issues ind opportunities that arise when 
managing outside one's own culture. The manager's credibility and effective 
ness are assumed to be culture bound. Emphasis on Ч t level as op 
posed to the in stitutional or intercultural levels. Extensive use of student 
experiences and researc! Fall, spri nd summt 

Analytical Models for Decision Making (3) Forman, Sover, Prasad 
Survey of analytical models for dec on making and their app tions Topics 
include probabilistic, determ ind sequential n ngle d multi 
attribute utility theory, graphical models, Bayesian inference, forecasting, and 
concepts from theory. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 231 Fall and 
spring) 

Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Bagchi 
Industrial purchasii ‚ and materials management principles and practices. Or- 
ganization and functions in materiais management. Ve m ї require- 
ments, supplier qualifications, source selecti buying practices, policies, and 


ethics. Internation: | 
Logistics Management (3 Bagchi, Perry 


Management of work in product mmercial, service, and public organiza- 
tions. Analytical tools for planning and establishing operat ms and for 
their operation, control, and modification. Examination ої processes, products, 
Services, equipment, and facilities. Relationships of human systems and oper- 
ating systems (Fall) 
Manufacturing Control Systems (3 Bagchi. Perry 
Inventory and production control concepts, techniques, and strategies tor ef- 
fective integr ition with basic finance, marketin ind manufacturing objectives 
Forecasting methods material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 
quirements planning techniques, process control, and classical reorder-point 
inventory models Fall 
Executive Decision Making (3) Forman, Soyer, Williams, Bailey 
Concepts and methods for making complex decisions in both business and gov- 
ernment: identifving criteria ] alternatives, setting priorities, aliocating re- 
Sources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group decisions 
(Fall and spring 
Statistic al Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz, Forman, Soyer 
ie process of specifying, analyzing, and testin s of human and systemi 


behavior Formalization of models; statistical 
Computer implementation ої univariate, 
eral linear model: linear regression, analysis of v 
Variang e. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 or equivalent 

Workshop in Computerized Decision Systems (3 
"Tàmework, processes, and technical components for 


Zaikind 


n support 
Systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems from manage- 
rial and organizational perspectives. Construction ration of decision 
Support system models Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or ре 
(Fall and spring) 

Advanced Logistics (3) Bagchi 


l'ànsportation and communications services management; optimization ої cost 


ы Service, Alternatives available to the manager, given the economic situa- 
b, ( ompetitive conditions, and regulatory environment ої the several trans- 
Portation modes. Model location theory and distribution network planning and 
design Prerequisite: Mgt 222 (Spring) 

Perations S rategy (3) Bagchi, Perry 
Jasic : tinfl 


Procurement and logistics methods and techniques that ir 


lat 

lon of a firm's strategic policy. Traditional an« 
e x 
ms for controlli 


ivity analysis, 


‘ ig capacity and output. Examir 
Ost contro], 


materials planning, and other topics ensure the strategy 


senulation operations function contributes to overall pront ng 

к= Management Decision Making J _ Forman, Soy Prasad 
clude э topics in management decision making. Topics vary but usually in 
ci ayesian statistics and decision analysis, graphical models, strategic de- 


Prerequisite: Mgt 220, 


181( 
224 M making, and business applications of game theory 


' Ог permission of instructor (Spring 


| 


230 


to 
1 


239 


240 


241 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ji 
om r ё! 
Management of Technology Innovation (3) ро, 
Competitive, economic, and political factors that influence technology inp 


tion in public and private organizations domestically and internationally: A 
ocat” 


agement of research and development: project selection, resource all р 
| na 


technology planning, management of development projects Quality, m 


turing, and intellectual property issues (Fall and spring) | 
Project Management (3) ^s ish 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from start to ot 
including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avoid wr 
pitfalls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing, schedi ny 
resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration management; e" 
computer applications (Fall, spring, and summer) И, 
International Science and Technology (3) Caray” (i 
Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs. ( omparative © ig 
and technology policies and capabilities of countries. Technology basis Oh 
national trade, licensing, patenting, and joint ventures Global transfer 0 mi 
technologies and export controls. Technology іп есопоті‹ development 
(Fall, spring, and summer) p? 
Emerging Technologies (3) 


d 
al inno 
nce. v ў 

УК 
9 
2 


Exploration of new developments in scientific and technologic 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, sox ial scit ó 
mation technology, and space. Emphasis on forecasting these technolo} endi 
vances and assessing their economic and social effects. The role of adv 


technology in driving social change (Spring) 

Procurement and Contracting (3) ‚дїў 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large proc urement t 
"lanning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions: ^ gr 
on federal government policy with comparison of buying at other gov" l 
tal levels and the private sector (Spring) pon 
Technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) "LA 


я ш gs 
The process of innovation and entrepreneurship used to launt h and b rali" 
x conside i 


ventures. Organizing for innovation, raising venture ‹ apital, ta ү. 
hnolo" jos! 


managing the small technology-based venture, marketing tec 
studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures. Developing a business 
technology-based venture (Spring and summer) St 
Government Contract Administration (3) 

Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurn 


of P^, 
ement ‹ " 
ч {айе g 

ress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negoti we 


adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regulate” ‚ 
policy concerns (Spring) w 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) duct Da 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, con 4” 


ге‹ ording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, | 
cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to wor 


rofit, investment ере? 


techniques of negotiation (Fall) pof 
d п nu 
Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) ч „ер? ы 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, organizational relations” ^ rojt 


cution OF gp? 
systems engineering concepts. Design, establishment, and execu* public 
n 


management plans and procurement processes. Analysis of € ases 1 " 
private-sector contracting (Fall) pont” 
Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3) ; 10108: y* 
Capstone course integrating the field of management of science, och an 2 
innovation. Commercialization of technology in the private вес 4 
impact on competitiveness. Implementation of technology in the р ү 
Technology development, from new product concept to utilization. E 
Case Studies in Information Systems (3) chi 
Case studies dealing with information systems management and velop y 
Strategic and management-related issues on information Sy stems dad Po 
implementation, and application. Prerequisite: MBAd 221. (Fa wo 
Information Security Systems (3) Cher o y 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the p riva " 


pact of P meis 


principles, and practices of security management in and imp: 
of-the-& 


islation on computer-based systems. Risk assessment, state- 


N 
EN 
N 


243 


244 


24r 


249 


251 


253 


254 


259 
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trends in the information security field, and roles of the various levels of man 
agement and technological staff. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S. T. candidacy 

Systems Analysis for Information Systems (3) Carson, Artz, Gruel 
Development of a specification for an information system. Topics include CASE 


tools, data gathering, information flow modeling, object-oriented analysis, data 
file organization, input/output and other nonfunctional requirements, such as 
performance reliability, environmental conditions, and training (Fall and 
spring) 

Human Factors in Information Systems (3) 

l'he user computer interaction, human factors Of on-line dialogues, inte 

and various approaches to user—system interaction. I hasis on the deve 


/fftware such as Visual 


ment and evaluation of user-computer interfaces 
BASIC and Windows (Fall and spring) 
Telecommunications: Technology, Carson, Artz, Feinstein 
Applications, and Operations (3) 
Basic technical concepts applic ations 


erations; cost considerations of imple 
(Spring) 
Database Management for Information Systems (3 Artz, Granger, Coyne 


Theory, architecture, and implementation of database management systems in 


Corporate and organization information systems. Designing databases for busi- 
ness applications and implementing such databases using commercially avail- 
able packages (Fall and spring) 

Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3 Coyne 


Current trends in the design and implementation of hypermedia information 
Systems. Integration of database, text, image, voice, video, and knowledge in 
information systems (Fall and spring) 

Human Resource Management (3) Cohen rcz, Goldberg 


Human resource practices in a competitive U.S. economy in an interna- 
tionally competitive environment, including labor-management relations 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
Total Compensation (3) McHugh 
Comprehensive review of all elements of adaptive compensation systems that 
affect an organization, including wages and salaries, incentives, benefits, 
Perquisites, and intrinsic rewards (Fall) 
Global Human Resource Management (3 Cohen 
ternational applications of human resource management functions. Selection, 
Preparation, and compensation of U.S. managers and executives for service 
abroad Adaptation of human resource management policies to conform to 
Specific cultural environments (Fall and summer) 
Leadership and Executive Development (3 Cohen 
leories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with leader- 
ship in large organizations at higher management levels: executive selection 
and development (Fall) 
Labor-Management Relations and Negotiations (3 
*bor-management relations in both union and nonunion st 


icHugh, Swiercz 
Emphasis 


On ne ^ А 
n Negotiation and conflict resolution, arbitration and grievance procedures, 
Public -se 


! ctor labor relations, labor laws and public policy, and global labor ге- 
ations issues (Fall) 

erformance Management and Development (3 Cohen 
sn n prehensive review of performance appraisal and training and development. 
>tudents learn to develop customized training programs that relate to the per- 
даи е appraisal process (Spring) 

Pplied Organizational Leadership (3) Malone 
erpe Pth studies of theories of leadership. Legal and ethical obligations of lead- 
Claes a : he leader in the process of assuming responsibility I xperiential exer- 
capaci esigned to develop the students’ interpersonal abilities and leadership 

ities (Spring) 
An moment Law and Ethics (3) Swiercz, McHugh 
amination of the interaction of legal requirements and personal ethics and 


Wir į М 
| Influence оп managerial decisions affecting the employment exchange. 
эрес 


Сот р 
ful d; 


al emphasis on equal employment opportunity and civil rights, workers' 
*ensation, ocx upational health and safety, collective bargaining, and wrong- 
discharge (Fall) 


261 Introduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) 


yl 
ump 
: 
l'he course provides a general and à thee 
of information processing and decision making that can be applied to machit" 


‘ag S 
human beings, groups, corporations, or nations, Ways of con¢ eptualizing A 


theory of the regulation of systems 


: 00 
iting systems, апа problems that arise in self regu al 


tem strategies гог гери! 
Fall) 

' Interactive Planning and the Viable System Model (3) ump! 
\ competitive organization must both solve day-to-day problems and pet, 
cally restructure itself to meet new challenges and opportunities. The C^ 
reviews several strategies for conducting a planning process. ( rganization® v 

gns that have led t improvements in performan e are presented (Sp л 

1 System Dynamics Modeling (3) пшр " 
Computer modeling ot organizational problems using system dynamics a” ag 
lynamo programming language. Review of previous applications of vo 
lvi ind ci mparison with other modeling approat hes. € ausal infi, 
li level and rate diagrams, equations, testing, and analysis. S ei 
1 system dynamics model of some aspect of the organization. "pi 

' Scheduling and Cost Control (3) julé 
Analysis of various management techniques for developing budgets, sche " 


ind human and material resource allocations; life-cycle cost estimating yf 


grated cost and schedule control, configuration management, integratec fal 
iting and analysis tools Prerequisite Accy 201, Mgt 202, MBAd 221. 


spring, and summer) Ra? 
Project Management Applications (3) ҮШ V 
Capstone course in which students are expe ted to demonstrate the 8 00 


study 
integrate the knowledge and experience gained in their program of stu o pM 
evaluation and analysis of several project case histories Prerequisite: ї 


candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) poe 
Program Management Applications (3) 1 sp? 
Capstone course. Case studies may include the F-16 aircraft program» "eo 


$, 
Shuttle Challenger disaster, and various World Bank development effo tec? 


ісаіо' , 
ware packages, information technologies, multi-media communicat? yg 
niques, and current intelligent technologies. Prerequisite: M 5.Р.М. cà 
jr permission of instructor Fall and spring) gto? 


pit 
Special Topics Workshop (1) ета 


Students design and carry ош a work plan for studying specific asp“ а 
ect or program management of interest to them. Work performed indep oe” 
with occasional class meetings to share results and report progress 

site: M.S.P.M. candidacy (Fall, spring and summer) мо? 


Principles of Management Information Systems (3) pi 
Integration of management, information, and systems concepts into ё "d 
framework. Management information systems development, desig» 
mentation and evaluation strategies. Prerequisite: M.S.LS.T candidacy ugs 
Information Resources Management (3) Cherian: " ol 
An overview of the use of information by organizations and the strategy 
cies, and technology used to manage information resources ane tions”; 
Computer networking and national and international tele ommunic? "I 
examined within the technical, legal, economic, and social environ : 
systems operations. Prerequisite: М.5.1.5.Т. candidacy wir 
Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) d" 


| „sting fof К, 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model Гез "T. 


^ ne’ isO 
mediation of assumption violations. Detection of outliers, influe ' ys. 
„s in the 9 рі 


sting 


vations, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategie 
variance; latent growth analysis; hierarchical linear modeling; t€ 
actions and parallelism. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of ins 


Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) НБУ и 
Methods for exploratory and multivariate data analysis Application and 
parison of advanced multivariate analytical procedures Multivari? requi 
criminant analysis, LISREL analysis, and canonical correlation A 
Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Fall) " 
Knowledge Acquisition (3) ‚ dew) 
Knowledge a« muisition is often the biggest problem in expert systems oggi 


s DO 
ment. The ability to acquire knowledge from the expert requires I 


and interpersonal skil l'his course is aimed at explaining some of the barriers 


lo acquiring knowledge and discusses techniques to overcome them 


?70 C К pe ' T N . r "т Е 
4/9 Special Topics in Neural Networks (3 Coyne, Nagy, Artz, Feinstein 
This course covers th« fundamental oncepts of neurai networks and the use 
of this technology for a variety of business applicatior Students develop 
neural network ipplications usi commercial neural network software. The 


relationship between neural networks and expert syste Prerequisite: per 


| 
mission of instruct 


280 Information Systems Development and Applications irson, Artz 
Each stage 1 the information syster le cycle is di issed in terms of technol 
ogies, impact, an ude ис! l ohiect ted an 
alysis, prototypi fe ус] ftw lev ment 
environments, organizatior vioral aspects of development projects 

, Prerequisite M.S.LS.T. candidacv or department ipprova 

281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications 
Introduction to virtual realitv and 3-D dat: ialization, with 
business applications, Fundament ncept тий t, and capabili 

jg, the use of VR as an integrative echanism for other intelligent technologies 

^"? Telecommunication and Carson, Artz, Prasad, Feinstein 
Enterprise Networks (3 
l'elecommunications ind networking as applied to enterprise the commer- 
cial and public sector. A survey of the techn gies and ар; t of telecc 
Munications systems witl emphasis on LANs. Selection of tech: gies and 
Configurations necessary t support busine ipplications. Prerequisite 

2 81 5.1 candidacy or department approva 

" “pics in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carso 

he structure and organization of h g in relat the sv 

development process. Object-oriented design and prog the 
Programming language. Programming assignments demonstrate € 

284 Presented Prerequisite M.S.LS.T. candidacy lepartmt pprova 
atabase Systems (3) Covne, Feinstein 
Ise of the | itest techniques for developing : ting an effective data 
ase system l'opics include database orga eation, and mainte 


evaluation criteria standardization of ystems; ат ys f the 
State of the art in database devel ypment. Prerequisite: M.SLS.T. candidacy or 
285 department ipproval 
atabase and Intelligent Systems (3) Coyne, Feinstein 
Analysis and solution of omplex information problems through commercially 
Available database and intelligent systems; deve lopment of evaluation method- 
ology, comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experi¢ e with 
major commercial svstems Prerequisite: M.S.LS.1 indidacy; Mgt 284 or de- 
286 Patent approval 
“omparative Operating Systems (3) Artz, Carson 
E» of modern operating systems including Unix, Wind NT, а 
cess management, memory management, storage manage 
and security are considered theoretically and as implemented pecifi 
287 ating Systems. Prerequisite: М.5.1.5.Т. candidacy lepartme І 
'sign of On-Line Information Systems (3) 
: halysis design, and implementation of on-line information ems. Topics 
ae Systems analysis, database design, dialog desig pons: e and 
ability calculations system testing, and project planning. Prerequisite 


ТТЕ ‹ 
88 Artifici 


andidacy or department approva 
al Intelligence and Intelligent Systems (3 Nagy, Feinstein 


Se 
tif of programming methods and knowledge representat 8 g in ar 
ic i ч 
net lal intelligence (e.g.. executable specifications, rult frames, objects, neural 
ety 4 і 
Works) to deve lop systems. Prerequisite: М.5.1.5.Т. candidacy or department 


a 
289 y Prova] 


Veb.p. : 
№ Based Systems Development (3) 
! COnCe 


the Wor ld 
idac Y Or « 


ptualization, design, and development of busine ipplications 


‹ Wide Web and emerging technologies. Prerequisite: M.S.LS.T 
20 1 
аир lepartment approval 

pecia] Topics (3) Staff 
n Perimenta] offer 
Peate 


ing; new course topics and teachir 


d Опсе for credit 


Mts; 


218 


291 


92 


293 


298 
299 
300 
311 


328 


329 


340 


341 


382 


385 


386 


390 


391 


397 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


А ; . p 
Entrepreneurship (3) Winslow, Solont 


In exploring the “entrepreneur as a phenomenon,” students will be expos 5 
the theory and experiences associated with entrepreneurs, entrepreneurial a І 
and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings—large, small, public, 9 
private (Fall and spring) 

Small-Business Management (3) b 
l'he start-up process and management of small firms. Field projects invo 


1 Ш 
l'oftoy, winsle 


student teams as consultants to local businesses. Case studies. I mphasis 00 

ustomer service, international opportunities, and minority and мотеп'8 18% 
New Venture Initiation (3) l'oftoy, Сагаў# 
Essentials of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluat! t 
of alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business funt tions. 


ing and analyzing the business plan suf 
Directed Readings and Research (3) к 
l'hesis Seminar (3) sia! 
Thesis Research (3) ouf 


Seminar: Public-Private Sector 

Institutions and Relationships (3) 

Same as SMPP 311 quí 
Special Topics in Decision Making (3) yo" 
Special topics and advanced applications, suc h as catastrophe theory, Ma! it 
ian decision processes, and Bayesian statistics May be repeated once for e 
Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3] Bage "el 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and mater ials manage ds 
impact of technological economic and social change; significant relate ted 
Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analys! 


niques. Open only to doctoral students ut 
Philosophical Issues in Information Systems (3) VN pil” 
Seminar for doctoral students interested in information systems Various Pr 
sophical traditions and insights from those traditions applied to problem” ; 
formation systems (Spring) prost 
Advanced Topics in MIS Research (3) d Jedi 
For information svstems doctoral students. Seminal IS papers an 

methods and instruments as applied to MIS research (Fall) vis" 
Seminar: Historical Foundations of Harvey, 1.00018» 

Organizational Behavior and Development (3) n 


l'he individuals and institutions central to the field of organizational be “ 
and development. Students read about, meet with, and discuss the = dios" 
sons central to the development of the field. Prerequisite: Dot toral ca! nl 
status with organizational behavior and development as a major or sup 

field, or consent of instructor (Spring, alternate years) wit? 
Special Topics in Research Methods (3) ics fo 
Research problems and issues related to student dissertations form top 

(Fall and spring go 


readings, group discussions, and assigned papers 
Lobuts, 


Seminar: Organizational Behavior and Harvey, 
Development Ideas in Progress (3) 


; velo y 
Doctoral students work with a variety of faculty members as they de {л 


content & | oo 


ideas, research projects, and engage in seminal inquiry The tord 
ture of the course will depend upon the instructor. Prerequisite: Doc ror 
didate status with organizational behavior and dev elopment à$ a may Р 
porting field, or consent of instructor v 

T! 


Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) 


». 
Topics P, d 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. 


the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development ao 
theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, and emp? i 
(Fall and spring) rrt Mif, 
Advanced Problems in Research Methodology (3) : ye (est 
Use of models and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation 9 jin ^. 


questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, research designs. y. og itl 
e COMP" ей 


eral examination and all courses and are preparing for their { 
Su 


(Fall and spring) 
Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) 


data analysis approaches. For doctoral candidates who hav 


MARKETING 219 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 

.. lepeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 


"ker ING 


4/9075 S Е, Divita, К.Е, Dyer, Р.А. Rau (Chair), R.S. Achrol, L.M. Maddox 
rofessors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, S.S. Hassan 
dunce д rofessor А.К. Smith 

assistant Professor С.В. Jacobina 


‚Ийан p 


Seq х 

«yj, e School of Business and Public Management for programs tudy in business 

"hil tration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 
%орһу 

y Partmentaj prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all courses in the Marketing 


Partment except Mktg 255 


а 
“1 Advanc ed Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 
‘Or M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analysis of 


id 
marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice. The rela 
tionship of marketing to environmental forces and other business functions 

242 (Spring) 
< "uyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hassan, Maddox 


^ Téquired course for marketing students. The buyer decision process model as 


а framework for analysis of how and why products and services are pu 
and used 


he impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strategies of orga- 


nizations, Marketing applications in high-tech and service industries 
243 (Pall) 
s Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Rau 
lé marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market 
research studies. Managing the market research project; qualitative research; 
Survey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical software pack- 
246 Marke erequisite MBAd 220 and 221 (Fall and summer) 
eting of Services (3) Liebrenz-Himes, Smith 
agement of the activities involved in m irketing new and existing services 
16 innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service product deci- 
“ions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services and the law, 
and Dew service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighted 
248 Артда) 
;. Vertising and Sales Promotion (3) Maddox 
tupp aition of advertising and sales promotion from a systems perspective 
,. »Ported by analytical methods and cone epts regarding consumer attitudes 
me behavior The role of « ommunication in шан, behav oral research, 
рор 69 design, economic and financial criteria, development of а promotion 
LENT (Spring) 
The = Sales Management (3) | i d | Divita 
ассош Piy task, with attention to ethical and loga! qe thé selling process, 
Tesoure management negoti ition. Managerial issues de ma analysis and 
ir о ation, financial planning, quota setting àn : tivation 
.. Mance 18 and incentives, sales administration, and analysis of sales perfor- 
253 Market (Fall and spring) : 
M arketipo Channels (3) Achrol 
ion, and ^ ( hannels as super-organizations planning, organiz Bon. coordina- 
ай Control, The channel's task environment: manufacturing, wholesaling, 
agement’ and physical distribution institutions. Sy qeu performance and man- 
,.. (Fall ^n b. interorganizational relationships among channel institutions 
<55 saa summer) 


Караа High Technology (3) Divita 
hology ts on differentiating the marketing process used for marketing high tech- 
stand. and high tec hnology products from that employed by firms offering a 
tributis. product line. Market analysis, product planning, channels of dis- 
' Pricing, promotion, decision making, and developing an integrated 


ting plan Primarily for M.S.I.S.T. students 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


piv 
ni 
iffecting mark? 


health issues." 
sine 


57 Marketing and Public Policy (3) 
Examination of principal areas ot public policy formulation 


N 


p ractice кор cs: advertising, warranties, product safety 
jn svstems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, b 


sumer intor it 
responsibiliti ies. Government, business, and advocate viewpoints present” 
Permission of instructor may waive the iep ental prerequisite pat 
259 Marketing Strategy (3 pivita i je 
Required capstone course tor marketing students. Analysis ol omplex mia 
ng problems involving policy and operational decisions mph isis on Gh. 
marketing strategy. Prerequisite completion of at least three Secon 
mai courses, excluding Mktg 241 (Spring) suf 
290 Spec ial. Гори s (3) д 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Маў be 
peated once for credit qu 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) "m. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3 sul 
300 Thesis Research (3) qu! 
111 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships ( 1) i 
Same as SMPP 311 p”) 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) Achrol, Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Кай, w^ 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Open ОП; y? 
toral candidates oi 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3 98 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) May be 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the ge пега! examination. * 
repeated for credit e 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ate D? 
The following courses constitute core and integrative requirements tor gradu? 1Р7 


anc 
grams in accountancy and business idministration. See the School of Business * |20 


4 june 
lic Management for programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of мы pe 
and Master of Business Administration. MBAd courses are taught by faculty 


| school-wide qii 
201 Global Leadership of Business Enterprise (0 to 2) visit’ w 
ular workshops, seminars, company site * ni?" 


A series of required co-cur ^ 
i : 
team-bu абе 


e management communication, 


peak ser pic 
self-assessment, business ethics, cross-cultural communication, care? 
pment. Open t full-time M.B.A. students hen ail! 
205 Organization, Management, and Leadership (2) Swiercz, COM es: А 
Integrative app гоа‹ h to organizational concepts, management princ IP ont 
the effects of leadership styles and human resource policie s and рган " 
ganizational performance in à : lobal and competitive vai € mvironm. gn" 
210 Financial Accounting (2) Singleton, Sheldc ! 
Same as Accy 201 puit. P. 
| 211 Managerial Accounting (2) Lindi ihl, F сой TA 
Cost information in managerial decisions and operations of the Еп, 
collection and an HYS, Cost accumulation process. Te hniques fof oap 
data in decision making, planning, control, and performant doe can 
Cree 


financial reporting and performance evaluation by others 0. Р 
9 
earned for both MBAd 211 and Accy 202. Prerequisite: MBAd 2 kind Pi 
220 Statistical Analysis for Managers (2) Soyer, Wirtz, Forman, Za Ў 


. m$." . lt 
Statistical concepts employed in А solution of managerial proble ribut "n 


tive statistics, frequency distributions, probability sampling distr! Jin boe 
e 
tistical inference and testing, correlation analysis, regression mor " 
x 
sis of variance. Introduction to forecasting and statistical pr " 


Statistical software is used for applications d 

221 Information Systems Technology (2) Artz, Ch "omen 

| Management information systems, databases and database тапаё incl" Ё 
communications, and enterprise networks. Emerging technologies „А 


il networks virtual reality, and videoconfe 


neur multimedia 


epit deis Silt Se SS Сэ. 


tional information systems, systems life cycle, knowledge-based systems, com- 


puter security and control, and information resource management 


230 Marketing Management (2) Dyer, Divita, Liebrenz-Himes, 
Hassan, Maddox, Rau, Achrol | 
Emphasis on the marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market | 
analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional | 
E decision making; developing an integrated marketing pla: | 
231 Operations Management (2) Forman, Perry, Bagchi, Soyer, Zalkind, Prasad | 
Fundamentals of operations management and strategic and tactical decision 
making. Inventory management, resource allocation, production planning, pro- 
ject management, location and tran tation analysi investment planning, 
queuing systems, equipment selection and maintenance. Prerequisite: MBAd 
220 
9 
“40 The World Economy (2) Askari, Park, Rehman Teegen | 
Key dimensions of the global economv, including internatior ness op- 
Portunities and risks. Trade theory and policy, the balance of foreign | 
ex hange markets, exchange rate systems and risks, and in itional payment [ 
Systems, Foreign direct investments. The changing role tional corpo- | | 
250 rations; elements of internati nal corporate it Econ 220 | 


Financial Management (2) Klock Seale, Eppli 


heory, policy, and practice in financial inancial analysis, 


Si 
Ources of funds investing, capital budgeting and 


of capita] and dividend policy. Prerequisite: Е‹ 


Business and Public Policy (2) Len 


ilvsis, cost 
9 220 
26( 
legal. econor nd etl if > tino on | ne Inter " 
lega economic, and ethical torces acting on business. interaction 
Of the : - : 
of the market system and public policy process in the development of law and 
| 
| 
| 


би Integrative approat h to strategic management, stressing formulation, im- 
) 1 ‘ 
: *mentation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in 
ты биз types of organizations. An intramural case competition is required. Pre- 
equi - 1 
Quisite: Full-time M.B.A. degree candidacy and completion of all other 
I 


>», МВА 


E | 

270 сь, . A | 
Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook, | 
nd Implementation (3) Starik, Teng, Burke | | 


271 St core requirements | 
*rategic Management (2) Davis, Thurman, Cook, Starik, Teng, Burke ү 
An inteor | Wu 

! Integrative approach to strategic management, stressing formulation, imple- Ll 


me 
Nation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in var 


| 
iot І 
18 De 1-1 
5 types of organizations. An intramural case. ( ompetition is required. Pre- { | 


Гес; x " 
| luisite Professional M.B.A. degree candidacy and completion o1 all other 
7 Соге re 


quirements 


295 ; | 
тоу ізсіріпагу Projects (1 to 4) | Staff | Li de 
Min: and experiential studies of an interdis« iplinary nature involving student EHI | 
апа faculty from more than one field of study. May be repeated for credit [| 
\ M.B.A Program Director approval is required | | 
к, EMATICS | | ҮШ" 
| SOS y | 
hg Katz, H D. Junghenn (Chair), LI. Glick, M.M. Gupta, E.A. Robinson, F.E | || 
4 ciate p... - Li llman, J. Przytycki hi 
stat p, 2°ssors V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses, J. Bonin, Y. Rong | | 
lOofesenr 5 | 
CN ssor D, Ivansic T 
y of A f 
ып Pim in the field of mathematics Prerequisite; a bachelor's degree with a | | 
yg ined: mue з from this University, or an equivalent legret | | 
No Must cont. requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. | І | 
UT: plete 30 credit hours of approved course work in mathematics, with no n 


M approved 100-level courses, and must pass a comprehensive exam- 
Œ Subjex = 


"N i ts selected with the approval of the department from algebra, anal- 
"un. "BY, diffe SPI 


rential equations, numerical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced 


ПМ го 
Wh Of A 
iy “ог Or Master of Scien 
| 8 de, eget 
Scien "Bree 


8, engine 


in the field of applied mathematics—Prerequisite 
With a major in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, a phys- 
ering, or economics 


222 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| пй 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and " 
courses and approved t ourses Кт 
erat! 


Required: the general requirements 
ences. Course work is divided between mathematics 
one area of application selec ted from physics, statistics, computer science, op 
research, economics, or civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering ы 
degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of ap 


Candidates for the ! 
work. At least 18€ 


mathematics must complete 30 credit hours of approved course " 
hours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of approved 100r 
courses. A comprehensive examination must be passed in three subjects selec ted wil ^ 


approval of the department from algebra analysis, topology, differential equations 


merical analvsis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus 


К 

; ^ ^ : ате? 
Doctor of Philosophy іп the field of mathematics Required: the general require... 
ion 000?” 


stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The General Ехатіпай ^ 
корд, 


of a preliminary examination in three subjects selected from algebra, analysis, 
differential equations, numerical analysis and linear algebra/advanced calculus, vat 


ng 
topical examination in a research area approved by the department A T^ 
examination to demonstrate reading knowledge of mathematics in an approved. yy 
language is also required. The research field for the dissertation must be approve 
department y 
3 rai? 
With permission, a limited number of 100 level courses in the department may be” g 


| І > 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate PF : 


Bulletin for course listings : 
gl 

201-2 Algebra I-II (3—3) "s gr 
Group theory including symmetric groups, free abelian groups, finite) m 


| in 
ated abelian groups, Sylow theorems, solvable groups. Fat torization rin 


ot e 
mutative rings, rings ol polynomials, chain conditions, semisimp 


Wedderburn-Artin theorems, Galois theory Kal? 
203 Algebra III (3) гел 
An extension of the material of Math 201-2, including I robenius' theo forts 
associative division algebras, the Hurwitz problem on ‹ omposition nn 


valuation theory, formally real fields, rings without finiteness conditio?" 
ments of homological algebra with applications Ka? 
205 Matrix Theory (3) 1 ficat 
Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their app es 97 
to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite mere, ao? 
their applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic 9 


Hilbert's eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators: M 
206 Topics in Algebra (3) s, abe 
Topics chosen from Lie groups and Lie algebras, non-asso¢ {ауе algebra ,, 9f 
groups, classical groups, ilgebraic number theory, representation t ec ted 
braic geometry, and’ ring theory. Prerequisite; Math 201-2 May be rer 


credit with permission. an 

211 Complex Analysis (3) [ап еп qti 

Topology of the complex plane; complex differentiation ane Hess 

Cauchy's theorem and its consequences; Taylor and Laurent series f pif 
emann 


tion of singularities; residue theory; conformal mapping; the Ri N 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent : c and oy 

214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) бс у. И 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces Probability е " sp 
solute continuity, the Radon-Nikodym theorem, measures on prod. май A 
and the Fubini theorem. L” spaces and their properties Prerequis™ T 
or equivalent ET. A 

215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Robin’ g $; ш, 
l'opological and metric spaces; Tvchonoff theorem; Banat h sp E, iff 
functionals and operators; Hahn-Banach, closed graph, and OP i p$ 
theorems; uniform boundedness; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, proje” af 
requisite: Math 214 or equivalent W 

216 Topics in Real and Functional Analysis (3) tral theo” р 
Possible topics include Banach algebras, function algebras, oe ical ip 
bounded and unbounded operators, harmonic analysis on короор raggi 
and semigroups, topological vector spaces and operator algebras 


permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit with ре 


4? Ordinary Differe ntial Equations (3) Glick, Hockett 
Exis tence 1 unique! ot soluti conti it nd ашег ) ty I 
lions with re pect to ini conditions. Propertie f linear systems, | I 
traits, planar systen incaré-Bendix theory. Prereg te: Math 139 

“9 Partial Differential Equations Baginski 
Classical te hniques for í iti of ear partial differential « ition 
Laplace equation, Poi equation at е ition, and wave equation. Ex 
istence and uniquen« f soluti Max im principle eparat f va 
ables, Fourier егін eigenfunction expansior ind Grei functio i } 
81е; Math 140 or permission of tructo 

2] Modern 1 Partial Differential Equations B iski 
Emp hasi on I lern the ind analyt il techi 16 ipplied to the lution 
of partial differential eq T | i 26 
Solutions trong solutior ind. regularitv: Sobol be tl Re 
at Kondrachov t theorem; Leray-Schauder fix | ie 

2)» 9lgenvalue ү oblems. Prereq te: Math 219 T { truct 

sel introduc tion to Numerical inalesis | Сир!а 
Compute; rithmetic and round-off errors. S 
“ystems. Interpolatioi I І Y lif t 
tegration, Eigenvalues а! tors. Prere te: Mati ] € 

29 oa programming uage 
! Numeric al Solution of Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations Gupta 
іа] and boundary value problems f rdinary differential equat Error 
Propagation convergence and stability. Finite difference 1 finite element 
Methods fo; parti ul differential equations Prerequisite: Math 111 1 knowl 

2 edge ofa programming language 
^mputational Ге‹ hniques in Chaotic Dynamics (3 Hockett 
Verview of соп utational methods used to analyze chaotic dy nical systems 
iterative mappings basi tabilitv n uts: routes ti I $; strange attract s: sen 
эй, lo initial conditions; entropy; Lyapunov exponent ikens embedding 

Tem (use of experimental data); numerical chaos. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 

225 12 or equiv ilent; know yf ) mmi uage 
“Tgodic Theory (3 Robinson 
c^ Ity, mixing, the K property and the Be ul opertv. Рой : 6 rec ir- 
topics fro Kohlin lemm a, the ergodic theorem, and entropy theory. Additional 

from i somorphi theory, spectral theory, the theory of joinings, and 
£28 Da 8 theory Prerequ isite: Math 214 or permission of instruct 
imn al Systems and Chaos (3) : Hockett 
bes а ао ir systems, flows P \са ај structural stability. Exa 
ifold th laotic systems in the physical sciences. Local bifurcations, center man- 
Strang leory, normal forms, the a n. Hyperboli val t sets 
9 Бе attractors, the Smale horseshoe, symbolic dynamics. Prerequisite: Math 


iission of instructor 


орі n 
Po! Cs in Applied Mathematics (3) Baginski, Glick 
sible topics include 


dol N 
theory nonlinear partial differential equations, and mathemat 


Uyy d 140 or pern 


but are not limited to, the calculus 


>», 5rümr = 
“т ning. May be re peated for credit with permission 
ic 
Vum 5 in Numerical Analysis 3) Gupta 
e x 
m rical methods and software Introductions to the method ols l ideas 
lr 
Ware , пегі; тенини Problem solving using standard mathematical soft- 


Diffs obtained from the Internet. Interpolation; linear and ear equatior 
lentia] е Math 111 and 124; knowledge of a pro- 


Qquations. Prere« site I 
434 Matting ү э. ч "m » — s 
Мице ethods and Parallel Computation 
Umer} Е multilevel tech ique: { solving partial different eq 
тшеу solution of partial differential equations; basic iterative techniq 
Ods; aloo, direconditior ers; parallel computation; domain decomposition п eth 
24, По], b ! im developme int; software packages. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 153 
M отр 8e of a programming language 
( Mpu “этәр Methods for Partial Differential Equations (3 Baginski 
"M c il methods for the solution of partial differential equations, includ- 
and К formulations and the finite element method. Pr: requisite: Math 
медре of a programming language, or permission of instructor 


256 


261 


287 


289 


295 


398 


2 Graph Theory (3) 


| Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


Discrete Mathematical Tools for Computational Biology (3 sisi 
Mathematical basis for algorithm ipplied n research areas that combin? " 
logical and information sciences; topics from enumeration, grà yh theory 
algor tools for the study of molecular biology, cloning databas® 
quence analysis, alignment, trees, and secon tructure Prerequisil® 
dergraduate calculus and linear algebra д 
Bonin, Ul 


Combinatorics (3) "v 
4 graduate-level introduction to fundament il methods and urrent res 


problems in partially ordered sets, constructive combinatorics t 
tions. Prerequisite: undergraduate modern ilgebra and linea 


mission of instructor P" 
А p 

Bonin, U 3 
х е ` ас 
Graphical enumeration, factors, planarity and graph coloring, algebrat p" 
theory, extremal graph theory, problems ranging fron classical wr 
modern alge 


current research, applications. Prerequisite: un lergraduate 


linear algebra or permission of instructor io” 
Bonin: e 
1 : ics ^ 

Topics selec ted from a wide range of research subjects in ¢ ombinatork A 


lations with other areas of mathematics, and applications Recent 5 Kd 


have included matroid theory, topological methods in ordered sets, m 
| c sol?! 
ph theory combinatorics of p% 


I 
the symmetric group. May be repeated for credit w th permission. м 


‘ x p 
Mathematical Logic (3) Harizan. rf 


Model theory: the relation between a formal language (synt ix) anc 


methods in combinatorics, fractional gr 


teness and comy 


tations (semantics). Consistency, сот 


orem on the inexpressibility ої truth. Godel's incomp 


impact on mathematics 


l'opics in Logic (3) 

l'opics selected from a broad spectrum of areas of logic 
based on students’ suggestions and interests May be repeated for © 
permission 


Computational Complexity (3) 


1 | \ T 
lecidabie versus 


( omputability versus complexity; unc 
1685 
terminism versus nondeterminism; time and space ‹ omplexity П lo 
: .: lof in 
their relations; the P versus NP questions; NP-complete problems aie 
: ic COE + hy 
space classes; exponential space complete problems ixiomatic on e 
I і missio 


theory probabilistic algorithms. Prerequisite: Math 32 ої 
instructor 
General Topology (3) 


Topologic al spaces bases open sets and closed sets 


homeomorphisms; connectedness and compactness; metrk 
А ces 


topology and quotient topology : separation axioms; covering ѕра 


mental groups nt 
dt pr? 
ic T п 
Algebraic Topology (3) Rong, 5 


aS 4 
al comple va 


Fundamental groups and the Van Kampen theorem; simplicié Maver’, jj 
plicial homology, and Euler characteristic; singular homology: "poinc! ij 
sequences. Topics may in lude cohomology, cup products anc prore” 


itv; classification of surfaces; knots and their fundamental group": 


Math 281 or permission of instructor ; 
Differentiable Manifolds (3) Glick, КоЛ», 
Smooth manifolds, tangent vectors and tangent bundles, submay 
beddings and immersions, vector fields. Additional topics ‹ boss ) 
theorem, transversality, orientability, tensors differential form» M 


x site: 
theorem, deRahm cohomology, Riemannian metrics Prerequis! 


permission of the instructor Rong: 
Topics in Topology (3) i „anito "T. 
Topics may include hyperbolic structures on surfaces and 3-05. Mil 


pguisit® ion. , 
theory; topology of 3-manifolds; topology of 4-manifolds Prerequ "a 


Р y 
or permission of the instructor. May be repeated for ‹ redit with F 


Reading and Research (arr.) gj 
May be repeated for credit UI 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral oxi 

е 


ilosi yphy gen 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Ph 
May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidat: 


ur.) 


MECH a x: 
CHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


Dy, 
Tofess. ors } 


DI 1. Liebow 


M.K. Myer 1 К.Е. Қ 
| 


Ad Jones. ( A. Gar .D.-Y. Le | k 
РЫШ! Professor B.W. Нат 
Profa 
issoria] Lecture J.A. Sprague R. Haue ' ( € S.M. Joshi 
Ene, I Raju, J. W, Edward 
* 5 
й late Prof, rs C. M | ( ‘ 
"350r 
late Prof, ( Lecture KO \ | \ inder 
*Gerhold, J.M. Barth: 
See 
tep * the Schoo [I TT Applied Si р he mas 
` Professiona ind ' | et 
Note: т M 
Ùe Offer, The followin TET e offered at NAS Center and may 
“ted on campus whe inged: ME 20 203 " 47 4 69, 271 
203 Е ; 
i Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics 
cedures, data ге luctic bo 
ments, test-sect | ition ( € 
i model tests. Prerequisite ( f de 
204 4 : " 

4 Advanced Instrumentation Tec hniques Stall 
ша tempere: | erometer 
iser f рі Оор] П B, ust 

ЙТ. d tal tec! П ex t error 
ind data | ing. P juisit f de Fall, odd 
» years) 
208 
Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics Whitesides, Mavriplis 
Specific research projects її 7 t xDE t iboratory course 
18 p, computat nal labs. Prerequisite: apy lepartment As arranged) 
218 ` і 
*sign of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles Staff 
onsideration of interaction between | | iu puision, and config- 
uration aspects of de f float j es; effects of submer- 
gence and leep sul € | t et action; structural con- 
25 Sideration Prereai te: EngS : A тат 1 
“1 Fluid Mechanics (3) Ga M Mvers Staff 
ontinuum. k nemat f fi j t t t f 8 imental 
equations ‹ fy О А re } flow tat E ks, dou- 
blets and vortices. La inar f W { ef 1s паагу 
ул Yer Concept. Prer t nr f d t I 
225 , à [ | pi 
Applied Aerodynamics (3) M d Staff 
Dtroduction t practical and computati і V wo-dimen 
Sion : 
тр ind three-dimensional aerodynamics prol ethods, non 
inear , i 
p lear potential method Ordinate transf ] 1 Vt ethods 
225 requi Ite: EngS 284. ME 221 Sn | 
225 т 21 MI i 
u ; 
Turboma, hinery (3 Garris and Staff 
urbine compre | np type 1 1 sis of turbo- 
I рип 1 vsi t 
Nachines { ind stear € } n fluid 
ths | І in f 
Tow, de n, characterist ind rf npressors 
anc х : ' 
ui pumps comparison of types of turbi і pumps. Prereq- 
255 “site ME 221 (Fa dd vea 
</ V 1 
| E ) М Cutle nd Staff 
| Rey is of Navier-Stokes eq tio! | idary-layer theory 
ynolds stre € nd гр] 7 ) nd X \ 
A 11 é СЕ tt 1 і clr iOws 
ADplic ti ^ 
"T auons heat in transfe t t i ^ Prerequisite: ApS 
413 ME 9 I I 
299 m "1 221 Jo lent Fall i 
| *8 Соты, Or equivalent even yt 
Th. putational Fluid Dynamics (3 Ma Whitesides, and Staff 
heon 
Dan Y of discret methods for 1097 the verning equations of fluid dv- 
“ics p ^ 
al Potential flow Euler equations, Navier—Stoke juations. Emphasis on 
Borithm 4 - s 
development ippropriate to mode supe mputers. Prerequisite: 


185 284. Мү 221 (Fall 


even vear 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dit 


226 


31 Hydrodynamics (3) 


; and sul 


Garri 


н ay CO 
Inviscid flows in two and three dimensions and t па! flow theory: 9? 
- $ 
formal mappin 1 applications. Helmoltz theorems а ticity dynam 
" А - a t 
Applic ition such as fi te wing the V nstabilit Frec flow, Frou 
" 
пит» heet vortex. Pre equ te: MI 1 n ent Spring 00 
V 3) pr 
\ : a Sta! 
233 Aeroelasticity I (3) Whitesides ands je 
Static and dynam tri га! defi iti ( cit structural 0“ 
) ition, divergence ntre tie \ 1 reve 1 I^ 
[ t flutt € ‹ t d Du f H er 
D win ptu ry fe D litt urtat [ d № 
theories. Prerequisite: EngS 257, MI \ еа 
234 Aeroelasticity II (3) White 
Steady and oscillati ) plana! 1 Wt riace 
[ nic flow. Continuo id and d I | thod | 
notion of arbitr if irat ibso ' \ 
Inviscid and cous flows. Aeroelasticity in struct de 
ME 233. (Аз arrange - 
І Gu 
235 Compressible Flow ( M Mavriplis, and fi 
of 
Thermodynamics and physical propertie f gast Т mental ex uation op! 
| | ntt 
compre lé id fluid, choking 118 ition theor role of ent " 
n supersonic flow ck-wave inte ti ph t formation, ои 
sonic flow theo nethod 7 ( re | е: Ар 
equivalent Spring, evt i 
237 Propulsion (3) 
Basic ncepts of propulsion: ¢ transformations in ү 
1 in I nbustion ht і [ pu H en 
e ( onent analy {аке e pt Drag 
eneratio Ig tion. Prope t jé turbof ran 
Prerequisite: approval of dep Sprit 
239 Space Propulsion (3 
Advanced chen prop lynami just d inst 
I ellants. Injec itomization, mixin \ juid pell І 
ince. Plasma propulsion: electrostati ect 1a ti ind elec 
instabilitie er and icrowave). Nuc ir propu jn. Prerequisite 
Fall, odd years) е cta 
. > x and * 
240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) Кашшар osm 
. n f 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of fu in, path, and тойо" бе 
ting ech ms. Methods f e dimer | design of mech inis 0 
T 
puter-aided te or t optin le of planar linkages Re a 
recent developments and current research. Term project Prerequisite 
or equivalent opring, even yea 
|a ^ ‘ E 
241 Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Kaufmà! Y 
Reduction of physical and t neering systems to simpl fied physical! 
[ i x ul 
di nodel \ipulation of model: ising ( programming: " 
| 1е 
ES for ( ization, graph identification, mini-st rit н 
` ; 4 Tu 
searching. Stvles of problem solvir Prerequisite: ME 11 (Sprin? d S” 
42 ч à né ” 
242 Advanced Mechanisms (3) Кашта Ай 
з | с mechanis™™ Spi 
Emphasis on spatial kinematics. Analysis and is of met anite? 
lyt techniau I | } "nion algebra: © 
ytical technique sin itrices, dual numbers, quaternion аф link 
) 0 
instantaneous rew theory oi envelopes AL [ | itions KK de ign d des! 
cams, gears. Use of digital computers in mechanism а alysis @ ; 
Sprit о, odd vears) " Sts? 
у Жм es ! 7 
243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jon ТУ 
hasiz!”® agit? 
Design of mechanical engineering component d systems emp nics 27 i 
: rap T 
puter-aided engineering (CAE), including interactive nputel grap so on! 
‘ lete des'® ype" 
element analysis, and design optimi: Creation of a comp. qo ү!) 
of aep“ 
engineering workstation using I-DEAS. Prerequisite ipproval 0! f 
(Fall j S 
245 Robotic Systems (3) € нд 
" 
Classification, features, and applications of industri 11 robots. Sp% , mal 
tions end trans “мӯ злот nones inal засор!" yato 
ions and transformations, forward and inverse kinematk u 


velocities and static forces, manipulator dynamic 


transn end effectors, and programming. Prerequisite: ME 
or equivale (Spring) 

246 Electromec hank al Control Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Advanced techniques for system synthesis, compensation, and stabilization 
Linear a nonlinea T tio f control cor nents. Time domain 
analysis and synthe Introduct to digit ontrol t ind its applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 182 or equivalent Fall 

47 Aircraft Design I (3 Sandusky 
Conceptual design methods used in re ponse to prescr im lon ind perfor 
mance requirement lternate configuration conce] uration general 
arrangement and empennage sizing. Estimation of air ft size, weight, and bal- 
ance; lift, thrust ind dra stem levei tradeoli and sensitivity studies 
(Fall) 

^48 Air raft Design П (3 Sandusky 

g 
Preliminary lesign methods used to refine a conceptual aircraft nfiguration 
Area ruling, computer-aided design methods d structural arrangement, esti- 
mation of aircraft static and dynamic stability trol sizing, inlet design, 
detailed tradeoff and ser tivity studies, econom nd reliability considerations. 


249 


250 


25 
«02 


) 
“9 


) 
497 


1C 


(Spri 1) 


Spacecraft Design 


l'olson and Staff 


Computer паеа design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specifi ssion re- 
quirements. Environment propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital mechan 
ICs, control considerations. Use of moder: три des for design stud 
Prerequis site: approval of department Spr id years) 

Launch Vehicle Design (3 olson and Staff 
*iputer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mission 
requirements. Propulsion, structures, fli ht path, aerothermochemistry, control 
“onsiderations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies Prerequisite 
“pproval of department As arranged 

“omputer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) Shen and Staff 
Automation techniques for processing metals, polymers, and composites. Use 
of sensing and process modeling in process contr Numerical control and 
robot applications and limitations. Integration, scheduling, and tool manage- 
Ment in the ' computer-integrated factory. Quality control. Social and economic 


Considerations in CIM. Prerequisite: ME 1 
rojects in C /omputer-Inte grated 


*sign and Manufac turing ( 
"pplications f tl 


of the oncepts f computer о group 
Projects culminating in written and oral amming, 
VIsion-guided issembly, force sensing, fixt Ї sign for 
pré actica] appli ations. Factory simulation, part scheduling, and N( program- 
qulfication ilgorithms. Prerequisite: ME 251 (Fall, odd years) 
Tribology 3) Staff 
"undamenta 1 


of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals 


Ceramic and co ' materials. Theories of friction and wear, techniques for 
lopi Се Character ization, wear coatings lid ind boundary ubrication. Tribo- 
i problems in the application of ceramic components. Prerequisite: CE 166 
ОГ equivalent (As arranged) 
nergy Systems Analysis I (3 Staff 
p alysis of energy resources and conversion devices. Statisti lata analvsis, 
“recasting I/O, and net energy analyses, matt it modeling. Prerequisite 
арргоуај of lepartment (Fall 
“еру Systems Analysis II (3 Stal 
шр r Costing Second Law (energv) analvsis, technological asst ssment, 
mended th, sisted synthesis (CAS), society—tech1 logy interfaces. It is recom- 
samen ME 257 and 258 be taken in st juence. Prerequisite: approval of 
M (As arranged) 
аг Heating Svstems (3) май 


ethods of 


solar energy collection and storage. Theory of flat plate collectors, 


system analysis, design of solar water-heating and spac e-heating 


economics of solar heating systems. Passive solar heating systems 
ar industri; 


years) il process heat. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, odd 


| 
| 
i ila; 


mm аалам oe 


228 ( 

N 
Ste! 
260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings di 
Heating and ulat | | ent ;nsumpU^ 
лпа { standards ! | ent igement, « rergy conse 
y 
M Hea ind à idit t ( ntrol systems 

261 Air Pollution 

І | 


269 Wind Tunnel Research Те 


chniques 


{та үр па pt [ac tit I [ 
1 1 1 t | ' f i І t ) 
\ | juipm | 
' л id ostii ‚ 

ipproval lepartment pri T. 

- u yg айй" 
2 Aerodvnamics of Flight Vehicles (3 Whitesides 800 n 

A ids OI ht vel € terference effects, application ol f 

Iynam theo to aircraft ae шан І it dynan ind perform 
Prereq te: approval of department pri pd $9 

E > é и к 
! Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3 Klein а ш? 
lesign of aeronauti nstrumentation and feedback ‹ trols; mathe ‘abi 

€ ( oller actuators; the f feedba k control > 

t ; ra ind і jt ffects ol onlineariUP 
t f 1 t m i 
Prerequisite: approval ої department jJ T 

74 Dynamics and Control of Spacecraft 
lamenta f satellite attitude d imi ta 
ft att lo dates ind contr 
i it u ‘ y i 


Annro\ f det 
\ le 


Stability and Control of Aircraft 


)t V itid I « juat Im 10 I пег tral 
ta í tive int near 10101 f equatior 
f I I 1 1a na ate 
m technique 1 freq pol i 
lepartment Fall, even yea 
'6 Mechanics of Space Flight 
l'wo-body problems, includ bital elemer 
termination, Kepler s equatior irbit transfers, and 
perturbatiot variation of parameters, drag and )D 
EngS 217 or approval of the department | 
278 Guidance and Navigation of Spacecraft (3) 
Fundamenta f spacecraft guidance, navigatioi 
nathematical fundamentals, explicit and im] t 
f estimation theory t uidan e and navigation. | imbert $ pe nta 
iscent guida for launch hicle flight control. Hardware implem' 
equirements Fall, ever J s» 
279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) val 
Prerequisite: approval of department As arranged A 
280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3 stems “ 
Macroscopic and mi )p 1е iptiion f thermodynam'* gvi" Я 
litions of equilibrium and stability of thermodynamk system» Tout 
nethods of statistical thermodynamics. Propertie f perfect gases 222600 
Review of elements of kinetic theory and trar phenomen® Jl 
ipplications. Prerequisite: approval of department Fall) y 
281 Advanced Thermodynamics jn P uf 
The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Ferm Dirac, and Bost Eins. iles 
balance ind entropy produc tion equation Linear and no Міпват P ion o "t 


ictuation theory ей 
Prerequ 


thermodynamics. Benard instability anc 


using information theory ymputational technique 


equivalent As arranged 


286 


287 


489 


291 


293 


295 


296, 


)07 
297 


98 R 


en a 
9300 


311 
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Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 


Prer te: ару f dej t nt і 

Heat Conduction mt 
methods of analvt rica t teady tw ? 
dimen blen f te ne t > luct i 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 1 1 ofall 
Heat and ent t f t ent fio e laminar 
boundary í t ) it | ete M 
moment heat t f у 6 t є ti ve ty 
equivale | 
Radiative Heat Transfer өш 
l'hermal radiat \ f intensity att | е 
and freque ' { rnace 
and radiant , Optical te t t f Prerequi 
Site ippr Y f dei 
Power Svstems Staff 
Desi n f therr ver ' ' t tior Heat 
balance studie nti f ad eff , ent selectio 
and de y fetv and т tion regulat ` Р f elert А vster 
teg hnolo Prer« tisite: MI 
Combustion 

Jasic сот! ti phenomen Kat esse ‘ Kinet \ 
reaction the Yetonat leflagration, diff 
busti " Буту ment ‚ Y ' f { I s апа 
ilternate fi Prere | te DI ^ fd tme 
Statistical Thermodynamics tan 
Joltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fe Jirac stat 
Pespondencs betwee à i st tical th« І ѕ. Syste will 
negligible effacte nf nterparticle forces: perfect gase e Debve i, the I 
stein solid. Prerequisite: MI í \ 

` 1. 1 {UIS ун» et " 
Specia] Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer xs 
э, 

l'erequisiti pproval of dej t : 
Spec ial Topics in Fluid Mechanics tati 
l'erequisit ipproval of d« irtment 1 ed 

esearch (ari Staff 
Resear h as arranged. Mav be rene ] ] 
Thesis Research (3—3 Staff 
9nsteady Flow (3 ' Myers, and Staff 
undamenta] equat { nste is f ( waves 
Ша] and boundary onditio Piston the 1 the ung | № 
requisite: ME 235 or 237 ot eq ident As à em 

®ory of Turbulence (3 — еч ota" 
ÜnCept of ку lence. traneii near theo f flow st expe 
Mental obsery itions on turbulence generat turbulent kinet І v distr 
tion statisti lescrint f tul i t I ids 
lon, Closure models, turbulent shear flow тее turbulence і wall turbu 
“эзы Prereq igit MI A 1 

YPerson ix Flow (3) stall 
“20ck wave in hyperson mit ne ne pist bilem, ar 
Method of char н A H , licet te \ 1 
Stmilarity paramete бав... in flow thi f 

lypersoni, s ' MI As 
ürr с і 

angeg) 

Vsi taf 
0 sical Gas Dynamics (3 Stall 
lecular ind ator henoma T Р егт ‘ r forces, specifi 

its equatior f etat { ] 
Pe. d n of state for a real ga 

*Quisite MI I5 295 уг eq vale 7 

Vanc ” 8 ; ta ff 
dmt ed Reading and Research (а: otal 
M 9d to student preparing for the Doct f Science qualifying examinati 
"lay be P rn 


repeated for credit 


230 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


199 Dissertation Research (arr 


Limited to Doctor of Science ¢ didates. M bi peated f edit 
MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Professors C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim, J.L. Folkerts (Dire ( te ; V. Roberts 
Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, J.E. Steele Livingston, L.S. Harvey, A.L. Mayii 
Assistant Ke L. Willnat, P.C. O'Brien, Р.Е, І en, D. Liban 
all 
Master of Art the field of dia and pul Тап Prereq t \n undergrad 
degree in ma r political communication \ electr edia, от ; related P" 
the general req ents stated ler Col | 01 of Arts and : $ 
e plet 16 lit ho icludi SMPA 1.2 0. 240, ane * 
A (pA top" 
credit | tside SMPA pproved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of SMPA If. 
| е shes 
courses or related credits outside SMPA pproved by tl = в hours 0! the 
research or additional rse work approved by the advisor ' 
: кар she 
With permi 10 1 limited number of 100-leve ourst nthed ent may be, 
ra 
redit: additional course work required. See the li rraduate Prog 


\ Нагуеу, Sterling: 


201 Media Processes and Institutions (3) ag ot 
^ detailed analysis of how social meanin reated and ‹ tural messag“ e 
encoded in print and electronic media. How economic pressures, socia di 
systems, and technology shape content an 1 characte f American mass, 
Particular ittention to the noi iative effect of professional ‹ ‘des on the df. 
day business of creating and distributing Ame media products il 

202 Media Theory and Effects (3 Folkerts, Harvey t 

v of media effects research. Focus on the individual attitudinal 579 
о » effects resulting from media exposures ol various type 5 
other institutional, social, and cultural effects Fall) yilo 

210 Media and Public Affairs (3) Livingston, Manheim plic% 
Exan n of the influence of media in the shaping and onduct of P% е! 
fairs. Topics include politi news making po itical uses of met ja C alt 

) f media in shay ng dialogue on public iss je and theoretical basis? і à 
gi ymmunication (Spring steel? 

240 Qualitative Media Research Methods (3) Folkerts Harvey" еф? 
Qualitative research methods and conceptual approacht to studyin® ei 
including case studies, history, biograp v, interviewing ethnography eg o 
pant observ ition, and fieldwork. Sources and databases ind othe! r^ "d 
lections. Various social ultural nd historical ipproaches to med 


(Fall) ү 
im, м 
241 Quantitative Media Research Methods (3) Livingston, M he. a юй, 
Design, applications, and limitations of quan 


dia and public affairs. Framing of resear h questions, ' ' 
; Пао, 
nt, $ umpling re 


variables and formulation of hypotheses, measul 


f research reports 


ing techniques, data analysis, and preparation ot т le 
е 

in undergraduate statistics course (Spring) yes 9. Й 
Folkerts, НАГУ"? yil 


250 Topics in Media Processes and Institutions (3 


Topics address such issues as the history of media í А 


process; impact of changing communications technology ОП 


levelopment of mass-produced culture in the 1 nited States jroV 
ideology and practice of journalism May be repeated tor credit F ilio 
pic differs. Prerequisite: SMPA 201 4 Thiel. T 


260 Topics in Theory and Effects (3) a 
p between ! 

the construction of social perceptions; anthropology of media ant 

{ dr 

nct Prerequisite 5М vile 

Folkerts, Harvey’ | ү” 
x 
Manheim, Эё 


l'opic s address such issues as the relatior u 


readership, and the changing American audie 
270 Topics in Media and Public Affairs (3) 


l'opics explore such areas a: theorie f publ pin : 
! areas as socia ex з of public ор! ar @ 

I "eig , 

response; effects of global news media on conduct о! U.5 foreig! Ее 


policy; and the role of mass media in constructing sock 


entific proces 
SMPA 210 


Topics in Research 
Cour 


и 
апа 1 


280 

ur i u d 
of media effects, } 

"39-300 Thesis Research 

MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


The Departm. nt of Microt 
"роц of basi, 


рг 
«омо осу 
2 Pathogenic Bacter iology 


Сге cou 
tionship 


T 
Microbial Physiology I 
ficrobial t 


ulate ry mechanisn | 
426 Microbial p 
le 


255 
ы] 


hysiology II 

actions of antin 
chemistry otn 
Micr 225 , 1 

29 Fundament 


ect 


al Immunology 


Т Fundamen 
Jurst rui 


antigen and antibody 

> "'érequisite Bio 

“33 'irology 3) 
Siochem j, 


Sing 221 


ure ( 


u 

<2 Or реп ч - 

5 , "uses 

5 Human and Transforming Viru 
‘Wrent cone ept t trans! 


"^e Viruses Prerequ site: Micr 2 
^98 Microbial Genetics 
Survey of microb 
273, (Spring) 


579 g *minar: Mi. robiology 
293 Od uired Of graduate stu. 
- Special Topics (ar 
Sele ted 
> Spring) 
э 
T" "Search (ar; 
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А dility, correlatior robabilit egre Fall and spri 
“98 Directed Readings and Research (3 Stall 
Supervised li t ted fields wit pul idm trat Admissior 
hesis Seminar (3 Stall 


300) т 
10 Thesis Research 


seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships 
ime as SMPP 31 


323 Semi | » 
»eminar: The Policy Organization McSwain 
"nique probler { ay ' I I vat 1 mixed. Emerg 
Ing concepts a ' ri ted 


373 S " 
‘3 Se 
minar: Public Administration and McSwain 


American Political and Social Institutions 


Ontempora па hist terature the titut i intellectual de 
й etlopment of pul di irati. 
"4 Ser " ц 
© Minar: Trends in Public Administration Theory Harmon 
9Urvey of cont m R Bu te ea in nuhi 
Niministration thenrv ard nract ' ^ тыч Seis 
of logic àl positiv - } ` existent he menologv 
75 ме POstmods nist | 
Semin. 
M inar: Foundations of Environmental Policy and Management Catr 
"erdisciplinar inproach t ent ‘ ental I cv and 
Nanao p e ; ч : : r na 
393 C magement Sprir 
’ Cur " : 9 
rent Topics and Research stall 
"тет ge holarchin d 1 . РА nduct of research and 
397 De Sentation f research find Mav he reneatad f red 
ога) < - I . 
398 4 еф Seminar (1 ! Staff 
Adva 
maced Reading and Research (а otal 
Mited to dart i Mav ! 
Tepe. и indidates рге} the gent Слана — кузи 
199 P ated for credit 
SSertat; 
“ertation Research (ar Staff 
‘lMited , л . 
* tO doctor né T M eneasted f Hit 


of Puhi: 
ublic 
Policy Executive Committee 


Director), J.J. Cordes, J.R. Henig, J.E. Kee, M. Moser, M. Starik 


TA 

ig 
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ufism $0 hes 


philosophy, ar 
1 now ledge ». гас law 


w 


| | 51 ) tructor нд? 
2 Americ an Religion to 1830 | 
R tl ht and life during the Colonia ind early National pets 
America an n Religion Since 1830 (3 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present oJ 
91-92 Readings and Research (3 
Investigation of special problems 
299-300 Thesis Research 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
270 Seminar: Literary History | 
Гот {о be announced іп the Schedule о] ‹ T 
provided the (оү liffer 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) 
to be annou ] he t t 
provided the topic diff 
272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3 
| to be anı 1 in the < e of ( 
lad the t c differ 


273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule Cla 


j } ' f 
led t J! liffer 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES Т": 
pil” 


Program Committee: M.A. Atkin (Director), H. Agnew H. Harrison, 'yolchik 


М А | ! ' ә \ 
Pelzman, P. Reddawav, В. Robin, P. Rollberg, M.J. Sodaro, К Thornton, * gii 
Master of Arts in the і lof R ое lis Offered by А 
master irts in the пега Hussian and Bast 4 ' el 7 
School of International Affairs, this multidisciplinary program gives eM jt e 
€ 
grasp of the his polit ecol ultures, and languages 0! Russi av 
' I е 
sor states of the former Soviet Union, and Central/East Europt hool of bw 
Prerequisite: the adı i quiremt t i under the Elliott of “pto $ | 
tional Affairs and а bachelor's degree in a related field. Before ссер!айсе оу 
gram, all students must show evidence of satisfactory t letion of at "d on! j^ 
iden і у if 0 
study of Russian, another langua f the ї | a» propr "ru 
re 
East Eur ypean language. All students are expected t have background I do 
least two courses in Russian and/or East European history and опе cow 


foreign politics and government, focusing on the region. If any oft 
redit an 


additional fields. The core field must be either Central/I 
mer Soviet Union/CIS. For the core field, students must choose ; cien ce {0 
the region in the Departments of Economics, History ind Politics e Scit st 
additional fields, students must choose reg 


are lacking, equivalent courses must be taken for gr iduate ‹ 
toward degree requirements | internas 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott 5« hool 0! esis S" 
fairs. The 42-credit-hour program may be completed with or without ё is opti? 
qualify to write a thesis if they meet requirements st мед илде! аё "TA 
requiremet 
Elliott School section of this Bulleti re А 
) i 
In consultation with the program director, each student $t lects ае weg 
one pe! pO g 


ionally f 


AND PUBLIC POLICY 


264 


700 SERIES A 
The 700 Series is n ip of experimental or special courses that are on the cut» 
edge of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdiscipliMf! 
or very current issu n a field. Because 700 Series course hange each semester p 
dents should consult the Schedule of Classe s tor offerings. ( ү ; are | ted with the? 
ticipating departments; ‹ urse descriptions appear in a specially de I ited section” 
Schedule “1 
Courses numbered 701 are in genera! studie 1 : lepartmental, " 
courses аге schox id 0s and 71 are t í ty PI fessors 80" ^ 
listed in this etin ш the de iti f Uni tv Professors. The program is 
ordinated by the Director of Summer, Special, and International I rams 
SOCIOLOGY 
Unis ity n hyt 
Professors nann (А ) i. Wallace, W.J. Chambliss, МІК w 
(Chair tin (He [ \. 1 
Adjunct Pr n 
Associate 1026 Н. Na in, | jé і 
Adiunct Associate Professors К.В. Zamoff, К. Whitaker 
Assistant Professor S.R edmar 
Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Вт J.F. Marke 
Instructor R. Samuel , 
3! 
Master of Arts in the field of і v—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with е7 
in sociology or іп an appro field 
Required: the genera tated under Columbian School ot be ere 
ences. All students must complete at le 30 credit hou f graduate course 
thesis (Soc 299—300), or at least 36 hour I luate course work without 
major field examination. The f urses are req | for the degree 5 255 
and one other methodology course chosen from Stat 118, Soc 232, 50 240, 50 " 
PAd 264; Soc 238 and 239; and two courses in ап field and one eins 
field. Currently available fields of alization аге s« 11 stratification 
A third specialization in urban sociology is being developed With the 
visor, one graduate course i sted department or | aram can be ust 
of the major courses or for the minor irse requiren t 
230 Sociological Research Methods id 
Survey of the procedures, methods, and proble of contemporary $. jude 
data collection, with an emphasis or irvey methods. Majo! topic? yen 
search design, instrument constructio! sampling and mes 
(Fall) ' dman: Тї» 
231 Data Analysis Wr d 
Intensive study of quantitative data analysis techniques with strone » 
on computer applications. Prerequisite: 50 ( Spring) tof iud 
232 Qualitative Methodology: Chambliss Lang " 
Doing Field Research (3) j peer e 
Practical ipplication of lata collection method n natural setting% ments i 
participant observation, and field experience. Emphasis on imp piri? 
search projects by using these methods for purp: F- f developing * 
grounded theory Fall | i plis$ 
238 Development of Sociological Theory (3 ‘ Баев Р 
1920s. П 1 


Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 
3 of the classical theoreti al statement Fa Gamue», 
) Modern Sociological Theory (3 < 


N 


Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary [ 

І »oretica 

theory in Europe and America. Advanced analys ; of theoreti m 

(Spring) p 
) j jn 
240 Field Research in Organizational Settings (3) ional sotit gj 


Applic ations of field research techniques in forma! orgi 
] technique 


amination of the logic of qu 
t observati 


ilitative inquiry 


on in 


collection. Intensive intervie in 


are emphasized (Fall) 


ind partic 11 


N 
EN 


2 Medical Soc cology 


ture of heal 
Study of tl cial structu nea 
health profe ns; ex natior 
etiology id treatment of i t 


Sociology of Families and Kinship 
A systemat troduction to rect 


researc! in ta patte 
Societal far pat 
individ vary th vA} е о! 
hildbirth, em t, d - 
“45 Race Relations 
States. To} le cu t stat 
tution ind organizat | patte 
attitudes, the ( ( ' 
(Sprin 
246 Comparative Race and Ethnicity 
Examir tior t гасе eu al 
spective, Selected ‹ üt ге апа 
nic inequality, inter 1р reiat 
Social cont vstem ind 1 
“47 So, iology of De вачите 
А Syste matic introduction to theorie 
involved n the proct I € 
Where ind why development 
ye, Juences of development >I 
252 


Selec ted Topics 


Козе п of selected topi f gent 
zan Peated once f edit Fall and sprit 
493 
' rics in in Conte mporary Chinese Society 
ntensiy V Analy I [ t y 
10015 social c am bn y f China. I 
Contemporar rv China pern fẹ 
II the tonic diffa С 
254 р “~ чшегѕ | 
‘Valuation Research 
YStemati. urvev f the conceptual i 
Joe гезе arch Pre té У U SDI 
255 


ee um in Applied Research yr € 


P'üpervised sox esearc! 
(e g . 
fir V € ency 
Tm). The iternship must be for at le 
Paper. Prereguicit { 
d мра 
Терге 
258 ahi Fall, sprit ind summe 


Jevian, e 


апа Control (3 
‘Xamir 


lation of maior theories and 


Contro] with s; s omp! м 
special « pha 
“59 С реге ресі Fa 
Timinology 
štatus of variou Fagre D. Ты 
айы tthe t А 
t Scientif tudy t crime ^" 
21 giros S-Cultuy ; hu 
< 7 | y 
‹ 
T: lology of | aw (3 
| development ind х 
Tole d cris 


3 Of civ 
3 
Pline of « 
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1 Ge OCioloo Spi 
- nder r and Soc ебу ) 
\ 1 exam n 


With a ition of ` ntitat 
272 ~" "phas n current pirical 
ev эту Регвре‹ tives on Gender 
р чл rim 7 етир int theoretical writ 
299 агу fo 


E i 
"ples of Demogr aphy 


con/Geog/St it 201 


А апе 
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Briggs 


erp of the various 
esse elated to the 
Whyte 

ctive і empirical 
1 how and why 
ex tior t how 

I irmiage 


Tuch 

marily in the United 
equality, the insti- 

ie structure of racial 


d policv issues 


Weitzer 
VE nternational per- 
f racial and eth- 


rimination, 


Whyte 
1 factors 
еа expiaining 


es lal conse 


Whyte 
trend in, the grass- 
ling with 
be repeated for credit 


Staff 
' { . ) 


iuation 


Stall 
n à loca rganization 
inizatior r a reseam h 


final 
> M.A 


pea, Weitzer 


1 
leviance апа sociai 


es and mparative 

{ 1 i 5, Weitzer 
logic oi science 

sat ind crime con- 


Chambliss, Tropea 
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Wallace, Whyte 
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der inequality, with 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Spe ial Education 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


p. Harmo” 


Clinical Practicum in Speech-Language Pathology 


Clinical Practicum in Audiology 


10 Research in Communication Sciences and Disorders 


20 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (4 


221 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) 


267 


Person 


Evaluatio: d treatment of fant ind childr th ne levelopmental 
Speech disorde | ebral ра Emp! ement of pre 
Speech id tor feed impairments. Lat могу f $1 Si I 
225 
“<2 Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production ооа 
I 
Methods for a =“ ecl lers and thi 
Physical, acou id afferent d 
treatment of J ' | th lers 
Laborat fer 
430 р, . 
Pediatric | anguage Impairments I (4 Stewart 
Survey of current TTE t t lelays and 
disorde í todd i adole 
cents. Review of stand ‚ " hes used 
n langua le f e delivery 
Laboratory foo. ¢ 
231 Padias.: 
Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention otewart 
7 I 
‘N-depth tudy п t | 1 treating 
language ' Р \ idle Methods 
\ 
ised i fan ed , t Hh , e ria ind 
ethno гар} 1586 € le f te f valid 
: Procedures far ‚ ‚ ' { М 
BER. v9 То! л, ual. A Де ge 
2 Pediatr 
йа Language Impairments III: Special Populations (: Stewart 
“ssessment and 1 ent of t ] ecial 
Populations. in | dren witl S ties, at 
tent I 
'ention defi it d Р it t } ticul 
tural issues, ( r ] f 5 1 а- 
els of col] i - 
) üllaboratio ind I tat il it ее, > ` 
240 N ratior | ilta LI \ 
Ne 
D urologic Communication Disorders (4 Goldberg 
itfferential dia wha the tive g t pairments 
“praxia of spo h id rel ni j V ti Lab 
»,, oratory fee $1 ' 
241 Anni (Fa 4 
Pplied Neurolinguistics (: Harm 
urrent neuroli ; +} . A " { ' | iels to the 
lated 0515 and tre itment of aphasia and tive І tive disorders ге 
t ed to right bra lamace tra tic bra 1 dementia. Laboratory 
н fee, $12 Б lam I i 
<60 V м rall 
Oice , 
Norn Disorders Evaluation and Treatment (4 Regne 
, al anatomy а; 1 physio v of the human v nechar Nature 
uses and cli, o . riar 
clud Б" -w ara , . IIT da 
281 Se ing laryngectom iboratorv fee, $1 I 
i = Voice Disorders (2 Кедей 
7 anced study of selected theoret " in d 1 с " ге ling voice 
ASorders (S : і 
«/8 рги 
ur . 
Hai al Rehabilitation 
м Мано rehabilitatior а} E^ | " ' 
peech reading } е . 1] 1 
A 1g, hearin tive teni lev 
275 8108, and coun ' : Е “ 
7 Psych nseling. Laboratory fee, $1 і 
Ychoe, I 
Wit ^ ational Management of Children DTeWeI 
Study “ring Impairment 
ten Of the p ha i T А T "T 1 ent 
н hoso ind é eth ess 1 
^ lediation ind r : fẹ } 
( in € ant a } elate ne ear 
281 8 impaired Lal . 
Dyspha iboratory fee, $1 Summe 
Àr agia (2) Staff 
оцу and : 
Phag Ша physiol їп м Nat ‹ t dys- 
" Bia in adult ^ 1 
28» Шода А ELI ent x H m 
^96 Ay reatment Labi ‚ { є{ 
А 8тещацуе ( Я гае ms ry ъъ 
PPlication ommunication and Computer stan 
2, 
Pring iple * in Communication Disorders 


si 


290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiologv (1 to 3 " 
Advanced studv of selected theoreti ind clinical ues May be repeale™ 7 

І p 

may not taken for more than a total of 6 credit Fa ing and sum ы 

w 

291 Selected Topic s in Speech-Language Pathology (1 t io 
үй 


Advanced studv of selected theoretical and clinical ies regarding 
ite d but nol! 


| t practice 1 speech- ian ige pati ру. May be repe 
more than a total of 6 credit hour Fal pri ind mmer) 
295 Independent Res search in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 


STATISTICS | 
p wt 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors, ] Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin Ш, J 
(Resea H.M. Mahmoud (Cha Г.К. Nayak 
Professorial Lecturers ].5. Wu, F. Ponti, F. Scheuren 1 jar 
Associate Professors J. Rochon (Research), Е.А. Thom (Research), S. Bose, К М 
Haki Z.1 
1 Prof ul I пег К.Е. Teite 
Assis t Professoi )„А. Grit М. Younes (Re ich), E. Bura, ( l'atsuoka 
jl 
[5 t the field of statisti General prerequisite: course work ri 
i l trix theor ression analy Math 33 and 124; Stat 11 
а і епет l t tated der Col biar School of Arts a es 
ram of study consists of 30 credit hours of e work withoul 
ptional cases the department may approve a program ої study consi 
irs oi irse work plus a thesis (Stat 299 100 Cand - ites must pass aw 
Comprenher |! Exam ation. Two optiotr 1 atis 
iatical statist r prerequisites and additi xcific 
ion in applied statist Required: Stat 201-2 work $ ў 
] ithematical statistics—Recommended rse xp 
level of advanced calculus. Required: Stat 201 218 tat 215 OF “ай” 
In еас} tion, addit il courses are to De lected ith the‘ 
Doctor of Ph һу in the field of statistic site: A master 's degre rg 
ucs о elated discipline. The iin requirement is à tror er 
including courses in advanced cali < ir algebra ind mathematical stath; 
ilar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently ¢ during (06 bac 
first year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D ogram with а 3 
Sage ais 0005, 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian Si hool of Ant 
ences, including satista ompletion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18 123 OF ^ ue 
263, 264, and at least two courses chosen from among Stat 262, 265 66, and yo de^, 
a minimum of 15 additional credit hou determined by consultation witty gi 
mental doctoral committee; (3) proficiency in computer languages as demo E 
course work or an examination; (4) the General Examination consisting Of ™ de dU 
^ a om iu 
a written qualilyi examination that must be taken withii 25 d 
enrollment in the program and based on the four-course m 
and (b) an examination to determine the student's readiness 
dissertation research; and (5) a dissertation demonstrating the т " 
originai research in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference biostat peost 
experiments iltivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics probability = stati 
applied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statisti Y ympull 
inference, stochastic processes, and time series Ta 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the fields of bit et tistics 01° 
logv—See Biost itistics and Epidemiologv 0? 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the ‹ 
for gr "a credit; additional course work is required. See the | 
Bulletin for course listir 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, suffici 
rmal distri 


etie 
ent statis 
bution. 


sis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate n« 


Math 33, 124 Academi 


206 


207 


208 


Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3 


Applic ations of advanced experimental des ^ inalvs sér 
data of the ci cience Desig ind an 1 о 
experiments, factor uly 1 u lant analysis еу — Ae ка 
Site: Stat 105 or 114 eq ent 1 perm i J pen 
gradu tudent ithemat tatist м 

Methods of Statistic al Computing I | efors, Mod m s-Hakim 
Error inal computational aspects ої linear moat SW pera 

пит! ITI ent I 7 Hi 7 LJ 1 1 

Поп (( ҮП Ti juadrat t im ile E-M u Prereq site 


118, 157-58; Math 124; knowledge of a p 


Methods of Statistical € omputing П Staff 
Numeric | , 


1 t л ; M )blems 
eal ebr itrix di [ і ас 
Smoothing and density estimati Graphi te ve | аупапис tocn 
niques for data I v. Object ented [ | I ггегед t 
ч 157-58; Math 124 knowledge of à | t рес 
&1( ‚ Lacnin 
) Data Analysis (3 
t f dat terized statistic 
Review of statistical prir ‘ la \ | асч і - 
Procedures, M iltiple regre | and the gent nne » B ov : и 
contingenc v table md te \ lata t egress jua ative 
'Spon Prers I stat 1 1 \ рт М j 
2 
“13 intermediate Probability ond Stoc hastic Processes Ll 
Discrete ind continuo indom Vv Dit u list 1 чіЧОПА! 
distributio: ind. conditior xpectat enerat f t і their aj 
Plications convergence of randi variable troduct 10 I wman motion 
homogeneous ind nonhomogent a 
> 
215 1 Prerequi Site: Stat 201—2 or ex valent >]! 
= Staff 
› Applied Multivariate Analysis — 
Pplication of multivariate st t tec] es t iltidimensional research 
data Irom the b« ora ( ny sciences 
` Prerequisi te: Stat 119. 157 Math 124 Alter te iden vears 
“17 Desio n of Bose, Tor 
$n of Experiments : i 
Design and inal f сі А ind п tiple-f | X Dé I es ск 
designs repeated mé 7 factorial nd Iract tact 1 experiments 
1 resDonse g face exnerimentatio 'rerequisite: Stat 15 ›8; Ma 124 
Linear Models (3 . — 
ory of the general linear paramet lel. Includes least squares estima- 
à : x3. timatio Pre 
tion multiple comparisons procedures, variance ponents estimauon. rre 
Te I ; 
22 Pquisite: Stat 201-2; Math 124 i 
Anm of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences 
Pplic ations of adva xperiment ' est | еп1$ be 
- : emi 
làviora] se iences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 18 equivaient 
and - " r ^ ante nathematical 
nd permission of nstructor. Not open to graduate lents 1 natica 
EE statistic (Spring 
“3 Ba à E А Toma 
4 Yesian 7 эз». and Applications 9Ingpurw — 
"2 Overview of Bas sian statistics. includ ts f ndat T lecision 
ünde ^ i ' sues 
Pre Т uncertainty, linear models, expe pir 1 
224 Tequisite Stat 201-2 »prii ilter te vear 
“* Des "sign 1 Lachin 
De. 9f Medical Studies (3 2 
"80 of medic il investigation the raní 11, Ot 
"Vationa] cohort ^ ye aarti м Р с { eti 
Odg і { 
герат lin ТЯ" e, power і pre t ires for 
ring o ation "ts qose EO ы s | i to-treat 
ir 1 sam] I 
295 - iple, Pre quisite: Stat 20 Sr 
F L « k 1 
lostatistica | Methods Li 
‘ostati tical met cw ntot 4 ent test nd « s ative 
1 t as tor asvmp ү ё 
m and odds rat fro I tive 1 tive ‘ 1 
Matche : ' 
d Studie 1 i lom effort gi 
tic „and p Fix І ^ : 
Pr, па Poise qs y Мам k es 
228 Ade азі Stat 01 or рет Р { * 
vane : — Stafi 
tatist ed Biostatistical Methods ап 
i Ч? dar CN 
eff, Cal method for the analvsi í ngitudir | I А fixed 
ects 


' Mixed effect 


tint Meat} for t} T е 
S eneralized estimat eq vit 1 ie analy 
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ої emt ir tata equent | ia f 
зе thod d stochast \ r \ ent. Othe | { urrent rest. 
in biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 permi f instructor (Spe 

7 Survival Analysis (3 Lach 
тетей d попрагапи rds for th f events obse 

n il data lud Kay Meier ¢ te of ival functio? : 
ink and gen« ed Wik ‹ the Cox pror 17, rds mode 
troductio ounting ү Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 of permis 

inst tol I Roc 
Categorical Data мё 
A study ‹ he theoretical base erly ina itegork al dat les 
ind test fa atic Mantel-Haenszel proceduri weighted " 

ires and maximum пке! 1 est it еа lels estimating е, 

ns; | tic regression; loglin: iodels. Prerequisite: Stat 201-4 
ilternate vear 
7 Probability 
тоба! I t f t а 
able nents, characteristic fi des of 
{ |} na Prereqi te tat )1 k vl 
tunctior t several variabies and Seri I 
| Distribution Theory (3) 
Special distributions ої statisti a ia 
tics ind spacings Prerequ te stat 25 [ 
Advanced Probability 
Conditional expectati ind martii 116 меак пу 
` d functional t mit thee 
| ipplicat t t t Prereq t 
Nonparametric Inference ified prit 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unsp' 


notion, Bays 


it 201—2 Nayak 


е: 5 
І 


l E 
Advanced Statistical Theory 1 js 7 
I ion theoret est itior TT DO t ation hypothe 1 
Prerequisite stat 201—z Fal Nayak i 
Advanced Statistical Theory П (3 igite: ” 
prerequ 
Asvmptotic the pothe testir f e regions А 
7, 26 xin 
——— ! "y 
Multivariate Analysis (3) t ү 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's Т? and generalized 
listribution, discrin tion and ficat Prerequisite Stat ^ f 
P 
Fall, alternate years 
l'opics in Multivariate Analysis 
Multivariate analysis of variance, princi] nponents 
factor \ › te: Stat 265 Spring, alter! 


factor апа erequi [ 


Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (2 


Axiomati nderpinnings of Bayesian statisti nclud 
^ 
itv, belief, utility, decision and games, likelihood princip 
Examples from legal, forensic, 0101 і ind t neering 
ire expected to have back І при! cience 
ics, or operations research. Prerequisite: Stat 
Stochastic Processes 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and prot 
currence, limit theorems, random walk re 
pr esse applications Prerequi te: Stat } , 
Econometrics I: Introduction gi 
Same as Econ 275 (Fal 


Econometrics Il: Simultaneous Equations Models (3 
Same as Econ 276 (Fall) 

Advanced Time Series Analysis (3 

Autoregressive integrated movi iverage АКІМАЈ ! 
space Ol 


: ) 
spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and арі iv 
2 or equ 


University computer, Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201 
(Spring) 


Of univariate and mu 


› Surveys 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample u 
Appli f 
Stratif 
pop 
equi iif 
“59 Seminar 


g y 
Principles of Demo raph 


5 ime 


alysis 
1 Methods of Demographic Ana 
Same 


Reading and Research 

мау be l'opics 
in int 10 

Joint Doc toral Seminar on ( "" I 

ics 

In Epidemiology and Biostatistic 

Review 

statisti 

signed 

admi 

Thesis Research goles ia 

Advanc ed Reading and Rese 


Imited t 


May | 


“39. 300 


lnc 
398 


399 Dissertation Research 


imited to T) 


j C 
STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLI 


42 


E Business ( 


»overnment Relations 


istorig ila 
Ship Regul 
poli y issues f i 
Prerequ site: MBA d 
205 


Business R 


epresentation and Lobbying 
trate ^ 


Lie 
legislative 

jns "ment | 

Е Applied Місгое‹ onomics 
f Pplic ation 


15 On Public 


ind 


Econ 
“08 M 


19 y 
“croeco Policy and Business 


nomic 
Veter i 


“unatior 7 


409 


Busing 58 Ex Т s d Pul Policy 
À nomi an 


21( 


290 


95 


298 


397 
398 


399 


Examination and analysis of the orientation and actions of priva Е 
nonprofit sectors in relation to thei мига] envir nt Emphasis 00 ^ 
ni onal interaction and effect nt particularly regarding business i 
ind industry, on T f em ronmental quality and tainability "al 
Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property 
Same as Accy 211 si 
Business Law: Enterprise Organization 
Same as Accy 212 
} Management of Strategic Issues (3 ify gr 
e body of management theory and practice that has ev Ived to identity о 
f ivt rate or tional issue ethodology of the Вей 
plicat t TT es in lal latior ind pollution, MAS 
ind consumerism, busint 'overnment relations, and the global econo qu 
Special Topics І 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teachin ethods May 
peated once for credit nih 
Е 1, 6n 
Ethics and Business (3 Lent к gu 
Concer and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specifi busines ijol 
| | r 
len r risk \ € plant re ition, preferential hiring Fo 
id verti levelopme f the yf corporate social responsibility: 
Phil 23 (Spring реб“ 
American Business History (3 tribi” 
| in busine istitutions i ifacturing: dis? шй 
uv» 
ce. Particular attention will be given to the Per ig 
ition, with consideration of business instit tions in their & A 
^ Ж 
egal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 (Fall) Su 
Intermediate Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis (3) emp 
The und practice of research methodology, with a public policy” pls 9 
Qualitative and quantitative data rces al gathering, research V i 
desig ind analysis and interpretat Same as PPol 205 se 
[ 4 
Directed Readings and Research (3) ins 
Supervised readings research. Adm jn by prior р‹ rmission 0 
Mav be repeated once for credit (Fall and spr a 
vna iet > qu 
Thesis Seminar (3 "^ 
Thesis Research (3 3) ү; 
ч ins % 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships : т des ip 
с fo ye 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks notice Pa 
inderstan¢ licting the nature, values ind actions of Af or ЯЛ 
lic and pri ns. Probl potentials ind alternative , of $007 
h] ‚ „et the neee э 
ing pudii institutional arrangements to теє s aii 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate statu (Fall and spring у” 
А x . no 
Seminar in Strategic Management (3) No ouf 
5 g ic mans ду? 
Devel ps understanding ої the major research streams іп strateg ч {8806 
exposure to theoretical! researc! frameworks and methodologK qj 
арргоа‹ hes К 
Seminar in Business and Public Policy (3) „iness 80 e 
Develops understanding of the major research streams 1n busi logi” F 
= »thoaere ; 
policy; exposure to theoretical research frameworks and meth¢ m 
ind ipproac he үт 
" an e Е 
Seminar: Business Management (3) її af y 
Examination of maior current sues, both theoretica nd emp ced P 
j | а ` yu T 
the development f the business enterprise. T« [ ics to bt innt ffe d 
n pol y and strategic issues affecting the tot il ente rprise m 
demand warrants) T 
ж 


sul 


Strategic Environmental Management (3) : 
te, public. 


Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3 
Advanced Reading and Research (ar: 
Limited to doctoral candidates prep 


atio? 
»eneral examinat 
ring for the genes 
repeated Ior « redit 

Dissertation Research (arr 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May | 


ма for credit 
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'ECIAL EDUC 

AND SPEC 

TEACHER PREPARATION 


Professor 

Mazur 
Associat, 
Ао late 
Assi 


5 


B t 
a 


204 


205 


408.» 


208 


209 


LR. Sh 
N.J. I 
Prof. ыз | 
Profe 


jelk 


stant Prof, : 


ll 200-leye 

ucation 
Perspex tives in American Ed 
listorica | 
of Ameri, 
SOx 


12 
F oin | f Curriculum Development: K-12 
ошт ations о н 

Or expe: 

4nd gro 
the Pr 
Models 


ind 
Innoy Мот 


®aching and Le 


An Overy 


arning 
Plores way 


dynamic nat 


Mic l'Otear hi 


Development and Diversity 


AT examinat 


v 


vm urriculum 
s the Cur 
fading ( hildren's Literature Acros 
Parti, Ipants re id 
to nonficti 
Ча writing 


Ing liter T 


ei | ethods 
* Elementary School Curriculum and M | 
“omprehens | 
Buago art 
^35. May by Y " 
218 180; Mat f, 


Е 


) Кес ent De 
For 


0 
Г ey 


mJ 
g ial Studie 
velopments in Teaching Soc 
Perienced educat ff, 

progra 
MON by 


rmi { 


) Selected Topics 


Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics 


Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy 


Foundations of Reading Development 


Reading Instruction in Content Areas 
Elementarv, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools 


Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 


Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School 


» (3 
l'eaching Reading and Writing in English as a Second 1 anguagt | г 


" $10 
Instructional Areas in Elementary Education tu 
i jal St 
Current Issues in Elementary Education tant pr 
lontif st impor" 
| "T 
Professional Internship in Middle School Education \ А imissi! ш 
$ 11} Aii 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education + пег a y 
ite | 
1 and 16 s anm? 
c 'araprofess 
p! y Ste 
үке, 
Professional Internship in Secondary Education о ion 
M 
Material fee. $1 Gr 
| i Beck 
Professional Internship in Elementary Education \ ion ol 
ermiss m 
supe t te ] si \ м; w 


Analysis of Teaching 


Ге 


Practicum in Early Childhood Education ( 


238 Clinic al Practicum in Reading ше алыл ies pte 

Supervised clinical exp« non iar din s 

Ing, tutorir ind teaci 

Minimum 
te 

E ti um in Curriculum and Instruction 

Supervi ed fi« ex 


439 


Structor. Ргеге te { 


“40 Теа‹ her Leade rship in r duc ation 


Fron 1 the ре есу t ed | 

lies of conter pul Í 

state ind ted \ inizat 
as knowledge í id effi 
204, 208 

Treg 

“aching 

"Cong; 


“otk in the, 


246 throno! 51 off 
IR the conte 


ary classroor Prerequ Р 


th e 
üntent area 


Оше Еа‹ h cour 
^46 Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
247 aching Science in Secondary Schools "€ 
Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schoo 
^49 Teac hing Art in Secondary Schools 
730 Teac hing Mathematics in Secondary Schools 


ы 
251 Second |. Langus 
A varie tv of m 


ge Instruction 


f t ian 
> sigh as a Second | 


hey g as a Second Language 
* The English Sound System in I nglish as 
А des ript 
Plied to i 


Instr 


‚у Ups 


fla Structure of English in ESL Practic ice 
review of the 


to instruct; 

y, oup 

7. Dues, St 
Titical re vie 

im Mai гр тик». 

_ (Sun 


25 nmer 


» Educ ating | 


on 


anguage Minorities 


t the s 


h, and icy 
"nguage Acquisition 

се of first Гы 

Clolino 1115! 


for Inc lusion: Addressing g Needs of 
'opulations l t 


and Linguistically Diverse Student 


Special Needs p 


olicy, Research, and Trends 


2>, ame as Spi " 

*/9 An, 1 
сш апа Psy. hosocial Assessment of the 
Sem ally and Linguistically Dive 'rse Student 
Same as с - 

pEd : 6 


id es » ces in English as a Second I anguage 
5, and Practi 5 


EY 


287-88 Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3—3 а" 
j ent 
A case study approach employed to develop participant compete pt 
€ ind t childre idolescent id adu f diverse bat kgrouno gi 
А ` 27 
entir iriet f reading and writing difficulties. Prerequisite [rEd 2+ 
4. Mate 11 fee. $ A len ea A 
2 | | у T 
289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs Hor y 
For school administrators and reading teachers, Problems in planning: ® 
і monitoring the total reading progra 
290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3 
the inter nection t t etiolo iracteri 
emediati (Fall) t 
291 Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3 | parti 
A f ew К nted [ot tal hin 1 whole wea yproat dig ^ 
nts explore princip ind es for devi ng students reat 
vrit k n art terature cial studie nathematics and scien 
{ n | XU 
Hor" 
292 Internship: Reading (3 to ( | ted 
Limited to graduate students in reading education Experience in ase yr 
f teacl "ew ans a in flald.hased nrc У Prerequis! 7 
ission of instructo Fall and sprit Sw 
297-98 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3 3 co” 
т ant 
lividual research under the guidance of a staff member; ргов та! 
Til 
з arranged witl truck Hall.” 
01 Supervising the Preservice ( linical Experience (3) +» pelle 
\ tigation of the nplex process of clinical supervision as? ser 
ч | - the р is 
u I y th and dt pment of the pi ictitioners at the? 
f vith a focus on both the interpersonal/social limension and 
tructional supervi Fall код” 
І 
Belknap 


308 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 


and Special Education 


|е! 
Same às Spikd 308 p" 
325 Curriculum Theory гү foo, 
Examination of reviews and research stu curriculum theo at T 
trends, values terpretations, design systems, and evaluation. 
l'rEd ) : (3) r 
- R ation l- 
145 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation and Special Educa xl 
qi 
Same as SpEd 345 
153 Post-Master's Internship in Teacher Education (3 to 6 " 
same as SpEd 35 "m 
354 Doctoral Internship: Teacher Education (3 to 6 yaf 
Same as SpEd 354 Сая! 
370 Attitude Change and the Access Process qi 
Same as SpEd 370 ) Е 
„а , ) 6 , 
378 Post-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (5 p^ Il and’ 
Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teachers re 
7 | 
390 Doctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to ©) rip! 
Review of literature 1 topical area; preparation of à manust qii 
able t A dn n! . n nf 1ле аа (Fall) di 
jua niss у permissi truck 


191 Dissertation Research (a: 


Prerequisite: TrEd 390 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


201 Overview of Special Education 


jo! 
асай?! 
Survt 1 t Ti j t1 ' tive t vith y ial edu met 
rvey ‘ cquall [ Ss pe V еа i n sall 
aut 
help them become aware of the various educational modific (Fal 
iccommodate children with special needs іп a school prog? 
220 Selected Topics (arr.) ge 
Topics and fee nnounced in the Schedule of GJasses A 
221 Accessing Community Systems for rd 
Individuals with Disabilities (3 livery for iP 
Ii v8 
Overview of access to community systems and service і (Sum! 


with special needs ind their families. Material 100, 34 


299 
“<2 Legal Issues and Public Policy for Individuals With Disabilities (3 Kochl 
Examinatior interpretatioi і anal f le t ind g , ffectir 
the education and career dé pi { V with « ties. 1 
sis on feck nd state " I ths text ^ v ref | 
disal lit Р s Mats ‘on $ | | 
2 Vocational l'echnical Education for Special Populations West i 
Pre Mi í i | - ' i Y | 
sition ‘ { " | 
: (орг по) 
“<7 Тес hnology in Vocational Evaluation Staff 
Introduction | ж аф , ts facilitat 
ing prof 
tion to th. / aint й "T ties. Mate foe. S30 Fa | 
)»n 
^5 Communitvy-B; ised Assessment and Work Sample De velopment Stafi | 
І | | 
Dtroduction to « ' evelopment | 
Ol job trai | 7 k eauirements 
of The Am, th Disahbilit 1 \ tive techn V 
Classroom t} í k M a 4 | 
429 | a + | 
nterpretation and Application of Academic Staff | 
а 
and Vox ational Assessment Information | 
Specific strai Tre Rv thesize assess | 
ment inf, T fov» 1 | 
Profiles rad T 
Procedy : " ч 3 "y nie 
Sized Mat e і 
230 V : епа: тее, 3 
ос; taff 
lr cational Assessment of Individuals with Disabilities (3 to € Staf 
Vestig itior f А : . 
With disabilities T |, - + tf ' í ad n 
ments. Three credite nf z { 4 . 
т Mal eva ано Mate Raa 4 . : 
^"* Inst r u 
n ructional Methods in Special Education West 
d Transition 
chniq es and for thi { 
With disah H eue е ‹ ' j 
"mplo ment I : | | tos + { , nom 
roles in th : з 2I : d р 7 
Oe Oii e. 5 pe у ` g 
“92 Fo “current viti na t % 
undati "en 
and mations in Special Education, Career Development Kochhar 
( ransition | 
Verview {| tor " , і nb 1 { lo | 
Vol ni ca eort 1 1 t 16 
торте nt and t 4 a 1 i , y ; r yer ^ А | | 
EU practices in the context М | Material fee, $2 n" eem 
a (Fall) Hu : ex M 25 | | tn di 
13 
7 Cur 
Tricu "Р | 
leor lum in lransition Special Education Wes | | 
Indiviqua i í I n г І 
5 with disah tie | pl Т ee f { im І 
Е u TT | ; © Á 4 , { 1 , | 
Se Il and s; 
Se аг in Profe. 1 
In Speci T ofessional Development Kochhar | 
i 
Naly r ducation and Transition (3 to € | 
\ " 15 and deve ам { { ‚ entat sk | 
зь p aterial fa : ‹ 
9) Ө, 520 { 
mp. [ 
"y me r 
| ationale nt Models for Individuals with Disabilities Staff 
| Ord "те UTE ind x ^" ^" i { ^ ' 
s пао of on nlovment M 
236 tng 525 peros 
trog 
nt luction to Caree " мар Waet 
Toduct "reer, Vocational, and Transition Services We 
lon t 
m ned. ra that € et it t vices 
47 ivi | i 
; Ring ol ith disabiliti Mat foe € | 
ng Strate s 
for La v ing on s, Mani. and Instruction | 
Theor, Ы disabled Adolescents (3 to t 
and p; 


38 Issues in Educating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3) 


Introduction to the academic, cognitive, social, and emotional cl haracterisi 

individuals with learning disabilities; etiological theorie educational % 

delivery models, with particular emphasis on the adolescent w th learning), 
ibilit Po ues, con ium of services, and the transitio п from sd 

yost-school environments Material fei $25 (Fall and spring) 


^ m? 
19 Sc best Consultation for Professionals Working with Students Tay 


with Learning Disabilities (3) jii 
j a" 


Exploration of attitudes and beliefs about team teachin llaboratior p? 
К 
isionary environments. Development of knowledge and ski 118 related "M 
| 1 7 yn 
laborative consultation and team teaching; interpersona — 
JH 
dvnamics of collaborative teams; examination of the variety of environm 
which special educators work. Material fee, $25 Fall and spring) ur 


40 Developmental Proc ess of Parenting (3) EU 
nt and ongoing parenting” 


l'he developmental process of becoming a parent an 
il fee, $20 Fall and summer) qi 
241 Dynamics of Family Intervention: 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3 et 


18 
niques necessary for the spo dist” 
emotional ' 


Theoretical foundations and clinical tec 


wit 
with 


itor collaborate with parents ої ylescent 


bance. Material fee, $25 (Fall I 
242 Neurodevelopmental Assessment and Programming 


for Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities (3 or 6) 

students with a theoretical background and prac ^a al exp po” 
i rues for deve sloping? pt 
and toddlers w a азваЫ 


» the neurodevelopmental mo: 


menting educational programs f 


' 
equisite: SpEd 263 or 268 or permis 


Sp 1 ja 
43 Developmental Assessment of Infants кі" 

rhet ind current practice іп the assessment о! intants with or at ri» 
elopmental disabilities. Material fee, $30 Fall) ge" 

244 Ethical Considerations in remet 

and Infant Intervention (3) inte 
Overview of the major ethical issues involved in neonatal and infant sid 
tion. The impact of recent and emt g technological innové itions CP fop, 4 
I edical, le thical, and psychosocial perspectives Materia Í 
Sprir d summer) | 
15 Medical and Developmental Implications i 
for Premature Infants and Their Families (3) фей, 
Cause f prematurity and the implications Ё premature delivery or joe 


treatment, long-term Оё 


int y. Specific medical conditions 
| : пй с 
implications, intervention, and planning. Material fee, $2 (9p S 
/53 Spec ial Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings (3) hin йй, 
An introduction to the delivery of special education services vi male 
orrections syste! 


ve settings and the juvenile justice and 


fee, $25 (Sprir 4 
54 Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings: 


t : y? 
Field Experiences (3) ,nd 807. rij 
Site visits to local, state ind federal juvenile correction faciie pal” 
( 
‘ganizations, with seminar series to integrate theory and pra 


55 Interdisciplinary and Interagency Services Coordination 


for Special Populations (3) 
Overview of models and strategies for coordinating services 


тее, 520 (5ummer 


lations 
decisio 
Mater! 


ind among school and community agencies for special рор“ 

on interdisciplinary team t ordination, communication, 

planning, and follow-up for individuals with disabilities 

(Spring) 
›6 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals with Disabilities e 
| modifica 


Curriculum-based design, implementation, and min 
1 є 1 
ils with disabilities: methodology for individualized prog = 
92 (Summer) 


nn 
“60 Developmental Assessment in Special Education Castleber 
Exan f f test j 
ment " | А nt nf f 
tech 
port Mate 1 7 
4f А 
1 Practicum: Methods and Materials 
for Young Children with Disabilities 
Cli: А 
mater 
teac} 
lini ' 
262 р 
? Formal Assessment of Young Children with Disabilities 
Week 
ite f к 
With cl Mate { 
463 De: { 
‘ Development of the Infant with Special Needs urett 
he proc, ; i т” 
of deve : 
of infa 
(Fall) 
464 Е 
edu ational Implications of Medical and Genetic 
^nditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child 
ve 
| opment 
| conditi tit " 
il fex $ 
265 Clin; J! 
vinic al Experience with Young Children 
\ 
иһ Developmental Disabilities 
Field ex», н ї ы n r ted ay 
ence in ¢ 
Childho 
<66 Th " . 
in Development of Language in Young Children 
Ntrod 
s ис! t 7 t " 
257 81989 programs. M = 
str 
in she tional and Assistive Technology 
` "arly Childhood Special Education 
\WSSistive hn ; 
yrs) in 
tions 7 | 
26g I Material fi ‘ 
! Deve 
Th elopment of Young Children with Disabilities 
Bories of ! Coen 3 Le 4" : 1 
examinat € e 
ве, $5 
269 py,' 925 
tiole 
to о. Symptomatology, and Approaches 
Ап *rvention with Children with Disabilities 
^ In-deni 
Чез. ( те! е 
à І 
n fee, $25 
0 A I 
' Adan 
or Stud Attitudes, Programs, and Curriculum Staff 
Stude 
Bet dents with Disabilities in the Mainstream Environment 
"ung the | " i i 2 жа 
у та fex Son 1 í í V ‘ 
^1 Ing - j ) 
erdis е 
for ( ig рагу Approach to Planning ett 
lr terd “ren with Disabilities 
‘PProac} О Is 
>» ge imuni, к я 
< Strat : € ; 
„ чере p d 
of Speri T Inclusion Addressing Needs V 
"ч м ) 
This , à! Populations 
Durs, ' 
Strategies ү, 
With di ‚ | wi ht а ide 4 | tudents 
16 ао 


аге, " па Г u í ' t 1 guage 


my 


280 


Ot 1 
“ 
ume the resp ve all children in our school Material fat 
(Fall, s 1 1 I er та 
| Impact of € ulture on Education н " 
he impact of culture and ethnicity on educational experiences The re, 
I t h culture the United ne's « ulture(s) 9^. 
u Ld € ulatio istin IT hools. Values: е 
I f eliet ttitude expectatio ind à nptions of varioU* 
tur Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer op! 
In-Service Planning and Programming (3) p? 
The co uin fessional de | ent of educators vith focus On Tg 
€ on, and evaluation of in-service trainin programs. MP 
tee, $2 (Summe м? 
The ( Е ally end L inguistic ally Diverse Student 
with Disabilities: Policy, Research, and Trends (3) m 
Issues regarding educational service delivery for the culturally and WB; 
| seal 
і tudent. Nati 1 tate, and local policie ( rent rest "4 
b il edi tior pecial education, and bilingual special educatio” 
propria 1 n techniques, accessing ¢ ity resources, ane. A 
ter ind needs of language-minority st ind their families 
ГтЕа 275. Material fee, $25 м? 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 
C ulturally and Linguistically Diverse Student ( we 


the re lationship a 


5016 І і implic TT, ns of ond lan guage | arming 
irnin lisabilities and problems related to — to a different © 
Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal a sons meas. И 
idminister I lI { ial issessme t material same as ТТЕ, ›76 Materia m 
Teac hing the € ulturally and Linguistically Diverse Student 
with Disabilities: Methods and Materials (3 fo 
Commonly used tests, formal and informal assessment strategies к ies” 
il interventi ind curricular and Classroom management T pi 
e with bil i who have special needs. Insti uctional а 
€ to meet linguistic, and academic needs in both mai 
ind special isses. Material fee, $25 M» 
78 Internship: Educ ational Intervention for the Culturally T 


and Linguistically Diverse Student with Disabilities (3 to 6) [ 
s learn to write culturally relevant 


5 ised internship. student t 
t effective parent interviews, and relate assessment findings Ў 
tive programming. Material fee $15 per credit hour pol" 
Dynamics of Interaction: The Essence of " 
Relationships Between Teachers and Students (3 ne t0 T^ 
An examination of philosophical and psychological theory germa ents м 
standing the nature of human interaction between teat hers and 89 ai 
rial fee, 525 (Fall) A 
M ym al Asse ssment of Adolescents (3) tin psy 
Formal and rmal psychoeducational assessment; as ssessmen, c hool y 
mmonly use d with upper-elementary, junior ind senio! hig (er. 
dents; the writing of psychoeducational reports Material fee, $35. po^ 
Internship in Teaching Children with Serious ot 
Emotional Disturbance: Assistant Teacher (3) | ditt уі 
\ ful me aching experience with children with emotion sme у 
Graduate students assist in implementing psychoeducation@ ar ve yi 
tea ict jai tidance by on-site training teat hers p jo” 
п by ! itv clinical faculty. Weekly seminar accom yl 
iternship. Material fee, $45 Fall 
› Internship in Teaching Children with Serious 
Emotional Disturbance: Co-Teacher (3) › 
Continuation of SpEd 281 p nes students become the pri рй, 
tea tł 1 on ith ongoing supervision. Сге aduate pr e "a 
i} | edi || teaching strate gies with children pr yen! it 
listurbance nement of instructional and behavior manage on! 
ies tl | time teaching experience. Weekly semin? 


283 The 1 Irban Setting and Its Impact upon Children 
With Emotional Disturbance 


The cultural d fference } plexities th T 
urban schools. Effects of the total environment in whict 
On their ability to learn. feel d behave. Material fee, $2 


" i 
“84 Preparation for Internship in Teaching Adolescents 


With Serious Emotional Disturbance 
Review ind refine program theory 1 sk 

Prior to internshij Mater | 
^ 5 Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents 


With Serious Emotional Disturbance 
Skills and insights pertaining to t 


| 
ation and regula lassroom fe 1 Ci 


e ologic il 


9 L t 1 Y 
<88 Character istics of Serious Emotional Disturbance 
Infancy Through Adolescence 


fot { $ 
svster orientati Material fe 


An in-dept 1 examinati )f norm wtl 
nostic cate; rit psvch il developme f i 
the student with serious emotional disturbance. M 
289 Material fee, $30 Fall 
` “Urriculum and Instructional Strategies for Adolescents 
With Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 to t 
“sign, adaptati: ind implementat Í 


als, Materia fee. $2 


290 Affect 
Affective Development and Behavior 


p nagement in Special Education 
leor 


and pr 


f 
) (rail 


У, programming, and behavior man me 
actical points of view. Material fee, $25 
Е ‘avior Management Practicum: Adolescents with 
p rious Emotional Disturbance 
Field.) 


lased examination of theorv of behav 


x Classroom mans 
é * Interns} ip: Tea | 
n n p: Teaching Young Children 
With Disabilities (3 or 6 
vüpervised int, Me CD 
293 жд, lee, $15 I . 
emnship: Early Intervention (3 to 6 
“UPervised int 
Per credit l 


gement. Material fee, $25 Summe 


per credit hour » 


ernship in early intervention. Week 


294 OUr (Sprin 


aching Adolescents with Serious 
turbance (6 to 9 


SA placement as a psvchoeducator in various roles 
205 ge 990 (Fall, spring, and summer 

р ool. and Community-Based Internship in 

A - Education and Transition (1 to 9 

nes О 450-hoi supervised internship in school- ar 

and ‘nVolved in career, vocational, and transition serv 
296 T Summer) 

Speci ГВ Internship in Transition K 

Super, "ducation (3 to 6) 

у. Mate ised teaching inte nship; seminar required. I 

^«gg Tia] fee, $1 ) per credit hour Fall. sp 


esearch ; ; 

Indi, Ch and Independent Study (1 to 
an, Реп Qual st dy or research under guidance 
301 R ssion of advisor. Mav be repeated f 

in Special Education 

а small group with a selecte 
SCUssion of 


Partie Seminar 
‘ Ipation in 


an area of I І 


"Ad п (Spring) 
"ов, patio апа Supervision of Special Education 
tion, an. lY and nature of pecial education; program or 
Vision ) development Surveying local ne« 
“mission by permission of instructor. Materia 
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) Supervising the Preservice ( linical Experience 


Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3 aymans, Kod 

f | top est I obl yf lucting re rch and ^ 
1] | І i (P 
lures and sources for obta esearch funding. M fee, $25 


Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 


and Special Education 
РІ phical and methodological aspects oi 


Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education | 


л | | ted Н t 
presents psychos il and relati t і tit 


Wi 
{ ' 7 


I ructo Matt IB $29 priu we 
Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education 


( ltation models from organizational developme 


ору 1 mentai heaiti pplied to p 
Det | ed пог 


Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 
for Individuals with Disabilities 


Material 1 


„010 
emn, 
dut ation. (f. 


I ind ¢ | right f individuals wit! biliti« he emergence ‘ti 
( direction і context of current ind future educ 
el ! Mate 1 fee, $25 м “= We 
) Post-Master’s Internship Freund, Taymal 
in Special Education (3 to 6 ger. 
OE 4 i ternship in college teaching, à IministratioP: ast 
ki Internshiy ure ndividually * 
te і ; | tru Fall, spring, and summet) 
Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3 to 6 | I reund, 
ир i nternship и liege teact administratio ip 
I ik г private ager function. Each inter ri 
ndi 1 v arranged. Admiss bv permis n of advisot (Fall, | 
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Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Diagnostic 
Process in Special Education 


Application of theoretic concept [ asse ment; devel 
pro i nte etatior 1 ap} ition of interd [ 

tior Pre eq sit »pEd 260 or є 1 nt ind per 
Material fee, $25 гап) 

Attitude Change and the Access Process 

Consideration of psychosocial construc nane { 
tant/admanistrat ed ational and interd 

theory in accessing П in Sé ice delivery svste ; Material 


Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3 to 6 


Review of literature in а topical area; preparation 

1 jualit Adn on by pern › { ructo Fall) 
Dissertation Research 

Prerequisite: SpEd 390 
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i , economics, management, and both corporate and governmental policymaking 
e ; ‚ 
common carrier and media industrie 


оор 
ш, 


| Master 0f Art 


iv s in the field of telecomn 1ti Ргеге‹ té jachel legree wit! 
Б, age from ап accredited college ог universit 
luired: th, 'eneral requirements stated under ( imbian Si f Ал nd Sci 
Ў К, including at least 36 credit hours of rse work. Required courses for the de 
Sa 1451 l'Com 201 230, 231 ( | 1, 259: а M 
s lected with faculty adı typically chosen fror Lon 4 224, 235; ELI 
tod Mt 282. Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. A th 
118 available 
201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry 
Development of telecommunication technol ndustrv, and policy in the 
United States tressing interrelationship I ndustr vernment bodies 
220 and policies, and user 
з, Technology and l'elecommunic ation Policy 
National ind international policy issues that arise trom the teractit between 
scientific and technologi al levelo t in the t« ) lustr 
224 2 government policie Prerequisite: TCon 
^ elecommunic ation Regulation (3) 
Background current statu ind trends reguiatic І топ 
and electronic media. Legislative, FCC ne id é nd trends 
Emphasi on the process of feder egulat vit ise studies. Ргеге 
230 pcom ^in 
Tinciples of Telecommunication Management 
Fundam, als of daily telecommunication operatio: luding human factors 
їп 9rganizations, acquisition and procuren t, resea ] ment 
231 auc! pla nning, and relations with carriers and manufacturer 
*communication Management and Marketing 
9trategi, planning in regulated petitive telecor inication industries 
Managing and marketing a tech based business; d en 
апа market ung oe hes and their strength ind weaknesses € con 
235 Mm responsibilities and ethics. Prerequisite 30 
' ecommunication | Finance (3) 
inciples and methods of asset valuation; measurement and interpretation of 
‘nancial flows financial statements; risk assessment; capital markets; capital 
Udgeting effects of economic regulation on capital f 1 › quisite 
240 Шын? or permission of instructor 
is Em in Domestic Telec ommuni¢ ation Policy 
Velo lon of private and public policy in telecommunication: research and de- 
business d market entry, ‹ mpetitiot owni rship and cq sit i i tion 
dat ес1810п8, and social impat ihe course is intended egree candi- 
416 ;.. 88 in their final year of study in the telecommunication progr 
Role aar i in International Telecommunication Policy 
System proce: f U.S. and international telecor inicat : zatio 5; 
nform suthorizati ion and utilization, tr lata flow and New World 
A egional lon Order, barriers to trade in n equipment ] services 
7? Applications of planning process, and development of competiti 
Stiu tu ‘ons of Economics in Telecommunication 
©, interrelationshi ind function of the telecommu ition industry 
05 Within | x . 
“47 Spe, а changing regulatory framework. Prerequisite: I 49 
pecia] Topics (3) 
pPecial topics i; И ШАКА ЗЕРРЕ; 
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“98 de Structor 
|a Pre pendent Study (1 to 3 
| 00 Thesi site: permission of instructor 
| № '5 Research (3 1) 
by 
А.С. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Garner 
Уе. Pucilowsky 
sors B.W, Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius, J. Mills, S. Wolf Buckley 
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Master of Fine Arts in the field of classical acting—Columbian School of Art 
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101 Individual and Group Decision Processes (3 iking ! x. 
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Managerial Economics (3 " 
Intermediate-level micro- and macroeconomic theory апа it pplication, r 
public and private-sector deci 1 iking. Demand, production costs, in 
ments, market structure and strategy, and m irket outcomes. Inte rpretatio” 
economic conditions and theory and practice of monetary ind fist al роў", ah 
Business and Public Policy | а? 
The political, legal, economic, social, and ethical forces that act on pusin® 
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The program is on six the that correspond to semesters, fo lowed by work" 
ward th« dissert Class sessions are held one weekend à I nth (Friday and 9f 
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А $ 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education апа зен Ага. Affair: sity 


‚‚ Berke eley 


B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970 American Unive 
Michael Owen Moore, Associate Professor of Economics and Internat! 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Philip J. Moore, руё Professor of f P. svchology 
Ph.D. 1993. University of California. San Die 
Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of f E nglish; Associate Dean Jor 
Undergraduate Studies of ( /olumbian $i heat of Arts and Sciences ph.D 1% 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Bing hamton; Ё 
Brown University t 
, L nen 
Ronald B. Morgan, Associate Professor of Human Resource Devt Іор! 


В.А. 1974, Michigan State University; М.А. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State 1 niversily 
Joseph C. Morin, Adjunct Instructor in Music 

B.M. 1979, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1992, New York University 
Bonnie Jean Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Womer 


B.A. 1983, American Universitv; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, State University of New 
Binghamton 


y's Studies 
York ® 


David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Genetic S 
BSc 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Univer f Leeds, England 


M - 
Martha Morris. Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 


‚А. 1966, M.A. 1969, George Washi i V y; M.B.A. 198 versity of M 1 
“chele Moser, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
SA. 1988, University of Pittsburgh: M.S. 1991, Оер ty; Ph.D. 199 h 
Iniversity 
Mic , 
lichae] F. Moses, Associate Professor of Mathe 1tics 
у 5 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash University, Aus ' 
"itl Marge ilit Moses s. Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
BS. 1965 Temi iver M.S. 1975, 1 n St : ти 
D Allege : 
үтү Moshenberg, Associate Professor о] English 
08, 1976, Johns Ho 1iversity; М.А. 1977, M 179 
а ey 
Ye Stollman n uita itz Associate Professor of Ei 
‚5А. 1970, M.A. 1979, С Washiz t 
iti Motevalli. Associate Research Professor of Engineering er 1 Applied 
Science 
BS. 1983, M.S. 1985. Ph.D. 1989 ty of Mary 
a ! " rin Fnrer тепсе 
"ic ‚ Mount, — Proje ssorial Lecturer in Forensic sciences 
) 1983, Pepp rdine Unive " 
a ? reh 
iph O, Mue ller, Professor of Educational Research 
SA, 1983 Elon College; M.A. 1984, Wake Fort tl er h.D V 
"istitute and State V 
а 
tk Mullen. Анаба P. rojes ssor of I English 
З.А. 1987 ‚М.А. 199 ( еп New Ze )8 rt 
. Куре uà ил, on у 
"ward Lile Murphre e. Ir., Professor of Engineerin Management and 5ystems 
nigineering 
BSCR 1054 МА. 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, M 


| *hnolog zy Ph D. 196 


A Murphy, issistant Re search Professor of Physics 
n 1993. Rer t 


Te :sselaer Poly 1 
» ili Tati 
En Anne ed hy, isso iate Professor of American Civilization 
"аш Joseph. Murray Ad ljunct t Professor of Engine ering 
^ Lehigl V M.E.A 18 Ж ] í ge W | I 
T KA issiste int tP rofe ssorial Lecturer in Ele iry Education 
Mic} 1980, Washi ton 1 tv: M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1991, Northwest: versity 
lae] Kenneth Myer rs. Professor of Engineering and 4 lied Scienct 
hor 1992, Wil mette 1 ty: B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 196 niversit 
0 un ү 
anes. Ni igy abord iate Professor о] f Expe rt Svstems 
" А. 1965, St Mar, I niversitv: M.S. 1970, T Y University; J | 40 as 
Sse ry's Univ у 
B “is Nakib, Associate Proje SSOI of E. idi ation Policy 
Bh. А. 1992 M А. 1993. Ph.D. 1995, Eastern Michigan University 
ар Pid A 
Rirath. Nar: Иш; Assoc late Professor oj Engineering ind Appl Scienc 
Е 1 р ) niversitv of 
a 1982, Birla In f Technology and Science, lr M.S.E. 1984 iversity о 
Hor sylvan 
Or Am 
ley Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor о] Human Services and of 
geology 
Seyye 1956 New York University M.S. 1957, Smith Co 
"Уув 
Hi с ossein Nasr, University Profe ssor of Islamik Studie S 
H 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Тес} oy: M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
nr ET | | © 
) у Ric hard Ni iu, P. rofe: ssor of P oliti al Science and International Affairs 
це yo Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 7 hns Hopkins University 
A t Naughton Assistant Professorial | Le cturer in Communication 
Тара 1988 Drake Universitv: Pl : 199% - Y ( id 
an 
B.S Kumar Nay: ik, Professor of Statistics 
. 1 1 f 
"ӘС, 197 у терн саи tta, India; M.Stat. 1979 1 stat I 19 
lane р "versity of Pit “з 
e 
BA. pele opolitan, Assistant Professor of Curriculum amd Instruction _ 
^ 371, Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport; ї 1.D. 1994, Columbia 
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Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Publi Ai Iministration 


B.S. 1971, М.А. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, | 
Marcia Norton, Instructor in Histor, 
B.A. 1991. M.A. 1994 ty of California, Berkel 


Aimee К.С. Novar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psy: hology 
).S. W. 1983. Cath 1 є tv of A 


Pamela Colby O Brien Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 


M.A. 1994 j 


Thom: is Kevir nO Brie n Asso: iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


) state 


Ker nne th Jude O'Conne ll Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring 


B.S.C.E. 1981, M.S.( )82, Ph.D. 1991 ersity of Mary 
Sheldon W EO viia late ' Pro fess orial Lectures in Art 
Lynn R. Offermann, Professor of f Psyi hology 

B.A. 1975, Stat iiversity of New York College at Oswego: M.A. 1978. Ph.D. 1981. Syracuse 


Liam O'Gri idy Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 19 k nd Mars ( ege: I.D. 19 с e Ma 


Charles ( Y Rea , Professor of Forensic Sciences 


sity ol 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M 161, М.С. 1964, Universi) 
Richi Ph.D. 1970, Medi ( e of V fV Commonwealth University 
Robert John Oslu nd Рг fessorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1962, University of W M.A. 1968, H 1975, America ersit 


Mart aA _Oyhenart, Lecturer i n Bu isiness ү}: Ас {экон ›п 

Türker Odon; Profe 'ssor of Ceramics 
Master of Ceramics D ma 196 sch Applied Fine Art ke M.F.A. 1972, Georg? 
Washingt | ersity 


Randall Ke nt I ^ac lie T, Professor of Biology 


B.S. 19 ск Haven otate Gollege; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State Universit 

Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancv and Quantitative Me thods "T 
B.B.A. 19 f Minne t M.B.A. 1959 niversity of California, | ; Angeles; l 
1963 

Nicholas ‚В Paley, Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit ( ере: M 19 h.D. 1984 niversity of Wisconsir 


f 
L Dal 110 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of American Civilization @ 


Women's Studies 


B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 197 }, Ohio State Unive 

John Paradiso Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982. Ge ge Washington University 

Salvatore Rocco Pan itore, Professor of Ei јаса v 

В.А. 1957, ( ate Univ ty; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva Universitv; Ph.D. 19 vracuse Univers! 

Martha Р ard ivi- Hon ath, Pro fessor of Engineering und ipplie rd Science 
M.Sc. 1967. Moscow tv; Ph.D. 1985. Hu iar п псе 

Lynne К. Pare nti, Adjunc t P rofe ssor of Zoology york 
B.S. 1975, State ersity of New York at Stony Br Ph.D. 1980. Citv 1 rsity of New 

Yoon Shik Park Profe »ssor of International Busine Ss Y 
B.A. 1964. Kvu ty, Korea; M.B.A. 1967. Fa Dick niversity p.B-/ 
1970, Harvard Ur rsity; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington niversity 

You-Me Park, Assistant Professsor of English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1984, Se National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1995, George Washington 
University 

William Carle ton Parke, Profe ssor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Wash ngte 

Charles Erskine ! Parks, Associate Professor of lini al Psychology - 
B.A. 1971, David ( M.Div. 197t ile Unive D. 1983. G« гое Washingt 


University 

Elaine Goldberg Parks, Clinical Instructor in Art The гару 
М.А. 1989, George Washington University 

Richard Parnas, Adjunct , Assoc late Professor of Violin and Viola 
Artist's Diploma 1950, Curtis Institute of Mus 


Donald O. Parsons, мазда of Economics 
B.A. 1966, Duke University: Ph.D. 1970. | niversity of C} 


Sail Kern pa ster. Professor of English 


ВА, 196€ th ( eM ) ), 1972, Ya \ А 
Pharmacologv апа of Genetics 
мы ка, ва Patierno Professor of Рпагта ( ч у 1 7 | 
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p r of Higher Iucation 
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Nive 7 
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SA, 19 8 ( { 
à Levy Peck, Professor of History 
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atherine Perge. Assistant Professorial Lectu 1 
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Mal » í f Mus 
‘ines Peris. Adjunct Associate Ргојеѕѕо1 Ми м 
"Icentiate 1946. 19 ty ( M 
"tid Carte Pert Professor of Pharma 
y УА. 1970 H t 
ame d eer id 
its Hilliard Perr, Ir... Р rofi 
BA, 1964. Duk ^M - — 
Ch Inet rial 1 r ir peech and H 
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Ui rinl cturer in iternationdal 1 
David Andrea" Peterson, Professoriai Lect 
In Law D sere 
ЗА. 1964. Occident | D M 68, ( W 
Hopk | 
b 4. loo ] p try B V1 1 
TA Peterson. Profe f Psycho \ І 
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" Bs 1964 | А À } 
Ner » tomy 
Ша Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatom} 
| „9.1968 S h D. 1974. H 
sae Beverley Associate Professor of Fhysi 
; P 
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"ul 5. Pe Mser, Associate Professor of Finance ! 
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ticia F, Phalen, Assistant Professor of Media сз E 
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eve M ) ) 
thee jones Pickar, Associate Professor oj Musi 
Ray lus. 1974 Kentucky; M.Mus. 19 
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"Шор dL Pickholtz Professor of Engineering and Ap} = 
[БЕ 1 1954, MEE 1058 Cit ( New York, Cit 
Pet sity 
ter p; , З DL E 
* I ltorrj, Assistant Professor of Forensic Scie f 
nh. “+ 1998 Webst, же 
ws l'homa: Pitsvada, Professor of Public ldminist 
1955 4 a 1 
Judith 795, М.В.А, 196 | : кап EA 
BA 520 Abrams Plotz, Professor of ! ; 
ч 960, R 1 fe ( T { 
LT 
"lis | "inl Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B Али Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer i1 
Bes \. 197% M , eM 1 C W 7 і EN а 
гіа turer in German 
№ tx Margurre | Polla: k, As istant Pro fessorial Lectui 
) 51985, МА 105 Vs EM 
Prancis SM 8, Ph.D 194 т РЕА 
BS. 19 Ponti, Professorial Le turer іп 5tatist 
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Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of the Practice of Political Psychology and 
International Affa 


) } T nd Rel ] Sr far 
of Psy tuatry апа Behavit ral ocience ind of 


Engineering Management 


B.A. 1956. M 1960 
Richard Potts, Professorial Lecturer in Anthro ol 
B.A. 19 \ ' h.D. 1982. Harvard | 
Lee Ett 1 Powell, Pr ft 55( I j I aut ation i1dministrati 
Universit 
Frank Raymond Power, Professorial Lecturer in Ei ineering 
B.C.E. 1960. Manhattan ( M.S. 1964. ( 1966, А York iversitY 
Aseem Prakash, Assistant Professor of Strategic Manaeement ind Publk 
Policy and International Affai Р 
ВА M ph.D. 19 


Srinivas Y. P1 isad, Associ ite Professor of Management Si тепсе 
n i " А å ^ f New 


York 
Pamela Presser A Hlunct Instruc tor in hn "ish 
B.A. 1981, M )84, A 1 ver : 
Marie Daly Price, Associate Professi r of Geography and International Affaire 
} 
B.A. 1984 Í M.A f )9 ity 
Andrew Procko, Profess teeri 
B.A 48. W ) ( { Kico 
Jozef Henryk Przvtvcki Itii 
M.Sc. 1€ W у ty, P 1; Р! ) ( 
William A. Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College: M.F.A. 19 TT t 
Curtis Lee Pyke, Assistant Professor of Secondan Educatk 
M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1998, Sta üiversity of Nev k ul 
Jose A. Quiroga, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 19 і (у; М.Р 19 h.D. 1988, Y 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor of English 
B.A. 1961 Colli и 
Parviz | Rad, Associate Profe ssor of Project Man 1gement 
Ph.D ) Mas n "7 ‚ Г 
Ivatury Raju, Pri fessorial Lecturer in En ineerings 
M.E. 196 ). 19 і tute of M.E.A ‹ үу t versity 
David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 19 M M kee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 V wa 


Anita Rankin, Clinical 
B.S. 1970, O} ‘ 1 ‚ 92 ev ( 

Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Profess г of Policy Studies 
B.S. 1954, J.D. 195 ty of 

Pradeep А. Rau, Professor of Business Ai 


B.S dia titut f hi у; M.B.A 174, 1 tit f Ма 


1983, Ke t у 
Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 


B.A. 1962, M 166, ( 


Mark Edwin Reeves, Associate Professi r of Phvsics 


B.S. 1982, M.S € Í f Ame › ). 1989. | f 18 
Joan Roddy Regnell, Ass ciate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
В.А. 1954; M.A. 1960, George W 


; ] 
k < ^ eo and 
Scheherazade S. Rehman, Associate Professor of International Business @ 


International Affairs 
В.В.А. 1985, M.B.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1992. Ge W t 
Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and Internati nal Affairs ini? 


ry of VIT 
В.А. 1961, Cit f New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964 y of 


Walter Reich, Yitzhak Rabin Memorial Professor o! International Affairs 
Ethics, and Human Behavior 
В.А. 1965, ( nbia 1 У 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Lal 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Marvland: M.S 1970, Georgetown versity 


` ersity; M.D. 1970, ^ York 


yguage 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Amy Reiff, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 

D 8 Mus. 1980, M.Mus. 1983, Kent State University 
avid Reiss, Professor of Psy hiatry and Be 
Of Psyc hology 

) ^A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 

vid C. Ribar, Associate Professor of Economics 

BA 1984, College of William and Marv: M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991 Brown University 
) Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History; 

Washington Distinguished Professor 
_ ВА. 1966, Rutgers University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976 Yale l 
( : ^ 

^larles Edward Rice, Professor о] Psvchology 


В 1954, Iowa State \iversity 


havioral Science, of Medicine, and 


l 


ы Societv of the Cincinnati George 


f Science ant h.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 
I i 
y 


Kym S. Rice, Assistant Professor of Museum Studies 


i B.A 1974, Tulane University; M.A. 1979, University yf Hawaii 
Gerald B. Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 5ciences 
. B.S. 1966, M.S. in Ed. 1967, Southern Illinois University : 
Nelda Summers Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 
learing 
BA 1976 George Washington versity; M.S. 19 niversit D. 1991 versity 
f Virginia T 


Max Norman Richburg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
ie 1907 Auburn University; J.D. 1971 Universit \labar | : 
lando Ridout, Associate Professorial Lecturer іт American Civilization 
1977, University of Virginia 
«паца Riffat. Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 


1988. Bangladesh University, India; M.S. 1991, Ph.D. 1994, lowa State Ошу 


C. Rinker, 


f Alat 


Dale 


A 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
ES A. 1987, College of William and Mary | 
d Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor 0j Engineering 
9.5 1965 Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968 niversitv of Penns 
Ste versity of Maryland 
even V, Roberts, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor 
Affairs 
Rich, 1964, Harvard University Ue. y 
B àrd Mark Robin, Associate Professor oj Russian and Intern 


vivania; M.S. 19 


of Media and Public 


ational Affairs 


E = 1972, Georgetown University; М.А. 1974 Ph.D. 1982, 1 rsity of Michigan 
arthur Robinson, Jr., Professor of Mathematics | 
Lili 5. 1977, l'ufts Universitv; М.А. 1981, Ph.D. 1983 University of Maryland 
"Шер Fil; А i 
en [ ilipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art | ] Mts 
3 BA pi 978, Johns Hopkins University 


Per 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Fh D. 1 I pkin 
“nando Robles, Associate Professor of International Marketing and 


nternational Affairs 
9, 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M.B.A. 1972, Georgia 
an „ге University Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University „он | 
les Rochon, Associate Research Professor oj Statistics and of Biostatistics 
Unt, 1972, Loyola College, Canada; M.Math. 1974, University of Waterloo, Canada; Ph.D. 1985 
Ric he *rsity of North Carolina 
B ard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Art 


Mich 1972, University of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981 George Washi 1 University l 
D" I. Roehm, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n English as a Foreign 
anp ) 

BA Buage 
^ 365, М.А. 1992, American University 


Ма A. Rohrbeck, Associate Professor 0] Psy hology 
ul 980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
у Rohrlic h, Research Professor of Anthropology 
Pe m is Ph.D. 1969, New York University 
hp, berg, Associate Professor of Slavic Languages | 
mthi 8 
Ed.D 
Obert 
Ph.D 


University of I eipzig Germany - | 
а H, Roman, Visiting Assistant Professor о] Administrative Sciences 
1994, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and State University | 
Richard Romano, Adjunct Professor of Engineering Management 


0^ 
1976, Purdue University 
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Ann Romines Profe: 'Ssor of E nglish 


B.A. 1964, Central Methodist Coll М.А, 1968, Tufts 1 ersity; Ph.D, 19 eorge Washing 
University 

Yongwu Rong, Associate Professor of Mathem Itii 
B.S. 1983. 1 tv of S ; Гас} ( ма 


Carolyn Rusc h Rose Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropology 
B.A. 1971. Sweet Briar ( M.A. 1976 Ge e W t ' 
Theodore H. Rosen fessor of Management Scien 


В.А. 196 ^h.D. 1984 Ge 


Jame s N. E nau, [ sor of Internati nal Affair 


B.A. 194 1( ‹ М.А. 1949 Hopk t Ph.D. 19 versity 
Denise Rossito, issistant Professorial 14 turer in ( nmunication 

B.A. 1990, Buff tat M.A \ 
Kathleen Ross-Kidder Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psych logy 

B.A. 1965 ty M in; M 9 r M t ) eorge 


Washi і 
Iris C. Rot! tberg, Research Professor of Education Policy 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 19 f Ph.D. 19 


Shm uel Rote nst reich, Associate Professor of Enginee ring and Apr lied Scient 


B.A. 1987, M v Stat ersitv. R i: M.A. 1993. Рига niversitv: Ph.D. 199 
University 


Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Prof: ssor of Theatre МЕА 
it : 


B.S. 1974, 1 M.S. 19 
Later Allón Rothblat, Professor of Psychology and of Anatom 
В.А. 1964, М.А. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Conn it 
Walter F re deri k Тм» » Profe ssor of I rensic Sciences 
B.S. 1967, I M.A 168, Р! i 
David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State Ut ty of New York at Albany: Ph.D. 19 linois 
Sumit Roy, Associate Professor of Enginee ring and Applied Science 
ty 
B. Tech. 1983, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1985, M.A. 1988, Р 988, Univer? 
Barry Rubin, Adjunct Professor of Political Mana 'ement 
B.A. 1968, B t J. 1971 Я ' 
Sharon Ruth, Visiting Assistant Professor of Interior Design 
B.S. 1959, 1 T t fO M 1984, 1 ersity M Т9; е! 
Daniel Jose ph Ryan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin › Management 
M.A. 1971, J.D. 1984 ty of M | 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Associate Professor o! Political Science and 
International Affairs 
В.А. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 197t ty of Oklahon 
Phyllis Mentzell Ryder, Assistant Professi го} Englisl 
В.А. 1985, Gouche M Т } Hopk t tv; M.F.A. 1991. Ph.D. 1997 
University of Ariz 
Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1955, Iowa State University: M.* 371, ( Washing V у 
Juras Ryfa, Assistant Professor of Slavii Languages and Literatures na 
7, Indiat 


B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University: M.A. 1972. Califo ia State University, Humboldt? 
1974, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sat shar Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1947, Swa ollege; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard | aati 
James Minor S; i ch lis Assoc late Profe ssor of Finance 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975 iversity of Maryland 
Robert Sadacca, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences ‚гй 
B.A. 1949, Swartl re ( ege: M.A ) ( } ? tv; Ph.D. 1962. Prince ton Unive 
Debabrata Saha, i, Associate Professor of Engineering and A ipplied d Science пай 
B.S. 1976, B.T« 1979, University of Calcutta, India; M.A.S. 1982, University of Toronto, or 
Ph.D. 1986, University of Michigan 
Linda Bradley S; lamon Profe 'ssor of English and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Radcliffe College: M.A. 1964, Ph 1971, Bryn Mawr Cx ] 
David I. Salem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in For nsic Sciences 
В.А. 1978, Albany University; ].D., M.B.A 198 niversity of Ma and 


Marion Kim Sammis, Visiting , Assistant Professor of Inte rior Design 
B.A. 1978, Wellesley College; M.Arch. 1986 Massachuse Institute of Technology 


Ricardo Ramon Samuel, Instrui 
Affairs 
М.А, 1989. Ur rsity of € 
Dougli is Alai 


Samuelson, essorial 1 
M.S. 1981, I 990. George Wa | 
Robert R Sandusky Ir., Professor of Engineering and « 
BS. 1963 Un fi io: M.S | Universitv of Washir 
Douglas M Sanford Ir.. Assistant Professor of Internati 
) 198 e 1 tv: M \ Т. tate fN 
Niversit f Michiga 
Marc Eli Saperstein, ( harles E. Smith Pre r of Jewis 
В.А. 1966 Ph D. 1977. Harvard МА 
israel 


Shahram Sarkani, Professor of Engineering Managemen 


Engineerin g: Interim Associate Dean of the Schoo 


Applie d Science 


^3. 1980, М ‹ )81. 1 t ersit 19 
Marshal] Sashkin Professor of Human Resource D 
Ә.А. 1966 | ‚ t ti for | \ es: I 
Mary Anne т Plastino Saunders, Associate rroje r of 
Language Associate Dean 0j ( mbian School о] 
R | y ntor * 
Nchard Scaldini Prof essorial Lecturer in Intei 
1 f 7 h.D. 1976, ! el € 
Assistant Professor of Engli 
Spec ational Programs 
ы М.А. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, I 
| ; { ғр 
"Шар I Scarpetti, Assistant Cunica! Professol f 


1966, Fairf versity: M Ti 


Kenneth | т. Schaffner, University Professor of Medica! 
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19 16 l n e f Die k 
Ames Hermon Scharen-Gui vel. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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larles Frank Scheffev, Adjunct Professor oj Engineering P 
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pe Washington University 
t í П 
ntz Se heuren. Professor 11 Le Statisucs 
D.A M } 
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Ric pa phy 
har d Hi rok i Schlagel, Elton Professor of P] hilosop 
| 15. 1949, Sp eld College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Bos 
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Orientation fee, charged each entering health sciences graduate student | 


and undergraduate transfer student 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence | 
Graduation fee f 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 
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Payment of Fees 
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“Mull by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 
Thing p. 
“TS that 


plan after the first month must make up all payments to the mont! 


mnlover vouchers or purchase 
arty Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purcha 


* 4re not contingen upon rex eipt ОЇ grades Under all circumstances 
Ever 
€r, the 


Nid 


енн" of the len 
charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the student 


ho T orcif Il con 
* Sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University w ill con 


E | | rm 'r or sponsor reimburses 
* Student for payment. А student whose employer or sponsor гє р 


nc 
Ny 


д, гле arida sud n full bv the st 
“ў ler for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in fu 


~C 


atec 


oW 3l yn of re n. Students 
0s, Ie to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registratio 
ш n 


by employee benefits or teacher tuition rem 
is paid in full or part by employee benefits or teat 


M | od ch ite to avoid interest 
ышы Pay any remaining balance by the stated due date avoid interes 
lees 


and/or cancellation of registration 


Ac 
Cour к аа 5 tudent who 
t, ts that are past due are encumbered by the University. A studen OSE 


LM tis enc umbered may not register for future semesters and тау not receive 
ay 4. OF transcripts Accounts that are more than 90 days past due are refe rre а 
^ аре и < 2 р er ше E 
p, enc for collection. The student is then responsible for all charges duc 

Чуе; - 


Sity as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency 


A sh E 
Ч ` } } i f re УГ NLI 
рь dent Whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason v 


Ча гь 
feturned check fee 


3 
thg 
Таша 
|, wals and Refunds 
lic - nir: 
ар | e | heduie 
| Ast | DS for Withdrawal from the University or for change in class schec 


Utan Made 1 itio an instructor is 
la, Ade in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to ап ir 


ассе ; дик 
i “eptable notice. Financial aid recipients must пошу the ( се of Stu 
| ancia] j 


Lauth Aid in writing А | 
Д "Or I j | hilo "n 3l ior ( »теѕіет 
"Aon TiZed withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semest« 


iQ laro. hn А гла РЧА 
d ве |! à - wing scneduic 
^ fal 5% and fees will be made in accordance with the following sch 

fa 


К апа Spring semesters 
| blot 


| їй. 3 ltbdrawal from all courses (on-campus students | 

| Vi hd. a dated on or before the end of the first week ої Classes Bi 
Vito, Val dated on or before the end of the sec nd week of classes oU 

| Vit d wal dated on or before the end of the third week of classes IU 

| Vigo Wal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of « lasses 25 

ў оа d dated after the fourth week of classes None 
M refund аша! If the change in program results in a lower tuition charg 
„ар, Л ^ hedule above applies to the differen e i : 
nt Wis al from Year Ш of the M.D program. The s hool is aware that a stu 


y lir Meer : ond and third 
“ats o B to transfer to another university between the seconc \< 


ji } | hefor 
). program may need to register for Year III at this School before 
( > tad cun oeram. Therefore. if a 
rd of acceptance from the intended new program herefor 1 


Ü | mi › to transfer and 
informed the School that he or she is attempting to transfe 


- Ў > " Ww fter registering 
аг е transfer application has been successful only alte n 


at this | niversity, the following refund schedule will apply 


2 | pl [ the 
4? lor the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of 


plut. 


— 


* Ф Ф wg 
з ж.ж. ARS AS x 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of i 
Ш classes 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the eighth week of af 
Year Ш ( lasses wo 
Withdrawal dated after the eighth week of Year III classes p 
hal 


í. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to re sidence 
food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements aq 
Summer Sessions. In cases of aut thorized withdrawals from courses, ї@ 
7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first’ 
calendar days of the start of a session. No refund will be made for € 


thereafter 
wr schedule for off-campus students g 
first class meeting, but before the third class meeting qu 
' third class meeting, but before the fifth class meeting now 


' fifth class meeting 
| will be made for sessions of less than 21 days 


fees 
The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and ae 
` : jJ 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students wht off е" 
1 1 ^ 
ients of federal aid; those students should contact the Student Account 
the applicable cancellation schedule fu” 
| 1 1 »5 for f ra "d 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guideline ТА 


x ns if 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulat jjv К 
aid rec 


that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial " 

at semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as 5 s 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from "d 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 0“ 


student who does not have a clear financial record E p 
til they “ 


are encouraged to provide their own cash funds un 


ingements in the community 


Student Life т, 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Suppo! : 


at Le 
shes policy and procedures for those departments that affect studes ident 2 
i Stu of 
ing the Dean of Students, Community Living and Learning Centen х e 


cial Assistance, Student Health Service, Counseling Center 
Multicultural Student Services Center, International Services, Disal 
| ion is con 


Services, and Student Activities Center. Detailed informat 
Stude nt Handlx Ok 


Student Health Service А qu. 
Дап” Lal 

[he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed b) phys обер 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat we "n 
medical problems. Visits should be arranged by ар »pointment; e: ДУ, 
у be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be Myc e 
immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medic: ition. PS re Pig 


tervention 27 oo 


ind short-term therapy appointments and crisis in 
of topic» М 


education and outreach programs on а variety 
throughout the vear 

during hours whe 
Roon 


For serious emergencies occurring 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency 
for treatment. All fees are the re Spi nsibility of the student ersitY 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in О 


‘Ont ' 

Ме, Као educa tion programs are not eligible. Bills incurred from all services 
е Р r А 1 

outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory 


the student 


rand office visits to private physicians) are the re 
ЧУУ, 
Жал; 
а 


sponsibility of 


Iccident Insurance All students in the M.D. and health sciences 
are required to have heal 
ain suc! 


and accident insurance. Students who fail 


T \ insurance may be placed on Leave of Absence without ae 
Ur informati in o 


tud 
"nts should с‹ ntact the Student He: 


n group health insurance options through the Univer 


Ith Service or Office of the amen of 


Requirements—The District of Columbia Immunization Law 
all Students under the age of 26 have a record on file with the Stu 


1 Service documenting a current tetanus diphtheria booster (within 10 


o and initial registration) and two doses of vaccine against measles 
Myr ! rubella that were given after the first birthday. The Health Service 
Nat students be immunized against hepatitis B and varicella and that 
“Aall students be immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can 


ne 
€ded inocul: itions on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not 
9 Proof , 


f necessary immunization by the end of the second week of 


reme уз from classes until such proof is given and will be encum 
Service and will not be able to register for the next 
n proof ї 15 given 


5 Honc; 
Using and Food Service 


ation concerning the University’s residence 


On à 
Munity Living and Learning Center. The Center offers safe residence 


] student 


' range of community living enviro 


heck with the Center for a schedule of prevalent costs 


h "SSlon to the I 


niversity does not include a room reservation. Students wish 


J^ 

b Eon 

| > | ] І T 
Acom ampus must submit an application for residence hall space or apart 

3 Чит - 14] ho:] i 
Nt dation ай ing with a $300 nonrefundable deposit «КВ housing 


ward the first semester's room or apartment Charge 
assignments on 
rly June for the 


a] partm ents are leased for the idemic year, witi 


Irs * 
served basis. Lease payment must be made in е; 


ac 


Е" Мег | 
\% Unless the stud he 10 | иче? 
Е de yn. е student elects the 10-month payment plan 


t off campus housing is available in the Washington metro- 
al Center's location at the Foam, Bottom metro stop makes Aitsa; 
ia public transportation. The GW Community Living and 
an Off-Campus Housing Resource web site which includes 
transportation information, and a movers guide. The web 


AW hp WWw.och.gwu.edu 

ES Ining Services for a schedule of costs for the variety of food plans і 
№ 

“шу, " 

\, ns 

"tsi eling Center 

wy c. 

"T ns 

p e 1 i 
NEP st ling Center services help students resol 'rsonal, social 
е. Ses dy proble | Ron 
му легпз that can interfere with their ас; progress and 


Stud Ces Inc lude 
хы My sk 
Sing ills 


worksho | 


ps and groups on topics such as time manage 


Procrastination prevention, family and relationship issues 


Career, stress management, conflict management, and self 
Nes y | **IVICes, including crisis intervention and brief personal coun 

T Clated | tion i 
“Ms fo ted to college life. The Center offers consultation and trair 


and staff groups. Career « 


facultv, staff, alumni, and individ 


The Center provide s self 


"Li 


books, and tapes through its personal development progran Students © 


for tutors through the Peer Tutoring Service, which is c 


$ 
The Peer Tutoring Service matches tutors and students who are request ý 


» y 
tance with specific academic courses. All student tutors are s« lected БУ 
А i 1р 
ilty and trained by the Center. Further information about all services » 
1 1 1 i 1 t 1 D » e 
ther psychoeducational materials can be obtained by visiting the Cent 


site at www.gwired.edu/ -counsel 


Career Center 


ў 
$ 
„Ас 
Ihe Career Center promotes effective career planning, teache job sem Ў 
MOW, ш 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW student iumni ind f 


employers through its many services. Services іп‹ 


ings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (including j р soe 
| ч * »&OUI* 
gies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); the cal pa p 
| үр» 
on-campus recruiting; resume referral; resume critiques; the Work -stuc ind т 
iputer- and Internet-based job resource»? 
$. 
ts gi professional school application: 
Speech and Hearing Center Р, 
p 
ide 
he ec! Wearing Center nrovid fis n nd treatment Of a ти 
The Speech and Hearing Center provides diag d treatme y it 
j | tevelopmen^ y» 
of speech anguage, апа пе: lers. These include develo} | spe h 
za : $ 
nents of articulation and | ittering, voice disorders, ай“ P 
g are” 


rological damage. Service 
£g ( ' Evaluat f 
The" 
М" : s с nm. 

aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired individual aet" 


I 
um ment О! 
and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the Department 


inguage impairments resulti 


nal dialect or foreign accent 


or persons wishing to modi 


fearing 


Writing Center 


ing instruction to GW students at all levels of experie 
riting problems and learning NOW 


( 

" i i dents, * p 

ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors graduate studen on ) 

| I jually й fih 
u 


ire assisted identifving 


work with students indivk ; 
т ^ © 
‚ in such areas 49 "qt 


tor and other members of the faculty) 


specific need or interest. Tutors provide ass nee ee "i 
mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct Тап Jing © a 

^ : | yrovidl t $ 
tion, getting started on a writing project, developing а thesis | nt O 


to support an argument, and presenting the findings of an t 


поп to a researcn propien 


"5 
International Services Office qu^ 
30 * W 
att o 
The International Services Office provides service , GW's inte "rie ol P. 
1 ; " у offi? 
scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on а ic cone qi 
^ m ofl к 
issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions cadet U go" ad 
n on e. C us 
finances: provides immigration assistance and information * ity: * qi 
: - | commun eds 
requirements and regulations specific to the internationa! * nthe "ia 
i 1 ; ; int "T 
orientation programs to assist in living, studying, апа wt king an jsst » 
mmunity 
ind serves as a resource center for the University communi 
cultural understanding 
eo 
Disability Support Services of © yh 
{сё5 ^ yif 
pport ser db 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates suj 


1a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those t 


ness 
R 
“SUC 


le Lr 
ents with disabilities. Service 


» provided without charge to the student may 
üde | 


d 
Orientation to campus, registrauon assistance, readers, interpreters 
Note 

fe € taking, laboratory assistance, test accommodations regular advising 
th €rrals DSS does not provide 
ds 
\ КыЗ Пот other сап 
ШЇ саге 


19 
d 1 ; " 
m. to > p.m. weekdays and at other times Dy appointment 


ticu © 
\ ltural Student Services Center 


ti 
Cultura] Student Services Center provides acader 
Support 


"d s 
t GW Through the Center, minority students receive onentation to the 
Diversity res 1 


services for all GW minority students to enhance minority stu 


» ORtams | sOurces, and are made aware of the many cultural activities 
“Provides that exist on campus and in the greater mé tropi ап area. The ¢ en 
‘Campus professi па! and peer counseling, course advising tutorial referrals 
vent ^ апа Community mentoring programs The staff is available to address 


5 
lh. , academic 


and personal concerns 


“addit 

} K у } 

Mo с П, the Cent r oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which 

Ф. > Var x : i : 

sit pe Programs designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural 

м г anc д . и x 

Teh | "OCloeconomic issues. The Center houses a resource center with ref- 

; DOO ^ Е . 

хо, KS and instructional materials, and coordinates various preparatory ат 
“SS Programs 

4 ) 3 


Activities RW 


ler 
I Activities ( 


` enter furthers the educational mission of the University by 
Торг 


4ms Services ei 


and facilities that foster the social and cultural devel 


май mem- 


| he University cor 
1а! students and campus organizations with event planning, pro- 


and participation ial projects 


activities include advisement of campus organizations, registra 
At Organizati ns, planning and coordination of major campus events 
Ws p, Отек Affairs, Colonial ration, the Presidential Adrhinis- 
al inf, gram, band and cheerleading, and intramural and club sports 
{ rm 


by, Ac lation about the services offered by the Student Activities Cen- 
hi Out the 


inizations and committees, can be obtained 


IS Student ог 


pn Planner and Handbook 
oard The 


ie 
op den 
Sram 


Program Board composed chiefly of elected and 


nas the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 


nittees on the 


f Program planning through involvement in co 


у 


seni 


Accommodations are available thri ugh DSS to facilitate academic access 


ês, le. Е 
»""aming disabilities advising, adaptive materials and equipment, assistance 
content tutoring, although it is available on a 


ipus resources. The University does not pay for personal 


DSS is located on the 4th floor of the Marvin Center and is open 


nic, CO-CUurriCcular, and 


MM — 


Atla; 


* Ф 22S & 
з зз ж.ж аж a3 2". 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIEN 
ue! 
has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and to 


versity community as a whole й 
vel 


Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become invol 
we appro 


existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There : d 
f inte 


Р 


hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well : 


ties and sororities 


Tbe Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


Р ventel" 
The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Cem, 

I and 
programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff alumni, 4 oi 


. x ys, * 
sity guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining locatit st 
seting 


atre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and mé Mt. 

Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer store; 

and Student Organization Resource Center iy 
The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by с f 

sity Program Board, by а‹ ademic departments that include the perform 

and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Cente 

seen by Student and Academic Support Services d’ 


"n 7096, 
The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body сот] $ 


\ ‚ cent, 
dents, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the © pa 


: ees t 

in the review and devel pment of px licies guidelines, and proc eduré 

the operation of the Center 
Religious Lífe n 
to is 
i ‚Ше сй 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the P7. qn 
[+ { ^ 


а 
dents and encourages them to participate in the religious organizati qm 
: : ind fo i 


5 of de 4 
t 


te ше” "4 


own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various group» 
The advisor 


*. 
е5 ~ 


between the University and the religious community 


organizations are available for counseling and together constitu Syn 
> os 4 
Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious seri x 
f 
observances are also provided for the University community 4° an 
Major Program Events FP 
: | ally HOW й" 
Art Exbibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internauo™ Ж, 
г AUC ; 
is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisne! AUC ce pie 


> {tS ¢ 
the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art ¢ xhib 


each semester f once И 
. , es ОЇ < „рб 
Concert Series—The Department of Music presents à series t ce 


ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout еас h vear qu. Pa 


held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium and the dance ^s, I 
esents major 1740“ "at 


Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance pt {pear n 
informal studio performances, experimental events television Pe Ер 
lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate e nic | asf 
tunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tec? y 
dance productions nives g” 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University singe™, jit ¢ ny 
Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students either a5 cm fO 


esent majo! I 
gular W І 
availa 


cocurricular activities. All of these organizations pr 
the University community several times a year, including ге 
concerts. Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly 
tion by all students 


р 
rrr “ 
Sram Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
e { 
з and In сс ›[ 


eration with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films 


ы als during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
Vin T | 
ha, ' theatre 

т "Iced in 


| “аге 


Additional works, including original and experimental plays, are 
à more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspects 


and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A degrees for some of 

Produc tion work 

| М, : 1 
1 ' Recreation, and Intramurals 
eh. 

Chari. 
Te, latles E 
\ Ке Ба]. 


10р 


ШТ volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; 

i 4 , i er 
liiaga and weight rooms racquetball and squash courts; a sauna; and lock- 
ы. addit 


йты, ОП, the Student Activities Center offers a broad program of intramural 
№ Чопа] 


І 


»mith Center offers many facilities for student use, including courts 


activities held in the Smith Center and designed to accommodate 


eve 
tls of Skill, experience, and interest 


m Concerts, social activities, and special events 
^ eatre The. Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
. 
| 
| 
| "car „з " | 
„ A Center Facilities 
' G Ross Hall 
| % c 
| Чу, + Ross Hall 
te аце 


^ 00] of | 


opened in 1973, houses the administrative, teaching, and lab 
S for students in the School of Medicin 


) 

‘Scie ublic Health and Health Services. It 

"Uni Aces Library. Ross Hall occupies a city block on the northwest edge of 
тегү ( 


and Health Sciences and 


о houses the Himmelfarb 


41 


ampus 


atio, 
lp lal Support Services 


"p 


€. rU core 
Nh. TES facilities 


\ n and services supports the educational, clinical, and 
ч D | he V 
Nent f 18 оғ the Medical Center. Coordinated under the О ісе of the Vic 
Of T ^4] a А i *- 

се, lealth Affairs, these services include the following divisions 


dde, "MCational Resources Shelley A. Bader. M.L.S., Ed.D., Associate Vice 
ц). 
о, US Office guides the deve 


—— nated a« 
ac ор nt of ап centrally ce linated aca 


SOR t don services, educational support services, and learning resources 
N lt Ordinates s, veral groups and committees dedicated to the advance P 
NET Medi. il Center's educational mission inc luding the Web Advisory | eene lit 
Sasy and the Distance Education Developers Group. In addition, the Office T 
ki In primary liaison to the University's Information Systems Advisory Com 

wed e tional Technology Committee, and the Center for Distance and 

Ме Ni ning | | 

р "elfarb Health Sciences Library's collection includes nearly 272,0 i 

"y lab ver 1,400 active journal holdings, including a growing number 

my, ud on, electronically The Library maintains an extensive audio 


Ще, 7 4 enter 


| 
he aide 
k, ded inst 


апа microcomputer laboratory including video programs 


t эш truction, software, and interactive medi: ап components 
45 x im 1 ” 

by Vell à 'umerous databases, including and \ аге avan 
Ҹһ и аз € 


ele ы 
стопі; mail and Internet access. Most services are ауаца0іє 
€D at ww 


gwumc.edu/library 
^mmunij. 


Y, staf ations supports the professional activities Of Medica! 
"n a | T nn y 
4 f, and students requiring photographic illustrative, graphic, and 
1 » 

puting services provides computer services in the areas Of test 
e 


student feedback, faculty databases, and specialized 


academic administration 


a 
)port for the clas 


Classroom Services provides audiovisual technical suy 


in Ross Hall 


j 3 ed 
Office of Education (Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director) —The ( се 
cation works with faculty and students to improve the educational envy 
It conducts evaluations of courses and curricula and works toward the 627 


ment of effective systems for evaluating student and faculty pert rmance 


in medical education is also a mission of this office 


The George Washington University He »spital 
are IP 
a designated tertiary care d 


The George Washington University Hospital is ) 
| treatme? | 


tion with the latest in technological innovations for diagnosis arx 
most acute clinical conditions. The Emergency Department Is : 
Trauma Center and sees more than 43,000 patients annually. Nearly 
are admitted to the hospital each year 

Construction is currently under way on a new 371-bed hospita е, 
the latest in medical technological « apabilities to the city. Of spe ial nott ig? 
to nearly double the size of the Emergency Department expand operat й 


and cardiovascular services, and locate women's health care service? 


| that wilt 


labor, delivery, recovery and postpartum rooms, and nursery and neonalt 
all on one floor » f 
Since July 1997, the GW Hospital has been jointly owned and ор“ йб 
partnership between The George Washington University and 1 nivers# 
vices, In« 
The George Washington University Medical Faculty Associates, Inc. М; 
in^, 


, А " ~ _ 
The George Washington University Medical Faculty Associates, Ine ind 
School of Medicine? дй 


pendent faculty practice plan affiliated with the 
Sciences. The MFA is a nonprofit entity dedicated to serving 
ening the academic and research missions ОЇ the Medical Center nd 

rhe premier multispec ialty physician practice in the WashingtO? ii jy 
tan area with more than 200 full-time faculty physicians the MFA pr a BT, 


athe MP йй 

a M agi 

quality care services from newborn care to geriatric medicine Гре 4] ? " 
and 40 medic? Y. 


pat jents an“ 


posed of a large comprehensive primary care practice eet i 
^ ў 
cal specialties. Nearly 260,000 patients are seen by МЕА physician?» ^ gp 


1: 
: : ‚© 
[һе MFA is the primary ambulatory care teaching site for the ro^ 
cine and Health Sciences and for the graduate medical education I ne" 
located in the Н.В. Burns Memorial Building and Ambulatory Care 
diatelv across from the GW Hospital 


! 


б 
Y 


Tbe George Wasbington University Healtb Plan 


Established in 1972, The George Washington University 
twenty-eighth year and is one of the oldest, locally sponsi red, at 
aged care companies in the country. There are approximately Р. 
enrolled in the plan. The GW Health Plan provides students am 
educational experience in a prepaid health plan setting 


not 


Primary Affiliated Hospitals and Researcb Centers 

Children's is a Washin 
ell as for 
Children э 


Ў 


gt n mee, 
Children's National Medical Center йш f 
area resource for the care of critically ill children as w P 
is a referral center for children throughout the world , 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Department o! реда, 3 ad! 
comprehensive clerkship experience for third-year medica ing ud 


| «icdency 
of rotations for fourth-year medical students, as well as re siden 
medical €* 


is 


atrics and a number of specialties in the GW graduate 


Ho} 


Xy ¢ d 

í ross Hospital his is a full-service community teaching hospital located 
Теў ; . í i i 

" dentia] suburb and is a large provider of complex primary and secondary 


1n \ > 1 Л П i Л 

м “fe are third-year medical student clerkships and fourth-year medical stu 
Ot 

“ations at Holy Cross, as well 


"on ET Түсү 


as a number of GW graduate medical edu 


rotations 


su VA Fairfax H spital—This is a 656-bed regional teaching hospital that 
е Washington metr ро 
“third 


litan area, including burgeoning suburbs. There 


nt rota 


“year medical student clerkships and fourth-year medical 


EN INOVA F: ' 


nber of GW graduate medical education resi 
Y tot ations 


iirfax, plus a nu 


Ih 
e In 
thas ше for Genomic Research ( TIGR)—TIGR is a nonprofit organization 


ee s 
Beie ~~" at the forefront of the revolution in sequencing and 


analyzing the 

Ir à 1 
ү}, 'ateria] of various microl 
№ ‘Ormed a 
2: ча 


ganisms and humans. GW апа TIGR 


strategic partnership that will allow GW faculty and students 


exposure to research in these areas 


The Jor, i . 
of чам Н. Holland Laboratory—This is the research and development divi 
y © Americ an Red Cross, and is one of the nation’s premier research cen 


ИТ 
i medical 4 ience. GW and Holl 
iy Umber , f Holl 


l Laboratory have been affiliated since 
and Laboratory scientists are GW fac 


ne GW Institute for Biomedical Sciences 


Administr: ition Medical Center [his is 


* highe st quality health care to veterans in an environn 
lical] 


education and research. There are third-year 


“nir T 
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Joint Degree Programs 

Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine n 
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Гһе University offers a seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. program rhe pre й 
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before applying to college, that they wish to become physicians WT 
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No student may proceed from the first to the second year of "m; 


second to the third year of the M.D. program w ithout having first p 
all grades of F and CN Students with failing or conditional 
in third-year clerkships may remedv those deficiencies during! dl 
year with the approval of the dean. Conditional or failing grades gy 
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remediation before the beginning of the next academic year are also elig” 
receive financial aid for four consecutive academic years 

2. Students may require additional time to complete course work du 
demic or personal difficulties. In such situations, the Medical Student EV »!| 
Committee (MSEC) and the associate dean for student affairs may es? 
schedule for the student that departs from the norm and may require герй 


year of study. For such students, the maximum time frame for financial% 
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icine and Health Sciences. In these cases, the University Office of Student 
cial Assistance determines financial aid eligibility 
The director of student financial assistance has primary responsibil 


. main 
enforcement of this policy. The director also ascertains if a student 18 mat opi? 
ai 


муб 


satisfactory academic progress prior to the certification of financial 
tion, and at the time of each disbursement of funds Р! 
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Documentation —Certification of the satisfactory academic progredi 
student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the financial 
by the associate dean. This certification is maintained in a permanent Fr 
" „garding? 
Appeals—The dean will be responsible for hearing appeals regarde jy 
factory academic progress. The financial aid office will accept the decis! 


dean 


Scbolarsbips 


Herbert and Ruth Abramson Scholarship Fund «ao 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc. * 

Ella F. Andrews Scholarship Fund 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund 

Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund 

Adolphus B. Bennett Trust 

Thompson Н. Boyd Student Aid Fund 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund 

Catherine Breen Student Assistance Fund 

Edith P. Brown Medical Scholarship Fund 

Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund 

Agnes Neuser Chowe Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships 

Naomi and Nehemiah Cohen Foundation Scholarship Fund 

Robert Keith Cole Endowed Scholarship 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships 

Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Estelle M. Corbett Schi larship Fund 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund | 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund 

Hilda E. Drake Foundation Scholarship Fund 

Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund 

Alec Horwitz Grant 

Dr. Thelma Hunt Medical Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Elizabeth Sartor Kahler, M.D., and Ervin N. Chapman, M D., 
Students 


rund I? 


^ 


tI. Keimowitz Scholars! ір Fund 
‘Nives of Washington Scholarship Fund 
ey A Levine Scholar ship Fund 
„а Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund 
гап Medical Scholarship 
с School Student Financial Assistance Fund 
ical Student Summer Research Schi larships 
“Arthur Minsky Medical Scholarship Fund 
ур Fund E 
b. and Glen Pincock Scholarship Fund 
апа Helen К. Rosenbe rg Medical Scholarship Fund 
hi by. in Scholarship Fund | 
у “tty Steinman Memorial Schol: ship Fund m 
and F. Henry Strayer Memorial Sch: Jarship Fund 
«4 Foundation Student Aid Fund 
X Whisman Scholarship Fund 
"dy Willey Schol ars! up 
W Foundation ocholarship 1 
"Hospital Women's Board Monta Sommer Special Fund 


4g 


P p 


und for Medical Students 
ащ Gwe ndolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medic: ‹ | 
№ *moria] Loan Fund 
мы В. ( А | 
N sey рохи ng Loan Fund 


ated Medical ident Loan Fund | 


Medi al Stude nt we Fund 


3 | | 
em. апа Donald Brown Loan Fund | 
“an Fund 
Loan Fund | 
y 
zepo Medic al School Lo Fund | 
Khe oan Fund | 
у А hint жыен | 
mm ol Medicine and Health Sciences Student Loan runa 
Мын Loan Fund 
Von Ind Loan ү пла | 
T EN lk an I und 
dhar x М апа Sophie Danish Loan Fund 


es 
Ҹа, 3 imble Medical School Loan Fund 


Kass Foundation Loan Fund 
ц anson Memorial Medi 
"in Fund 
tand ( 
ln Чеогде Wasser ian Medical Student Loan Fund 
М ay 


^en. dit 

ne COn 

ben y, aham Medical Schoo! Loan Fund T 
( y t ; 

као ре п Foundation Loan Fund 

ler 

P №; 


al Loan Fund 


|. 1 } > [ ) POV rnme nt k an 
ams. to the institutional loan funds listed above, two gove = 
available to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine degree | ne 
" Loan ! Program previously the Health Protessions Student Loan rro 
: } t lent ^ Cciuzens or per 
'* Perkins Loan Progran both require that students be citizens І 
$ gran | ‚ m um . 
‘dents OF the | nited States. be in good standing with Ux x ‘ aN 
Ptiona| 1 | fad tions 
Lo financia need as determinei уу гес E 
erg 
k. Benefit 
| Veto. 
ү "аг 
My as, “фа nefits Offic. located on the thir« , f Rice Н 2121 I Stre« 
M A ) 
"Ans "dents entitle to educational benents as active у CTS < 
^tm | dows or children of deceased ог totally di VEU 5 Wi 
at may 


benefits. The office also processes 


: Concerning their 


dud 


tificat f enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 80 

ton | Va Ш Dx ud 

When fea ө dents entitled to Denefnts as active-duty personnel Ji 
n dependent [ veterar hould consult with the veterans ey 
І ubmitting an application to the Veterans Administration. АШ 50 
len 1 obt ' | Jof, ^. 
dents should obtair e instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselot? к 
ets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification ol enrollment ^J 
made the Vet І Admini l 1 and includes other information 08 

terest 


Awards 
m 


Harvey H. Ammerman, M.D 43. Award in tbe Neurosi iences— xf 
i Шу to a student in the M.D. or Ph.D. degree programs і r outstanding 
[ ment e study ol the neuroscience a? 

Philip 5. Birnbaum Iward—Established by the Bloedorn Foundan’ g 
warded annually to a member of the graduating cla [OI demonstrate 

id ability in the held of primary care W 


ed an 3 


CIBA-Geigy Award for Outstanding Community service Award 
i „trat 
] laudable eX 


T n ) е sophomore Class who has performed 


аг a 


Robert Keith Cole Memorial Award—Awarded annually to + 


| munity service, à 


graduating class for academic excellence, com 
v student wv 
i 
lean s Special Ке nition Award Awarded nually t recogni? 


е p М ‚0217 
Department of Emergency Medicine Award Awarded annually « n» 


int interest H 


j ane 


[ the graduating 155 WI ias demonstrated signifi 4 
the pec T ergeni edi A 
Departmen Pediatrics Award ded | 
по vl 1 € ( ited 1211512 1‹ 

ediatri 41 $07, | 
Dorotby De I rd Speck tward Awarded innualh to honor a ms ‚гей, | 

í ‘is er research v ; edi cl with the hope that neon 
: Mim ^ quaft f Doris De Ford Speck by being * й 
f caring physici TIL 
Paul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence Awarded annually nd i 

t f the graduating class who has demonsti ited outstanding ability" csi 
potential in the specialty пе!аѕ of surgen гро у 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodeh Award — Established in memory "d w^. 
ег y dé the ет el liscoverer of the end ycrinolog) e dual of 
female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the 89; pe fi 

^ 1 ttained a commendable knowledge and understanding 9 qi 


Racbel Morris Dominich Award warded innually to < ^ 
; the Пё! 


lating Cla WI ler trated Outstanding ibility 1r 407 
ind ecology atid g 
her of the grad ve m 
S. Freed Award Awarded annually to a member * f pre ! 
vho I lemonstrated excepti il proficiency in the field o | „б 
і "nu 


Walter Freeman Award Awarded annually to а stut 


who submits the best scientific paper based on origina | win 
у » ) 
Donald Н. Glew Memorial Au ards Awarded annu ilv t T) 
Beaumont Рал mnetiti nid > | m 
ЧИКЛИ у Gompetition in student research „d ann 
Awardec " 


James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmacology— 
pharmacology 


Iutstanding sophomore medical student in 


Ped rd, c. 


e Healthcar, Foundation o "Je шла олана aper " tes on 
Warded annually to a graduating student who consistently den ns це p 
оп, empathy cultural sensitivity respect, and professionalism in the deliw 
“Че of patients | emonstratea 
„ Alec Horwitz iward—Awarded annually to a senior who has demonstri | 
ШҮҮ Proficiency in the field of surgen t 1 mber ої | 
ес Horwit First-Year Scholar Award агара аппчану ч i led at 
Second. ve ar class who had the highest percentage of credi irs graded а 
1 anors level during the first year ber of tl 
| in orit: Memorial Award Awarded annually to a men "^ rd f Med 
class who attains the highest score on Part I of the National Board of M 
апе examination sning l 
| Scar Be mwood Hunter Award Established by the Georgi - = 5 е ^ Med 
Bity Medical Society. now known as the George W — Linive > y z E 
Mini Association. Awarded . ) pom < : ! - 
“emonstrated outstanding —— i егу Awara 
Ышата Kan, LEA. King-Samuel Dodek Obstetrical Societ) ш 


iory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who servei 


mh ; поо! of Medicine and Health Science А | age eid 
i. the gradu ating class who has demonstratex itstanding abili 
е 
js and gynecology ZU 
; | [ ished Dy Ux amy 
ў 2014 Lamport Biomedical Research Award —Esta Р рог 
ict TW larok ampor 
gd i memory of th ate. di iished phys ogist. Dr. Н 
| Қ ( t € 
ed annually for outstanding 1 н lone idi 
Uh Ше faculty 
ire tă s m А 76.6 
“ E , Lawson Award—Established by Mrs. Law m— а 
: 1 taf of t Univers 
ba 10, Who was a distinguished member of the medical staf Р 
ч ч of | jlecemonstrated 
^ | tir 4 155 WIk as VIA i ‹ 
ер Ч annually t to a member of the graduating cla 
hey, n 
à Ma] Proficiency in the field of obstet: ad. олым gv | 
tp, тїп Manch ; ж» беги і 
Benj anchi ster Award Est ( у х 
E { r ( f warde 
nin Mancheste r, professor emerit i à ! 
i f S C 


Pis nor to the бы; 
Kelinoo n . z 


las lIwards— Awarded 

19) ае" : я 

Marg Show high s, holastic achie 
E! “len 


ent re K { ics 

4 4 Ме . , . ( ( f t 

à "dino | emorial ward ex ье ж , i 

Kim 5 Class who 2 ol Roue xceptional proficiency \ , 
Паро, tO has demonstrated « f 

Jul ву | 
“lus ¢ 19 | 

% | e , ; EE : mber of the graduating 

м Who laser lward Awarded annually ( xum 

^ 4S den, instrated o itstanding tV f the ( са ISI 


Lawrence A. Rapee Award —Awarded annually to the member of the g? 
; cl ho I he highe hol nding 
ing Class who Nas the highest scholastic standing 4 
еп 


Jorge C. Rios Award in Internal Medicine—Awarded annually to а nei 
the graduating class for outstanding academic achievement in internal f 
Walter Е. Rosenberg Award—Awarded to the senior medical suse 
shows the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement In е 
ову 
William С. Schbafbirt Award—Awarded annually to а senio 
best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public vt 
Society for Academic Emergency Medicine Award for Excelle nce — AW 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outst: inding prom 


r student ia 


in the practice of Emergency Medicine perd” 
Jerry M. Wiener Award in Psychiatry—Awarded annually to a mem " T. 
өш 
graduating class who has performed at an outstanding level in psy% 


plans to pursue a career in the field 


Honor Societies 
D atf 


tpba Omega Alpba—Third- and fourth-year candidates for the МА 


meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of this Пё tioni 
honor society are eligible for election to membership 

William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical stuc 
original research in the life sciences are eligible for me mbership, 
submission of an acceptable abstract of the research and e ‘lection by sod iud 


> ua 
bers. ( Just: inding stude nts present their research findings at the T "LA 
ca 


fof 
lents who have А 


bas 


Rese 1 Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in medi Сеше 
assists oe nts in finding research opportunities within the Me :dical € "T 

Kane-King-Dodehk Obstetrical Society —' The 15 third- and fourth-yë "T 
dates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their work! 


rics are eligible for membership 


ы; 


"ith Sciences Programs 
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Ye nool of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergrad 
баг 
% Id graduate pre 


MEd spe 4 к r 

tinter E Cialties w ithin the medica pr fessions. These programs emphasize 
i| "ependent г 
Р "ng 
Eto ру | р 

timi ЧСе graduates with a firm foundation in the principles and practice 
“cal t] | 
бл thinking and clinical skills 
м New 
i * Ва‹ he 


Nam 


grams to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in 
ез and responsibilities of the network of health professionals 


а Variety of skills and expertise to the health care 


im. The programs 


ind with preparation to take on leade rship 


models of health c; > delivery 


‘lor of S ience in Health Sciences is awarded for completion of the 


$1 | 1 i | 
f. 4» nical laboratory science, emergency health services, and radi JOgk 
Mes 14 ] 
Y The Master of S 


Physic ian 


cience in Health Sciences is offered with a held of study 


еп assistant program and the program in [ 
Cates are warded t legree candidates w 
ratory science and physic 
le an undergraduate-level paramedic certificate 
| 
ites in Clinical laboratory science, generai sonog 
I ( ( Іса! 5 ( 


X t iduate credit is offered ti 
^ ас ч РА 
With loner ( ertificate and the Master of Science ir Nursing in collabora 


ашу mii- 


mpsman 


credentais 


nt and 
ces. The 


ъ edu Is. Information on thes programs is found at Www.iearn 
s and emergency Nhe uth services are avai 
in other schools of the University 


licants to all GW health sciences 


j } round 
Od Character and an academic DaCKground 


program of study. Meeting the minimum require 
issure acceptance ndividual programs often set 
Umbe andard and the number of spaces available for new students 
Coy T that can be а | : 
f sid Accepter 
ipplicants must submit 1 compietead аррис 
` ш required supporting documentation and onre 


Application packets are available from and should be 


n licin ot Recruitment ind Admissions, Health Sciences Programs 
„Шш. е апа 1 t ~ 
itio D« *v € Health Sciences, The George Washington University 
^. ) ~ j " 


i NOt bx 


ipplicants to Undergraduate Degree P 
offered in the healt CICT re ск ( I 
Applicants are expected to have completed 60 
in accredited postsecondary institution prior ti 
ubmitted from each academy t tt 
was earned or is desired. The transcrig 
point averag P cal t4 that 
( cnola i dd condi in ) t ‹ 
icademic institution most recent tendi St 
( ed \ ‹ Г vill not ре ‹ і 
€ from the date of the ist ( on 
College-Level Examinati Progra CLEI 
should be included as p f the app ti 

15 Is to Се! ate-O ind Gradua 

ust SI t a completed à і ( 
vidual pro zuidelimn« 


idvance Tuition Deposit 


Upon notification of accept 


| full-time, on-campus students, including t 


rhe f wing additional re етк ‹ \ 
Required Ке rds оп ( ( 
nd certificat l N€ 
[ar ect еҷ exami t { T ( 
es ге х | ed ( 
n ese doi t ( 
st bx anie , fied I 
Lar iage Tests ‹ itive 
to submit ficial score n e Test of I is! 
The ent vaivt for ite \ 
7116 gree IT { 
\ l l'OEFI ( 
( ult sed ver [ equire f 
\ NO yt 1. Applic ааг 
Prince Г 8541-6151 í ete ' 
e re № in ad ( ( est 
пес ( ts I ( trie vhere 
rec ean Er I ( I 
( lCZISLCTIDZ t | t ( { ‹ 
TOEFI e of at least 60 the pane ‚ 
computer sex 1. Depend the re 
епи m ma е I істе ‹ K 
M ts wh e required t EFI ( 
| 
1016 take other ‹ emest 
Financial Certificate A T пса ‘ ne 
ed with the applicati { ' А { 
st di it the I Live it "n th $ 
visitor (D visa. Satisfactory completion and sub 


rams Baccalaureate 


Xf either + 


missK 


"Hu 


p 


^ 
$ transtel at) 

куз irs of course M d 
ntrv. Officia transcrip 25 
of whethef 

cumulates 
Cal in goi хі stato, 
int is in g J 
ye to retu #7 


ed, regarak 


tional applican® 


ес? y 


е 
tratiOf гп б, 
stration pur j 15102 x 
{ vhich 101 ng? 1 
n К in official " cies 
1) засе (5 E 
nuage (EFL) I den i 
d fo stt per А 
{ Waiver ye hig* (50 
rsion OF ^ rude ed 
e» Ni 
ts of this test Ф nx y 
cs that CD gd 
px t COUI level mig 
it an intensive | 
qi 
P uM 
» and 4 
be completes yai 
nust be jents PY ay 
| stude ex" at 
ternationaá jo! qi 


nt (F^ ^ ea 
га student a E 


0) or IAP-66 


{ 
“Miss 

on as an Unclassified Student 
ida 
' Went y ho 


4 Wishes to take individual cour sin health s tences programs must 
з Permissi in to register as an unclassified student in the School of Medicine 
hn din Science [he associate dean, in conjunction with the appropriate pro 
Miss; tor and chair of the department offering the course, will determine if 
ld, Оп to register will be granted to an unclassified student. Permissi in to take 


a тч 5 
( | Course: it granted, will generally be limited to a total of 15 cre 


\ 5 t hours 
q » a 
it earned for courses taken as be transferred 
Bree гу y а СОЯ 
23% P'Ogram at the University if the irses are applicable he program 
een wd - | 
Wired ken for credit, and have th the minimum grade 
di " М 
M sh nth Program. Successful cor wk taken as an unclas 


Ident à 
t does not guarantee admiss 


la 


ШЫ w 
i vith Conditions 


) Or t the health sciences pr 


program director and with the appr he associate 


“ү mission will be outlined in the letter of 


re tered in a health sciences program at the Uni 
r during the immediately preceding seme ster (Sum 
apply for readmission. Students who have attended 
utions while absent from this University must have 
nt directly to the Office of Recruitment and 


Within the 


4 another school within the University must be made t 
admitting Office at office. A maximum 


Division of University Programs may be applied 


on the form provided 


"rned in the 


4 > чертее in the 


health sciences pr 


for appropriate course work completed at 


Í |р 
minimum grade requirements have been 
С, for ( е work е аррие‹ 

Ourse work to be ar ed toward a 


еа for nontradiuonai Classroom 


v. The University reserves the right to refuse 


| ) ALIOW redit provi › у 1 sciences 
| у } , 

lino PrOgr im In thé amount of advanced star ding they will award. For 

1 inced 


osi 


ow ww wow wow utet 
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Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request appro ge 


the associate dean, through the program director, to petition апу depart j/ 
take an examination covering the subject matter of a specific course Appr id 


idence?” 
such a request may be granted only when the student has ‹ егей evident ug 
i » (X 
ficient occupational or educational background to indicate a reas nable 


as AS 

; af: »ets. / 
of the subject matter; departments reserve the right to deny suc h reques ag) 
: the dep? et 

$ 


ing credit by special departmental examination will depend or 

evaluation of the examination. The examinations will normally be 4! - ji 

hours' duration. A fee for each course examination 15 charged fof р 

administering, and grading the examination m 
take ? 


In some instances, students may instead request approval to 
examination to satisfy a Curr ulum requirement The examination 
be of at least one hour's duration; a fee is charged for e: 
Students do not receive academic credit for waiver examinat 
has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements ma $ 


> sal 
juently take a special departmental examination for credit in the $ g 


M 
(CLEP og 


pe © 


offers two types of examinations General and Subject Exam " 
manitie qf 


General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, hu | | 
Only „ў 


sciences, English composition, and social sciences and hist | scien as 
and socia! * "m 


General Examinations in humanities, natural sciences, es W 


^ а k епс 
history may be used to fulfill degree requirements for health sc! " 
Subject Examinations must be taken to fulfill degree requirements 


or Genes j 
ve. 


and English 
Upon admission to degree candidacy, сї 


examinations passed at approximately the 50th perc entile e 
| PI I к< passed ® i 
xions, for the Subject Ехатіпай em y 


x 
( redit may nc n5 y 


assigned, with some excep 
recommended in the College Board Model Policy 
passing the examination after taking an equivalent course 


t 1 | 
ing the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant ғ N 66 
зоага, ©! 


through the College Board College-Level Examination Ї ^ 

N.J. 08541-6601 T i 

c of сей att 

Credit from Military Service Schools—A limited amou! ‘dance with РА 
ассого* he рий“ 


assigned for selected military service s« hool courses in ay Je t0 
mendations from the American Council on Education $ Guide i 
of Educational Experiences ín tbe Armed Services 4 

jit may ae Ad 


Crec 
and Dele 


Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES 
ipproved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFD 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) course» 


i 
. T^ 
Academic Regulations mv, 
jent P „рб 
The Office of Health Sciences Programs publishes a v program > T. 
icademic vear that contains updated information or ual stude, gin” 
regulations, and other matters of concern to matricu ation contain 
respi jnsibility of the student to be aware of the inform: 
Bulletin and in the Handbook 
` | MP 
Scholarship Requirements oie ras 
Health 9^ he P d 
Bachelor of Science аре! 


[he minimum requirement for the 


wl f 
i i > гап» T LN. 
ter of Science in Health Sciences, or the certificate pros ute 4 


Ue 4 
e undefg? st aain eg 


k | | le ) 
ful completion of all required courses. Stude nts in pe n^ gl бо ec 
undergraduate-level post-baccalaureate certificate [ (2.5 in dine e 
. 0O (2 e 
Wun imul » grade-noir ver (GPA) of 2^4 ec 
imum cumulative grade-point average L ) 6 in designa! 


science), and a minimum cumulative GPA of 


mi А 
im grade of C is required for Path 118 and 119 in the clini 
ro, | Ae ^ 
ls... Program and for al clinical courses in the radiologic sciences program 
grade of B is expected for all 


ai laboratory 


Program. Students in 


tc, mulative GPA of 3.0 
T Detter 
к GONS ay 


the M.S.H.S. degree program must maintain а 
and all courses must be completed with a grade 
Although transfer cre dit may be assigned, courses taken at other 


“се © not considered in computing the GPA. Programs тау, in some 
Se | ` 1 
Stablish higher GPA requirements 
is, 
"алс 
Ade 
Vents | 
ba. Ша А ; А 
Med for y bx dropped from anv course for undue absence. A student sus 
, І 
| “Пу cause may not attend classes during the period of suspension 
иан 
tiny , 
1 Г 
ч, 9f Academic Performance 
^" 4re 
* ^ тес, i 
Ме „ГОП for evaluating the performance of students in a meaning- 


^ anc ` ^ 
| timely manner and for assigning grades on a basis that is rational 
authority for assignment of grades rests with academic 


icuity in the respective programs. Official grades for course 


lents Irom the Office of the Registrar each semester and 


Instructors 


V. Sing t 
“Ale 0p» Ndergradiy 
IN... 275—1 
чү. - огу D Li 
I 
"draw al; Z 1 
т, В 
C4 , 
tition f D+, and D Except for courses that speci 


О à 
‚ T Credit is permitte 


ие Degree or Certificate and Post-Baccalaureate Cer 


B 
w Pass; Р, Fail 1, Incomplete; JPG, In Progress; W, Autho 
nautho 


lt 


following grading system is used: A. Excellent Good 


N 
Я 4 


zed Withdrawal. her grades that 


De assigned 


псацу state 


aduate degree 


ate at this University 


>In which a grade of Vas received, unless a 


upon recommendation of the 


a Course is re pe 


| ated, the first grade remains оп tl 
“ded in the 


> Cumulative GPA 


апа / д Mas er s Gertificak Pr grams П el 
B, C, F L IPG. V id Z. At the discretion of the 
І grades п so be assignex 
> that repetto ~ candidate for 2 graduate 
niversity may t repi course in whic! grade of 
petition t lo $ s approved by ti 


‹ 


| Course work in the post-master's nurse 


ы, 


® РФ я 2 wu 
эжи» вэ ir 


| in 
The symbol of JPG is reserved for courses (such as special projec® I 
the final class date extends bevond the official University deadline for 80% ў 


grades. Once the course has been completed, the /PG will be remove 


transcript and the earned grade recorded 
The symbol of Zis not a grade but an administrative notation 


Tbe Grade-Point Average—Scholarship is computed 
average based only on the student's record in this University 
average is computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7 В+, 3.3; ai 
) 7: Ct, 2.3; C, 2.0; ‹ 1.7; D+, 1.3; D 1.0; D 07: Е 0, for each б 
for which the student has registered іп a degree program. (< rades б 
computed in the grade-point average but w ill not be considered as fulfilli m 
or IPG, are not considered in дей d 
the average, except that any course in which an / or JPG has been assie 


| 
be included when a final grade has been recorded $ 
jon, 


Evaludl. gi 


requirements.) Courses marked W, / 


Appeal Procedures for Cases of Alleged Improper A ademi 


| bA Í » may” | 
dents who believe that a grade or evaluation is unjust or inaccurate П* gi 


petition through the department or program that offers the course ing’ 4 
і е follow? 


satisfactory resolution is not achieved, the student may usc tl 
procedures 

1. The student must submit a written appeal to the 
The associate dean will refer the appeal to the I 


chair, who will form a three-person committee 


associate dean ] 1 
jealth S€ jences el 


J 
to serve as а үф 
rement „Ж 


body. The committee will consist of the chair of the dep: es СОЁ 
Health Science, qa 


‚ Healt 
chair of the Hes in 


et 


of the program and two other members of the 
who are not involved in the case. Should the 


i » mac 
Committee be the member of the faculty alleged to have mre me git 
dean will choose the O°" or 


academic evaluation, the associate a 
ich Science 


the peer review body from the members of the He 


А in ux 
If a sufficient number of faculty is not available from with inte i? 
rams will be ар! P 


the he healtl nce y wi 
other faculty from the health sciences prog h the stude, ў 
sene 
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In addition to the general curriculum requirem« 
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St f 
Ipervisior f atter g phvsiciar PA and learn ti liec and int 


Informati. n ( 
ге 
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Ele Trauma Elective for Graduate PA Students 
Clive four ; , 


П nat t thi А Fr wi n irc 
ч pauci tvpically seer n 5 area IC I п 


at completion of ro 


Ye Week ro 
fom isi n of attending physician or PA and learn t t and integrati 
"^ mation on patient пу ica чә " 
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mpletion of r tat 
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Ya Preceptorship 
е Maryla і м ( 
г; 4 
Уз сисе Preceptorship 
Virginia. H Cent 
| 
iy 
" pita ev pportunity 1 mas 
. tivity а! А í 
He it 
ү alth ¢ | 
W Sy ini аге Sciences Elective | 
са 
ом " Experience in Primary Care 
Perience 
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76 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE A ) HEALTH Ik 


m” 
studies that illustrate principles of vaccine use, occupational enviro! 


health, or screening and prevention ol complications of existing disease | 


902 Organization and Financing of Health Care (3) 
Structural and financial factors that shape health care delivery 


y| 
in the l nited f 


^ » indi 
with emphasis on the organizational provider, although the role of the ine 


provider is also addressed 


andi” 
HCS courses numbered in the 600s are restricted to M.S.H.S. degree Cal | 
in physical therapy 


601 Introduction to Physical Therapy Practice (3) „кб 
Overview of primary components of physical therapy practice clinical P 
lifelong learning, the role of th« physical therapist as teacher clinical > 
and aspects of professional conduct | 


605 Principles of Practice I: Practitioner Relationships (1) pers? 
x 
4 


1 


Development of effective interaction with patients and with other mem je 
health care team, including interviewing skills and ability to work with ° | 
populations. Team building, conflict resolution, and leadership skills | 
606 Principles of Practice II: Legal and Bioethical Issues (2) gnis ® | 
Legal and ethical issues relating to patient confidentiality, patients M | 
responsibilities, full-inclusion practice, human studies research ind 
issues in health care | 
607 Principles of Practice III: Health and Disability Policy (2) р ame 
Discussion of policy related to health and disabilities, including the / 1 


„ше 
With Disabilities Act and underserved апа at-risk populations, suc ha | 


less and patients with dementia 


608 Principles of Practice IV: Health Systems Management (2) pili ^ 
An overview of health care delivery systems, including fiscal issue? ge 
reimbursement, and management procedures related to physi al егар? ! 

609 Principles of Practice V: Dimensions of Health (2) | emoi 


а 
Integration and application of the six dimensions of health pim e com 
“jue in 
intellectual, spiritual, occupational, and social pecific topic sigh? 
ntellectual tual pat | | Sr fic topics ine dis! 
nce 
mentary medicine and indicators of sexual assault, domestk violer 


and substance abuse 


610 Exercise Physiology for Rehabilitation Medicine (3) odit | 
Effects of exercise in healthy individuals and special populations, ойо | 
and immobilized patients and patients with neuro-mus¢ uloskeleta' * , | 

612-13 Kinesiology for Rehabilitation Medicine I-II (3—3) jea ih | 
Biomechanics of movement and principles of kinesiology шдеп, al sh. 
marize and integrate functional outcomes of deficits in musculoske™ У. jo” 
postural control and gait, and gross and fine motor control with iml 
th choosing prosthetics and orthotics (0 

615 Physical Agents and Manual Therapy hysica de | 
Assessments and interventions using manual tec hniques and р " the ar 
therapeutic techniques; mechanical and thermal procedures; = 
integumentary systems and musculoskeletal systems „б 


617-19 Functional Assessment I-II-III (2-3-3) 


is 
Jp. | 

«s and EP uo 
Lecture and laboratory to integrate content fr m other courses 4 m | 


es surfact , te 


develop technical and assessment skills. Content includ scle 
ual me 


goniometry, posture evaluation, neurologic exams, and mar 


620 Functional Neuroanatomy (2) 
Study of normal neuroanatomical structure and function + 


t 
icute and chronic injury to neural structures. ( omparison ol 
{ rehabilitation 


aging nervous systems. Re sponse to injury ar ion 
622 Pathophysiology for Rehabilitation Medicine (2) jude the qf 
Principles of human diseases and biological processes. TOP! pet es" 
of pharmacological treatments, differential diagnosis ind risk ca™ 
cific diseases Fd 
| 630 Developing and Aging: Lifespan Issues (1) pody wih js 
| Age-related changes affecting the structure and function of the з 16 nift 
cial focus on developmental and aging changes in motor skills 2i chro 
640 Assessment and Intervention I: Cardiac and Pulmonary Саге ' cute ph 
Conceptual framework for general assessment and treatme nt ol 2 3asic p" 


| А ents 
disabilities due to cardiac and pulmonary system impair 


GU Эда ешр, дА v. 


of pathopl ologv of rdiont i Cas [ hr сэ 
lor physical t 
!l Assessment and Intervention II: Orthopaedics, Sports Medicine 
and Oc« upational Health 
Examinatior ind е tion of patients witl Iu sculosKcicet пзеазез and c 
ditions, Election of propriate intervention strategii l — 
cute and rehabilitati | z€ і ! Я 
In the y 
* Assessm« nt and Intervention III: Vascular, Metabolic 
and Immune System Disc ases 
Evaluation ar изе trategies for patients with peripheral vas eta 
bolic and immune svster liseases 
1*5 
Assessme nt and Intervention IV: Motor Control and Neurology (4 
Integrat 7 , | iologv and biomechar 1 tructs in the xar 
ind f ne n rol tior i st ‘ 3 ; 
maàcologi | rgical intervent 
4 д 3 - - 
Asse ssment and Intervention V: Neonatal, Pediatric, and Obstetric Patients 
De lopment of " nal familv-center ( peter es relate t f ts 
Ел. 
Asse *sment and Intervention VI: Geriatrics 
lentificat tment of norn ge-relat ngx functiona сопу 
Measure at nerfon T ) е ар ` 
Popular ' : 
+ . x : b 
) As ^ | 
*'ssment and Interve ntion VII: Prosthetics, Orthotics 
an 
d Assistive Technology 
M уапс‹ t | ‹ [ [ 5 S | 
'"lsabilities, Strategies in pr г ` і , 
7 юй device e ex | 
[ 
ntre | 
; duction to the ( linic | 
Introd... n GW nica ога! 
es Workir ‘ eTVISE | 
Patients | inco " : lic ties Ir es seven weeks І | 
ч Ica] Mmersion t piet before nning ni nternships | 
t Cli | | 
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"Pw Conference ( | | 
Vekly clinica conferences with ү eT tac I I nempet LM 
СОг, „эд. , 
е MmMunity. St "3 make case presentations ir traditional gr 
ч се с; : 
Ten With ATCASING leadership as they move thr igh Ux 3 | 
linic Tm 
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Toduct | 
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Health Sciences 


101 Psychosocial Aspects of Health and Illness (5 "T. 
Comprehensive intr duction to the psychological and sox ial aspects of v. 
wellness, including social foundations of behavior and psy hologic4 p 
related to health and the impact of illnesses on patients, families and CO 


ties. Emphasis on the development of communication skills and the est 

of caring relations 
102 Pathophysiology (3) 

Biomedical and scientific framework for the understanding 


mechanisms and biologic processes. Lecture presentations | 
immunologi ardiovascular, genetic, respiratory, gastr intestinal, 
reproductive, renal, he matologic, neurologic, and musculoskelet@ 

103 Health Policy and the Health Care System (3) Jo 4 
Incorporates economi theory and policy analysis methodology p 
impact of changes in the h« alth care system on the practice of health ji 
professionals and the quality and process of health care The role of ee e? 
eral legislation will be explored, and critical aspects of the U.5 health | 
compared to those of other countries 

104 Management of Health Science Services (5 Jwen d* 
Application of management and organizational principles to the де! in^ 


ncluce saci 


vices provided by health sciences disciplines. Issues a idressed i in © 
| m - 
tion systems, leadership, team building, fisca management, hun * » 
nt of conflict апе 


management quality improvement, and manageme 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


(f 
201 Seminar for Special Program Students (arr.) y PEČ W 
An elective for students in the first year of the Doctor ОЇ Medici tre 4 
У 
gram. Concentration on learning strategies to develop individua 


be repx ated for credit 


209 Independent Study (arr.) 
210-11 The Practice of Medicine (3 to 5 


The first part of a four-year, o ing program es A 
nts 
lectual and procedural skills required of a physician Studen je ut 
led ! t | | skills of ime ical S 
groups led by fac ику mentors to learn the technical 5^ | anc ethic. c pF 
physical examination and to explore a range ol philos phica! ś me. 


ssi 1a 

jent is : M" 

en e y 
jearning ' 


[ 
ip between doctor and patient. Each stut 
ician-preceptor to observe pat! 

м т base 


yn the relatior 


псе of a primary Care 


tice clinical skills. Students are assigned to a probk 


group 


12 Neurobiology (3) 


Same as Anat 212. Integrat 


he 
1 function oft 


survey of the structure ane 


| atory 
nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration ind labor 


215 Cells and Tissues (arr 
Required for first-year medical student: 


220-21 The Practice of Medicine (arr „based 
the office" 


A continuation of small-group mentored sessions 


preceptorship and the problem-bas« 1 learning curt 


{ ' i " і 
higher-level interviewing skil | refine their physical ;ssessit 
trating on the recognition of abnormal findings. ‘ linical : rt 
d 4 «s perti 
closely tied to the content of Idis 301-2. Additional issu P үй 
v phy 


patient relationship and the evolution о! the student int 


30—31 The Practice of Medicine (2 basic 
The third year of The Practice of Medicine reconsiders text 0 

> IC 
presented in the first two years of the program in the con ‚ con? 
f i the f P The course 
theory » 


introduces more advanced basic science 
ethics and epidemiology as well as further explorat м 
рһузїсїап 
241 The Practice of Medicine (2) Medica 
The final semester of an ongoing program HCS 400, 


is prerequisite to this course 


é Introduc tion to Clinical Medicine 
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Som Complementary Alternative Medicine 
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al Experience in Paris, France 
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м mal Health and Development (arr | 
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^ paced Reading 
t} р | 
fai ulty ç | | | 3 | | 5 
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m in International Health and Deve lopment 
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Meg: OSS Н 


ed 
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А ( Won H ^ 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCH 
350 Infectious Disease (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
451 Infectious Disease (arr.) 
352 € ardiology (5) 
354 Cardiology (5) 
356 Cardiology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
358 Cardiology (5) 
Washington Hospital Center | 
359 Cardiology (5) 
Washington Hospital Center | 


360 Cardiology (5) 

V.A. Medical Center | 
163 Medical Intensive Care and Coronary Care Unit (5) 

У.А. Medical Center 
464 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 

Fairfax Hospital | 
372 Endocrinology and Diabetes (arr.) 

173 Endocrinology and Metabolism (arr.) 

V.A. Medical Center 
375 Endocrinology Research (arr.) 

V.A. Medical Center 
380 Dermatology Clinic 
382 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
486 Private Office Practice (arr 
95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 
103 Oncology (arr.) 

У.А. Medical Center 
105 Oncology (arr.) 

Washington Hospita 

Center staff 
(13 Gastroenterology (5) 
{14 Gastroenterology (arr.) 

V.A. Medical Center 
115 Gastroenterology (arr.) 

Washington Hospital Center 
117 Gastroenterology Carr.) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
118 Gastroenterology (arr.) 

National Naval Medical Center 
119 Gastroenterology (arr.) 

Providence Hospital 
123 Gastroenterology (5) 

130 Hematology (arr.) 

V.A. Medical Center 
{31 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 

140 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 

V.A. Medical Center 
i42 Pulmonary Medicine ( 

Washington Hospital C« 
147 Pulmonary Medicine ( 
151 Rheumatology (5) 
153 Arthritis Carr.) 

Washington Hospital Center 
{54 Pediatric Rheumatology and Orthopaedics (arr.) 

Children's National Medical Center 
155 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 

156 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr 

Holy Cross Hospital 
159 Clinical Nephrology (5) 

160 Renal Medicine (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 


( arr.) 


i) 
„a М 
onferences W ith ҮА 


Center. Interdisciplinary ‹ 


n 


'nter 


л 


91 Renal Medicine 


103 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology 
1] Allergy Clinic (ari 
Walter Reed Army Medical Cent | a: 
172 Private ( Mfice Practice: Allergy Clinic по M Roe ain | 
Combined elective with allergy clinic at Univ 
503 Renal Phy siology (3) 
X International Health (arr.) 


X И inology 
biology and Immu gy 


H 
"lez (Chair) 


“Л Interdisc iplinary Medical Microbiology nfi 
Provides in interdis« plinary йе» nects t fund ntal пис БУ i 
associated liseases by mbining 2 ж " 
lous disease pharmacology, and рай - 
402 Immunology f M s узе ealt I Hs 
The Structure and functior е И 
emphasis on human imt э 1 +. Р 
Mune responses, immunol E ө" et 2 disor re tox / - 
Pathogens flammation and all “ но типе ar : : Р 
Plantation immunity to tumors и je ; | student | 
; Cases Require d course for first-year те | М $ iences Students (2 
“08 Selected Topics in Microbiology for Health P 
і Indamental principles an — —— | 
defense 
Summer Remedial: Mic robiology (8 | 
| 
N 
Xologica] Surgery | 
{ 
"put (Acting Chair) | 
" | | 
ы Clinical ( lerkship in Neurosurgery (3 : 3 р ех папог к; 
ictor to neurosurgery emp сч > fae S ‘ 
38 paS and rudiments of treatment. Fulfills | 
3g» м ШОѕцгрегу 
№. ©йгозигрегу (5) 


33 Vatic mal Naval Medical Center E 
Чаш Neurosurgery | 
RY Ne Чгеп 5 Nation il Medical Center 
h “Urosurgery (arr 
К, Y ashingte Mm He spit 


< Xtramural Neurosur 


Center 


gery Elective (arr.) 


8 
"g i 
nical Neur logy (arr 
I репе in performii he | i eX = 
м | 7 ү t f 1% 
W NOspita ind Clinic patic A [ E ^ Pe 
>i De | | xductior 
Neurologi il symptomatology , - 
proce " 
Шоп With indi ations for neurological { | 
Myela, “©, T 
“Втарһу, evoked potentials, а 
Cor < : 
ы Mies of Neurok wical diseases 
“inicaj 


leur nn BY 


"| hor ng 
95 N amu 
. го, 


п Hospital Cer 
ral Neun 


Ф Ф 2 т т » 
"AA a 


Obstetrics and Gynecology P5 


I.W. Larsen (Interim Chair) 
Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) vg 
(Ж 
Required nedical students. Participation in al )bstetrica and дуп uj 
1 rounds. Eight week f 


lepartmental conferences, and war 


throughout the academy ur. GW. Fairfax, and Holy Cro Hospitals 
'B Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility (ат 

Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr 

Alexandria Hospital 

81 Perinatal Medicine 

82 Gynecologic Oncology ) 
0-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective 


= 


Ophthalmology 


B. Katz (Chair) 


81 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr th 
Examination, d í ind manage nt of a wide variety of oculat n 
imbulatory patients. Empha on conducting à general ophthalm* Ji" 
tion, recognition of abnormal findings, and management f common 
ises. Lectures, rounds, and seminar 
82 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 
National Naval Medical Center 


84 Clinical Ophthalmology 
Martinsburg V.A. Host 

385 Private Office Practice 

92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr 


Orthopaedic Surgery ; E 


R.J. Neviaser (Chair) 


al 
)2 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery pspecid y" 
r ' 1085р“ (її 
nk f tion that will partia If he surgical St n 

н tat of 
‹ Didactic sessior n phy is, X-ray interp iergend , 

men 

h muma if | reconstru tive 1 Wa id periods in €n 


perating 
480 Orthopaedic Surgery 
Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery Elective (arr 


Pathology : E 


D. Karcher (Acting Chair) 


il laboratory scientist. Theory and performance of basi 
Lecture lemonstrauor ind laboratory 
i 119 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Fundamentals еї зой і 
| Lecture course for clinical laboratory science students op* ced |7 
enta I ologic concepts. Serologic and immunologie P” Che 
і i ‹ е irci i Prerequisites Bist 137 am 


N 


nw 


? Clinical № 


£ ramura 


Urinalysis and Body Fluid 


Evaluatie ne 


relation: 


ture I А I 
Clinical Chemistry 
Pring ipie 


Dody f] id 


licrobiology 
p 
Pring ple 


Immun, hemat 


logy 
munol T 
and ic linistrat 7 t - i 
1 Oagulatior 
Clinica] Hematology and Coa 
Tinciples of la T 
numan blood cel 


1 1 
Clinical Immunology 


ree 
Clinical « hemistry Practicum 


VOtatic n thy 


Clinical Microb 
Rotation + І 


Practicum 
“Matology Coagulation, and Urinalvsis 
NOtatioy thr о 
Blood Bank and Serology Practicum (4 
Rotat; n 
ation through the 
: ratory сепсе 
independent Study in Clinical Laborat 
"lensis тад 
licina, 
Pation in se 
юп by petiti 
" 
thology 
Year-ley р ‚ 
"uction t i ( ‚ 
Syr 'Ploms a id ni 
{ [ 
Зе Stud 
"n 
phology tor Health Scie nces Students 
"Cure , " 
Dd fundame, ld : 
Seas Caton 
Princina lise v ^ 
p Ures n HCS ээ 
nt "S i - 
n duction to Basic Laboratory Medicit 
ког Derf 
7 CrTorr , 
in 2 la 
if f 


Op} hai агу. Pr : 
P Mthalmic Pathol RY 
d f У 


urfax Hos * 
l Pathology Elective 


rine Iples of 
“ctures and la 
о t 
Clinical Laboratory Managemen 
Basic concepts of 
Mancia lanagemer fr 
| mar 
‘Man re 


iology Practicum 


6 Surgical Pathology (arr.) ati 
with clinical status ol f 


Evaluation of surgical specimens and corr ition 
Description of gr nd microscopk findings on assigned cases 

298 Autopsy Pathology (art d 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic Corm lation preparatior E 
tocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service University Hospital 

102 Forensic Pathology (агт. ) Y Col! 
Experience in the í {се of the Chief Medical Examiner of the District др | 
bia. Observation of death scene investigator techniques medical leg? ys i 
sies. and related toxicological laboratory analyse ittendance at cout 
participation и the variou inference activities of the agency 

120 Transfusion Medicine (arr orit 


la 
nsultatiofi “р 


Didactic sessions, guided reading assignment clinical с‹ ( 
hench work, and weekly conferences provide strut tured introduction gi 
prim ipk f transfusion medicine ncluding clini al and laboratory ай 
for use of blood component liagnosis, management and prevention © 
transfusion reactions; and basic immunohem tology and blood grouP 


21 Clinical Pathology/Laboratory Medicine (атт. ) Tl 
= | and Best 


microbiology, 


Rotations through clinical chemistry, hematology poratory © 
medi ( ) i bank) laboratories providing guided readings, la for clint 
" ше» s^ 
ence, didactic presentatior veekly conferences ind oppor qe dili 
^ & {С 
onsultation. Basic principi f laboratory technology appliec prit ^ 
[ » ap 
ind management of clinical disorder with special focus on tht apt 


pretation of laboratory data 


Blood Bank and Transfusion Medicine (arr.) e 
11 serv 
fusion medic: 


Participation in consultative activities of a trans yohet 
therapeutic apheresi nvestigation of transfusion reas tions imm ceci 
problems, and component therapy The collection preparation, P 
storage of blood and blood component: Fairfax Hospital " 
501 Selected Topics in Pathology act f path i 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory « xperience їп in aspe “йк 0 
f particular interest t tudents. Student present a report on the r 


800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


Pediatrics 


M.L. Batshaw (Chair) 


4 
] 
Pediatric Clerkship (1 
Required for medical student Full-time « 
T vork in outpatient department 
і ture unica rer ra үс? 
nic 
j lar Fight-week periods throug ut the acade! 


©) 
is Diseases (2 
" ©) 
dicine ОУ, 
oncology ' 
atrics O 


1 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship Infectiot 
2 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship General Me 
63 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship Hematology 


^11 Pe 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Gene ral Pedi 


Holy Ci Hospita 


68 Pediatric HIV Infection larr.) 

69 Pediatric Infectious Disease ‹ onsultation Service (апт. 
Pediatric Urology (ап 

475 Pediatric Surgery (ar 

'6 Pediatric Neurology 
+ Genetics 

179 Pediatric Critical Care (arr 

481 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology 

32 Pediatric Radiology (a 

383 Pediatric Pulmonary Medicine (ап 
Pediatric Hematology/Oncology 

88 Neonatal Medicine (art 


ыа уе E 


^9 Pediatric Cardi logy 

75 Extramural Pediatric Elective (ari 
397 Pediatric Nephrology (arr 

WI Pediatric 
193 Pediatric 
105 Pediatric 


ЖЛ Embryolo 


Otolaryngology 
Rehabilitation Carr.) 
Emergency Room 

gic Basis of Pediatric Surgery 


Vemacology 


\ 
*Chiappinelli (Chair) 


N ( ology 
! Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxicok 


The absorption, distril í l i 
у , Stances Mechanisms of toxic > 
“4 Pharmacok ey (arr 
“quired for second-year mi 
an Interaction of drugs and bio 
we “PY. Prere, uisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201 | 
Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students 
Ug disp. Sitior Aut IK ory 
drugs Psyche pharmacology. A 
Wo, apy toxico 


51 Xtramural Pharmacology Elective | 
“adings in Pharmacology | 
adings dis, ussions. ar t роп. iet i i | 

With one Or more fa t bers in the di | 
«y» Interest | 
© Clinic al Use of Drugs | | 

"ISCussion of the rationa ы f drug ot 

leading and stud 


I$ 
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Summer 
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Remedial: Pharma« logy П 
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I 
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icki (Interim ( hair 
Pay е 
Ne 5 | Prerequisite T Abt Rs i 
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ls 


| 
| 
"t CHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES | 


502 Biomedical Science/Clinical Correlations in Disease (агг. ) j 
An opportunity to research state-of-the-art information w ith respect toa 
disease topic of interest to the student. Etiologic, diagnostic, progn« stic, €f v 
ologic, and therapeutic modalities are appropriate aspects of the selectec M 
matter. The course is useful for students who pursued a medical resear i 
prior to medical school and wish to update their knowledge base in light 
planned clinical training. Evaluation method: 5- to 10-page researc h pape 

800 Summer Remedial: Physiology (6) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences AE 


J.S. Akman (Acting Chair) 


301 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) Jl 
Я chop” 
Required for second-year medical students Mental mechanisms psy cag 

h 

ogy, introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing and be 


sciences in clinical medicine 


302 Clinical Clerkship (10) 


it 
yup 
Required for medical students. Supers ised examination, diagnosis, and ov р 


NE 

and inpatient treatment at University, St. Elizabeths, Children's and УЛ 
mil 

tals and Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute. Case conferences, 7 v 
me 


psychiatric referral, “psychiatric” drugs, and community resources, Wi 
sis on psychiatry in general practice 
379 Inpatient Psychiatry Acting Internship (5) 
Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute 
380 Outpatient Psychiatry and Crisis Intervention (arr.) 
381 Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) 
382 Psychiatric Consultation-Liaison Service (5) 
384 Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 
385 Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 
National Institute of Mental Health 
387 Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 
Children's National Medical Center 
388 Child and Adolescent Psychiatry (arr.) 
Children's National Medical Center 
389 Clinical Geriatric Psychiatry (arr.) 
390—93 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) 
397 Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) 
Chestnut Lodge 
*h, {04 Eating Disorders (arr.) 
{09 Independent Study (arr.) 
800 Summer Remedial: Medical Practice (3) 
801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) 


Radiology E 


B.M. Potter (Interim Chair) 


101 Scan Lab: Abdominal Sonography (1) NT. w 
Pre-clinical training in various aspects of hospital work, including P* пой" 
actions, infection control, medical terminology, etc. Basic abck minat $ 
scanning skills , 

102 Scan Lab: Ob/Gyn Procedures (1) + nasil go 
Basic pelvic scanning skills of the non-gravid female; recognition ^ "^ (© 


raphy of pregnancy, working with videotapes, CD-ROM, and other 


obstetrics imaging 
103 Scan Lab: Vascular Technology Procedures (1) 

Basic vascular sonography and vascular technology skills 
104 Scan Lab: Echocardiography (1) 

Basic echocardiography skills 


> 1 


|? 


F3 


4 


Clinical Echocardiography 1-1 


Supe rvised hel 


examinations 


dures. Prereq 


Radiation Therapy Clinical Practicum (2 
1 fieldwork 


Super Sex 


11511 


€ 


Iwork 


Bain experience in 
agement of patients 
facility, Prerequis 


Rad 


n obse 


in treatu 


i variety 


паегу 


€ 


| 
1—1) 

ng, assisting реп 
Pr practica X 
t planning therapx 
technical methods 
radiation therapy at 


Special Projects Elective for Radiation Therapy Students 
j 


yn ther 


Supervised fieldwork in selected area o 1d 
Cry. Students develop learnir );bjectiw yun 
l'equisite: Rad 100 
Sonography Clinical Practicum I-VI ( 3 
Clinical rotations in diagnostic medical sono St 
sonographic examinations in abdo val, vas | 
ments, Degree students register for redits С! 
Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3 

Ntroduction to properties of nuclei and nucl 
Study of radioactive decay, ionization proce nr 
radionuclides in biology and medicine 
Nuclear Instrumentation | 

ntroduction to radiation detector ed ir nuck 

ing dose calibrators, survey instr f spect et 
SPECT and PET instruments 

Radiopharmaceuticals 

5е5 of radionuclides in medici basic рї es ої 
tor, radiopharmaceutic and their action witl xxn 
Pharmaceuticals using generator Mt 1 clides 


ability 


procurement 


Computer Applications in Nuclear Me dicine Technology 


зе of 


clinic 


1 


orie 


computers in in vivoand in vitroj cedure 
In nuclear nedic ine. Lecture and lab f 
Radiation Therapy Techniques I-II (3-3) 
^ overview of the principles and methods used in 
tion and tre atment, including patient positior and in 
an № radiographic inatomy, and the f lamentals of 1 
“ples of radiation therapy applied to specific or Ogi 
4S method f limiting doses to critical organs and thi 


?hcepts of interaction of radiation with matter. Тес! 
ing including ! concepts of linear source losimet 
Planning Introduction to the etry of electrons 
таба ion detection and safety as applied to radiation tl 
ime distance, and shie Iding 
саш быс ince in Radiation Ther apy Technology 
'uality азе irance procedures, including review of pati 
“quipment inf evaluation of treatment facilities 
se lation Oncology (3 
dy of the etiol ру, epidemiology, and staging of car 
4 Work up, clinic al features, and multimodality tre 
Patient en oncologic sites 
nt Care and Management (2 
MPhasis on р nt care and aseptic techniques as 
мо Fundamental concepts of the dying CESS 
Periences 
metal Approach to Diagnostic 1 Itrasound 
emp} ICtory course open to non-majors. Basics ‹ As 
Sect lasis on applications, ultrasound physics, scannin 
Опа! anatomy for general ultrasound. Prior know 


Preferred but 


not 


re 


tired 
| 


4diation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety 1-П-Ш 


nt 
C I 
nen 


141 


Je 


145 


146 


155 
th 161 


180 


181-8 


Introduction to Physics of Sonography (3) 


Fundamental principles of the physics of two-dimensi nal and Dopplet r 
" 
ind image irtifacts, bioefTects, and instrume" 


raphy: generation ‹ 1 д 
Vascular Sonography (3) 


А | ү 
Fundamentals of duplex ultrasound, with emphasis on he detection o! 9 


Basic $9 


disease affecting the carotids and upper and lower extremities 
techniques and protocols relative to vascular ultrasound 
Abdominal Sonography (3) 


^ "T" 
Abdominal sonography, including anatomy, pathology, scan tec hnique 


signs and symptoms of disea and interpretation of normal and abe 
Obstetric Sonography (3 Т 
Obstetric sonography, including biometry and ultrasound evaluation? 
patholog 

Pelvic Sonography (2) " 
Gynecological ultrasound; anatomy and pathology of the female pelvis 

yf t xlominal and endovaginal sonograms 

High-Resolution Sonography (2) 

High-resolution ultrasound, including sonography of the breast, ! neonati y 
thyroid, testes, and prostate. Innovations in sonography i nstrumenbl? 
ipplications 

Echocardiography (2—3) А 


ardiac anatomy and pathology; protocols and techniques 
hypertensive | 


hemia, aortic disease 


echocardiographic examination. Valvular 


diomyopathy, pericardial 


lisease, ne plas 


devices, transplants, and adult congenital heart disease 


Vascular Technology I-II (3—2) fes 
Vascular technology principles, instrumentation, and hemodyn: mics О 


e p^ 
and cerebrovascular systems. Principles and instrumentation of th 


arterial system. Normal and pathophysiological conditions 

Practice of Sonography (1) ;nost* E 
A senior-level interdisciplinary seminar on the clinical practice ol йай ing’ 
ical som graphy Students analyze case studies of progre ssively incre que 
plexity from the clinical arena. Cases contributed by both f сину 20“ 
from current or recent clinical rotations. May be repeated for cre »dit , 
Radiation Biology (3) E 3% 
Chronic and acute effects of ionizing radiation on cells, tissues Orga ad 


jne 
ules; the human mmu o 


body as a whole. Organic and inorganic mok 
^ o! 
effects of radiation on pregnancy and the relative radi sensitivity 


ing embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation i 
qm. 

Comparative Imaging (2) ys Lu 

Senior seminar in which students participate in comparative апа! Jesl 


obtained in various diagnostic modalities, e.g., planar radiogr? phy, 
icine, MRI, CT, and sonography 
Multiplanar Sectional Anatomy (3) 


The three-dimensional relationship of anatomical structures * 
studie 


resonance їп 


coronal, and 


iges. The anatomy of all major systems are 
axial imaging planes 
Computer Applications in Radiology (3) 


ations of the digital соп 


Administrative and clinical ay 
emphasis on the design, procurement and implementation! 
А nage! 


in team projects involving ope rational ma 


haset 
і paper, and prepare a Class | resentation 
Mammography for Radiologic Technologists (3) « for UY 
n > ye 
Basic physics, anatomy, positioning, and quality assurance tof ппою#* 
enced radiologic technologist or the novice mamn ography = 
depth mammography concepts 
) 
Physics of Diagnostic Radiology (3-3 reraction os 
nm > дї 
Mechanisms in the production of X-rays and X-ray circuits. If s "t 


Пиогоѕсоріс ic 
| magn 


screens 


tion with matter. Beam restrictors, gr 


puterized tomography, mammography iltrasound, an 


imaging. Prerequis 1 130 


PAURA DEAL 


'53 Quality Control in X-Ray Imaging 


Laboraton urse. Experien f t sur e tes к че 
roon ems: X-rav genet А за tube time SCO 
Sonventi [ і 
i 
and evaluating « ' еп! t DI er 
OF instructor 
'5* Fundamentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging 
Introduction to magnetic resonance imaging uding ү 
| Ing principles, equipm« ‹ ig I 
| ance, image interpretatior il tect 
t 1 t Р if i t e 
echni il development Prern ‹ е vea 
Жу. 
% Senior Project 1-Ш (1 eacl 
Over three semest | 
data, and writ: aper of pul habl ulity. S ents wort eams 
| link il rotation 
| 19 " 
» Sonography Registry Review ) v 
19 
l Special Projects in Radiology ( 
For radi $ ler A | ) t T t « = 
topic in radi А tra A У 
| 
е taken f 
| 
2 Senior Pre ject 
Publishahle jualitv or геч hora trative tor T ‹ 
„„ “NCES ог healt | 
X: Radiologic Resource Management Project | 
widualized jm nce ey A “ке е гап re г. А | 
related field. designe the st ent pI t у ‹ í | 
« Written report ind oral presentat t a student semir | 
Seminar Applied Ultrasound Physics ( | 
Senior seminar for the studv of instrumentation and phys ‘ 
Others wit 
5 Ad ta | 
| vanced Abdominal Sonography ' | 
) е ‹ T the | I ( | 
ї abe inal path« ev. For ser © 
i һу pr eran pen t t t X 
ү 
Se x 
“Minar: Obstetrics & Gynecologic Sonography TES | 
*Dper-level seminar in the study of principles a ractic 2 
agnosis of obste м 
еп á ; | 
паз In the sonography pros г ] аа MN 
I А s 
vanced Vascular Technology (1 i í I T 
Advanced tudv of concent T igno: { Ы p 
"n Idents in н o hy í , е T « [ | 
? Ady : 
k anced Echo ardiography ( | | 
“NOr semir Д z А : А e nog с S 
"-Ilninar [| [ i eT ( 
Pathology Sy ede iib. cm $e р 
Or p : 
à A) Others with sp« vermis ' 
Adyga . 
m ced l'opics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
5: PICS include generatior 
“ONS p А 
н 5, I Mating fra 1е ana 
On chem; 
Ш 1 ( t 
со] 
US, magne x , 
harn ‹ 
383 c, MON Iannino I » te Р { 
ir y 
395 к. ica] Radiology 
à Uclear ~ 
5i аг Medicine 


4i 
387 с diation O 
у) ча SPecialty 


(5 ramur 
* Intr 


ncology 
Diagnostic Radiology 
ll Radiology Elective 


Li 
Xluction to Chest Radiology 


th 


Surgery 


p. 


J.M. Giordano (Chair) 


303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 4 
Required for medical students. Eight weeks at GW Hospital and Walter Ret 
Medical Center 

351 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
2 Otolaryngology (ап 
National Naval Medical Center 
353 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) 
376 Advanced Surgery (5) 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) 
Washington Hospital Center 
380 General Surgery and Surgical Oncology (5) 
384 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) 
385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr.) 
GW Hospital and Children's National Medical Center 

390-95 Extramural Surgery Elective (агг. ) 

100 Special Programs (arr.) 
Special elective developed in consultation with department fac ulty 

i01 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 

102 Burns (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 

i03 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) 

105 Hand Surgery Clinic/Research (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

i06 Plastic Surgery Clinic/Research (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


Urology 
M.J. Manyak (Acting Chair) 


302 Clinical Clerkship (3) 
The clerkship will partially fulfill the surgical subspec ialty гес 


, juirement 
tion of urologic conditions and procedures for di 


t M 
eame? 
ate 


„ading 


collateral re 


gic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surg 


stall conference 


90-92 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) 


|fac ыы | 
«Шу and Staff of Instruction 


he | t } FA { ne n 
ы lollowing list represents the full-time faculty of the Scho« f Medi те à 
Sciences as of March 2000. Only primary itments are show! 
lo 
n Mathison Abell, Visiting Instructor in Surger) 
,, Aul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacol 74! 
А. 1962 
Urge " г 4 
5 Acs Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
ues Associate Pr 
аупе Adirim, Assistant Professor of Pedi $ 
85, Brande I (Pl Юн 1 
Sh . 
| Ba hannon Adkins, Associate Professor Surger) 
[Jus David етшу of Non | 
| Day Id Ahlgren, Professor of Medicine 
7 Scott Актап, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
шү to 
Albright, Professor of Microbiol yy and Immunolog) 
of 
2, East ew. M 


Erin 


iu 
: Mustone 
* 1976 


Alexander. Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 


Provide | М.Р.Н. 198 ge № 


че №, 


dia Alexander, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol 
i 1989 4 
C, 26, Ur ] f V M ` 
"endler 

A 1975 


on Alexander Assistant Professor of Surgery 
1 
ersitv of South Calif M 


Ea. : 
IB n, ly Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


" | 1 Ain S) 
Associate Pri fessor of Surgery 

ne , t, En \ t М.І i 

) nigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Tey | tute of M 

М i 

M, Anders. n, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and Critical Gan 
» dicing 4 -— ’ 

A 1966, King € : 

Nesse & Colleg м. ] I 

Lisette 


Angiolillo, Assistant Professor of Pediatri 
= [ CT м $ 


Arabian Assistant Professor of Medicine 
j tor 


"d Yl, : M 
vy “апа / ^ 
has 1973 ¢ Arce Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
th { ly ' 
ony ¢ 1 
je 
n 198] Maid Arcenas, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
n M.D. 1 
en Paul 


B C» 1 


August Professor of Pediatrics 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


College. M I 


( f f Hi str , неси? 
“Mian, Associate Research Professor Biocbemistry апа Moiecu 


^D. bi Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular D g) 
ГУ < e X 


Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and Critical Care 


e. aft 


{ 


h 


HOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Werner Franklin Barth, Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Susanne I Bathgate Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B 1981, University of California, Irvine; M.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Mark Levitt Batshaw AK саға of Pediatrics 
В.А. 1% Universit f Pe ylvania; M.D. 1 1, University of Chicag 
Eliel Bavever Assoc tate Prefect of Pediatrics 
M.B B Un 973. 1 uversit f Witwatersrand, Sout! Africa 
Kenneth Louis Becker Profe ssor of Medicine p, 
B.A. 1952, University Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963 Univ 


Minnesota 
Matthew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and Criti 
Medicine 
B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1974, Duke University 
Richard Bruce Becker, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and € vitical Cate 
Medicine 
3.A. 1981, M.D. 1985, Univers 
Stanley David Beder, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
J.A. 1973, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1976, Ohio State University 


Michael J. Bell, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


cal Сай 


ty of Virginia; M.B.A. 1998, George Washington 1 niversity 


B.S. 1987, Cornell University; M.D. 1991, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
A. Barry Belman, Professor of Urology 
З.А. 1960, University of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
Debra Ann Benat yr, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1980, University of Georgia; M.D. 1984, Medical College of Georgia Y 
E dicit 


Lavern Bentt, Assistant Р -rofessor of Anesthesiology and Critical Care Ме 


3A. 1982, Atlantic Union College; M.D. 1987, Stanford University 
Patricia E. Berg, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
John Torrey Berger, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1985, University of Virginia; M.A. 1989, Washington University 
Kaaren Marie Nyhus Bergquist, Assistant Professor of Radiology 


B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire; M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve 


Susan J Berman, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


University 


B.S. 1986, ‹ University; M.D. 1991, New York University JM m d 
Jerald Jack Ben rnstein, Researcb Professor of Pbysiology and Е xperimentdr © а 
В.А. 19 City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, 1 nivers 


Michigar T 4 
стар. " „thesi jog 


Michael Joseph Berrigan, Seymore Alpert Associate Professor of Ат 


Critical Care Medicine мр m. 
B.S. 1974, Niagara University; Ph.D. 1982, State University of New York at Buffalo 
George Washington University 
Steven A. Bielamowicz, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1984, M.D. 1988, Baylor University 


М; arybe а Bigley Assistan {Р rofe ssor of Health Care Sciences 


3 80, Salve Regina University; M.S.N. 1990, George Mason University 
Ве njamin ( ап Bl: att, issociate Professor of Medicine =| vi? 
B.A E ifts University; M.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, Medical College 
Virgir Commonwealth University 
Douglas Alan Boenning, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1973, Johns Hopk University; M.D. 1977, University of Marylan p 
Ronald Carl Bohn Ass ciate Professor of Anatomy and ‹ ell Biology P york 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pe yivania State University Ph.D. 1979, State University ОГ 
™ ent 1 Уу À 1 
Andrew Michael Bonwit, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics $ 
В.А ә Rutge rsity, Camden; M.D. 1991, Brown University 4 
Marie Leslie Borum poi iate Professor of Medicine , yashi" 
B.A. 1980, Princeton University; M.D. 1985, Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1995, Geon 


Juan P. Bosch, Professor of Medicine 
ураа на s 


Bernard Bouscarel, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 


France 


B.S. 1980, M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1985, D.Sc. 1995, University of Toulouse 


Michael John Boy: ijian issistant Professor of Surge "y 
B.A 72, Wesleyar ersity; M.D. 1976, New York Univer 


Vae] J. Brennan. Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and Critical Can 
Medicine 


1983, B A 83. Univer {М у MD " f M 
Brynelson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
CN ccidental t e M.I 9 George W 
‚ш, Isabella Bulas, Associate Professor of Radiol 
ток 
Lehigh t M.D. 19 M ( T i 


T 
E leci No 
1»! Hales Burgess, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biol 


" 5, Ph.D 8]. 1 ersitv of V | 
E aN reen Callaghan, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
1988, City Universit f New rk. City í ege: M А M 
uela 4 Ann ( ampbe ‘ll. Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Вера ral Sciences 
790, М.А. 1981, Indiana State Unive M.D ‘ 
Michael Campos Professor of Ped $ 
My MA. 19 Ph.D " э. СЫМ - 
wi James ‹ аршу, Rizzoli Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery) 
1975 M.D. 198 TOMAS f V 
а G N 
A “reta Carlson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
1982, Swart M.D. 1987. Harva чм \ 
sity 
5 Mul aney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology and Experimental Medicine 
3.5, 1958, M.S I Y's 95. ! 
Sella a ; , 
A i Decena ( astro Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Philippir ‚ Y, 64 M 


$ lael Chamberlain Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
ls. 990, Ren Б dos 


Ме sselaer "HÀ rit € 


є 
А ус Mei ( ahi in, Associate Professor of Pediatrics | 
wd 1 

Nive f Ore Ph.D. 1 St 
Ma Sa у 
В ү luja ( hi indra, Professor of Path 
| 
iy l “4 ‚ | 
SK i e 
Roberta | Chaney issistant Professor of Pediatrics 
/4, Un мем м on M i [ 
"ne Mis River ( Í Rive ‹ LD \ . g . ^s | 
| M па ( hatoor Koch. Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviorai Sciences | 
M Heidelberg Unis s 

| хе ( е 
"A. 1983 hen B, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics | 
KAY Ct ^. 1986, M.P.H. 1991, Unive | 
"S е ng Professor of Medicine | 

MD | 
ї Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Ho i 
( 
| he: "Ster Assistan t Professor of Surgery | 
Кер Va derbilt | " 
Mt A Р 
Ма Смар pinelli, Lowey Professor of Basic Science and Professor 
mac cology 
g 
3, Boston 1 LN D 
hi: | 1 Cell Bi 
Sa iramello issistant Professor of Anatomy and Cell Biology | i 
Ai ч M 
Assoc, late Professor of Anesthesiology and Critical Care Medicine | 
' f 14 " ' 
Assoc late Professor of Surgeri 
i 
. ning Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and Critical Care 
St ^ 
Assistant Professor of Neurology 
Li : f g 1 
ipte ° 
| ‚Оп Cobbs Issociate Professor of Health ‹ e Sciences 
An Соф o ege: МІ X 
XR gton Assistant Professor f Pediatri 
? Q , , 
Nan 2/2, ( Бе n Pri fessor of Neurological Surgery 


len ¢ I 
A 19» Ogen 


issistant Professor of Pediatri 
Me ] 


*h, 


Allen Louis Ginsberg, Professor of Medicine 


B.A 62, Princet l vt M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Joseph Martin Giordano Louis B. Saltz булат of Surge "y 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 
Benjamin Alan Gitterman issociate Professor of Pediatric $ 
B.S. 1972, ‹ niversity of New York, City College; M.D. 1976, State University of New 
Allen Martin Glasgow, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S 63, Hampden-Sydney ‹ ege; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
J. Penny Glass, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 19 Auburn University; M.A. 1977, University of West Florida; Ph.D. 1985, George 


Washington University 
William Jay Goldberg, Assistant Research Professor of Physiology and 
Experimental Medicine 


B.S. 1974, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; Ph.D. 1981, О! State University 
Ellen Anne Goldmuntz, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

ВА 1979, Yale University; Ph.D. 1986, M.D. 1986, Yeshiva University 

n L Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

B.S ) Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 
David Jo he Goodenough, Professor of Radiology 

B.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of Chicago 
Katherine Hale Goodrich, Assistant Professor of Medicine 

B.S 91, Rhodes < ege; M.D. 1995, Louisiana State University 


Fred M Gordin, Professor of Medicine 
iver M.D. 1977, Cornell University 


Nancy R. Greenawald, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 


B.S. 1 I * M 


gar 


B.S. 1979 niversity of Pennsylvania; M.B.A. 1986, Loyola College 
Larrie Warren Greenberg, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1961, University of Toledo; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
James Гат nt Griffith, Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
B.S Mississippi College; M.D. 1976, M.S. 1979, University f Mississippi 
John Henry Grossm: in III, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology „А 
В.А ‹ M.D 1, Universit f Rochester; Ph.D. 1981, M.P.H. 1995, George Washing 


Mark Frances Guagliardo, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics 


X 
rsity © 
$ 77. Southeastern 1 ina University: B.A. 1977. M.A. 1980. Ph.D. 1982 Universit 


J hn Gregory Guccion, Associate Professor of Patbok 24 


A AI n Carr versity; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Stephe n Flac k Gunther Professor of T má Surgery) 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Albany Medical College of Union University 
Jian-Zhong Guo, Assistant Re search I rofe ssor of Pharmacology | una 
M.D 87, 5 ii Med University, China; Ph.D. 1995, Tokyo Medical and Denta 
Tenagne W Н: aile Mariam Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.A. 1983, M.D 88, Dartı ith College 
Tim С. Hales, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S 86, London 1 ersity; Ph.D. 1989, University of Dundee, Scotlar 
Linda Anne Hallman, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics = 
B.S. 1980, University of Pittsburgh; D.D.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1988, University of Marylan Medici 
, >’ ? j 
Raafat Samy Hannallah Professor of Anesthesiology and ‹ ritical Care 
M.B., B. н ( versity, Egypt 
Le nid is A  Harisi idis Profe ssor of Radiology 
Bre "is Dale Harris Assistant P «03 ssor of Medicine 
B.S., ( versity of New York, City College; M.D. 1975, Cornell University 
yllis L. Harris, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
S. 1976, M.D. 1981, University of Kentucky 
Gary Edwin Hartman, Professor of Surgery 
B.A M.D i, University of Wisconsir ой 
Beth Hartog Assistant F rofessor of Obste trics and Gynecology " Medic? 
А 81, Whe College: M.S. 1986. Columbia University; M.D. 1991 New YO 
Susan Marie Hasselquist Assistant P ^ is ssor of Medicine 
B.S i. M.D. 1978. Uni f Wisconsi 
Christian ‹ Hi aude nse hild P rofessor "of Pathology 
M.D 69, 1 rsity of Basel, Switzerl d 
ise | Medicine 


Yolanda ‹ em Haywood, Associate Professor of Emergency 
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B.A. 1974, M.D. 1986, Howard University: B.S. 1981. George Washingtor Unive 
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BS х MS І " iN { ] 
B і М I D M ` \ . : il ( an 
Dina Emile Soliman, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and СПС 
Medicine 
M.B., В. a | х [ 
(50) 
arbara Апп Soniat, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences ; Univ? 
B.A 2, St. Edw MSN wW H ph.D. 199 
i p 
| Stephanie Barr Soofer, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
I В.А. 1986, Washington University; М.І 
Eva Maria Sorenson, Assistant Research Professor of Ррағтасон к) 


В.А. 1981, W gton 1 ersity; Ph.I 
Samuel Vincent Spagnolo, Professor of Medicine 
YA. 1961, Washingtor fi M 


"iheth 
th Allen Steadman. Assistant Professor of Medicine 


"- 

| Alan stein, Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
В МР 
п "OW I 

Ondale 
iael S, 
з ean Ste mpel issistant Professor of Medicine 
kin An Un t M )PM , 1 ( r f Pox M 
y Ar Г е ol 

м nn stepp, Associate Professor of Anatomy and Cell Biology 

ч © A 


tid. Sim 
(Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
меу о 
| 9 j | 
ela с 

| 1 Cales Stuart 
А М.А. 197$ ; 
ГАН, Sh al 

уо ЧСКеу, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


trickland, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


issociate Professor of Pediatrics 


A 1 s Y < 


land, Assistant Professor of Ррағгтасоіору 


Аф 
Odulrahim l'abbara. Professor of Medicine 


9, М.р), 1982 A 
40 1 » t \ 
l5 log abbara issociate Professor of Pathol 
" MI ) 
i Teac h Assistant Professor of Pediatric c 
і, Ya 


AF. Te 
} Я Ге nder Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
b. Niversit í í nii 
tD r у MT 
` wh 
g Sten, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


eel David The — ty or Bull | 
1976 4 d Thomas issistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
inicaj у ^5 Agricult d Me ty; MS 8 e View Agricult | 
"V 4 “al Ver « | 
чак 1 How Univ 
А 1955 rhe MpPson, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics | 
thia loy Ti nson College: М.А 
dew T 
A 1955, ^. AUT, ASSOC iate Professor of Pediatrics i 
З н А | 
^ ly of 4 ego; M.S Кш S 
an T ll CX H t i 
т Уе 
lj m t Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
| 


Associate Professor of Ortbopaedic Surgen 


"van ) › y i 
C T wbin Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 


FS) 1 mou 
fessor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences | i 


f Pediatrics 


М‹ 


ее м 
ech 
CM Sout} Curley Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
ne ern | ^ ; 


Assistant Professor are Sciences 


Bly M 
M 
? in Vox 
i Ya & ( шы thees issistant Professor / Medicine 


Professor of Biochemistry and M 
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Vijay Mohan Varma, Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1958, All India Institute of Medical Sciences; M.B., B.Sc. 1963, Osmania University 
Susan Thomas Verghese, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and ‹ ritical 
Medicine 
M.B.. B.Sc. 1974, Christian Medical College, Ind 
Gilbert Vezina, Associate Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1983, McGill University, Canada 
Patricia Joan Villani, Assistant - arch Professor of Health Care Sciences | 


Indi 


1.A. 1964, Rutgers University; M.P.A. 1977, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1991, University of M 
Colorado 

Mohan Viswanathan, Assistant Researcb Professor of Pediatrics % 
3.5. 1971, M.S. 1973, University of Kerala, India; M.S. 1978, Si n Fraser University Ph.D 
niversity of Guelph, Canada 

T. Robert Vu, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
3.5. 1988, University of Maryland; M.D. 1992, University of Maryland, Baltimore 

Robert George Wadleigh, Assistant Professor of Medicine м? 
3.5. 1966, University of the District of Columbia; М.5. 1971, George Washington 1 niversity 
975, Howard University 

Ann Elizabeth Wagner, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics gP 
B.A. 1976, University of S uth Maine; M.Ed. 1979, University of New Hampshire; M.A- 1 

1991, Michigan State University 

Glenn Antho my Walker, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State Universit 

Raymond John Walsh, Professor of Anatomy and Cell Biok 2) 
3.5. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 

Richard James Warchol, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
3.А. 1967, Millikin University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 4s 

Susan Lisa Warren, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie^ 
3.A. 1981, M.D. 1986, Brown University 

Alan Gary Wasserman, Eugene Meyer Professor oj Medi. ine " 


B.A. 1969, Rutgers University; M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Ur sity [М 
Don Wayne Watkins, Assocíate Professor of Physiolc yey and E: xperimental MO 


3.5. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsit 


William Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1962, University of Maryland её 
Karen Louise Weihs, yeu — Professor of Psychiatry and Behav: ioral Sc" 
З.А. 1975, University of № rn lowa; M.D. 1979, University of lowa 
Arthur Weinstein, Profewor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, University of Toronto, Canada 
Steven L. Weinstein, Associate P vofessor of Neurology 
B.A. 1970, University of Rochester, M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson University 
Ira Paul Weiss, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse 1 niversity 
Mark Irwin Weissman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1973. Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1975, Thomas Jefferson Unive „=. Medici 


Leila Greiss Welborn, Professor of Anesthesiology and Critical € are i 
M.B.. B.Ch. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt 
Linda Louise Werling, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 


Jon Charles White, Associate Professor of Surge ry 


B.S. 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1980, Dartmouth « eux 
Patience Haydock White, Professor of Medicine dit 
B.A. 1970, Vassar College; M.S. 1972, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1974 Harvard Unive” 
Bernhard Louis Wiedermann, Associate Professor of Pediatrics Р) 
B.A. 1975, Rice University; M.D. 1978, Baylor University г", 


are 
Anne Marguerite Wilkinson, Associate Research Professor of Health o үй 


B.A. 1973, California State University, Humboldt; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1988, Portlan® 

Shawna C. Willey, Assistant Professor of Surgery " 
B.S. 1978, Iowa State University; M.D. 1982, University of Iowa dicine" 

John Franklin Williams, Jr., Bloedorn Professor of Administrative Met 
Professor of Anestbesiology and Critical Care Medicine 1075, YF 
B.A 70, Boston University; M.Sc. 1973, London Schox f I cs; M.P.H - 
University; M.D. 1979, Ed.D. 1996, George Washington University 

Mark S. Williams, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology of Michi 


D. 1991 University 


B.S. 1984, State University of New York at Stony Brook; Р! 


vi : 
1l Craig Williams, Visiting Instructor in Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
= 1990. American Ur гөйү: MI 994. Medi College of Virginia of Virginia ‹ et 
Diversity 


ien Hugh Williams, Associate Re. search Profe. ssor of Pharmacology 


il 1982, University of Brist England: Ph.I RI iversitv of I 
I Am Rosser Wilson, P rose ssor of Surgery 
le^ ?90, Yale University; M.D. 1964, Col University 
| А. Winkles Assocíate ОР, of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
m 1977, Univer tv of Delaware; Ph.D. 1983, University of Virg 
: B Winn, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
as Ho 3.5, 1987, University of California, Irvine; M.D. 1992, George Wa g ї 5 
А =, ага Wise, issociate Profe ssor of Pediatrics 
lur id Du Adelphi University; М.А. 1965, Ph.D. 19 согде Washington University 
Jubrow Wi |! Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
/ Smith College; M.D Yale University 
Woodward-Murray, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Wellesley ( Шере; M.D. 1978, Bostor ereit 


Wright, Assistant Professor of ediatri $ 
niversity; M.D. 1983, University of New |} sey 
Ph.D. 1% Us гай " 


са! ( ege, China t 


ay Кем Assistant Professor of Ane sthe siology and Critical Care 


Ca niversity of Texas; M.D. 1993, Texas Techs — 
| Re 
| Habib Zalzal, Professor of Surgery 
1 1975 M.D. 197 I е | aia PC 
Am Americar hiversity of Beirut, Le 
old Zeller, Assistant I rofessor of Pathology | 
ы Columbia Ur versity: M.D. 1964 New York Medical ‹ x 
| ay istant Professor of Anatomy and Cell Biolog) | 
Udan University, China: M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1988. Colum Unive у | 
ioe Zimmerman, Professor of Ane stbe siology and Critical Care Medicine | 
к! uVersitv of № T MD " ze Washinaton University 
WA harle fary [ 1 + | 
"3. 1965. ү, es Zook Professor of Pathology 
^ DVM 1963. Colorado State 1 : | 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bach 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of S« ience (В.9/ 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic ? 

(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Mast 
Science in Computational Sciences (M.S.C.S.), Master of Science ш 
Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (М.РЫІ.), Doctor of phil 

(Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in ной 


ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), anc 
Medicine (M.D.) 
Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor € 
Science (S.].D.) 

vil” 


ju 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Ci pi 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.9 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Ba« helor of Scit б 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Me hanical Eng yl 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) (B.S.[S.E.]); 1 - 
Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master T. 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor ? 
(D.Sc.) ish 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of A od 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) mi 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy os 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy inis 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Adm yis 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science шб 
Management (M.S.A.M.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), ^ "n ү 
ence in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), Master of Sce ТА)” 
ect Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Administration % * 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) T y 
(B.A.), Mast 
Р.Р.) MP 
pr (BS gr 
School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Sieny Нев! ji 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master оо 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Servicess 


(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts 
(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (M.I. 
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The George 


As a founding member of the Association of American Law Schools 
bylaws; 


Washington University Law School subscribes to that Association 5 í 
0 
including the following statements: “A member school shall provide equality 


> е 

opportunity in legal education for all persons, including faculty and employe 
ic- 

with respect to hiring, continuation, promotion and tenure, applicants for admi 
"d n 

sion, enrolled students, and graduates, without discrimination or segregati 


| : dis 
on the ground of race, color, religion, national origin, sex, age, handicap Of * fi 
Mt, 
ability, or sexual orientation. A member school shall seek to have a faculty, sté 
and student body which are diverse with respect to race, color, and sex | 


| the 
Ihe University reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and 


iia 
А х ble, 
academic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessary or desira 


giving advance notice of change when possible 


Ee — 


Con 


Ра; e 


OR 


i 
5 The George Washington University Law S hool 


tents 


Academic Calendar 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission 


Degree Requirements 


Academic Regulations 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master's Degree Programs 


l6 Graduate Programs 
The Master of Laws Degree 


99 


) 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 
Fees and Financial Regulations 


Financial Aid 
Awards 


General Information 
Day and Evening Classes 


Summer Session 


Registration 


Graduation Requirements 


Transcripts of Rec rd 


Policy on Academic Integrity 
Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


Publications 
Skills Be yards 


Law Student Organizations 


Facilities and Services 


The Law School 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


Career Development 


Continuing Legal Education 


Housing 
Food Service 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


Ihe Charles I 


Smith Center 


Student Health Service 
Disability Support Services 


University Regulations 


Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Program 
Career Planning and Course Selection 


Practice Areas 


Course Descriptions 


Alphabetical List of Courses 


The University 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


Officers of Administration 
Alumni Associations 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Index 


The Academic Calendar 2000—2001 


2000 Fall Semester 


1ugust 18—20 


1ugust 21 


1ugust 28 
September 4 
Sebtember 8 


October 9 


November 21 
November 22-24 
November 30 


December 1, 4-5 
December 6 19 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 


Classes begin =, 
Application for January 30 graduation due in Records Office 
Last day of Drop/Add 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.].D. dissertations of candidates for January 30 graduation 
due 

Constructive Friday (all Friday classes meet) 

Thanksgiving recess 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading day or snow day 

Examination period 


2001 Spring Semester 


January 8 


January 15 
January 16 
January 26 


February 19 
March 12-16 


April 24 


{рїї 25-27 
| April 30-May 11 
May 2 


)7 


Classes begin 

Application for May graduation due in Records Office 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 

Last day of Drop/Add 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.J.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation due 
President's Day (holiday) 

opring recess 

Constructive Monday (all Monday classes meet) 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period or snow days 

Examination period 

Commencement 


The George Washington University Law School 


History 


Ihe George Washington University Law School, the dest law s« e Dis 
trict of Columbia. was established in 1865 with a formal program Of two years о 
Study, This was largely through the efforts of the Reverend Whitefield Sams: 
President of Columbian Colle whose action resulted in the pt ise of a sep 
iate building for holding lasses. The building had be sed [Trinity 
Church. of which Francis Scott Key had been Sen M ‹ [t 5 еа by 
Ше Law School until 1884 

Sixty grad iates, from 22 of the then 37 states, recen | degrees in 18 7. The 
School continued to have a student body and a tac iat reflected the fact that 
а Was at the seat of our nation's government. Supreme «ои сез David J 
Stewer and John Marshall Harlan were among tne p \ nbers C 
bench and bar who were on the faculty 

In 1877. one vear after the first such program was adopted и he United States 
the Law School instituted a course leading to the degree ol Maste f Laws. In 
1898 the course of instruction for the degre Bachelo Laws was extended 
0 three vears. The Law School took part in 190 in the organization of the Ass 


ation of American Law Schools 


In the past quarter-century the Law *x hool expanded its cours id semina 
Offerings with consideration of the needs of ind g ite students 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 194 n 1946, the Law 
School began accepting foreign attorneys into specially designated programs 
Oday. lawvers from other countries are accepted int the Master of Laws progra 
In 1954. the National University School of Law which had held an important 
Place in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by 
he Ge гре Washington University Law S hool 
Since 1954 special programs о! idvanced studi we enriche 
Curriculum. At present these include Environmental Law; Intellect 
aw: International and Comparative Law; Government Procurenx 
itigation and Dispute Resolution. These spec ial programs reflec 
Public law for which the Law School is well known. Ad ical law 
Program has been developed that is the equa ОЇ у Si ux 
on 
Location in the Nation’s Capital 
Of Spec ial significance 15 the location of the I School in à i 1 of the tte 
nation’s capital, the focal point of the law in action both U.S. and inte na 
the work of the school goes on in this environment ting que oppor 
unity for observation and study of federal. agencies idicial, legislative, anc 
Idministrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court ff the United States, Ux i 
lederal trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, anc federal courts о! 
‘Special jurisdictic jn. such as the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal ¢ 
uit, the United States Tax Court, and the United States Court ol Appeals for the 
Armed Forces. Current federal legislation can | і as it is considered by 
Congressional committees and as it comes ир! the floors ‹ e House 
Of Representatives and the Senate. With respect to the teder ninistrative age 
S f SI \ nd 


\ J | t | 
ies, students here іп Washington have matchk 
Observation. They can attend informal and fort ial hearings of t 
Сап obtain from the docket sections complete rec: 


lon in specific cases Illustrative of such federal agencies are 


I ? t t t " n! 

herce Commission in the field of transportation; the 1 
in the field of trade regulation; the Securities and Ex hange С 
the National Labor Relations Board 


ederai 


fle 
leld of security issues and corporate finance 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOI 


: » i e 
in the field of labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office In th 


field of patent law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of wate! 
natural gas, and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission n 
the field of radio and television 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the excep 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various depart 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters of nation? 
and international organizations. The notable library of the Carnegie Foundation ДУ 
International Peace has been acquired by The George Washington 1 niversity 1! 
use by research students in international and comparative law 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the 
the community, which in the case of The George Washington University 
School is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study S 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service or Р 
tice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the student 


life of 
Law 


plans to practice 


Objectives 
;eds 


[he purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women to meet the пе л 
ung 


of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research and Wr! 


in the law. The Law School does not emphasize any particular geographic area in 
its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to practice law in any part ol the 
country. The Law School seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and bar 
ied curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialize 
instructors; an extensive clinical law program in which students learn legal skills 
by actual practice; five law journals that specialize in public law, environment? 
law, intellectual property law, government contracts law, and international law; 


: , : А ate leve 
trial practice; participation in both intra- and interscholastic trial and appellate le 
асцуше?, 


inuing 
ortu- 
iting 


moot court competitions; a series of student professional co-curricular 
studies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for U.S. students; a conti 
legal education program for members of the bar, providing them with opP 
nities for course work within the curriculum; and scholarly research and Wf 
in the law. 


Student Body 


s E J : ely 

[he Law School has a total enrollment of about 1,650 students. Approximat re 
а 

1.200 students аге in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree and А v 
§ О 


enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 200 students, many 
abroad, are enrolled in graduate law degree programs 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 
| 
lo be considered for admission as a candidate for the Turis Doctor degree, an 


1 | hrec 
legree aw ded уу а regionally acc reanea col 


applicant must have a bachelor's c 
Law School Admission Test (LSAI 


lege or university and must have taken the 
Within the past three years l'here are no inflexible standards f 
are there minimum grade-point averages О! LSAT scores. However, 
undergraduate records and LSAT scores indicate a | 
law study are in a favored position. Other factors in the а‹ 
ident's major 


Sonal achievements, and letters of rec ymmendation, if submitted. The Law Sc hool 


and ge graphical diversity 


›г admission, nor 


students w hose 


igh probability of success in 


Imission decision include 


ind trend in grades, per 


the undergraduate school attended, the st 


450 seeks social, ethnic, cultural in its student body 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from 
the Law School's Admissions Office or from Law services Box 2001, Newtown 
Pennsvlvania 18940. The test is administered various centers in the 
3 ire usually in October, December, Fe 
aw Services al lea 


United 
ates. Testing dates : sbruary, and June. Com 


Die 
pleted application forms must be received by I st one month 


| 
Defore the date of the test 


Admission 
Beginning students are admitted only at the Because 

a rolling basis, applicants are urged to submit 
ff the March 1 dead 
Admission Test should be taken no latet th: 


ned to the Office 


» start of the fall semestet 


Admission decisions are made on 


application forms and complete ¢ redentials well in advance « 


line. This means that the Law School 
December Application forms are available at and should be retu 
9f Admissions, The George Washington University Law School, Washington, D. 


40052. 


The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
(ISDAS) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser- 
Vices, A transcript from each college or university attended should then be sent 
directly to LSDAS, Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. The LSDAS will 


analyze the transc ript(s) and send a copy to this law sc hool and ot 
1 ptance, to submit directly 


à report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon acce 
transcript showing evidence of tl 


hers that « yrdered 


to the Law School a final official e receipt of a 


bachelor's degree 


Advanced Standing (Transfer Students) 


ff places is available for students who wish to transfer to the 


at a law scho: 1 accredited 
be applied 


À limited number « 
"ik School after completing one yeat of legal studies 
y the American Bar Association. A maximum of 28 credit hours may 
to the Law School's degree requirements. The primary factor considered in an 
admission decision is the student's first-year performance No applicant will be 
to return in good standing to a previ yusly 


accepted for transfer who is ineligible 
to the Law School 


Transfer students may apply for admission 


attended law school 
The deadlines for submission of transfer 


for either the fall or spring semester 
applications are July 1 for the fall semester December 


1 for the spring semester 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


uates of foreign law schools who w ish to prepare for law 


А limited number of grad 
uris Doctor program. А stu 


Practice in the United States may be admitted to the J 
28 credit hours of course work at this law 


dent in this program who completes 
X 2.0 or above may petition the Academic 


School] with a grade-point average « 


Atm 


Ae 


l- 
Scholarship Committee to be granted 28 hours of advanced standing for law stut 


ies outside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degree in two years. A student whose 
average is below 2.0 after taking 28 hours of course work must complete the fu 
J.D. program, which requires 84 hours of course work 

Students will be admitted to this program onlv at the start of the fall semester 
The deadline for application materials is March 1, but applicants are encourage 


to submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 
an ABA 


^ law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at 
approved law school may be admitted to the Law 5‹ hool as an unclassified stu" 
dent and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply fot 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester. Admission will 
be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application materials afe 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and May 18 tor 


the summer session 


Full- and Part-Time Programs of Study 


1 › s 

Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are given d 
> 4-16 

option, as space permits, of attending the full-time day division ог the part-tin 


: е 
evening division. After the first year, students may, with the dean of students р“ 
еге 
ne 
a 


ng 


mission, transfer from one division to another but should be advised that th 
may be residency consequences. Students who transfer from the рай-Ш 
evening division to the full-time day division after the first year must take 


required courses (except Professional Responsibility and Etbics) in the еуел! 
Academic ЖО! 


unless an exception is granted by the dean of students. See г 
У ng 


ations gOV егп! 


Load, Residence, and Required Curriculum, below, for regu 
the day and evening divisions 


Degree Requirements 


‚ fol- 

In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet the f [ 
& ^ ‘ › R IS 

lowing academic requirements: Completion of 84 credit hours, 63 of which mt 
conr 


have been taken for a letter grade; fulfillment of the residence requirement; : 
» in- 
pletion of each course in the required curriculum w ith a passing grade; and ma 


tenance of the minimum grade-point average of 1.6 


Residence 

eder 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete 6 units of residency іп О ү 
of his ‹ 


to graduate. A student who is enrolled full time during the entire course AM. 
part-time 


her program of study will accumulate 6 residency units in 6 semesters 


students, and students who switch between full- and part-time status, will à 
ach seme 


ccu- 


ster 
mulate residency units based on the number of credit hours taken e 


; course 

or summer session. A student who is enrolled part time during the entire cou ^ 

| 7 - more 

of his or her program of study and who has paid the equivalent of 84 O! m Ue 
> «ome 

credit hours of tuition will be deemed to have satisfied the residency requirem a 
et 


for graduation. Students should seek the advice of the dean of students cons 
ing fulfillment of this requirement 
Credit hours are equivalent to residency units as follows 


Full-time status 9 credits = .65 units + credits 3 units 

12+ credits = 1 unit 8 credits = .6 units credits = .2 units 

Part-time status 7 credits = .5 units 2 credits 15 Ue 

llcredits =.8 units 6 credits = .4 units | credit = .075 unl 
5 credits = .35 units 


10 credits = .7 units 


Required Curriculum 


Full-Time Day Division 


Full-time students in the day division must take the f wing sched | the 
first vear: fall semester— Contracts IL Torts, Criminal Law, Слои Procedure 1 
legal Research and Writing; spring sem stc Contracts II, Propert) onst 
tional Law I, Civil Procedure II, and Introduction to Advoca 

During the second or third year of study f ne d sion students 
must take Professiondi kes} 0 utt ind Etbics ат I et Ct l 
Writing requirement 
Part-Time Evening Division 
Part-time evening division st idents must take the Following 5‹ hedule in their first 
and second vears: first year, fall semester—* ontracts 1, Civil Procedure I, and 
legal Research and Writing; first year spring semester—Contra Is II. Civil Proce 
dure II. Torts, and Introduction to Advocac) second vear, fall semester—7/ rof 
erty, Criminal Law, ‹ onstitutional Law 1, second year, spring semester— lectives 

During their second, third, or fourth year of study all part-time ew vi 
Aon students are required to take Professional Responsibility and 1 thics and ful 
fill the two-credit legal writing requirement 

Students who transfer from the part-time evening Civisi to the full-time da 
division after the first year must take all required courses (except Profession 
Responsibility and Ethics) in the evening unless ап exce ption is granted D} 
dean of students 
Legal Writing Requirement 

that are graded on the basis ol 


Completion of 2 credit hours thi 


€xamination) is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This req 


Satisfied by (1) satisfactory с‹ ympletion ol Law 656, Independent 


4seminar or other course that requires Or permits a rest arch pa 
factory service on the Law Revieu Internati 
lawyer, American Intellectual Property 1 
Public Contract Law Journal 

In order to satisfy the legal writing req 


graded ‹ 


uirement, t 
leceive a grade of C or better or, if | on a Credit/No Credit basis, must be 


f 

Oa quality that would receive a grade ol C or better were е lu o be I 

Using the letter grade scale. In addition, the instructor or faculty r to a још 
in writing that the w duct meets 


nal for which the work is done must certily 
the legal writing requirement 


The following guidelines have been approved by the tac ulty for writt k 
designed to satisfy the legal writing requirement The student should submit the 
lollowing for approval by the faculty member or appropriate јо irnal editors by 
Specified dates: (1) the topic and length of the work рг duct; (2) an ишпе of the 


Work product; and (3) one or more drafts о! the work product. The requirement 


of a draft is meant to provide a student the per. The 


opportunity to improve the pa 
f r1 |! [ ! 
faculty member may require a revised draft or may permit one if so requested by 


the student. All work should follow the Blue Book style 
Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 
luris Doctor candidates without substantial « yutside employment (no more than 


program of studies of 15 credit hours per semester 


) 
20 hours a week) may take а 


ө 


EL 
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> J 
After the first year of study, full-time students may take courses in the evening 


only if they take a majority of their hours їп day courses. The dean of students © 
authorized to approve programs of study of more than 15 credit hours in excep" 
tional cases; however, no program will be approved that would permit the stu- 
dent to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after begin- 
ning the first year of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
employment must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 11 credit hours; 
the minimum load is 8 credit hours, except in special cases when fewet hours 
may be approved by the dean of students for a limited time. A minimum sched- 
ule of 12 credit hours is required for students to be considered full-time 


Full-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and р 
[his 


time students тау take a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summer session. | 
hoo 


includes hours taken at other law schools’ summer programs (see Summer 5С 
Credit from Other Law Schools) 


Student Employment 
ploy- 


A student taking more than 11 hours of course work must limit outside em 
ron 


ment to not more than 20 hours. All full-time students are urged to refrain f 
engaging in outside employment during their first year. Although work in some 
special areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, 4 a 
general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prepa 
ration, which are at the heart of a good legal education 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ = 4.33 В+ = 3.33 C+ = 233 D =1.0 
! = 4.0 B 3.0 ( 2.0 F 0 
\ 3.66 B 2.66 C 1.66 
ads 
Credit toward the J.D. degree is given for all grades between D and At (incl 


, А rse 
sive). A J.D. candidate who receives a grade of F or No Credit in a required cour 


, ho 
must retake that course from the same or a different instructor. Any student W 
retakes a required course and receives a grade of For No Credit will be exclu 
from further study and may not graduate unless the student petitions for 


atc 
receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee. A J.D candid | 
> once; 


dec 
anc 


who receives a grade of F in a non-required course may retake the course f 
1 . veal. 
from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next academic Y* i 
P aad > ( 

All failing and No Credit grades remain on the record. The cumulative average 


› 515 
а student includes all grades earned in courses evaluated on а letter-grade ba 
and taken at the Law School while a candidate for the degree T 
$ : { a 
Ihe majority of courses are graded on a letter-grade basis, but for à sm 


b айе 
number of courses, primarily those that are clinical or skills-oriented, the gra 


of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given or the following grading scale is US" 
Н (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), and NC (No Credit). For Honors, а student 
must do work of excellent quality, and no more than 25 percent of the class may 
earn this grade. For courses graded on a Credit/No Credit or Honors, 
Pass, or No Credit basis, No Credit is given for work that would receive 
below C— were evaluation to be made using the letter grade scale 

A student who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled ex 
tion or has been granted an extension of the deadline for a research paper ! 
the grade of J, Incomplete. (See Failure to Take an Examination, and Ré 
Paper Deadlines, below.) 

No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted « уг discl 
to the student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative error сег 


Pass, LOW 
1 grade 


amina- 
s given 


„search 


osed 
fiec 


ку peer review 


In writing as suc h by the instructor. А student has the right of 
capricious ої prejudiced academic evaluation \ 
The George Washington | ity Guide to Students’ Rights 


>r the regu 


9f complaints of 


lations outlined in 
and Responsibilities 


Method of Evaluation 


1 


lescription in this 


the end of each course « 


. 
The method of evaluation is indic ated at 
will be determined in larg 


^ course e part on 


поп 


1 
В p and a student's grade in the 
Ne 


t is held during the exami 


In most courses, a final examination 
о These courses áre (aer examination 

уу notations such as “drafting assig 
те marked “take-home examination 
by which the examina 


t basis 
Additional written work require 


nents” or “problem 


Ments are indicated | 
issignments." A small number of courses < 
indicating that the instructor will determine the method 


t 
ion is administered outside of the — 


Courses that require the preparation of 
research pape! The satisfactory completion of such a 
the Legal Writing curri ulum require 


major research paper in lieu ОГ an 


examination are marked 


Paper by a student individually will satisfy ti 
ment for the J.D. degree. Some courses are marked *examination ог researcl 
n will be 


In such cases an examinati 


ructor 
of stu dents to 


Paper with permission of the inst 
Scheduled. but the instructor may grant 


Write a research paper in lieu of the examination. Resear 
ilso satisfy the Legal Writing requiret 


permission for à numbe 
h papers satisfact ril 


t for the 


Completed in these courses will < 
ILD, degree 

Skills courses are usually graded on the basis of simulation, role-pla 
Some form of written assignment and may be marked, for exam 


assignments" or “simulation and pape! 
In such courses 1t 15 the 


In clinical courses no method of ev: ilua 


lon is indicated » student's performance in carrying out 


his or her clinical re sponsibilities tha 


Participation (Once a student 
method indicated іп the course descriptor 
basis of class partici 
step for class partic 


ns the basis for the grade 
a course using the 


th 


чең been eval iated 
mav raise or lower the 


n, the instn 
ation. A student's grade may be raised 


x from B to Bt, or 


Student's grade on the 
ipauon e.g 


^ т lowe red by only one grade 
to B 


Honors 
Honors” is awarded to those students, 
1g class, who have ‹ ybtained the hig 


The degree « f Juris Doctor ‘With Highest 
luati 


сов: hree — ol the grac 


êst cumulative averages of at least - 3.67 
those students 


The degree of Juris Doctor ү ith High Honors 1S awarded tO I 
With the highest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better. The number ОЇ students 
“With High Honors, when added 
тау not exceed 10 percent ot the 


leceiving degrees to the total number of stu 
dents rece iving degrees “With Highest Honors, 
Braduating oe 

The degree of Juris Doctot 
the highest cumu е ative averages of 3.0 or be 
degrees | With Honors,” when added to the total 
ing degrees “With High Honors” апа‘ With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 40 
Percent of the graduating class 

For students who receive their rai 
lor honors will be deter nined based 1 pon the student s gr ade 
h 


no 


With Honors” is awarded to those students with 


tter. The number of s 
number of students receiv- 


tudents receiving 


in September and January, eligibility 


point average in 


Comparison with those students W одеа the previ jus Мау 


On e if 
жае of the Coif 
a 

The ( 'rder of the Coif, a пай ynal le gal honor society, aims t foster a spirit ОЇ 


Careful studv and to mark in a fitting mannet those who have 


attained a I 


меһ grade 


P Potes 


« 


of scholarship." The George edem University chapter was esti iblished in 
it of the 


1926. Members are elected each year from the 

i 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. ‹ rdinarils only students who have complete 
their full course of study in residence at the Law School are eligible for membe! 


1 1 » ) 
іп the Order of the Coif. However, exceptions may be made by the € yrder « 
» Law 


Simi 


shest-ranking 10 percen 


the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any student admitted to the 
School as a transfer student after the first year of study will not be eligible 
1 yn 
larly, students who take more than one semester of classes at another institutio! 


(excluding summer course work) will not be eligible 


Credit/No Credit Limit and Credit/No Credit Option 


lit 
A number of the Law School's elective courses are graded on a Credit/No Cre 
г of study, 


basis or an Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. After the first yea 
redit NO 


students тау take up to à tot: il of 17 credit hours of course S ртг: ided on a € 
Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. Credits earned in Legal Researc? 
and V nting | 216) and Introduction to Advocac y (217) do not count tow? d the 
17-hour limit 

he Credit/No Credit option allows J.D. students to take up to 6 credit hours 
of non-required law courses that are regularly graded on a letter-grade basis ОП 
a Credit/No Credit basis. Course credit earned under the Credit/No Credit optio® 
counts toward the 17-hour limit. In courses where the Credit/No Credit option ' hi e 
been elected, the following rules apply: (1) a student must earn a grade of €^ 
better to earn Credit; (2) the option may be elected for only one course during * 
semester or summer session; (3) the final day for an election of Credit No Credit 


1 1 1 or 
in a regularly graded course will be the Friday of the third week of a semester 
submit 4 


11 result 


a 


summer session; (4) an unexcused failure to take an examination of 
required research paper in a course taken on a Credit/No Credit basis Wi 
in a grade of F 


i ^ ke 
Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to @ 


e dit NO 


courses on a ( кты No Credit basis. Choosing to take courses on а Сг 
»ssion 


Credit basis may be detrimental to the student's career in the legal profe " 
M 
because of the importance usually attached to grades by educational instituti¢ 


and employers 


Failure to Take an Examination 


> red 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is requ! 


„xam 

to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take ап ех гі 
: о 

ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused IT he 
à C 


1 t 

the examination or has obtained the dean of students’ permission to drop н 
i 

course. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean of students 


: ein 
then only for illness or other emergency. Application for excuse must b€ mad 


writing as soon as possible but not later than one month after the date of the ex: am 
ination. A student who has received an excused absence for a graded course Ww 
have the temporary grade of 7 (Incomplete) entered on the record and must ele 
in writing, one of the following options. First, the student may comply with t У 
paper О 


instructor's procedure of evaluation (make-up examination, research 


ther procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded on a © redi 53] 
candidate 


Credit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for J.D : 
before the end of the semester following the excused absence Senile the y 
= тї may take the next regularly scheduled examination in the same course, © iugi 
by the same or a different instructor, for a letter grade. The examination, however 
may not be taken after a student has been excluded for low scholarship, 4 ind f C 
mission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date and time will 
not be granted. If the student fails to complete the elected option within the | х 
scribed period, without an approved absence, ће grade of 7 for the course b. 


be changed to a grade of / 


Research Paper Deadlines 


The preparation of a research paper is required in most sem ind is offere¢ 

5 an alternative to an examination 1n à nt mber of other courses, as ted ir 

the course desc riptions, To receive a letter grade on a resear aper, the p І 
Must be submitted by the last day of classes in the semester Ог, WI?! the permis 
sion of the instructor, by the last day of the examination px riod (the last day ol 
any examination given in any course). In the summer sessi? tl r deadline 
Will be determined by the instructor, but will be set 1 ter tl last Friday 
before fall semester classes begin For sufficient reason the instructor may e€x« 

the deadline up to the last day of the examination period of the following semes 
| stances al st 


er further extensions may be granted nly in exceptional circumst 
е approved by the instructo! and the dean of students. When à deadline f: 


Paper is extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student м eceive any 
redit for the course for any purpose until a paper acceptabk to the struc 15 
ееп submitted; (2) the only grade the student m eceive for the yurse is CR 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) Го receive credit, a minimum grade OF ‹ s requires 
lor J.D. candidates, unless the paper 15 intended to fulfill the legal writing require 
nent. in which case а minimum grade of C is re iired. Fa e to submit ап) 
Paper within the deadline will result in a grade of 7 
Ch: 1 
hanges in Program of Study 

In their Class 5 ed iles c ing 


luris Doctor degree « andidates may make changes i 
students mav add or drop courses on!) 


Ше first six davs of classes. After that time 
With the written approval of the instructor 
Of the Records Office. Under no circumstances may а stud 


he last dav of classes in any semester 


the dean of students, and the director 


drop a course апе! 


Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for s iccessful work. A 
Student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in ck 
Participation will, after the instructor first attempts to communicate with the stu 


dent, have a grade of No € redit entered on the record absent an excuse No excuse 
lean of stu- 


f ` | 
г deficient attendance or participation W ill be granted except by the de: 
ther emergency. A student м 

| administratively from the 


iss attendance ot 


der 
dents and then only for illness or ot 


he dean of students will be withdrawn 


«cepted by the 


Course 
© 


Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


А student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester 
h a student 


but is above 1.6 will be put on probation. If such < : 
lative average to 1.67 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be pet 
Mitted to register for any succeeding semester е or she petitions for and 
lemic Scholarship Committee; 
aw study before being 


unless 
lera; і 
€ceives the permission of the Acac however, all stu 


dents will be allowed to complete t 
Subject to such a probation 

A student whose cumulative average at the enc 
Will be excluded from further study unless the stt 
the permission of the Ac ademic Scholarship Committee; however, all stu 


е al] А | E: 
€ allowed to complete the first two semesters o! law study before being subjec 


he first two semesters of | 


1 of any semester falls below 1.6 


dent petitions I | receives 


dents will 


t 


k 
Such an exclusion 

A student who fails or receives a grade of 
enti. 1! 
"tire period of law study will be excluded from fur 


Uata : : 
late unless the student petitions for and receives the permission ОЇ the Academic 


N 1 it A 
scholarship Committee. This rule applies to all studet 
irst year of study 


1 el 
ts сапе 
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will not 


Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they 
e tuition 


be permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of th 
paid for the semester 
For this purpose the term “semester” includes the summer session 


Procedure for Reinstatement 


redii» 
Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for rel 


r rate 
statement. The Committee will reinstate the student if he or she can deron 
anc 


(1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her contro lik 
ike- 


(2) that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite 

ши "2 e 

lihood of success. The Committee may plac e conditions on a student's r€ месе 

aC Tic 
ment; for example, the Committee may require that the student take spec 


courses, or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


until all 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment 
тог, 


degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester ОГ П 
the student is dropped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted ( 
Readmission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence mur 
maintain continuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and hay 
ing the appropriate status noted at the time of registration 


see 


Leave of Absence 


; stu 
After completion of the first year of study, a student may petition the dean of § 


; > grantet 
dents for a leave of absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be der е 
of absence Wi ; 
year 
bility 
ert- 


only when the request is sufficiently compelling, and no leave 2 
granted іп excess of one academic year. A leave of absence during the first 
of study may be granted in the case of a student's medically certified disa 


requiring absence from classes or a student's hospitalization and medically € з 
а leave 


беа subsequent period of recovery. A student who has been granted ing 
х unie 


absence must comply with the University's registration procedures for mainta © 
| continuous enrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous en 
ment while on a leave of absence will be required to petition the Academic sche 
| arship Committee for readmission 


4 Visiting at Another Law School 
v y. C^ 
| ^ student whose personal circumstances necessitate leaving the Washington: p Jv 
| area тау be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school and оры 
-hool. 


the credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D degree at the Law 5C trate 
A student must petition the Academic Scholarship Committee and demons e 


that compelling personal circumstances warrant study at another instiuti two 
or 


nce». In 
taken at 


Committee may grant one-semester visits on this basis. Permission to visit 
semesters is granted rarely, and only in the most extraordinary circumstaà 
| no event will the Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of stud) 


student must earn a grade of C— or better (under the grading systen 
law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of Credit to the 
Students who register at another law school must provide the direct 
Records Office with an official transcript of their work there prompt 


x of the 
ly on 105 


| completion. 


Readmission 
ent 

recent 

| A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the most! 


тю О! 
‚ net vc ( 
semester (summer session excluded), and who has not been granted à le 


to the Academic Scholarship Commit 


absence, must apply 
required to satisfv the curriculum 


leadmitted student is 


he time of readmission 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 


Mter the first year and with the approval of the dean of sti 
lake a maximum of 6 credit hours of appr priate grac 

s of the University; a grade of at least B— must be received t obtain credit 

n computing the cumulative aver 


for such courses; and the grade does not count in СОП] Ц 


ourses in other 


luate-l 


Schoo 


аре, Grades of ¢ redit or No ¢ redit resulting from courses taken in other schools 

Will count toward the total of 17 hours allowed under the ‹ redit/No Credit option 

law students receive 1 credit hour for eac h 700 minutes of scheduled class tim 

in a semester: therefore, a law student may in some сазе» ‹ arn only 2 cre for 

a course offered by another school of the University tor 5 cr dits 

Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 

Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a t tal of 6 credit hours from sun 

Mer programs at other law s hools toward their degree. Students planning 

attend summer sessions at other law schol Is and intending to use the cre га 
| ourses they wis 


their Juris Doctor program at the Law 5‹ hool must first have the « 


t 1 
to take approved by the dean of studer 
t toward the deg 


before fall 1999 may not take courses for « redit 
if the same courses are 


' in Га! 1999 or later 


its. Students who entered the Law School 


summer ses 


Sions at other law schools in this vicinity ing given dur 
it the Law School. Students enteri 


Ing the summer session « 


may take courses in other r credit towar 


law schools’ summer sessions fO 
t the Law School at any 


degree only if the same course is not being offered a 
during the next academic year for full-time students, or in the evening d 
Next academic year for part-ume students. Upon a 
Waiver of this px ісу may be granted by the dean of students 

А student must earn a grade ‹ he grading system of the 
Other law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of Credit to tne 


School: and the grade does not count in computing t 


showing of good cau 


Y C— or better (under t 


other law schools during 


Of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken at 

the summer will count toward the t tal of 17 hours allowed under the Credit NO 

Cr, n he 

sredit option Credit will not be recognized in excess of t X 
) her 


Obtained in a similar period at the Law 5x hool. Students wl 


law school must provide the director 
Script of their work there promptly on its completion 


of the Records Office with à 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master’s Degree Programs 


schools of the Uni 


programs with fout other 


Ihe Law School offers joint degree 
of Public Health and Health 


Versity, The J.D.-M.P.H. is offered with the Se hool 
Services. The ].D.-M.B.A. and J.D M.P.A. are offered with the 
and Public Management. The J.D M.A. is offered with the Elliott S hool of Inter 


National Affairs in the fields of internat nal ай: 
technology 


» School of Business 


iirs: international development 
and public policy; interna 


| 
an studies; Russian and East European 
). -M.A. is offered with 
гу with a concentra 


\ 
> field of pub 


Studies; security policy studies; science, 


t 
tional trade and investment policy; Europe 


Studies: Asian studies; and Latin American studies. The J.I 
( 1 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences їп the field « 


lion in U.S. legal history; in the field of women's stud 


f I 


a concentration in women 5 studies 


lic policy with 
aw School and 


Students must be admitted both to the I 
that confers the master's degree Each « hool must separately 
application to pursue a joint degree program. The joint degrees must be c nferred 
Simultaneously and only after all requirements 1o 


separately, to the school 


approve a student's 
| 


r both degrees have been met 


indes s 


«de 


4 


Once a student has been admitted to both schools as a joint degree candidate, 
the first year of study must be devoted exclusively to the prescribed law curricu- 
К 

lum. After the first vear of law studies, the Law School will allow 12 credit Пош 
etion 


j 1 7 ( 
of the 84 credit hours required for the law degree. The grade of CR(Credit) о! ^ 
a grade О 


of course work completed in the master's program to count toward compl 


(No Credit) will be recorded for such course ı student must receive 


D | › g 
it least B— to receive a grade of Credit. Grades of Credit and No ( redit гє sultin§ 
17 hours 


from courses taken in other GW schools will count toward the total of 
hour fo! 


allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Law students receive 1 credit 


xe ^ nt 

each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semester; therefore, a law studen, 

1 1 ) 

may in some cases earn only 2 credits for a course offered by another school € 
the University for 3 credits 


A number of other regulations govern the joint degree programs Students inte! 


te 
ested entering one of these programs should consult with the appropria 


admissions offices 


Graduate Programs 


3 : ws 
[he Law School offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of La 
| | " 5 
and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign law school graduate 
1 1 ‹ 
Both the LL.M. апа S.J.D. programs offer an opportunity for attorneys tO gall 


more in-depth understanding of the law while engaging in scholarly research 


The Master of Laws Degree 

and design 
Is Jiste® 
the 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study 
an individual program or may concentrate in one of the specialized fiel 
below. Graduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have 


field of specialization noted on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 

Government Procurement and Environmental Law 
Intellectual Property Law 

International and Comparative Law 

International Environmental Law 


Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


Entrance Requirements 

pe i$ 
> C 

For applicants with a U.S. law degree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent c аў 
required from a law school that is a member of the Association of American, a , 
1 1 1 1 > 1 $ 12 1 
Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association The applicant mu t І 
Е Tute 
demonstrated a high degree of academic excellence in earning the first law deg г 
1 high ac 
1 gradu 
demi standing from а recognized [oreign university Foreign law 5‹ hool gl ) 
3 below 


for the 


Foreign law school graduates must have completed a law degree wit! 


ates may also need to meet the minimum language test requirement (see 


Advanced standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidate 


: à $ ,grctc 
first law degree or for credit earned at any time before the student was 4 oe in 

1:4 1 > e 
candidate in the LL.M. program at the Law School. An exception may be mat 


Ше case of students who earn credit tl 
E. ^ie ' 
Rights Law Program and who subsequel uly 
dacy in the area of Internation il and Comparative Law 


Admission 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


Application forms ire available at and should be retu ed to the Graduate Pro 
grams Office, The George Washington University Law School, Washington D 
20052 Applications are due bv Tune 1 for the fall semester November 1 fot the 

sinning of the summer session TO 


Spring semester and one month prior to the beg! 


Which application is m ice 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


Application forms аге av iilable at a should be returne е Internati | 
Graduate Programs Office, The Georg Washington Univers Law School 
Washington D.C. 20052 Applications are dus у М Foreig y school graa 
uates are admitted for the fall semester onh 
lest of Englisb as a Foretgn Language ( TOEFL) 
Students from countries where English 15 nol an ос iguage are гс red to 
lake the Test of English as a Foreign Languagx and attain a score in Ux point 
range (paper based) or 250-point range (computer based) to be considered tor 
admission at the Law School This is a mandatory requiremen Appl ts are 
Iesponsible for making arrangements for taking the test and s 

Testing service P.O. Box 6154 P ceton, New 


inquiries to TOEFL, Education: 


Jersey 08541 U.S.A [һе completed applicatio form should be returnec the 
lesting Service at Princeton we Il in advance of the beginning of the s« mester for 
Which the applicant seeks admission [he test fee which shi uld be re ted м 
the application entitles the student to have the test score ser e instit 
lions. Registration for the Test о! English as a Foreign Language does not con 
Stitute application for admission to The George Washington Unive rsity 
The Bulletin of Information obtainable without charg tains а аеѕспри 

of the test as well as rules regarding ipplication, Tees, т id the conduct ol 
the test: lists of examination centers; exar ition dates; and ат lication blank 
On the application for the test the student should specify that the scores be sent 
to the Law School's International Graduate Programs Offic 

Non-Degree Students 

А limited number of law school di y be admit legree status 
to take up to 6 hours of credit U.S. an | law scho: | con 
tact the appropriate admissions office 1 ppik mak Is uons 
Entrance requirements for non degree student ‹ е ѕа 5 56 degree 
Candidates (See Admission and Entrance Requirements above). Non-degree stu 
dents who subsequently apply for ind are granted admissio! one of the gra 
Yate programs as а degree « andidate may have the « redits earned at the Law 
School ipplied toward degree requirements however 1111155 25 а degree сап 
didate is not guaranteed Enrollment in individual courses as 4 ee st 
dent will depend on space a И у 

Degree Requirements 

U.S. Law School Graduates 

In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, U.S. 1 ho duates must fulfi 

n of 24 cr irs, inc ding the ге rec 


the fi lowing re juirements: с‹ ympletc 


we 


LI 


for 
tof 


curriculum in the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); attendance 
a residence period of a minimum of two consecutive semesters; ac hievemen 
a cumulative grade-point average of 2.67 at the time all requirements are met; and 
completion and acceptance of a thesis (except for candidates for the degree 1n 
Litigation and Dispute Resolution) 

U.S. students who are full time (those enrolled for 9 or more credit hours рё 


| ndar 
semester) are expected to complete all degree requirements within one cale nda 


year of matriculation; those who are part time (enrolled for 8 or fewer credit hours 
per semester) are expected to complete all degree requirements within two са 

endar years of matriculation. Determination of the applicable time limit will be 
made on the basis of the number of credit hours for which the student enrolls m 
the first semester of his or her degree program. Extensions of these time limits for 
completion of the thesis requirement may be granted under appropriate « ircum- 


stances (see Thesis Requirement, below) 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


ч st 
In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, all foreign law school graduates ru 


fulfill the following requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, including the 
required curriculum in the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); atten- 
dance for a residence period of a minimum of two consecutive semesters; 
: of 2.33 at the time all require 

from 
uire- 
Law 


achievement of a cumulative grade-point aver 
ments are met (2.67 for foreign attorneys who previously earned an LL M 


a U.S. law school); completion and acceptance of a thesis unless this req 
ment has been waived (see Thesis Requirement, below); and completion of 
694, Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law 


: AX nts 
Foreign law school graduates are expected to complete all degree requiremen 


: » pro- 
in one academic year. An extension for one semester may be granted by the р! 
gram director in excepti nal circumstances 
Thesis Requirement 
е 
With the exception of foreign law school graduates whose thesis requirements а! 


iga 

governed by the regulations listed below and candidates for the degree in LIUB" 
i j- 

tion and Dispute Resolution who do not have a thesis requirement, each canc 


: i a 
date for the LL.M. degree must write a master’s thesis under the supervision ol 


-hol- 
full-time member of the Law School faculty. The thesis is expected to be a $ ne 
arly paper of the same quality and length as a law review article 


Full-time students take Law 690-91, Thesis, during the first and second seme 
esters: 


me» 


ters of their program; part-time students, during their third and fourth sem 
1 y re] 

With the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an extension of UP Т 

1 TO 

one calendar year may be granted for completion of the thesis; continuous enr | 

2 ) 

due К 


Я must 
demic 


ment must be maintained during the period of the extension. Those who, 
extraordinary circumstances, require an extension beyond one calendar yea! 
receive approval from the program director and the associate dean for aca 
affairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained 


Foreign Law School Graduates—Only foreign law school graduates who aM 
candidates for the LL.M degree may request a waiver of the thesis requireme™ 
^ candidate for the degree in a specialized field must submit the request 1n writ- 
ing to the director of the program in that field. A student in the General LI M. pro” 
gram must submit the request to the director of the International and Compara 
tive Law Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be submitted no later than 
the beginning of the final semester or summer session before the student s ge 

non- 


uation. Approval of such a request will be granted only if the student has demo 
| а 
strated research and writing ability by successfully completing а substant 


research paper in a course or as an independent writing project 


Curriculum 


All candidates for the LI 
for those students who are 
Working toward the 
demic affairs and the desi; 


sive program of study 
more areas, such as constituti nal law 
law. Those working toward 
required number of hours 
courses are recommended for the 


didates must have 


Environmental Law Program 


Directors A. Reitze, 1 Hourclé; Fac ult) 


Ihe Environmental Law Program offers 


fields——Environmental Law, 
and International Environmental L: 
Specialization are given below 


IW 


LL.M. in Environmental Lau 
А minimum of 12 credits is required 


Air Pollution Control (432) 


Environmental Law Enforcement (452 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 

Water Resources Law ( 136) 

Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands 


Resource Law (437) 

Energy Law (438) 

Natural Resources Law (440) 

Regulation and Management of 
Ecosystems (441) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 
Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (448) 


LL.M. in Government Procurement and Envi 


The following courses are required 


Air Pollution Control (432) 
Environmental Law Enforcement í 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Waste (RCRA & CERCLA) (4 12) 
Formation of Government € ontracts 


(502) 


133) 


M. complete 24 ‹ redit hours, inclu 
subiect to the thesis requiremen 
General LL.M. should « 
ated thesis adviser in order t 
students may choose to « 
labor law 
a specialized program m 
in courses listed below fot 


remaining course wi rk 


their programs ol study 


Government 


ling 4 hours ОЇ thesis 


t (see above) Those 


nsult with the associate dean for aca 
o design a comprehen 


jncentrate their studies in one or 
| 1 мела |і 


corporat law, and heaith care 


must complete ше 


each program Related 


opec ialized degree can 
appr wed by the program direct 
{dviser J. Turley 
programs of study и three specialized 
Procurement and Environmental Law 
Course requirements 1 of 
from the following courses 
Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 
Federal Facilities Envir ynmental Law 
Issues (450) 
Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 
International Environmental Law (454) 
Environmental Planning (456) 
Environmental Negotiations 158) 
Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (4 3) 
Environmental Crimes (404) 
Environmental Crimes Project í +65) 
w (466) 


Environmental Law 5em 
Graduate Environmental Placement 
(468) 


Government Contracts and ш 


Environmental Law Seminar (507 


ironmental Law- 


Performance of Government 


Contracts (503) 


Government Contracts Cost and 


Pricing (506) or Government 


Contracts and Envir ynmental Law 


Seminar (50 /) 


LI 
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LL.M. in International Environmental Law. 


The following courses are required 


) 


Air Pollution Control (432) 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Waste (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 
International Environmental Law 
(454) 


Courses Related to Environmental Lau 


Complex Litigation (236) 

Land Use Law (332) 

Products Liability (354) 

Administrative Law (400) 

Regulated Industries (406) 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Government Contracts (500) 


[International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 
International Law (520) 
International Business Transactions 
(522) or International Organization» 


(530) 


Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Law of the Sea (550) 

Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
Resolution (676) 


Government Procurement Law Program 
Directors J. Schwartz, Е. Lees; Faculty Adviser S. Schooner 


LL.M. in Government Procurement Law— 
4 minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Government Contracts (500) 
Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Government Contracts and 


Environmental Law Seminar (507) 
Comparative Public Procurement 
(508) 
Government Contracts Seminar (509) 


Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


Courses Related to Government Procurement Lau 


Federal Courts (232) 

Labor Law (266) 

Labor Standards (274) 

Business Planning (296) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 
Administrative Law (400) 

Antitrust Law (402) 

Health Care Law (410) 

Legislation (416) 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Government Lawyering Seminar (420) 
Local Government Law (422) 

Public Law Seminar (426) 


Intellectual Property Law Program 
Director M. Adelman 


LL.M. in Intellectual Property Law— 


Environmental Law (430) 
Patent Law (470) 
International Business Transactions 


(522) 


International Commercial Law (524) 
Law and Economics (598) 
Law and Accounting (602) 
Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
Resolution (676) 

nt 


Negotiation and Conflict Manageme 
Systems Design (681) 


A minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Patent Law (470) 
Copyright Law (472) 


Unfair Competition and Trademark 
Law (474) 


Patent Policy and Practice (476) iw in Cyberspace (485) 

licensing of Intellectual Property nternational and Compa! 

Rights (478) Law (490) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (480) ntellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 

Patent Enforcement (482) (494) 

Computer Law (454) ntellectual Property Law Seminar (470? 

Courses Related to Inte llectual Propert) Lau 

Sports Law (295) (roadcast and ‹ able Regulation (415) 
ntertainment Law ( 75 


law of Privacy (398) 
Formation of < 


Antitrust Law (402) 
Print Media Law (412) (502) 


International and € omparative Law Program 
Director R. Steinhardt; Faculty 1аріѕеѕ R. Bhala, K. Brown, > Murphy 


I 
.А. Spanogle 


LL M. in International and Comparative Lau 
A minimum of 12 credits is required from the f lowing courses 
Traditional Jewish Civil Law 


nternational Taxation I (312) 


nternational Taxation II (315) 
Foreign Relations and National mmigration Law 
542 


Security Law (380) nternatic nal Banking (942) 
5 ) 


nternational Environmental Law Foreign Direct Investment (544 


mmigration Law I (538) 
| 
1 


I (539) 


(454) nternational Law of Human Rights 
nternational Law (520) (540) 

nternational Business Transactions Air and Space Law (548 
(522) aw of the Sea (550) 


524) 


nternational Commercial Law ‹ I I 
aw of War ( 


nternational E-Commerce Seminal 
nternational Crimir 


Arbitration (55 


tions (555 


(525) 


International 
nternational Negotia 
ial Law Seminar 


(526) 


nternational Trade Law 
Advanced International Trade Law 


ublic Internati 


aw of the European Union (5597 
AW of Japan (530) 


GW-Oxford International Human Rights Law Program Courses 


yart of the GW- Oxford Internati nal Human 


The following courses are « ffered as | 
it the University of Oxford. Credit 


Rights Law Program, which is held in summer ғ 
earned in these courses may be applied toward LL.M. program requirements in 
International and Comparative Law 

International Rights of Women (576) 


Criminal Process (570) Human Rights Advocacy and 


Comparative Human Rights Dissemt n (578) 
Institutions (572) 

Human Rights and Refugee Law 
Human Rights in the Marketplace 


(575) 


Human Rights and the International 


Individual and Group Rights (580) 


(574) Humanitarian Law and Populations 


(527) 
nternational Litigation (528) (502) 
nternational Organizations (530) nternational Business Transactions 
( Omparative Law (532) Seminar (564) 
53 Juman Rights Lawyering (568) AAA P 


1 
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Courses Related to International and Comparative Lau 


Conflict of Laws (234) Comparative Public Procurement 
Admiralty (293) (508) 
International Trade and Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 


Environmental Law (435) 

International and Comparative Patent 

Law (490) 

Litigation and Dispute Resolution Program 


Director S. Saltzburg; Associate Director A. Robinson 


LL.M. in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 
A minimum of 24 credits is required from the following courses 


Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) Negotiation and Conflict Management 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute Systems Design (681) 
Resolution (676) International Dispute Resolution 
Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677) (682) 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement The College of Trial Advocacy (685) 
(678) Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
Advanced Evidence (679) (684) 
[he American Jury (680) 
Joint Master of Laws-Master’s Degree Programs 
[һе Law School offers two joint degree programs for LL.M. candidates He 


LL.M.—M.PH. is offered with the School of Public Health and Health Serv ices 1 
students who are pursuing the LL.M. in Environmental Law. The LL М.-М.А. Un 
the field of history with a concentration in U.S. legal history; in the field ol 
women's studies; or in the field of public policy with a concentration in women > 
studies) is offered with Columbian School of Arts and Sciences for students who 
are pursuing the LL.M. in International and Comparative Law Students must be 
admitted both to the Law School and, separately, to the school that confers the 
other master's degree. Each school must separately approve a student's applica 
tion to pursue a joint degree program. The joint degrees must be conferred simu" 
taneously and only after all requirements for both degrees have been met 

The Law School will allow 6 credit hours of work completed in the other ma» 
ter's program to count toward completion of the 24 credit hours required for the 
LL.M. degree. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for 


У › О 
such courses; a student must receive а grade of at least B— to receive а grade 


А „d class 
Credit. Law students receive 1 credit hour for each 700 minutes of sc heduled cl 

» cred 
time in a semester; therefore, a law student may in some cases earn only 2 < 


its for a course offered by another school of the University for 3 credits 


A number of other regulations govern the joint degree programs Studer 
appro 


115 intet 


jate 
ested in entering one of these programs should consult with the pri 


admissions offices 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 
a maximum 


Master’s candidates without substantial outside employment may take е 
utsie 


of 12 credit hours per semester. Students with more than 20 hours ОГО i" 
1 b jul». 
employment must take a limited program of study not to exc eed 8 credit Ix 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


letter grades are given with numeri al equivalents as follows 
A+ 4.33 В+ E C+ = 2.33 р =1.0 
4.0 B 0 ( 2. | 
5.66 B 2.66 ( 

Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses оп a Cre dit/No Credit 
| 1 1 | : 
basis, No credit is given for grades below ( for U.S. law school graduates in the 
program and for grac es below D for foreign law school grad es. A student who 
has been excused from taking à regularly scheduled examination ot has been 
granted an extension of the deadline for a researc h paper is given the grade о! 1 


Incomplete (See Failure to Take an Examination and Research Paper Deadlines 
below.) The cumulative average of a st ident includes all grades in all courses 


taken while a candidate for a given degree 


No grade may be changed by an instructor after it hi 
n arithmetic or administrative erro! that has 


А ted | | | 
п posted ot disclosed 


D а student unless there has been à 
been certified in writing by the instructor А student has the ht of faculty peer 


review of complaints of “capricious О! prejuc 
e Washington University Guide 


сеа academic ev: jn" under the 


regulations outlined іп The Georg 
and Respx ynsibilities 


Method of Evaluation 


licated at the end of each ci 
» in the course will be determined 
| ing the exat 


he method of evaluation is inc urse description in this 
julletin, and a student's grade 
that basis. In most courses, а 
Period. These courses are marked "examination 
ments are indicated by notations such as *dra 
assignments." A small number of courses are n arked 
nstructor will determine the met 


i 
1 outside of the classroom 


in large part or 


I nination 


final examination is held dur 
Additional written work require 


[ ing assignments Ог probiem 


| 
take-home examination 


examina 


Indicating that the hod by whic 
lon is administerec 


Courses that require the preparation of à major research paper in lieu of an 
examination are marked “research paper.” Some courses are marked *examin 
lion or research paper with permission of the instructor In suc ses an exam 
ination will be scheduled but the instructor may grant pern ssion for a numbe 
9f students to write a research paper in lieu о! the examinatior 

Skills courses are usually graded on the basis of sin ulation, role-playing, and/or 
Some form of written assignment and may be marked, for example lrafting “теа 
assignments” or “simulation and paper 

has been evaluated in a course ising the 


Parti ipation Once a student 
method indicated in the course description, 
Student's grade on the basis of « lass participation. A student's grade 
or lowered by only one grade step for from B to В+, oi 
Bto B л 

Special examination procedures f: 
lates whose initial law degree was earned 


tion is not English are entitled to an extra 


the instructor may raise ог lowe! the 


nay be raised 


class participation 


law school graduates All LL.M 


from a foreign law sc hool 


ғ foreign | 
degree candic 
Where the primary language of instruc 

nav use a bilingual dictionary during 


lour when taking their examinations апа т: 


language is 


the following: (1) students whose native 


waiver of the TOEFI 
г equivalent degree 


| 
ће examination, except for 


Ї 1 
inglish: (2) students who have obtained 
ho have earned a J.D. « 


requirement for 


рар ses of admission; (3) students w 
fom an ABA-accredited law s hool 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Honors 
1 ) 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students wh 


[ 4.0 


)btain a minimum cumulative average ol 


Failure to Take an Examination 


ed 

Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is require 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an exam 
“om 
ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused fron 


the examination or has obtained the dean of students’ permission to drop the 


course. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean of students ant 
then only for illness or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made 10 
writing as soon as possible but not later than one month after the date of the exam 
ination. A student who has received an excused absence for a graded course wi 


r ;Ject. 
have the temporary grade of 7 (Incomplete) entered on the record and must ele 


{ X 

in writing, one of the following options. First, the student may comply with d 
я г. О! 

instructor's procedure of evaluation (make-up examination, research paper ' 
а Credit NO 


other procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded on 
~) 
Credit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for LL.M. « andidate 
» stu- 
before the end of the semester following the excused absence. Second, the sit 


] А yht 
dent may take the next regularly scheduled examination in the same course, taug 
howevel: 
and per 
‚ wil 


bv the same or a different instructor, for a letter grade. The examination, 
mav not be taken after a student has been excluded for low scholarship, 
mission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date and time © 
not be granted. If the student fails to complete the elected option w ithin the Pra 
scribed period, without an approved absence, the grade of 7 fot the course W! 


be changed to a grade of Р. 


Research Paper Deadlines 

I 
| is offered 
od in the 
per must 


[he preparation of a research paper is required in most seminars anc 
as an alternative to an examination in a number of courses, as indicate 
course descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a researc h paper, the ра 


1 ссі 0 
be submitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission 


»yam- 

the instructor, by the last day of the examination period (the last day of any wr 
i: 

ination given in any course). In the summer session, the papet deadline will эў 
> | fore 

determined by the instructor, but can be set no later than the last Friday ee 
tne 


fall semester classes begin. For sufficient reason, the instructor may extent 
deadline up to the last day of the examination регі xd of the following seme? 


nt, 
if the extension is to a date beyond the normal graduation date for the stude r 
„adline Io 


| receive 


ter 


the express permission of the dean of students is required. When the de 


a paper is extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student wil i 
been su 


(Credit) 0! 
fot LL M. 
„sult in 4 


any credit for the course until a paper acceptable to the instructor has 
mitted: (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR 
NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of C- is required 
candidates. Failure ultimately to submit any paper for the course will ге 


grade of 7 


Changes in Program of Study 
ang the 
Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules during 


cos ОШ) 

first six days of classes. After that time, students may add or drop course? à 40f 

with the written approval of the instructor, the dean of students, and the dir 
a 


of the Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student drop à course 


the last day of classes in any semester 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Sc hools 


Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graeu ile ses 
their fields of interest in other schools О! this University. A maximum о! 

hours will be credited toward the degre r such ¢ s [he grack f CR 
(Credit) or № (No Credit) will be recorded fo such courses; a student! St rn 
4 grade of at least B— to receive a grade of Creat Law students receive 1 cre 
hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semest therefore IW 
Student may in some cases earn only 2 credits fot course опеге‹ the 
School of the University for 3 credits 

Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area Inc 

A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate « ses at George 
lown University Law Center through tl Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 4 maximum of 6 credit hours of suc ourses n 

be credited toward the master’s degree Permission to take Cons | courses 
must be granted by the Law School's dean of students à egis Georg 


lown University Law Center. The grade of CK 


lécorded for such courses Го receive the grade of CRa student mus d 
f 
9t C— or higher 
Readmission 
semesters will be required t ) 


A student who fails to register for one or mort 
| the degree program. Applicati 


lor readmission in order to continue и 
X program director. Readmitte 


Mission should be made to the relevar 
Will not receive academic credit for course w rk complete 
Prior to the date of the readmission request. Pe 
relevant program direct 
in exceptional circumstances 


titions FOI 


г and the associate dean 


icy should be addressed to the 
lor academic affairs and will be granted only 


Attendance 

Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for suc essful work. A 

Student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance or рат 
t vith the studen 


ticipation will, after the instructor Arst attempts to communicate wit 


"lave a grade of No Credit entered on the re 


for deficient attendance or participation will be granted 
псу. A student whose excuse 15 


Students and then only for illness of other emerg 


ord absent an ex 


except by the асап oi 


accepted by the dean of students will be withdrawn administratively from Ux 
“ourse 
Because the courses in the Litigation and Dispute Resolution degree 


ат are evaluated solely on the basis o! the student's perfori 


any student enrolled in Law 675, 676, 677 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 655, or 064 
class meetings will receive a grade of NC (No Cre 


satisfaction of the 


| 
Who misses more than three 
Unless the student can demonstrate to the 


and bevond the student tre 


the 
һе absences were for good reason 


( 1 

Case, the student will be withdrawn admunistra 

bv registering and paying 
| 


tively from t 


n 
Нау repeat the course at its next offering 
lowever. the grade of NC will remain on the recorc 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 


р, е Р 
rograms leading to the degree of Doctor о! Juridical Scie 


I i 
lumber of unusually talented students, who 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 


Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in à specific 


area of interest 


Entrance Requirements 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree from a U.S. law school, the 


following requirements pertain. Applicants must hold a B.A. or equivalent degree 


or university and a J.D. and an LL.M. or equi 


from a regionally accredited coll 
» mem- 


alent degrees, both earned with excellent records, from law schools that are 


bers of the AALS or approved by the ABA. (The requirement for an LL.M. mày be 
ir mas 


waived in exceptional circumstances.) Applicants must submit copies of the 
ter's thesis or one or more papers or articles they have written. Applicants must 
include a research proposal and dissertation topic approved by a full-time mem 
ber of the Law School faculty who has agreed to serve as the faculty adviser if ux 
applicant is admitted 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


1€ 

For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree at a foreign law school, t : 
у ar 

following entrance requirements pertain. Applicants must have graduated W ith 4 
| | | Ме: 
excellent academic record from a foreign law school known for high academ 


standards; such a determination will be made by the International Graduate Pro 
grams Office or by a qualified faculty member. As outlined above for l 5. lav 
school graduates, additional requirements include an LL.M. (which may Бе waive’ 
in exceptional circumstances), copies of the master's thesis or one or more paper 
or articles written by the applicant, and a research proposal and dissertation — 
approved by a full-time member of the Law School faculty who has agreed by 
serve as the faculty adviser if the applicant is admitted. Consideration for ea 
etc 


sion requires proficiency in the 1 nglish language, both oral and written, as € bef 

: Р » тре 
mined bv the International Graduate Programs Office ог by а faculty mem 
designated by the dean 


Degree Requirements 


> OV 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the foll t 
ў m 
ing requirements in order to be awarded the degree: a residence period ol the 
less than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated by 


; “cep” 
dissertation committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and acce 


tance of a dissertation (see below) 


. ang the 
The course work for the S.J.D. degree will normally be completed during © 
үтеп 


andi- 
from 


first two years of study. During this period, tuition is paid in four equal р: 


and no limit is placed on the number of credit hours for which a degree © 

date may enroll with his or her adviser's approval. After the first two year idi- 
p ‚ аас 

the date of matriculation, tuition will be charged by the credit hour for an) 2 


itor. 
tional courses taken by the degree candidate, either for credit or as an audit 


The Dissertation 


The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date 0 
admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to WI 
on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the languag“ d 
which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitte"* 
the consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examine 
tion is conducted by the consultative committee and such other members © tor 
ire 


faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the appropriate program * 
in consultation with the dean 


No later than one month before the « xpected date of graduation, the candi 


date must submit to the associate dean for academic affairs t 
t of the dissertation 


of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract 
Го be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining com 


mittee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerne d and 
suitable for publication Additional information can be obtained from the < 


icademic affairs. Accepted dissertations be« 
Library and the Jacob Burns 


WO Cc mplete copies 


be 
1SSOCI 


ate dean for : me the property of the 
University and are placed in the University 5 < етап 


law Librarv, where duplicate copies are bound and made available for cir ulatiot 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Ihe following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 2000 summer 


Session and the 2000-01 academic year 


luition and Fees 


Full-time J.D. candidates, for the ac ademic year 


New students and continuing students who entered in 
$26.800 


fall 1999 or spring 2000 


Continuing students who entered before fall 1999 306 
Part-time J.D. candidates and LL.M candidates, per credit hour 
New students and continuing students who entered in 
fall 1999 ог spring 2000 945.60 
Continuing students who entered before fall 1998 925.50 
Continuing Legal Education students, per credit hour 945.60 
6 26 


‘J.D. candidates,* full program, including the final examination 


Special Fees and Deposits ( Nonrefundable) 
Application fee (degree candidates) 5 


uition deposit fee c harged each student admitted to J.D. degree 
candidacy (payable in two installments—$200 by a date 
specified in the letter of admission; $5! )0 by mid-June) | 


uition deposit fee charged eac h student admitted to LL.M. degree 


candidacy (payable on the date specified in the letter of admission) 500 
ate registration beginning the first week of the semester 8 
Registration for continuous enrollment o! leave of absence 35 
Fee for binding master s theses and S.J.D. dissertations 3( 

s 


4te-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 
g 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 
harged a student whose check is retu 
for any other reason 


Returned check fee, « rned 


T because of insufficient funds or 
ransc ript fee 
Veplacement ot diploma [ee 5( 


= 

The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $6,715 per semester tor four successive s€ S 
*Xclusive of the summer term or terms. If the faculty extens ( 
Student must maintain continuous enrollment. After the first tw s fre he date of it 
lation. tuition will be charged by the credit hour for any 1idditional « ses take e degre 


and t 
ndidate, either for credit or as an auditor 


following 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the 
privileges: the services of the Career Center the use of the University library; gyf* 
nasium privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise spec" 
fied. These privileges terminate and a student is no longer in residence upon with- 


drawal or dismissal from the University 


Payment of Fees 
A student who registers for classes іп any semester or session incurs а financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on the Schec 
ule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of c lasse» 
Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's account must be 
gistrar. In addition to payment of tul 


g 
1 student confirm his or her registration: 
e seme* 
0 


) 1 
recorded through the Office of the Кє по! 
t 


and fees, the University requires that < 
Students whose registrations are not confirmed by the third week of th 
ter may be canceled from all courses. Receipt of the tear-off portion 
the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with the student's payment, " 
requested for confirmation of registration. All students whose registration? are 
not confirmed are notified in writing that their registrations will be canc eled anc 
are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office immediately 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree 
ments signed by the student. Questions concerning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Institue 
tional Services, respectively 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 


e. time 
tion to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule and Invoice or а! the tin 


of registration 


lit hour 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more crec t 
x по 


may be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are 
required. Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or department? 
tuition awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student $ bal 
ance after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may 
use the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the 


- : ‚ру the 
semester as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due " x 
{12% 


eighth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate о full 
l 

per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment y и 
| con 


is not received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest W! 


> ma e 
tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be asses°* 


$75 late payment fee 


all studente 


Monthly Payment Plan—The University's payment plan is open to jete 
ле 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must comple 


A v5 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic year ot by Januar 


\ * 
x сг 

for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli v 
ach DEL. 

tion, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels fot аы | А 
ene: 


ment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June anc 
in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the erc 
five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in Novem ^h 
and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of eat 
month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees p 
be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who o х 
in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the nx nth of A: in 
ment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not pat 
full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 

purchase 
stance»: 


Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers О! 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circun 


however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the respi nsibility of the student 


Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University 
lact the student for payment. A student whose employer « 


the University will con 


г sponsor reimburses 
him or her for tuition and fees after receipt « f grades must pay in full by the stated 
due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or canct lla tion. Students 


V employee 
bv the stated due date to avoid interest, 


ion of registr 


benefits or teacher tuition remis 


Whose tuition is paid in full or part! 
Sion must рау any remaining balance 


late fees, and/or cancellation of registration 


Accounts that are past due are enc umbered by the University. A student whose 
account is enc umbered тау not register for 
diplomas ot transcripts Accounts that are more than 90 days 
lo an agency for collection [he student is 
ion costs incurred by the agency 


future semesters and may not receive 


past due are referred 


then responsible fot all charges due 


the University as well as all collect 


"i 
ill 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned che k fee 
Withdrawals and Refunds 


niversity must be made in person or in 


Applications for withdrawal from the 1 
Writing to the dean of students After the first two weeks of class, applications fot 
vritten approval of the instructo! the 


changes in class schedule must have the v 
Under no circumstances 


dean of students, and the director of the Rec rds Office 
may a student withdraw from a course aiter the last dav of classes in a semester 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in sc hec 
tuition charges and fees will be made 


lor the fall and spring semesters 


lule. cancellations of semester 


in accordance with the following schedule 


l. Complete witbdrawal from the University 
ff the first week 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of tl 

of the semester 80 
Withdrawa dated on от before the end of the sec nd week 

of the semester 60 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week 

of the semester 10 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week 

of the semester 25 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


gram results іп a lower charge 


гә 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in pr 
refund schedule above applies to the difference 
lent withdrawals as they relate to residence hall and 


3 р 
3. Regulations governing stuc 
1 in the specific lease arrangements 


food service c harges are containec 
egarding cancellation of tuition € harges and fees айе: 
apply to entering students who are recip 
th the Student Accounts Office 


The above information 1 
Withdrawal from the University may not 
ients of federal aid; those students should check wi 
lor the applicable canc ellation schedule 

Refund policies of the University are и 


45 adopted by the American Counc il on Education 
refunded or reduced because ої absence from classes 
be given à 


Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not g 


$ | x 
tudent who does not have a clear financial rec rd 
Students are encouraged to provide their own « ash funds until th 


b | 
anking arrangements in the community 


: conformity with guidelines for refunds 


In no case will tuition be 


È 


til they can make 


4 


Financial Aid 


The Law School assists many students in obtaining financial aid through grants, 


various federal and commercial loan programs, or a combination of these kinds 
of assistance 

Juris Doctor Program 

All admitted J.D. applicants are considered for the limited number of merit-based 
scholarships; no special application is necessary for this consideration. J D. stu 


dents may apply for the following types of financial aid: Law S« hool tuition grants, 


Subsidized and Unsubsidized Federal Stafford Loans, Federal Perkins Loans, ant 


aid in each 


private, credit-based student loans. A student must apply for financial 
aid will be 


vear it is needed; an award of aid in one year is not a guarantee that 

> ^ 
awarded in subsequent years. The Committee on Student Financial Aid Бер 
making awards in March; funds are limited. No awards w ill be offered to an app" 


cant until the admission process has been completed 
students and are 
ifference 
and/or 


Law School tuition grants are available to full- and part-time 
awarded primarily on the basis of financial need. Financ ial need is the d 
between the total cost of attending the Law School and a student's pers nal 
familv contribution, $18,500 in Stafford Loans (see below), and any other assis- 
tance the student receives. 


Through the Federal Stafford Loan program, students may apply for 
rgraduaté 
e subsi- 


dized portion of the loan (up to $8,500 per year) while the student is enrollee, 


` мәк @ 
during a specified grace peri d, and during approved periods of deferment j 
ool 0! 
0) 


а тах!“ 


mum of $18,500 annually to ап aggregate maximum of $138,500 unde 
and graduate Stafford Loans. Interest is not charged to the student on th 


repayment. Repayment begins six months after the borrower leaves sch 

° 1 ‘Re к X 
drops below half-time attendance. The | nsubsidized Stafford Loan (up to $104 
accrues 


| I ‘fore 

interest while the student is in school. Payments on the 1 nsubsidized staff 

r grae 
65 

uation. Repayment of the Stafford Loan is c mpleted over a ten-year peri yd, п/е 

r gra 

riable, 

игеп! 
1- 


per year if the student has borrowed the full $8,500 subsidized portion) + 
Loan may be deferred during the in-school period and for six months afte 


the borrower chooses to extend payments through loan consolidation afte 
uation. The in-school interest rate on the Unsubsidized Stafford Loan 1s v4 
based on the 91-day Treasury bill rate plus 1.7%, capped at 8.2596. 1 nder ct 
federal regulations, all students receiving Staff rd Loans are assessed an origine” 
tion fee of 3% of the principal and may be charged an additional guarantee fec 
of up to 196. Eligibility for a Stafford Loan is not determined until the application 
for admission to the Law School is complete 


ing 
Federal Perkins Loans are available to a limited number of students, їп уагуш: 


| gradu- 


amounts, at a fixed interest rate of 5%. The combined undergraduate anc 
ent ma) 


ate amount a student may borrow under this program is $18,000. Repaym 

fter grac 
‘ast on the 
to nine 


be made over a five- to ten-year period beginning six to nine months 
uation. Like the Stafford Loan, the federal government pays the interc 


Perkins Loan while the student is enrolled at least half time, during the six 
| 
i 


nent 


and during approved periods of deferment of repay! Iter 
alte 


month grace perioc 
Students may also apply for commercial student loans. Also ‹ alled private, 
guaran 


teel 
< 
ion requ" 


native, supplemental, or credit-based, these commercial loans are not 

by the federal government. Commercial loans have different applicat ia 
| rci 

ments and repayment plans than traditional student loan programs. C mme 


n 
rating suc 


lenders apply a credit-scoring process to an applicant's ‹ redit history, | out 
ао 


variables as consumer debt payment history number of charge cards an m 
А ч -CO 
standing balances, and future ability to repay the loan. The Law School re 


| i af] 10 
mends that applicants for commercial loans check theit credit report e 
» DC 

c 


advance of applying. Applicants with a good credit history usually receiv 


Law Schoo 


loan terms. While there are a number of commer ial loar 
h x . 
Nas selected the Access ( тоир as its preferred lender 

Detailed instructions for applying for f these forms of financial aid are avail 


able from the Law School's Financial Aid Office 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Master's and doctoral students applying for ппапсіа! iid « 
Need should follow the same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor candid ites. Spe 


e basis of financial 


cific sources of financial aid include the Ric hard Paul Momsen Fellowships fot! 
Brazilian Graduate Law Students for the study o! l | 


S. constitutional law and the 
law of patents and trademarks the Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowship in 


Mossinghoff Fellowship for gradu 


luate Honor Fellowships. Арри 


Environmental Law, the Honorable Gerald J 
ate research in intellectual property law, and Gra 
апу of these fellowships sh: yuld 


dmission is made. The application for 
th | 


Cants who wish to be considered for submit a 
ler of interest at the time application for а 
is all supporting documents must be receive 


Wwship 


admission as well : d bv the relevant 


deadline in order for an applicant to be considered for a felk 


Enrollment Requirements for Loan Eligibility 


and/or commercial educatior 


Students borrowing Federal Title ТУ 


| i po 
De registered at least half time in eac h semester of the loan peri 


йге requested. For this purpose, half-time enrollment is 6 cre 
dents and 5 credit hours for LL.M students. The total number of credit hours f 
Which a student registers is used to determine the education cost 


riod 


Sources of Financial Aid 


inancial aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of the Law 


School. The scholarships include the fi lowing 


Arnold and Porter Scholarship William Hedeman Memorial 


Jonald W. Banner Scholarship Scholarship 

Harriet C. Beasly Schi Jarship Howrey and Simon % holarship 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Hunton and Williams Scholarship 
àcob Burns Honor Scholarship l'homas Searing Jackson Scholarship 
Charlton M. Clark Scholarship Fund 

Faye F. and Sheldon S. Cohen William P. Keith Law Student 
Scholarship Fund 


Scholarship 
( ; 
Olumbian Women Scholarship Iacob and Charlotte Lehrman 


Alan Dershowitz Fellowship Fund Foundation Scholarship 
Charles Worthington Dorsev Nathan Lewin Fellow ship Fund 
Memorial Scholarship Loughran Foundation Fund 

Clifford A. Dx ugherty Law Alumni Manatt-Phelps Banking Law 
Scholarship Scholarship 

Darrell Dreher Scholarship Fund Leah Brock McCartney Scholarship 
lori and Dan Efroymsom Scholarship Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship 
Fund Gerald J. Mossinghoff Scholarship 
National Congress of American 
Indians/Charles A. Hobbs 


Granoff Family Foundation 
Scholarship 

*amuel Green Phi Delta Phi Scholarship Fund 
Scholarship Katherine Wicks Perry Scholarship 
AJ. Harris Scholarship Phi Delta 


Delta Scholarship 
) I 
Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship Phi Delta P 


hi Scholarship 


í E WA AW SCHOX 

G. Franklin Rothwell Dean's Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 
Scholarship Fund |. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 

Donald C. Snyder Scholarship Scholarship 

Yvonne Trout Scholarship Willian Brinks Olds Hofer Gilson & 

L. Marie Van Hise Scholarship Lione Scholarship Fund 


Frank S. Whitcomb Sch 


larship 


Public Interest Support Funds 


hird-veatr student 
A third í 


Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman Foundation Scholarship 
in the clinical program is selected annually to serve as a student director, ре! 
forming administrative duties in connection with the Administrative Advocacy and 
Civil Litigation Clinics. The student director assigns and supervises student case 


and stall 


loads. controls client intake, and acts as a liaison between law students 


attorneys. The recipient of the scholarship receives a grant [ot partial tuition 


J.B. and Maurice C. Sbapiro Public Service Internships—Shapiro Public > 
for à 


е! 
vice Internships are provided to students who work without compensation 

area in the 
cour 
tica 


nonprofit public service organization in the Washington metr ypolitan 
summer between the first and second year. These awards are intended to en 
age students to pursue careers in public service enabling them to gain prac 


А s A a- 
experience in the field of public service while providing public service organiz 
[ 5 1 


Recipients are 


tions with the help they otherwise might not be able to afford | 
Т 


selected on the basis of academic merit and demonstrated commitment to pt 
service: financial need is a secondary consideration 

J.B. and Maurice C. Sbapiro Public Service Fellowsbips—Shapiro Public 
Fellows are selected on the basis of academic merit and commitment to pt 


Service 
iblic 
dary 


service, as demonstrated during their first two years of law school. As à secon 


consideration, the amount of each award reflects the student's financ ial Oe 
; : : lic 

These awards make it possible for third-year students to pursue part-time pul 
is 


Each re ipient 
hird yea! 
10101 


interest employment that offers little or no compensation 
required to work approximately 20 hours per week during his or her t 
of law school, serving a nonprofit public service organization in the Washit 


о 


metropolitan area 


Loan Reimbursement Assistance Program—The Law School prov ides assi" 
tance in repayment of legal education debt through its Loan Reimburseme™ 
Assistance Program. J.D. program graduates with educational debt who choo 
public interest employment may receive grants of up to $6,000 pet year GP 
awards will depend on the nature of the employment, the applicant's commitmen 
to public interest work, the applicant's and employer's financial need, and the 
amount of the applicant's educational debt. The number and size of grants vane 
from year to year, depending on the number of applications and the availability 
of funds Р 

Public Interest Fellowship Program—1n order to support public interest work. 
the Law School awards ten fellowships each year to J.D. students who take dn 

e fo 


paying public interest jobs over the summer. The fellowship award is in th 
of a tuition reduction in the following fall semester 


Loan Funds 


ге 
f loan funds à 

Joan» 
oan 


Through the generosity of friends of the University, a number « 
available. Some of these funds are used to support short-term emergenc) 
Alverson L 
Morris 
obert 
emo 
рау!" 
4550" 


and others support longer-term loans. Among them аге the Lyle Т 
Fund; the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the 
and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the R 
M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney ‹ ooper M 
rial Loan Fund: the Mitchell S. Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J 
son Loan Fund: the Clifford A. Dougherty Fund; the District of ¢ olumbia Ва! 


Fort este! 


ciation Loan Fund; the J.W Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison 
Loan Fund: the Louise F. Freeman Memorial м ident Loan Fund; the Harold L. and 
Washington Law Association 


Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the George 

Loan Fund: the Morris Golub Loan Fund: the Frederick О. Graves Law Student 
Loan Fund: the John B., Jr., and Carol H. Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educa 
up Мето al Fund the Law 


the Susan and Anne Kor 


onal Trust Loan Fund 

Association Loan Fund for the law classes ol 1912. 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1 35] 
933 1935. 1936, 1937, 1938, 1959 1941. 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951 1953 RA 
959. 1960, 1961, 1962, 1965 1964, 1965; the Law School Loan Fund; the Osca 
awler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace I Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the 


Loan Fund; the Joat 


essie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N Miller Lí 
Fund: the Nu Chapter, Kappa Beta Pi Legal Associ 
he Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan 
erson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; the 
the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistat | 
Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith Wath 
und: the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. W : 
lent Loan Fund: the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund 
he Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green Memorial Loat 


kins Law Student Loan 


illiams Met 


) 


Veterans Benefits 


Ге veterans counselor located yn the third floor f Rice Н 11, 2121 I Street N.N 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as W dows О! chil 
dren of deceased or t ‘tally disabled veterans vith ar problems that may 156 
Concerning their benefits This office also processes certification of enroliment а 
attendance to the Veterans Administration sí that mor allowances м X l 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veter depende г vel 


| 
ounsek 


erans should consult with the veterans « 
ion to the Veterans Administration. All si ch st 


t 
tion sheet issued by the Office o! 


be fulfilled before certification of « 
‘ther information of general int 


nrollment can be made t 


istration and which includes « 


Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in 


Juris Doctor class who have represented the Law School at the Mid-A 


Awards 


tmerican Bankruptcy Institute Medal for Excellence in Bankruptcy Studies— 
Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demi ynstrated 
excellence in the field of debtor and creditor law 

American Bar Association/Bureau of National ware Award—Given 
member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellence 1 


to 4 


the study of labor and e mployme nt law 

Michael J. Avenatti Award for Excellence in Pre-Trial and Trial Advocacy 
Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor ¢ lass who has demonstrate 
excellence in the courses in pre-trial and trial advocacy 

Henry Е. Berger Award—Given to a member of the gra luating Juris Doct 
class who demonstrated excellence in the area of tort "&; 

Anne Wells Branscomb Award—Given to the member of the graduating cl: 
who attained the highest average grade in the entire course of the evening divi- 


tor 


155 


sion for the degree of Juris Doctor 


Jacob Burns Award—Given at graduation to the two members of the winning 

team in the Van Vleck Moot Court ¢ — tition. Established by Jacob Burns, LL B 
í. LL.D. 70, formerly Trustee of the University 

Micbael D. Cooley Memorial Award—Given to that individual in the gr: iduat 


ing Juris Doctor class who has been most succe 'ssful in maintaining his or her com- 


passion, vitality, and humanity during law scho 1. The recipient of this aw: ard 15 
selected by the graduating Juris Dox tor class 
Jobn F. Evans Award—Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class 
for outstanding achievement in the criminal division of the Law Students in Court 
Program 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Award—Given to the member of the grz үү: 
1bO 


law 

Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Given to a Juris Doctor or 
ter of Laws student for the best publishable article on an aspect ol intellectu 
property law. Established by the law firm Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, ‘ yarretl 


& Dunner 


Willard Waddington Gat hell Award—Given to the three me mbers of the gf: pe 
for the 


Mas- 


uating class who attained the highest average gr: ide in the entire course 


degree of Juris Doctor. Established by bequest of Eona Burnett Сак hell in menm 
ory of На husband 

The George Washington Alumni Association Award—Given to a membe 
leadership 


‚г of 


the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstr: ited extraordinary 
nd commitment to the University and its community 
Charles Glover Award—Given to the member of the graduating class who has 
attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course for the Juri? 
Doctor degree. Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., formerly Trustee of the 


157 
University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member of the D 


trict of Columbia bar 
А 10 
Judge Ubert Н. Grenadier Award—Given to the members of the gr iduatin! 
Atlantc 
Regional Jessup Moot Court Competition 
Kappa Beta Pi Award—Given by the Eta Alumnae ( hapter to the membe 


se 
the graduating class who attained the highest average grade i n the first-year СОШ? 


г Ol 


of study for the Juris Doctor degree 
Jobn Bell Larner Award—Given to the me imber of the gré iduating class Ў 
attained the highest average grade in the entire course for the Juris Doctor degree 
Richard C. Lewis, Jr, Memorial Award—Given to a member of the gr: yduating 


y ho 


ОГА 
Juris Doctor class who has exhibited extraordinary dedication to his or her W 


i 
in the Jacob Burns Community Legal Clinics and unusual compassion : ind humé 
ity toward clients and cólleagues 


Justice Thurgood Marshall ‹ ivil Liberties Award—Given in honor ol the late 


Supreme Court Associate Justice 
Who has demonstrated outstanding performance 


to a member of the gradu 
n to the field of 


in and dedic: 


Civil rights and civil liberties 


Jobn Ordronaux Awards—Given to the member of 
tor class who attained the highest average grade in the first-year full-time course 
Of studv and to the member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the 
ill-time course of study 


the graduating Juris Doc 


hig { 
highest average grade in the second-year, fi 

Laurence E. Seibel Memorial Award in Labo and Employment Lau 
à member of the graduating Juris Doctor « 1а lemonstrated excellence 


Given to 


iss who has ‹ 


in the courses in labor and employment law 
Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Award Given to the member of the graduating 
uris Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the 


Courses in securities law 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Award—Given t 
Joctor class for outstanding performance in the field of civil procedure 
ished by bequest of Professor ‘ yrville Hassler Walburn in memory о! his mother 
Thelma Weaver Memorial Award—Given to a foreign student member of the 
ws class who has contributed m | 


› members of the graduat 


> intellectual and 


graduating Master of La OSt tO 
ofessional life of the Law School, its students, and its faculty 

West Publishing Awards—Given to two members of the 
law and one in family law 


uating Juris Doc- 


lor class for clinical achievement, One in Consume! 
Imogen Williford Constitutional Lau {ward—Given at gr. 


» field of constitutional law. | stablished by Imo 


luation to an ou 


Standing Juris Doctor student in th« 
gen Williford, J.D. 29 


General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 
Most dav classes are scheduled between 9:00 a.m and 5:50 p.m., Monday thr. ugh 


Friday, The majority of evening classes meet from 6:00 to 7:50 p.m., Monday 


thre ugh Friday 

A 4-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3-credit 
Courses, e Bi Administrative Law, meet one 
a 2« redit course, € 


forms to the academic standards of the 


evening a week plus alternate Friday 
evenings throughout the semester; g., Contracts П, meets one 
tvening a week. The evening division con 

day division, with full-time faculty їеа‹ hing all courses in the required and core 


Curriculum 
Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 


Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 

( | t t 
Ine session is offered on campus in the summer. No beginning students are 
admitted to the Juris Doct г degree pr gram in the summer session Students who 


t > а 
attend the summer session receive fracti па! residence credit 


Oxf; "T : 1 
Aford-GW Summer Program in International Human Rights Law 
hts Law is offered jointly by the Univer 


The рг gram in International Human Rig Y 
University Law School and is held in 


Sity of Oxford and The George Washington 


LN 


Oxford in July. It is intended to prepare students to contribute to the improve 
Dur 


ment of human rights conditions in their homelands and around the world 
ing the program's four-week session, an internationally recognized faculty offers 
courses on the philosophy, history, doctrine, and practice of international human 
rights law. The program emphasizes advocacy and dissemination skills, as well as 
formal knowledge of human rights law, the means of its enforcement and its 514° 
tus in a contentious world. Professor Ralph С. Steinhardt of the Law S hool fac 


ulty is co-director of the program. Applications are accepted from law students, 
a demon 


graduate students in related fields, lawyers and other professionals w ith 
Special, 


strated interest in human rights. For more information, contact summer, 


and International Programs, The George Washington University Washington, р. 
20052; telephone (202)994-6360; fax (202)994-9155 
Registration 
, red 
Each student must register before attending classes. No student w ill be registers 
until proper credentials have been filed (see Admission) 
А stu- 


No registration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session 


1 er 

dent mav not register concurrently in George Washington University and апойе 
› » 71“ 

institution. Registration іп more than one school of the University requires the wi 


ten permission of the appropriate deans сопс erned, prior to registration 


Eligibility for Registration 
1 ot 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason I» n 
elieible to register | 
: li 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student 15 * 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration 


Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who was not registered 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session and who has ос 
been granted a leave of absence must apply for and receive a letter ol readmis 
sion before becoming eligible for registration 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August " 
; i 3 » me 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have i 
i ‚ echol- 
the admission requirements of the Law Schot 1; completed satisfactorily the Sc 


for whic? 
| а city, Reg 
the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University the 

ich 


it the € lose of whic 


arship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree 


istration is required for the semester or summer session € 
degree is to be conferred 


tpplication for Graduation—An application for graduation must | 
the date indicated in the Academic Calendar during the last semester О! SUE 
ig the sui 


session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements durir d 
vocatio! 


е filed by 


mme! 
n 


mer session and fall semester will be awarded diplomas (no formal cor 


red 2 
on August 31 and January 30, respectively, provided they have complete" 

А n. 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registrati‘ 
thev wish, such students may participate in the May ‹ ommencement 
Transcripts of Record 

ч ^ А wo 0151741 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Reg", 

А -ocorda- 4 
on request of the student or former student who has a clear financ ial rec 
fee of $5 is charged for each transcript 
Policy on Academic Integrity 
nd 

The Law School seeks to foster academic excellence in the study of law аве 


ellen”: 


prepare students for participation in the legal profession. Academic exc 


In any discipline depends on ап envir ynment of honesty, integrity, and fairness 


lhis general requirement 15 heightened by the spe al mission of a law school 
lo prepare students for a practice that relies heavily on the honor of its partici 
Pants. The Law School community expects 115 members to uphold the highest et! 

1 integrity 


prepare for the duties of honesty and и 


ical standards. It expects students to 
practicing honesty 


that thev will undertake as lawyers by 
out their time as students 


and integrity through 


creating and maintaining a ademic integrity in the Law 
f 


the community—students faculty 


sity Law School Policy on Aca 


he responsibility for 
School community is shared by all members of 


staff. and deans. The George Washington Unive 
demic Integrity defines and prohibits academic с shonesty. It 
cademic dishonesty 


prescribe s proce 


dures to be followed in cases of a It also exhorts all members 


of the Law School community to foster 
fessional responsibility throughout the 
The Law School's administrators sh: 


a culture of honesty 


community 
11 students 


11 make this policy available to а! 


and faculty members. It is the respi ynsibility of all students to read and familiar 


ize themselves with this policy and also the 1 
and Responsibilities, which is available from 


niversity’s Guide to Student Rights 


the Dean of Students ‹ псе. If, in 


v of academic integrity, the propriety ol 


| i 
light of the Law School community s norm 
Certain conduct is in doubt, students must seek the advice of Law Scho: j| faculty 
г administrators. Members of the Law School community are presumed to be 
f } 1 t t е } I { 
familiar with the Policy on Academic Integrity e responsible fot rn 
Ing to its requirements 

Student Activities and Student Life 

Enrichment Program 

е Law School supplements and enriches its diverse programs D) bringing the 
School eminent legal scholars, judges distinguished members of the bar, mem 

nt officials to offer lectures an 1 inf 


ber 1 
ers of Congress, and high-level governme 

nd faculty. Participants їп the Enrichment Program 
Court Tustices Lewis Powel 


Harry Blackmun, and 


І 
Nal seminars with students а 


have included columnist Anthony Lewis, supreme 
Anthony Kennedy 


Antonin Scalia. Sandra Day O'Connor, 
ige Richard Posner of the U.S. Court 


Rut | 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg, Senator Bill Bradley Judge 
Turow, attorney Alan Dershow 


ram 


9! Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, author Scott 
4nd Professor Ronald Dworkin of ¢ »xford 1 
funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends ої 
endowed lectureships and a visiting Sc holar program. The end wed lectureships 
ае the Manuel Е. Cohen Memi rial Lecture, the J.B and Ma 


le . 
€ctures. the Susan №. and Augustus diZerega, Jr., Le 


niversitv. The Enrichment 1 


t} 


һе Law School, includes г 


Four 
Oundation Lecture 


lu. 
Publications 


lished six times a year, 15 edited and 


The George Wasbington Lau Review, pul 
Managed by the students of the Law S hool. The Law Review is known for tts 
€mphasis on federal and public law however, it is < | 
[he staff о! the Lau Review 1s selected ( 
litorial board 1s selec ted from those st 


ilso devoted to research in 


Other } 

ther important legal areas jn the basis of 
ог 

rades and а writing competition [he ec 


de › ғ 
ents who have successfully completed the 


first vear of Lau Revi 


^ HE GEORGE WASHIN N UNIVERS LAN OO 


Tbe George Wasbington International Law Review is managed and edited by 


law students. It presents articles and commentaries on public and private intel 
The stall 


national financial development, comparative law, and international law 
ical to 


of the Jnternational Law Review is selected on the basis of criteria ident 
those used by the Law Revieu 


The Environmental Lawyer was founded as a joint venture between the Law 

` (rao 

| School and the American Bar Association's Section on Natural Resources, ! nergy 
-teria 

and Environmental Law. Edited and managed by students, the selection criteri 


for staff are the same as those used by the Zaw Review. The Em ironmental Lawyer 
is published three times a year; one issue is devoted to a symposium on à selectec 
topic in environmental law 

The Public Contract Law Journalis produced jointly by the Law Se hool and the 
Public Contract Law Section of the American Bar Association. The journal is pub- 
lished quarterly and is edited and managed by J.D. and LL.M students. The selec 


tion criteria for J.D. staff members is the same as those used by the Lau Керик 
е 


LL.M. students submit a resume, writing sample, and personal statement to 
considered for membership 

The American Intellectual Property Law Association Quarterly Journal, 
lication of the AIPLA, is edited and managed by law students under the direction 


a pub- 


of the editor-in-chief, Professor Joan Schaffner. J.D. student staff members al% 
selected on the basis of a national writing competition 
Skills Boards 

nt 


Lawyering skills competitions and programs provide realistic training 1n clie 
counseling, negotiation, trial advocacy, and appellate advocacy. The Law Sch: xls 
student-managed Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) Board, Trial Court Boar^ 
and Moot Court Board are dedicated to the promotion and development o! thesc 
skills among the student body. The ADR Board administers client counseling 4n* 


jon- 
negotiation programs at the Law School and also sponsors lectures by practit! 


oard sponsor 

teams tO 
1 rs 

interscholastic trial competitions nationwide. The Moot Court Board administ 


onal law, inter 
The Moo! 


at inter 


ers on emerging dispute resolution techniques. The Trial Court B 
civil and criminal intrascholastic trial competitions and sends student 


intrascholastic, appellate-level competitions in the areas of constituti 
national law, government contracts law, and intellectual property law 
Court Board also selects and sponsors students to represent the school 


scholastic competitions across the nation and sponsors ап invitational inte" 
^ scholastic competition, the National Security Law Moot Court ¢ ompetition 
p Law Student Organizations 
Amnesty International Legal Support International Law Society 
Group International Legal Studies Student 
Asian-Pacific American Law Student Association 
| Association Jewish Law Student Association 
Black Law Student Association Lambda Law 
Christian Law Society Law Association for Women 
Corporate and Business Law Society Law Fraternities and Sororities 
Entertainment and Sports Law Society Law Students for the Arts 
Environmental Law Association Military Law Society 
Equal Justice Foundation Vota Bene ; 
Evening Law Student Association South Asian Law Student Ass¢ ciation 
B The Federalist Society Student Bar Association 
Bul GW Law Democrats Student Health Law Association 
3a GW Republican Student Lawyers Student Intellectual Property Law 
Association Association 


| Hispanic Law Student Association 


——— о вал е 


Facilities and Services 


Ihe Law School 
f the buildings Theodore М 


Ihe Law School consists of seven bui 


lerner Hall, Stockton Hall, and the Jacob B Library—adjoir е anothe 
lave internal passageways on most floors, and function as e consolidate 
Complex. Lerner Hall is à mi dern and innovative teaching facility. Its Nive levels 
Contain classrooms, the dean's suite and the Moot Court Room. Four of its eight 
vitl advanced 


| 1 
Classrooms are constructed in amphitheater style and are equippt | y 
t Stockton Hall contains 


Sound systems and full video and view! 
ling rooms, a media center 


administrative offices, classrooms, fac ику offices, readu 


The Jacob Burns Law Library houses fact 
І stacks and st idy areas 


student orga 


and student lounges ilty a 
hization offices, a rare book room and seven levels « 

Four additional buildings are all located within one block of the main 
Xhool complex. One townhouse is home to the Cor 


unity Legal Clinics an 


( m 1 t { 
vareer Development Office [wo others house student publications. The four 
id finan 


arious administrative í ffices, incl 


iding admissions at 


} 
Puilding contains v 
cial aid 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


Ihe Jacob Burns Law Library serves the students and faculty of the Law School 
Dy offering a wealth of legal and law related information in а variety « f formats 
A collection strong in historical material has been integrated wil automated 


zed areas. The Library 


lesources to meet the needs of researc hers іп many spec 
itself housed on six levels, offers а wide range ol studv areas, including several 


f small conference rooms and study 


collection, magazines and 


агре comfortable reading rooms, а number o 


Cubicles. and a lounge containing a leisure reading 
leleph nes 
A staff of 35 librarians and support staff. several of whom are trained in both 
ine the collection of more than 


law and information science, is the кеу to using 
300.000 volumes and volume equivalents The Library's sophisticate d online cat 
alog, J ACOB. can be used both to locate materials within the facility and to access 
the online catalogs of neighboring institutior 


utilized with the development 


ibrarv of Congress 


is. including the Lil 
fa CD-ROM 


Eme 
Merging technology has been fully 
taneous access to a nun 


network that pr vides simul ber of databases by multiple 
Wsers and subscriptions to many ices. All of these electronic 
h stations available in the Library s 


re а , 
esources can be used at one of the many researc! 
er classrooms W ithin the Library The 


processing, access to LEXIS and 


e use of LEXIS, WEST 


web-based sen 


eference room or in one of the two comput 


omputer classrooms also can be used for word 


WESTLAW. and e-mail. Additional t 
LAW, and e-mail are available, as w ell as more than 
Computers to the GW network 

l'he collection itself, while broad-based, 1 


a 
Nd is particularly strong in the areas of environmen 
tice, гах Іам 


р p A 1 
8overnment procurement апа federal prac 
r i 
ational and comparative law collection focuses ‹ n the areas 

lectual property and environmental law 


e Government 
locuments. The Library also 


erminals dedicated to tl 
90 stations for linking laptop 


осиѕеѕ on Anglo-American resources 
tal law, intellectual property, 
and labor law. A large inter 


f human rights, law 


( 
f the sea. commercial transactions, intel 
The Burns Law Library, a depository 101 d 


$ E 
ince 1978. features a strong collection of federal < 
ОЇ related reas 


Publications Office 


attempts to collect materials in a variety such as history, ec 
n i j rikin 
Omics, and politic al science for indiv iduals conducting interdiscipiinary research 
ye University's two other libraries the Gel 


both within a few 


| 1 

n addition. the excellent collections o! th 

| 

E^ Librarv and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, are 
locks of the Law School 


Career Development 


[he Career Development Office provides a full range of services to support the 


: f$ 
career decision-making process. Students, graduates and prospective employe! 
adver- 


1 a variety of programs, including systems of j )b-vacancy 


| 
‚ newsletters of current career information; interviewing programs; indivk 


ip counseling on resume preparation, interv ewing skills development, 


rary; and forums and panel presen 
and 


ual and ого 


and job-search strategy; a career resource lil 


and alternative career topics and employment options; 


tations covering le 


in alumni network 


Continuing Legal Education 
Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 
may register for any of the courses in the Law School on a noncredit basis as Con 
tinuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to n¢ lawyer 
whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not take 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work 

4 simplified admission and registration рг cedure is used and must | 


dp mes 
pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 5t me 
gl 


ye com- 


he semester- 


ter. Gon 


hour basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medi : 
‚ subject 


egal Education students pay only the tuition fee on t 


ica 


privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education registrations аге 


to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students.) 


Housing 


А А » stu- 
Although the University does not provide residence hall space for graduate st 


dents, the Community Living and Learning Center refers graduate students to apart 
ments as they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area. 
With a Metro stop on-campus, GW is easily accessible via public transp tation 
An off-campus housing resource center can be reached at www.och.gwu edu fo! 
listings, a mover's guide, neighborhood information, and on-line help 


Food Service 


Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the undergradu 
ate academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods Accommo" 
dations for the law school calendar are made. Rates for the various meal plans a 
available from the Residential Life Office. Students who observe the Jewish dietary 


‚ regard- 
laws can write to make arrangements with the Office of Residential Life rega 
ing the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 

e ^ vid- 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, prO 


ents, 
tting 


ing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities fo! stud 


faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the s€ Pi 
аера 


for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program B« yard, the í 
į faculty 


ments offering course work in the performing arts, and other student anc the 
ints Ol 


organizations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segme $ 
i 1g * 


University community, plays an important role in the day-to-day function 


" nt 
the Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the develop 
1 › 211. 
of procedures and policies that provide а framework for the Center's operat 
The Charles E. Smith Center 
urts 


- 1 О 

The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including < "i 
1 gy 

for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; d és 


nastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna and loc 


Student Health Service 


linic located at 2150 Pennsylvania 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient с! 


Avenue. N.W. (entrance on 22nd street 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners and physician 


assistants who are capable of iddressing most ol students’ medical problems Vis 
its тау be either arranged by appointment от during certain s, secured on à 
be pert rmed in the Health Set 


Most routine laboratory tests may 
» STOC ked to fill 
| 


nunizations are аап inistered by the sta 


nour 


walk-in basis 
vice lab at cost, many common medications are students’ prescrip 


tions. and allergy shots and imt 
А psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students wit 


F maree f 
\urse TOI 


a minimal charge 


mental health concerns 
For serious emergencies occurrin › during hours when the Student Health Ser 


Vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room ol the University Hosp! 
lal for treatment. This arrangement is for emergene v care only and all tees are the 
responsibility of the student 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in Ux niversity to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service Students enrolled in off-campus programs 
and the Continuing Legal Education Program are not епо Students who so 
ir own choice but the se students 


physicians and nurse s of thei 
| from all services ren 


desire may engage 
The bills incurred 


fees charged 


laborat 


Will be responsible for 
dered outside the Student Health 


Work. and referrals to specialists Ot 


Service (for example, x-ray work 
other outside physicians) are t 


ity of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


11 students be covered bv health and accident 
Hh th 


opt ns offered throug! 


The University recommends that a 
formation on group health insurance 
tact the Student Heal 


Insurance. For in ai 
l 

University, students shí yuld con 
Dean of Students 


th Service or Office of the 


Disability Support Services 
les and coordinates support services [ 
u temporarily disabled by injury 


Disability Support Services provk 
With a wide variety of disabilities, as % ell as those tet 


ugh DSS to facilitate a nic access 


e available throug 


Or illness. Accommodations ат 
student 


for students with disabilities. services provided without charg 
May include orientation to campus, registration assistance, re aders 
laptive materials at 


scribes, learning disabilities advising 
assistance, test acc 


nt tutoring, although її 15 ауаца 


mmocdatons, regi 


With note taking, laboratory 


and referrals. DSS does not pr vide conte 
[he University does no 


ое on a 


t pay for personal 


f 
fee basis from other campus resources 


attendant care 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


Ihe George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against ап) 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, disability, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, poli 
cies, and procedures of the University; including admission to educational pro 
grams and employment. The University is also subject to the District of € olumbia 
Human Rights Law 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and re& 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs ant 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President ros 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20022 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Depart 


ment of Education 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


lhe Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional poli- 
cies governing access to and release of student education records maintained by 
educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds : 

Ihe Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students cef 
tain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include Е 

1. The right to inspect and review the student's education record within 4 
days of the day the University receives a request for access. Students should su A 
mit to the University Registrar, dean, head of the academic department, or оше! 
appropriate official written requests that identify the record(s) they wish to inspect 
he University official will make arrangements for access and notify the student 
of the time and place where the records may be inspected. If the records are nol 
maintained by the University official to whom the request was submitted, that offi 
cial shall advise the student of the correct official to whom the request should bé 
addressed 


" yal 
2. The right to request the amendment of the student’s education records d 


; rsitV 
the student believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students may ask the Univet i 
ld write 


to amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. They shou Е 
{ е 
tof t 


the University official responsible for the record, clearly identify the part OF h 
[s 
record they want changed, and specify why it is inaccurate or misleading. If the 
the Unt 
- her 

versity will notify the student of the decision and advise the student of his О! 


mation 
right to a hearing regarding the request for amendment. Additional informat 4 
notifies 


University decides not to amend the record as requested by the student, 


regarding the hearing procedures will be provided to the student when 
of the right to a hearing 


Je. jon 
3. The right to consent to disclosures of personally identifiable informati 


“рр. 

contained in the student's education records, except to the extent that FERPA 
isclosurt 

yal inter 
istrative, 
nforce- 
Uni- 


authorizes disclosure without consent. One exception that permits d 
without consent is disclosure to school officials with legitimate educatio! 
ests. A school official is a person employed by the University in an admin 
supervisory, academic, research, or support staff position (including law € 
ment unit personnel and health staff); a person or company with whom the 
; person 
serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an official committe“, 
; s | officia 
1 inter 
het 


versity has contracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or collection agent); 


such as a disciplinary or grievance committee, or assisting another schoo 
in performing his or her tasks. A school official has a legitimate educationa 


ng 


est if the official needs to review an education record in order to fulfill his OF 


3 : ation 

professional responsibility. Upon request, the University discloses edu ^ 
Кк 

records without consent to officials of another school in which a student se 


intends to enroll 


í. The right to file a complaint wit 
the University to comply will 


cerning alleged failures by 
FERPA Complaints should be filed n 
UU Indepx ndence Avenu 


writing to Family Polici 


U.S. Department of Education, 6 


n \ 
20202-46005 


Ihe University will rel ‚ the following directory information upon request 
name, local address teleph« пе number, and e-man adaress ime and iddress 
Xf emergency contact dates of attendance; school or divis yf enrollment; he 
of studv: enrollment status; credit hours earned; degrees « n honors ved 
participation in University-recognized orgal itions anc ities Gncludil ite 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight, ап‹ members of athletic teams. A 
student who does not wish such direc у ini n release iust Ше v ter 
notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar el g ot emes 
ter or session of enrollment 

Copies of the 1 niversity's full policy statement on the release of studet for 
mation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsiou ties, availabk 
in the Office of the Dean of Students 
Right to Change Rules 
The University and its schools and divisions reserve the 1 ght to modify or « ge 
requirements, rules and fees. Such regulations shall go into force whet ever the 
Proper authorities may determine 
Right to Dismiss Students 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceai» materia O tic 
n" I ( ersily dí X 


Оп an application for admission, registration form, or any the 


ment. the student's registration may canceled and the student will be meng 
ble (except by spec ial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fro: 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest OI the student 
Or the University, the University Administration deems it advisabk 
Right to Make Changes in Programs 
lhe right is reserved by the University to n ake changes in programs W t notice 
vl 1 
Whenever circumstances warrant such ¢ hanges 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not resp ynsible for the loss of persona prope 
і | 
is in the University Police Office 


Found Office is maintained on campu 


Student Conduct 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Wash Ver 
sity are subject to the provisions ol the Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibil 
s and responsibilities ol luct, including 


ities which outlines student freedon 
the Code of Student Conduct, and other px licies and regu 
promulgated by appropriate University à thorities. C 


тау be obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanct 


regulations may include permanent expulsion from t 

make enrollment in another college o! rsity diffi 

ments applicable only to a particular program, tac ility 
г re 


not be published generally, but suc h regulations 
nform affected 


lished in a manner reasonably calculated to it 


University Policy on Drugs 


ose 
the 
ude 


The University cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of th 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may incl 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, ot suspension 


pr^ i 
or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the interests ‘ 


the University and the rights of others 


Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Program 


After the completion о! the require CUITK I ), students 1 ea ) 


Of courses t choose from in the r remaining уса 1 SI V ( > K 
lact that a large number of courses ar егес dot ( ^ f ve 
the same importance Rather, the larg: riculum is intenck ffer student 
stantial freedom to tailor Ux Og! the ^ 
The faculty recommend all ike "T 
foundation in the standar reas of the law. 50m ) 
sue a particular area ol pecial аери breadth bx ‹ | 
career inclinations or for the intellect 1 te | stud 
Ihe facultv. however, warns students again 5 pos 
sible to foresee with precision future career cl iallenges \ S 
ire not expected by Ше! r to be spei ists wh ( | Ww scno 
Ihe freedom in course selection pé it | | | K NV och 
places the r« px ynsibility for planning а herent academ [ gra 1 
vidual student. Students are strongly ( iged 1 | vith members of th 
facultv or the administration for guidance on their proptallls 
Consistent with its commitment to a Da inced program, U Law School offers 
multiple sections of impi rtant elective Courses ‹ T lemic year ese mul 
ple-section courses survey the mi npo 5 S idle 
Adm trative Law (40t 1? ist Lau 2) if Р, г SYS 
lems (282) Con) t of Laws 244), Cons { nal Law 1 5o ( } s(25 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection 284 riminal Procedut ) Ei 
ronmental Law (430), Evidence (231 I ly Law (348), Fede 5 (252 
Federal Income Taxation (300), Interna il Law (52 d SUS SS 
Transac tions (522), Secured sactions (40y X es К і wy: 
Trusts and Estates (342) lhe Ity C э I sl d large 
number of these courses as part of thet prog some are ргеге‹ 
Sites for certain specialized courses S S tiol ses SO S 
be taken early in a student's « se of ek ‹ IS 
The law faculty also belie Sil ( ( > ( И CIN 
tic mship between law and oth ciplines. Histor ) SOf ‹ Cs, mex 
icine, the social sciences the ities, and other 1 l LiL Spel CS Ul ( 
aw and the devel pment ol le S ns. ACCO S he 1 t ‹ 
that students take one or more interdiscip І ide Feminist 14 
Theory (608) Genetics and the Law (61 e U.S S n (5 
Jurisprudence (590). Jurisprudence Semi vandl iur kg 
and Medicine (617), Law and Рѕусри 14), Lau boi 615), L 
Rhetoric (654 Lau апа 1c )unting ' ^ ) Cale 1) ‘ I mon s (598) І 
Social and Economic History (596), Qué tative Analysis for Lawyers : 
Ка ism and 1те ric an Lau (5; 5) Sé X a r^t L4 ‹ by 1 St €) f l 5 
Legal History (591) 

The curriculum offers a large variety of clinical Courses simulation courses, and 
outside placement options in which students have the opportunity to learn IWVer 
Ing and other advocacy skills in seve ral contexts lhese courses perm students t 
complement the theoretical stu lv of law with experience g clients 
Investigating facts, dealing ith adverse parties, contacting govel ent agencies 
hegotiating on behalf of clients and participating 1n геа! OF ypothet со 
administrative proceedings. The faculty т mmends tha ents take one or mor 
Such courses These COUI le LE n ist f t 1 ce A j t0324) 
Advanced {dvocacy (653) e Dispute Res ) £7), í Litiga і 
Clinic (624), Client Interviewing апа unseling (65 ( me! 

Clinic (620). Domestic Violence Clini 28). Domestic Violen 
р EI j nt 


Department ‹ linic(629), Environmen 
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Project (465), Federal Trial Practice (642), Federal, Criminal, and Appellate € Tinic 
(625), Health Law Rights Clinic (631), Immigration Clinic (630), Intensive Clint- 
cal Placement (638), Land Development Law (336), Law Students in Court (634), 
Legal Drafting (652), Mediation (646), Moot Court (644), Alternative I рше Res 
olution (647), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement (668), Pre-Trial . {dvocacy 
(643), Prisoners Project (376), Small Business Clinic (621), Trial Advocac y (640), 


) 


Trial Court Competition (645), and Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


n 
Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to provide students with à 


sJect- 
overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to assist them in 5 lec 


: m- 
ing courses and defining their career objectives. Students may also consult me! | 
bers of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the Careet Deve 

е» 
opment Office provides a central storehouse of information regarding many tyf 


of legal careers 

To assist students in choosing upper-class courses and planning graduate pro” 
grams of study, the Law School's courses are listed below according to princip? 
practice areas, with a brief introduction to the gateway courses in each area. Each 
listing begins with those basic courses in the practice area that are typically oftere” 
in multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typically offered just onc 
each year, and continues with seminars and clinics related to the practice area. 
Some courses are listed in several practice areas 


r the 
Many courses listed in the course description section of this Bulletin under t 


headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590-617) and Skills and Simulation” 
Courses (Law 640-667) are not repeated in the practice areas listed below. rm: 
is because they concern perspectives on the law or lawyering skills that are applic 
able to all of these practice areas. Students should, therefore, consider ed 
courses from these categories to complement courses taken within spec ific pra 
tice areas са id 
Students should consult course descriptions to determine the prerequisites al 

eligibility criteria 
Practice Areas 
Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 
Administrative Law and Government Regulation 

0: 
This large and important field deals with the process by which gi vernment ge 
ulates the activities of businesses or individuals. Administrative Law is the бе 
dation course for all study in this area. Other key survey courses include Anti 
Law, Unfair Competition and Trademark Law, and Legislation Advanced con 
explore the administrative process in the context of a single commer« ial activi? 
such as health care or the telecommunications industry. Almost all of the co 
included in the closely related practice areas of environmental law, 8 veram 
contract law, intellectual property law, labor law, and taxation, which are set че 
separately in this practice area listing, could fairly be termed species О! admin 
trative law and government regulation 
Foundation Courses Legislation (416) k 
Administrative Law (400) Unfair Competition and l'rademar 
Antitrust Law (402) Law (474) 
Advanced Courses Food and Drug Law (405) 
Voting Rights Law (387) Health Care Law (410) 


Regulated Industries (406) Print Media Law (412) 


Broadcast and Cable Regulation ( i1 


l'elecommunications Law (414) s and th | 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) Government Lawyering \ 7D 

Lawvers. Lobbving, and the Law Health Care Law > iar (411 

(421) Pul Law Seminar (42 

Local Government Law (422) Administrative CI 

Energy Law (438) 

Alternative Dispute Resolution 

The courses in this area explore the rapidly growing ne f disput resoluti 

Outside the courtroom. Lawyers have always resolved most of Шеп lients’ dis 

putes without trial, by negouation and settlement. These courses formally trai 

students in these and related dispute-res lution techniques. Negotiations ” 

native Dispute Resolution and Mediation are the foundation [or ан € гѕеѕ S 
n the I lation courses 


area. The remaining courses apply te hniques learned in 


In different contexts 


Foundation Courses He Law Rights Clinic (631) 
Mediation (646) ray en 1 
- The llown (rses a 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (64 ) “t tn ILM degree can M 
nn LL.M. ACERT ( 
Negotiations (648) Mediatior ind Alternative 
› 1 7 
t ( l ) 
Advanced Course. Res 
мех 1 
| ме, : Ethics in Adjudicauor and Settlement 
nvironmental Negotiations (490/ ы 
: “ps (678 
International Arbitration (550) . 
| 55 Ney on and Conflic 
nternational Negotiations (990) . : 
Client ‘ { is Design (681 
lient Interviewing and Counseling 4 к "pee 
(650) : к International Dispute Resolution 
YJ) (682 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) ә 
Advanced Torts 
Personal iniurv and property damage « la we a major part ої п 
gation. The courses in this practice area uild upon the Das 
yn-contractual private ilities. Jnsurance 


Course and complete the study of ni 
deals in part with the process o! shifting the risks associated SUC lites 
Advan ed Courses Genetics anc е Law о 
Complex Litigation (240) Law and Medic ne (617) 
| Гоп minar (358) 


t 1 > 
Remedies (238) 


Admiralty (293) 
Insurance (298) 


Jy с 
Products Liability (354) 
Гохіс Tort Litigation (449) 


Commercial Law 


Commercial law regulates the operation OF Ux marketplace, including transactions 
> | ne | T 
between businesses and between a consume! and a business. Three courses focus 
On various px yrtions of the Uniform ‹ ommercial Code: 3 ns CArti 
| 7 1 rti 
ces 2A and 9), Commercial Paper Раут‹ Systems \ pt гу A es + id 
HA) and ¢ reditors' R shts and De btors’ Protecti State iW х collectio ink 
bankruptcy у Advanced courses focus on consumet transactions, the banking 
industry. and international commerci il transac S 
1 yebtors 


Founi lation Courses yh ht 
Secured Transactions (280) tion (284) 
C 

Ommercial Paper-Payment Systems 
(282) 


idvanced Courses International Commercial Law (524) 
E-Commerce (283) International Banking (542) 
Consumer Protection Law (286) Banking Law Seminar (292) 
Admiralty (293) Commercial Law Seminar (288)" 
Sports Law (295) International Business Transactions 
Insurance (298) Seminar (504) 
Entertainment Law (475) International E-Commerce Seminal 
International Business Transactions (525) 

(522) Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rigbts 


This major field deals with the proper role of various branches of government and 


the protection of individual rights and liberties. Building upon the required course 
on federal powers, Constitutional Law I, the courses in this practice area explore 


the constitutional structure of our federal government and its relationship to the 


states. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual « ivil rights 
Foundation Courses Sexuality and the Law (394) 
Federal Courts (232) Federal Indian Law (397) 
Conflict of Laws (234) aw of Privacy (398) 
Constitutional Law II (380) Print Media Law (412) 
> 4) 
Legislation (416) Broadcast and Cable Regulation (41: 
3 awyers, Lobbying, and the Law 
Advanced Courses (421)* 
Family, Child, and State (349) на Ф 
. ] : ч : Law in Cyberspace (485) 
The Civil War Amendments: 13th z2Q 
láti | 15th (381 mmigration Law I (538) А 
ith 5th (381) ; codi 
nis -$ History of the U.S. Constitution (594 


[he First Amendment (382)* 


ал Jisabled People and the Law (635) 
Law of Separation of Powers (384) 


ublic Interest Lawyering (670) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395) 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 

Immigration Clinic (630) 


Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 
Voting Rights Law (387) 


Civil Rights Legislation (388) 


Emplovment Discrimination Law (390) 1 9 
ler D | the 1 Legal Activism (637) 
Gender! iscrumination апа tne AW " › 
j - Law and the Deaf (636) 
(392) 


Corporate Law and Securities Regulation 


"ga 
This practice area concentrates on the legal rules governing the formation, orge 


1 ^ s 15 
nization, financing, and operation of most modern businesses. € орой ш - 
n 015 


Busi- 
in 


both a basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced courses i 
field. Securities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses 
ness Planning offers an opportunity to study corporate, securities, and tax law 
a single offering 


Foundation Courses Agency and Partnership (294) 
Corporations (250) Business Planning (296) 
Securities Regulation (252) Corporate Taxation (302) 


— 
Advanced Corporate Taxation (2U2 


Partnership Taxation (304) 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 


Advanced Courses 
Corporate Finance (254) 


Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) - 
Taxation (314) 


Regulation of Securities Markets and 
: | М ‚у ; Law and Accounting (602) 


Professionals (258) ) 
Corporation Law Seminar (202) 


Regulation of Mutual Funds and 


Securities Law Seminar (264)* 
Small Business Clinic (621) 


Investment Advisers (260) 


Building up 


practice area expk re the rules governing сї il pi lur T о 
rime, and the applicat of the crimit w to particular nduct, such as envi 
ronmental crimes and the usc f drugs. The surve yu riminal Procedure 
iS the starting point for st in this area 
Foundation Cours Drugs he Law (372) 
Criminal Procedure ( Enviro ‹ id 4 IES (404 
International Cri Law (554 
Idvanced Courses Feder il Sent ; Sen l b 
v I 1 5 ү › \ 
imparative Military 1 (244 Criminal Law and Ргос‹ e Seminar 
Adiudicatory Criminal Procedure (27 
( À( ) 
адм Prisoners Project (3 
wn Р | і 
y » " T 
White Collar Crime (564) Environmental Crimes Project (405 
law and Criminology (5 Law Student ( t (634) 
Forensic Science (370 
Environmental Lau 
The basic course in envir )nmental veys in general te 
of federal statutes regulating a¢ уу the TO еп! 
Specialized courses focus on partic ular federal laws reg ilating ү 
or industries 
Regulation of Pesticides al d Industria 


Foundati 
Environmental Law (430) 


1 Course 


Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 


Toxic Tort Litigation (447) 


Advanced Courses Federal Fac ilities Environmen 
land Development Law ( 136) Issues 
Regulated Industries (400) Environmental Issues in Business 
Air Pollution Control (432) Transactions (452 
Environmental Law Enforcement Interi nal Environ il Law 
(433) 154 
Water Pollution Control (434) Envir nental Planning 
International Trade and Environmental Neg 
Environmental Law (435) Envir ental Cot 
Water Resources Law (430 Enforcement Mechal 
Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Environmental Crimes (404 
7 Environmental Law Seminar (40! ) 


Resource Law (437) 


Energy Law (438) 
Natural Resources Law (440) 


р 
Regulation and Management o! 


Ecosvstems (441 
Control of Solid and Haz: 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) н 

I I ntal Law Clinic (627 


Family Law and Estate Planning 


his cluster of courses investigates the role of the law in family matters and iie 
Inheritance of wealth 

Foundation Courses Estate Planning (5 

[rusts and Estates (342) Elder Law (35 

Family Law (348) Gender Discrimination and the Law 
Family. Child, and State (349) (392) 

1 Sexuality and the Law 394 ) 
Advanced Courses Feminist Legal The 608 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) Family Law Seminat 352) 
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Civil Litigation Clinic (624) Domestic Violence Emergency 
Domestic Violence Clinic (628) Department Clinic (629) 


Government Contract Law 


The courses in this practice area explore the unique body of rules regulating the 
process by which the federal government enters into contracts with private par 


А $ 
ties and oversees the performance of those contracts. Government Сотїта‹ 15 Y 
Stu 


a survey course for those seeking a general overview of the law in this area. 
For- 


dents preferring a longer course of study may choose instead to take the 
ACES 

mation of Government Contracts and Performance of Government € ontrack 

sequence 

Government Contracts and 


Foundation Course 
Environmental Law Seminar (507? 


Government Contracts (500) 


j , Comparative Public Procurement 
, urse » 
idvanced Courses (508) 


Formation of Government Contracts 


(502) 


Government Contracts Seminar 
(509) 

Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Intellectual Property 


i- 
This growing practice area concerns the development and protection of int ing 
ble ideas and property survey courses are Unfair ‹ oe tition ат 
; : n 
Trademark Law, ‹ opyright Law, and Patent Law. A re ne d course is Antitrust Lat 


Patent Enforcement (482) 
Computer Law (484) 
Law in Cyberspace (485) 


Foundation Courses 
Patent Law (470) 
Copyright Law (472) 


Unfair Competition and Trademark International and Comparative patent 
Law (474) Law (490) 
Antitrust Law (402) Genetics and the Law (616) ү 
Intellectual Property Antitrust Semina! 
Advanced Courses (494) 


Entertainment Law (475)* 

Patent Policy and Practice (476) 

[he Federal Circuit (477) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480)* 


Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(490) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (402)* 


International Law 


. influ- 
These courses explore the international and domestic laws that regulate О! in! 


ence international activity among countries, international institutions, busine sse» 
and individuals. The two key survey courses are International Law and Interna 
tional Business Transactions. The remaining ай inced courses focus on a W ide 
range of issues in both public and private international law as well as the dome? 
tic law of other countries 


Foundation Courses 
International Law (520) 
International Business Transactions 


(522) 


Advanced Courses 
International Taxation I (312) 
International Taxation II (315) 


524) 
International Commercial Law ©* 


International Trade Law (520) 


Advanced International Trade Law 


(527) 
nternational Litigation (528) 
nternational Organizations (530) 
Comparative Law (532) 
(544) 


aw of the European Union 
Islamic Law (535) 

aw ol Japan (540) 
Traditional Jewish Civil Law (53 
mmigration Law | 5 
Immigration Law Il 
Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 
nternational Banking (542) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 


nternational Law of Human Rights 
(546) 

Air and Space Law (548)" 

Law of the Sea (550) 


International Law of Territory (55D 
Law of War (552) 
International Criminal Law (554) 


Labor and Employment Law 


This field of law deals with < 
survev courses are Labor Lau whic 
of employees through unions, 
the rights of 
other legal rules that apply in the 


relatic nship 


Foundation Courses 
Labor Law (266) 
Employment Law (265) 


Advanced Courses 
Employee Benefit Plans (27 
Labor Standards (274)* 


Agency and Partnership (294) 


Litigation and tbe Judicial Process 


Courses in this area examine 


and criminal litigation in Our 
Civil Procedure I and II sequence 


nal Procedure, Evidence, Fee leral ‹ 
lude Trial idvoi acy, Fei lera 


Simulation courses inc 


among others 


Foundation Courses 
Evidence (230) 
Federal Courts (232) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Remedies (238) 


Criminal Procedure (360) 


idvanced Courses 
Complex Litigation ( 


236) 


ill aspects о! 
h co 


and Individual Employment R 


unrepresented workers 
workplace or affect the еп 


the prox edural 


г state < 


Arbitration (550) 


tions ( S58) 


nternatonai 


International Negoti 
Iluman Rights Lawyenng (568 
Conflict of Laws (254) 
Admiralty (293) 

nternational Taxation I (312) 
nternational Taxation II í 413) 
Separation of Powers ! 
Foreign Relations and National 


Law (386) 


284) 


aw ОЇ 


Security 
nternational Trade and 


Environmental Law (455) 


nal Environmental Law (454) 
Procurement (508 


nternati 
Comparative Public 


nternational E-Commerce seminal 


) 
5) 


(52 
ublic International Law Seminar 


nternational Business Transactions 


Seminar (564) 


Comparative Law Seminar 9 


5) 


(6530) 


mmigration Clinic 


the employment relationship. The key 
vers the organization and representation 
bts, which explores 


of 


oyer/empioyee 


T 


Advanced courses focus on a var 


Sports Law (295 
Employment Discrimination Law 
(39 
Gender Di ination and the Law 
Теў) 
арог and Employ nent үу Seminar 


y7 
( 6) 


| and remedial rules that regulate civil 
ind federal courts І 
the key survey courses In this area are Crimi 


ourts, con, 
І j fr ` 4 a a 
Trial Practice, and Moot Court 


Comparative v Law 13) 
Appell: c (24 
Admiralty 
Insurance 

254) 


Products | 


Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (302) 


Role of the Federal Prosecutor 
Toxic Tort Litigatior 


[he Federa 


Building upon the required 


of LAWS, and Remedií s. Related 


— 


Pre-Trial Advocacv (643) 

Advanced Advocacy (653) 

Law and Rhetoric (654) 

The Craft of Judging (669) 

Government Lawyering (671) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (249) 

Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 

Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Clinic (625) 


Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 


Property and Land Development 


Building upon the required course Property, this practice area concerns the proc 
of developing real estate for residential and commercial use. The key survey cou 
is Modern Real Estate Transactions, with subsequent courses addressing 
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Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Law Students in Court (634) 


The following courses are open 
only to LL.M. degree « andidates 

Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) 

Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (67 

Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 
(678) 


7) 


Advanced Evidence (679) 

The American Jury (680) 

College of Trial Advocacy (683) 

Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
(6584) 


es» 
rse 


the 


administrative, governmental, and tax issues attending the real estate industry. 


Foundation Courses 
Modern Real Estate Transactions 
(330) 


Land Use Law (332) 


{dvanced Courses 
Law of Real Estate Financing (334) 
Land Development Law (336) 


Taxation 


Housing Rights Law (338) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308 )* 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Agency and Partnership (294) 


; . ))* 
Property and Real Estate Seminar (34 


d pt 
Federal Income Taxation examines the fundamental rules controlling the taxatk І 

à ў s 
of individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects 10 thi 


h 
practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other entities, 5Ч© 
as corporations and partnerships, the taxation of wealth transfers, and the tax ru 


les 


applicable to particular transactions or industries 


Foundation Courses 
Federal Income Taxation (300) 


Corporate Taxation (302) 


idvanced Courses 

Advanced Corporate Taxation (303) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Pension Law and Taxation (307) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308)* 


Course Descriptions 


The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hou 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-vear course with two hours of cf 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours ОЇ 
marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are mé 
or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the numbe 


for which the course is being offered 


International Taxation I (312) 

International Taxation II (313) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 

State and Local Taxation (316) 

Business Planning (296) 

Employee Benefit Plans (272) 

Law and Accounting (602)* 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 

Гах Policy Seminar (318) 


rs ol credit 
after 
»dit 
credit 15 
irked (2 
‚г of hours 


Current academic 


These desi 


scheduling and do not constitute а g 


uled at the same nt academic y« 


Course 15 designated 


be offered in the fall 


Required Courses for J.D Students 


202-3 Contracts I-II (5 


Legal 


C 


creati 
tak« 
third-part 


client 


| 


CA ade n 
206 Torts (4) 
Liability for 


products liability 


208 Property (4) 
Bask 


ux 


lor 
and after the 


(E 


210 Criminal Law (5) 

An OVCT 

and goals of penal sano 

criminal and what sanc 

criminal offense (eler 

of criminal liabilit 

spirat V 

letailed analvsis 

212-13 Civil Procedure 
I-II (3 | 

MIT 

and tensions of an evolving ad 

the rules < 

duties are enforced in out 

ship of procedure to substantive 
pleading, n 


discov 


year 
214 Constitutional Law I 
(Federal Systems) (3) 
3asic principles of | 
ers and the 
tutional norms 


The method by which stude 
the end of each course des 
Evaluation. Turis Doctor Degree arx 
A designation at the end 


is scheduled to be offered in the 


med to serve 


in subseque 


Academic 


rm to pe rson 


Ccausatuor 


aw of estates and « 


i and tenant relationship, « 


uons should | 
mens rea < 


rious defenses 


causauon 


and practice ol 


ind statutes that 


otions practi 


| 
preciusion 


dav and evening 


interpreting 


[he nature an ] scope 


216 
| 
| 
I 
17 
| 
| 
f 
218 


; ie separation of powers doctrine Relationship 
of the national government to state governments and principles of federalism 


[he state action doctrine. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) 
Legal Research and Writing (2) ^. Sloan and Stall 
Introduction to use of a law library; research experience in primary secondary, 
ind specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation form [Instruc 
n and practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on lega! 
emorand: ie f H, P, LP, or NCis given for this course. Failure to com 
plete the work in this course will result in a grade of ЕЁ (Fall—day and evening? 
Introduction to Advocacy (2) A. Sloan and Staff 
Instruction ence in the research and iting of pretrial me tions and 


1 emphasis on preparing and presenting arguments pel 


- so instruction and practice in preparing and presenting oral argu 
ments. The grade of H, P, LP, or NCis given for this course. Failur« to complete 


he work for this course will result in a grade of ЕЁ, (Spring—day and evening) 
Professional Responsibility Г. Morgan, Johr jn, Gabaldon, 
and Ethics (2 or 3) Tuttle, Hyman, O'Malley 
Ethical problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation Rules 
of Professional Conduct and legal discipline; roles of bar associations and 


urts in regulating lawyer conduct. (Examination) (Fall ay; spring day 
and evening) 
Courts and Civil Litigation 
230 Evidence (4 D. Robinson, Saltzburg, Carter, ROS 
Consideration of the policies, principles, standards, and rules governing the tria 
f civil and criminal cases in federal and state courts. Topics may include rele 
vancy, the hearsay rule, direct and cross examination of witnesses, opinion, 5 
entific evidence impeachment privileges writings real and demonstrative €V! 
lence, judicial notice, confrontation and compulsory process, and burdens o! 
proof and presumptions. (Examination)  (Fall—day and evening; spring- day/ 
232 Federal Courts (3) Siegel Molot 
Analysis of the relationship of the federal courts to Congress and to the state? 
Topics may include judicial review; standing and justiciability; congressiona" 
power to regulate jurisdiction; legislative courts: federal question diversity 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction; state sovereign immunity 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines; and fed 
eral common law. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) 
234 Conflict of Laws (3) Friedenthal, Lettow 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national bound 
M ries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical base? 
ч f choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, inc luding tort 
. ntracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business assoc іапоп» 
(Examination) Fall—day; spring—evening) 
236 Complex Litigation (3) rrangsrud 
Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and federal courts 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually related claims 
multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current developments in ue 
law of claim and issue preclusion. Other t: )pics covered in some years inclues 
udicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions: discovery and judi 
cial control of large cases; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters in com 
plex cases; and problems attending c mplex remedies such as the use ol Su 
tural injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons. (1 xamination 
Fall—day) 
238 Remedies (3) Schaffnet 
| The types and forms of relief that judges can award in civil litigation: decision 


j : re m 
and statutory damages in contract, quasi contract, and tort, including tort retor 


ase ns 

ind wrongful death; overcoming limitations of actions and releases; injunctk 
1 1 e 
is provisional and final relief; equitable remedies, such as specific performant : 
| vé 

recission, and refor ion; relief from fiduciaries; and tracing construct 


trusts, and equitable liens. (Examination)  (Spring—dav) 


244 Comparative Military Law ( 


Ani is and critique of the 
imilarities between rules of evidence ( f 
military and civilian systems; the e of Cor 
criminal system; application Of Ux First ) a S 
to service members; and br | policy ( (C | 
the military justice system. (Exan esea 
the instructor) Fall—d 

246 Appellate Practice (2 
Study of the philosophy ат T J! 
assigned readings, lecture, briel s ет il pres« 
The course will focus or the inter} ) 
stantive law, fact and law ‹ id advox re 
effect of these factors on the disposition 
cation of law by apr i 1115. (К TE 

249 Civil Procedure Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in civil proce lure to be ann € 
Enrollment is limited. (Research pape! 

Commercial, Business, and Labor Law 

250 Corporations (4) Mitchell, Solon Gaba NI 
Corporate law, w th emphasis on opera 5 
Control of corporations, actor Г lire 
Control devices Directors ind 5 t 
ers’ transactions in shares of the c ration. D ‹ it 
dividends, corporate distrib X \ I 
spring—day 

252 Securities Regulation (5) G d 
The basic course in the study of fede о 
distribution, and trading of securities Ci n fede W 
particular the Securiti Act of 1933, the Securities E) 
the enforcement of these vs by the SEC and pr f 
250. (Examinatior | ind evenit 

254 Corporate Finance (2 0! ) 
General introduction to ! ce the je iss 
sition of corporate sec inaly s 
involved in the use ol ind payme ) ate 
analysis of mergers, acquisitions, T€ it 
tions. Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examinatior SI 

256 Takeovers and Tender Offers (2) 
Federal and state regulation of corporat takeover bids 
ing theories of corporate act iisitior he Wi s Act, an 
over tactics and defenses. Prerequisite Law 25 xami 
evening) 

258 Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) 
Federal regulation of securities markets ат | professionals 
of exchanges, broker-dealers and tr s, ir 
markets, and SEC administrative proceeau Д | 
Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examinatior 

260 Regulation of Mutual Funds and Investment Advisers (2 
Applicability of the Investment Company Act о! 194 
activities that may bring an entity within the statutory T 
company; litigation as to fees; policy c ions 
$Е‹ ulations regarding advertising а es 
bv affiliates; and current SEX disclosure requir 
the Investment Advisers Act of I a ‹ Í 
procedures for compliance First Amendment issues raisi 
actions; and civil liability under the апштаче | 


laws. Recommended: | 


(Spring—day) 
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262 


264 


266 


268 


280 


282 


Corporation Law Seminar (2) Mitchell. Solomon 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the U.S and 


transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the political 


1 
economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and the politica! 


economy; reasons for and consequences of the growth of large corpx rate enter 
prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship of corpora 
tions to the government and other centers of power. (Research paper) 

(Fall and spring lay) 

Securities Law Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in corporate and securities law practice and theory to be 


announced at the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 
/50. (Research paper) 

Labor Law (2 or 3) Craver. Freilicher 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation 
es, regulation of economic weapons, ¢ nforcement of collective bat 


a-union relations. (Examination) 


'reements, interunion and i 


la spring—evening) 

Employment Law (2 or 3) Selmi, Dayan 
Individual rights and obligations in employment; survey of common law ane 
statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from its incep 
tion to its termination; emphasis on current developments such as wrongful dis 


medical screening, employer-provided health nsurance and child саге, 


pational safety and health, workers' compensation, and retirement issue? 
(Examination or take-home examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

Employee Benefit Plans (2) Mackiewicz, Qu 
The course begins with an examination of pre-ERISA benefit plans, the federal 


inn 


abor law governing those plans, and the conditions which led to the passage 
f ERISA and its effect on Taft-Hartley ities of collectively 


bargained benefit plans; preemption of state law and interplay of various fec 


Practical rea 


d by union and employer both in the context of indivi 
aining of employee benefits and in the context of the employet and Ше 


"f 
ghts of participants and beneficiaries unde 
ions 


eral laws; roles play 


ual ba 


union as trustee of a benefit ү 


nd under the collective bargaining agreement; rights and obligat 


the pla 


g 
of contributing employers; and termination and withdrawal issues including 


| 11 1 ) 
plant shutdowns and bankruptcies. (Take-home examination) (Spring -day 


) 


Labor Standards (2 


z dial 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions, and remedia 
ontract5, 


procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for government « 


Healey Act, Service Contract Act, ant 


ink the Davis—Bacon Act, Wa 

We urs Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, 
an igencies in interpretation, administration and enforcement 
of these statutes. (Examination) 


) 


Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) 
| 


^ » ol 
Selected topics in labor and emplovment law to be announced at the time * 


nrollment is limited. (Research paper) 


registration 
Secured Transactions (2 


Basic course on the law governing asset-based financ ing for business and ` 


or 5) Zubrow 


on 


sumer debtors, including the study of how secured transactions are structure 
1 of е 

how priority disputes among creditors over personal property collateral а! 

Primary 


resolved, and how secured creditors « 


llect from debtors in default 


mr 1 ticl € ly. f f 3 > well as 
emphasis is on Articles 9 and 2A of the Uniform Commercial Code, as 
ecurec 


several federal statutes affecting credit sales and lending transactions 5 
by personal property. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

Commercial Paper— Payment Systems (2 or 3) Mags» 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 1 niform 
ssed in Aft 
Federa 


Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expre 
cle IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; 


› " 1 ‘he 
Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems l 

1 serv 
dual banking system, work of the Comptroller General and the Federal Rese! 
‘ - r ji 
Board. Legal problems concerning interest and the checkless society (Exan 


nation) (Fall—evening) 


283 E-Commerce 
Study 


пог 


by 


Internet 


authorities t 


апо 


Spr 


84 Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection 


garnishment an 


ment 


ега 


I 


powers 


under Chapter 


286 Consumer Protection Law 


common 


Examination O 


ariety of federa 


Opportunity 


instr 
288 Commercial Law Seminar 2 


Selected topics и 


Enrollment is limited 


290 Banking Law (5) 


Federal regulation ol 


banks 


insurer 


ig the chartering 


[ apital adequac V 
of the Fe 


various sul 


| 


leral Reserve 


check collection) 


о. О (insider 


tion) 
(truth in lending) 


an analysis 


the industry along fu 


292 Banking Law Seminar ‹ 
Selecte« 
Enrollment is limited 

293 Admiralty 
l'he maritime law applied 


topics in 


litigation and at 


practice 


venton 


death in navigable waters 


by collisions a 


vate damage and environment 
294 Agency and Partnerships (2 
Employment relations, vicarious liability 


scope 


apparent authority to 


ations; the formation, operation 


nerships. (Examination) 


295 Sports Law ( 


Survey of sports regulation à 
Topics include the NCAA regi lator 


296 


298 


Taxation 


300 


302 


304 


306 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IIVERSITY LAW HOO 


representation of professional athletes in contract negotiation with sports fran- 
chises and in other contexts. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 

Business Planning (2) Flyer, Press, T. Cooney, Cirulnick 
Integrated study of corporate, tax, accounting, and securities law aspects of the 


hoice and formation of a closely-held business entity; structure of 


followir 
equity and control of a corporate entity; providing for changes in stoc k own 


ership; providing for the mid-life of a corporation, including buy outs and recap 


italizations; and analysis formulation of planning for a corporate acquisition 
Analysis of hypothetical problems and practical solutions and insights into the 
practice of the business lawyer. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300. Law 302 or equiv 
alent is recommended. Enrollment is limited. (Problem assignments) (Fall and 
spring—evening) 

Insurance (2) Wald, Hyman 
^ primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, admin 
istrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its danger? 
Insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance ben 


yholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, dis 


efits to nonpol 


position of claims. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) 


Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) Peroni, Block, Halpern, Brown 


pt 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including conce 
ysac 


income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual trar 
TV. 


[ gr 


tions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of propt 


А ) 
problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges (Examination 


(Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 

Corporate Taxation (3) Block, Brown 
Continuation of Law 300. Primary emphasis on corporate shareholder rea 
tionships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, stock divi 


volved 


dends, bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems in 


) 
the sale of corporate businesses (including € 


in the formation of corporati 
Pre 


lapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corporate divisions 


requisite: Law 300. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
Advanced Corporate Taxation (2 or 3) 
: Ts 
Consideration of the impact on the corporation, shareholders and bondholde! 
reor- 


of tax-free and taxable corporation reorganizations. Focus on acquisitive 
anc 


ganizations, rearrangements of capital structure, divisive reorganizations, 


i 1 П 
the related judicial and statutory requirements. Also considered аге liquidatk 
vet 
reincorporations, carryover of corporate attributes to the new entity, carryo 
vec 
r carryback of net operating losses, and affiliated corporations issues Prered 


uisite: Law 302. (Examination) 4 
M. Sanders 
and S corp? 
om- 


) 


Partnership Taxation (2 or 3) 
problems of partnerships, limited liability companies, 


Income t: 
rations (Subchapters К and S of the Internal Revenue Code), including а € 


th 


yes 
he advantages, disadvanta I 


es, and differences among three ty 
syn 


parison of 
of pass-through entities. Practice-oriented study of partnerships, including 
dication, organization, and structure of entity, with emphasis on policy exam! 
nation of areas of IRS principal concern, including disproportionate tax alloca- 


t | for gain 
ions, guaranteed payments to partners, contributions of capital, basis TOT 5 
idating 


or loss passive activity losses, non-recourse financing, current and liqu ^ 
шоп, 


distributions, sale of partnership interests, collapsible partnerships, terminé 
ег» 


special basis adjustments, and distributions to retiring or deceased parte"? 
| ting 


Planning-oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including procedures for elec 


and terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of income and losses limitation? 
on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. Prerequisite: Law 200; rec 

ommended: Law 302. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (2 or 3) Nudelman 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, including 
inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life insu! 

ance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, marital deduction, 


à ing 
and split gifts. When offered for 3 credits, the course includes skills-train 


) 
exercises designed to augment class discussion and lectures. (Examination 


(Fall—evening) 


307 Pension Law and Taxation 


Survey of the structure and ope! 
ind st bonus pla inder X401Ca | 
ments 1 btainin a | апан у al 
308 Real Estate and Income Taxation (2 
[Ih ffect of income taxes on the rea te 
ile ind exchang¢ f real « te ere 
and development of т estat \ \ 
I€ t es I [ oT € 
hir echniqu« ha ( 
bsolescence; D: id | lj І 
nw n P ul IW | " x 
Examination) 
312 International Taxation I (2 « | 
Federal income tax law апа ропсу т І і ‹ 
nvestment actuvitk 5 in Un United ot 
cs include jurisdictior x. status as S 
and deducti yportior nt rules, % ' 
treat ruk lispositio $ 
branch X lal tr ( g ( 
Law 300 or px l ot u I 
313 International Taxation Il (2 | 
Federal income y and polic ‹ Ж ) 
ment activities f (*outb | € 
| foreign tax credit issues efe Е 
'OOds, licens f intellect yr у sfers 
гае! nre а ү K 5 C 
eign currency rules. Prerequis í EX Si g 
314 Nonprofit Organizations Law and Taxation (2 
Studv of charities and other поп hts as reg t DY th f 
aws. Topics include Х s of nonpro 5 
their officers and directors liability laws 5 
enforcement questior Discuss g S 
nonprofits, their commet tic : 
tition, the extent to which nonpronts subsidize e jus i 
dizing them, and standing issues Ent nt 1 be limit« re 
00. (Examination or research p ) S 
316 State and Local Taxation (2) 
Taxation by st and g rnme S 
ert id usc s, business à ers ( 
non X interstatc C Á ong € 
examination or research paper with px iss ей Si 


318 Tax Policy Seminar (2 


2. * ; Ке 
Property, Family Law, and Torts 


330 Modern Real Estate Transactions (5 Brauneis 
Basic course in conveyancing Current pr ms in purchase а ( res 
dential real estate; legal and « bk 5 spons es ( 
remedies of buyer, seller broker, e: w ager veyar Q ( 
examiner, abstractor, and ender; interii T inent rtgage finance, dis 
counts, points, “subject-t d “ass s." remi S k | 
foreclosure processes; process Of exan І ss f r 

| SEU ае enim 


; in realty 


interes 


332 Land Use Law (2) Feola. Gordon 


Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use тев 


ulations, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, veste 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 336 (Writing 
issignments and examination) (Fall—evening) 
334 Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Stuart 
l'ypes of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent financing 
lenders’ obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, and liens; 


е 
ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage; joint ventures alte! 


nate capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


: of 
336 Land Development Law (4) Drachsler 
Students participate in a semester-long simulation process encompassing i 

5 

months of “game time As junior associates in various hypothetical law firm 


or offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions bas 
on actual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing cases of majo! 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity are 
involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing assignments) (Spring^ 


evening) 


* i А m 
338 Housing Rights Law (2) Cunninghan 
g Ri i : n 

Study of major housing rights of low-income persons, including tenant rights ! 
landlord-tenant courts. Review of litigation strategies to address systemic viola- 


tions of housing rights, such as racial and other forms of discrimination in ше 
provision of shelter, housing, and neighborhood revitalization. (Researc h pape! 
and writing assignments) (5pring dav ) 
340 Property and Real Estate Seminar (2) 
| 


| | > of 
Selected topics in property and real estate law to be announced at the ume 


registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 


342 Trusts and Estates (3 or 4) Johnston, Cahn, Carter, Edmisten Hall 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential element’ 
and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alte! 
ation, grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, inte 
tate succession. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall and spring 


and evening) 


» Estate Planning (2) Nudelman 


34( 

Study of the effective acquisition, management, and disposition of wealth by 
lifetime transactions and testamentary transfer. Emphasis on federal income; 
estate, gift, and generation-skipping transfer taxation. Problem assignments 
address probate avoidance, interspousal transfers, jointly owned assets, tran? 
fers to minors, irrevocable trusts, closely held family and business interests post 
mortem estate planning, retirement planning, and charitable giving Prerequisite 
Law 306 for 3 credits and Law Enrollment is limited. (Drafting assignment 
(Spring—evening) 

348 Family Law (2 or 3) Cahn 
Survey of family law, including statutory law of domestic relations and consti 
tutional restraint on state regulation of the family. Topics include mare 

Юю) 


divorce Cincluding child custody, property division, alimony, and child supP 
draws ОП 


lomestic violence, reproductive rights, and family privacy. The course 
О! 


" 1 n b 
historical and interdisciplinary materials and involves discussion of public | 


icy issues as well as current law. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
Ros 


hild. 


349 Family, Child, and State (2 or 3) 


Examination of the allocation of power and responsibility among parent, € i 
T n поп, 

and state. Topics include freedoms under the First Amendment, educat 
adoption: 


yal 


health care including procreation, child abuse and neglect, custody 
and juvenile delinquency. Sociological/psychological perspectives on the f 


1 | 1 J 
ent-child relationship. Enrollment is limited. (Examination) (Spring day 


a KU „ ROSS 
352 Family Law Seminar (2) Ridder, R 

( \ tud KI | 1 : \ Ые | the the ind prat 

гоир study ог historical and contemporary probiems in the theory ‹ pre 

4 4 А ге 

tice of family law. Specific topics to be announced. Enrollment is limited ч 

on € 


requisite: Law 348 or 349. (Examination or research paper with permiss! 


the instructor) (Spring—day) 


353 Elder Law (2 Or 


Topics may inclu le Medicare and Medicaid, t ' hea ‹ 
policy issues health care decision 1 cht forme se 
idvance health care directives; 1550‹ relat ; the right to ‹ ‹ 
euthanasia and doctor-assisted suicide; 10 term healt! e issues, il idir 
nursing homes and other alternative sur ( ) о 4 \ l ( 
services; guardianships and other procedu in the ew f 1e-1 € 
abilities; Social Security and sup] lemer Se rity € € 
including tax incentives, retirement comn ‹ па соп! ire Í ( 
(Examination) (Spring—«day 

354 Products Liability (2 or 3) D. M | 
Theory and practice of product liability tigation. Comp ) 
damages; competing strategies pursuce уу plaintiffs and Ck lants. А! \ 
tive defense s and defense strategies Fail to-warn е! ( 
Discovery techniques. Settlement strategy and т liatic f produc 
cases. Class actions and multidistrict tigation involving def у 
Differences between U.S. produ abilit itigation ат ther countri 
systems. (Examination or research papel Y ,ermission of Ч st tor 

358 Advanced Torts Seminar (2 ( ‹ 
Selected topics in torts law to be announce і at the time of registratior 
ment is limited. (Research paper (Spring iy) 

Criminal Law and Procedure 

360 Criminal Procedure (5 or 4 Cheh, Lettow, Rosen, Bute 
Comprehensive presentation Of major issues in criminal process, м еа 
reliance on Supreme Court cases inte ргеш the Cons і s ) 
ceeds through the criminal justice system, tri first | ‹ tact, st nt 
rogation d other investigation, throug! the prosecution, preliminary pt 
ceedings, and trial. Problems of federalisn C xclusic f 1 
sentencing. (Exami n) Fal lav and eve о; Sprit 

362 Adjudicatory ¢ riminal Procedure (2) Starrs 
Sources of Rules of Criminal Procedure, bà preliminary hearing tl lecisior 
to prosecute the grand jury discovery; VOU € ot S сї i] l І 
ishment; collateral remedies and sentencing. Credit may е ear for 
Law 362 and Law 363. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring 

363 Role of the Federal Prosecutor (2) Horowit 
Exploration of the responsibilities ind powers of the federal prose The 
effect of legal, ethical, policy, and practica considerations on the prosecutor s 
decision making throughout various stages of the crimina stice system. The 
potentially competing interests ol federal, state, and foreign ju sdictions 
investigat yn and рг secution of CI minal activity. Classes are Ne at the Depart 
ment of Justice. Enrollment is limit | and includes students [rot | ure 
schools. Credit may not be earned tor both Law 363 and Law 302. (Кеѕеагсі я 
рарег) (Fall and spring—evening) 

364 White Collar Crime (2) Casini 
Definition, prosecution and sanctioning Ol federal corporate and white collar 
crime offenses. Examination of spec ial problems їп the prose OI І \‹ 
defense of such offenses Exploration of primary white сонат ffenses in the 
federal system, e.g mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, Inst ler trading bx 
of public officials. and environmental crimes Examination of sanctions for с‹ 


porate and individual offenders. (Examinatio 


366 Law and Criminology (4 


The role that criminologica knowledge of crime causatio ay SSIS 
ing lawyers to apprai«e the effectiveness f various alteri trve SO ìr ega 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to сппипа 
behavior will be developed historically, W! isis on rrent sal thec 
ries developed by various disciplines Model as well as operational репа! codes 
sentencing and probation practices | specialized facilities w e analyzed 
their relationship to such causal theories Exat n) Spring 


370 Forensic Science (2 Starrs, Melson 
Designed to acquaint the stu lent with the operations of a modern crime labo 
ratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists anc 
ther evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals (finge! 
prints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological reconstruction hair 
identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, handwriting 


typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), to* 


icology, pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the corone! 
and the medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Crime labora 
tory guest lecturers. (Examination (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

372 Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, Meyers 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the histor! 
cal evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutional limits 
on the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing c« nsideration» 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization and lega! 
ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted to mock « riminal 
trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examination ої guest 
expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned to internships with 
the U.S. Attorney's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions involve¢ 
in drug law or policy. All participants will be graded on the basis of assigne: 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearings of 
internships, or special research papers assigned by the instructors Prerequisite 
Law 230. (Writing assignments) (Spring—day) 

374 Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) Gelacak 


м rf 
alvsis of federal sentencing under the Sentencing Reform Act ‘ 


In-depth 


1984, wi 


1 a focus on federal guidelines and the changing role of the court 


vela- 
, guideline interpretation, and future directions Rel: 


The history of sentenci 
ol 


tionship of federal and state systems, Congress and the courts, and the role 
quasi-judicial bodies in the criminal justice system. Prerequisite: Law 360 or ре! 
mission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

376 Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) 1 urley 
Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical project concerned with НЕ 

| for une 


gal status of older prisoners (over 55 years of age). The project works 


k 


| | 
ease of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into stable environments. Students W I 
rs to eva 


esearch 


$ 
projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health acre (0 ri 
roll con 


jn either individual cases or research. Case workers interview prisonc 
uate and prepare cases for pardon, parole, or possible habeas appeals. К 
assessment. Some legislative work is also possible. Students may en 

б S 
currently in this course and Law 633 only with permission of both instructo! 
This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. (Fall, spring, summer) 


; Tg 
379 Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2) Hoffstadt, Weinberg 
^O 

Selected topics in criminal law and procedure to be announced at the ums 

s ) 

registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall and spring day 

Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 

А ; , h 
380 Constitutional Law II (3 or 4) Dienes, Barron, Lupu, Rosen, * he м 
| еге! 

Individual rights and liberties in the U.S. constitutional scheme and the differt 


iudicial methods of reconciling majoritarian governance with individual free 
dom. Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of law, equa 
protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, rights of privacy 
and association. Credit may not be earned for both Law 380 and 381. (1 xam! 
nation) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
381 The Civil War Amendments: 13th, 14th, and 15th (3) 
Individual rights and liberties in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Amendments to the Constitution and the different judicial methods of rect 


ini 
ing majoritarian governance with individual freedom. Privileges and imme 
guarantee: 


I ifteenth 
ncil- 


ties of national citizenship, due process of law, equal protection 


rights of privacy and autonomy, and voting rights. Credit may not be earne 
for both Law 380 and 381. (Examination) 

382 The First Amendment (3) : 
The rights of expression, association, and religious freedom recognized by the 


»ssion 


First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Categories of unprote« ted expre 


behavior; open expressions ol 


(e.g.. obscenity) and less-protected expression 16-5. f 
of time/place/manner regulation eech in public fora, regulator political 
campaigns. Constitutional burdens and benefits unique religion. Mater 
includes Supreme Court decisions nd sec larv literature « these subjects 
(Examination) 
384 Law of Separation of Powers | ) etersor 

An examination of the law that governs the int elations of the three 1 \ 

of the federal government. Topics include the constitutional history l ( 
ernmental structure the immunities ol members of Congress ind ог exe VC 
Yfficers, impeachment, congressiona power over federal jurisdiction, execi 
orders and the limits ol presidential awmaking,” president ul egislatiw 
vetoes, executive privilege, executive an | congressional oversigl і у 
through supervision ОЇ the bureaucracy, controls on sper 12 , g 
impoundment limits on presidential discreuor » enforce the laws (e.g pe 
cial prosecutors) Congress's and the president s т les in foreign affair xeci 
tive agreements claims settlements, treaty powers) ‹ 55 pres 
idential war powers Emphasis will be plac« 1 on the e of tł 1 
government adviser, a rok performec by many attorneys at all levels of go 
ernment. (Examination) (Spring—day 

386 Foreign Relations and National Security Law (2 or 5 Raven-Hanser 

Examination of 1« gal issues raised by national secur tv abroad (inciudinf 

eral war, imperfect wal covert war); interni security (includ Д er V 
powers, domestic ises of the m llance an ptitious entry, anc 
federal personnel sect ); an І nal security inl 

FOIA, state secrets privilege, prior restrai its, and leak control). Ir 

of the in cCOrpx ration Ol international law ( aties, agreements ind € 

U.S. law. (Examination and optional papel Fall—da 

387 Voting Rights Law (2) Pershing, Sitt 
Cases and materials on the right to vote the United States. Major lecisions 
apportionment political participation, and Cat n finance. Consideration ol 
the enforcement of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, especially minority хе dilu 
tion litigation under Section 2: federal administrative and judicial review of 
ing procedures under Section 5; and recent constitutional challe s to voting 
rights remedies Partisan рс ггутат lering, the initiativ ind referendum 
processes, and alternative election systems. (Examinatior Spring—evening) 

388 Civil Rights Legislation (5 Selm 
Examination of fede ral legislation protecting Indiy dual rights and liberties à 
well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that egislatic Кете 
dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constituti jnal and statutory rights 
(e.g., 42 U.S.C 651983, 1985) and federal statutes prohi! iting discrimination ir 
housing, contractual relations voting, education, and teaer ly funded | 
grams rerequisite Law 380 or 381 (Examination or take-home ¢ nation) 
Spring—day) 

390 Employment Discrimination Law (2 Of 3) Craver, Morris 
Federal laws and executive orders Te lating to various types « yf discrimination ir 
employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act о! 1964, the Civ 
Act of 1991, the Equal Pay Act the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, the 
Rehabilitation Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act of 
1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, Ux National Labor Relations Act, and Exec 
utive Orders 11,246 and 11 75 relating to government contractors; st bstantive 
rights, exemptions and burdens of proot ut various laws and regula 
tions. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring day) 

392 Gender Discrimination and the Law (2) R 
An examination of the treatment f women il eas of the law id legal 
remedies for sex discrimination Emphasis on constitutional іам family law, arx 
discrimination in employment Enrollment limited to 30 students. (examin I 
or research paper) (Fall 1 

394 Sexuality and the Law (2 or 5) Schaffner 
Examination of the relationship between sex ialitv and the law )cusing pr 
marily on the treatment of lesbians, gay men, and bisexuals и the areas of fam 
ilv law, employment law constitutional law, and criminal taw ypics include 
how the legal system regulates and affects bisexual, lesbian, at y sexu 

f lesbian, gay id bisexu lentitv; workplace 


398 


399 


Administ 


400 


102 


106 


t08 


t10 


effects: lesbian. gay. and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenting 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court (2) Garre, Leitch 
Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court Students 


lecisions and controlling 


eon 


read briefs and related materials (such as lower court ¢ 
cases) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, vot 
how they would decide the cases, and then draft opinions for class circulation 
ind review. Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority opin 
Ihe course will also focus on how the 


ions, a concurrence, and a dissent 

Supreme Court works both as an institutior and practical matter (Writing 
assignments) (Spring—day) 

Federal Indian Law (2) Alexandet 
Basic legal principles that govern the re itionship between American [Indian 


tribes, the federal government, and the state governments. Focus on jurisdic 


tional disputes between those governments the source and scope of Indian 50% 
rights 


(Fall- 


ereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
evening) 

Law of Privacy (2) park 


A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional lit 


igation 
rationales 


tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and 


for further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Resear h paper) 


(Spring—«day) i 
Н > y ^ 
Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Lupu, Rosen, < lat 


e of registration 


Selected topics in constitutional law to be announced at the 


Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 


rative Law and Government Regulation 
pell 


Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, Pierce, Siegel, | 
асе 


Study of the administrative processes of government in executive and it 


1 л В ich 
pendent agencies. The federal Administrative Procedure Act is emphasize d, w 


угу 
particular attention to adjudication rulemaking, judicial review investigat 


ive 
powers, and enforcement. Study may include comparative state administrat 


law. Constitutional topics include separation of powers and due process (Exam 
ination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 

Antitrust Law (3) Pierce. Kovacic, 1 Morgan 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTC Acts; bast 
economic theory of free-market operation the Rule of Reason and per У 


activite 
resale 
n 


offenses; price fixing, market division and boycotts; trade association 

monopolization and attempts to monopolize; mergers and joint ventures 
І і i 

price maintenance and other vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and tK 


agreements; selected exemptions from antitrust liability. (Examination) 


(Fall—day and evening; spring—day) : 
Regulated Industries (2 or 3) Pier" 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopolies 
licensed industries, health, safety, and rate regulation. Typical problems raise" 
include the impact of regulation upon management and market behavior, the 
uses of economic evidence, and the effects of judicial and legislative review 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

Food and Drug Law (2) Safir, Adam" 


па 
Consideration of the standards of federal law applicable to the composit 
1 " {1С> 

and representational elements of foods, drugs, medical devices, and cosmet 


x n nt 
Provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, their developm* 
application, and judicial and administrative interpretation. (1 xamination) 
(5pring—evening) 


` i um 
Health Care Law (4) Rosenba 


AC 


rv SyS 
Survey of the history, structure, and operation of the health care delivery ith 
: ‚ healt! 

tem and related legal and policy issues. Emphasis on public and private hc 
ec 

care financing, antitrust, fraud and abuse, managed care, tort liability of n 


gulation ol 


ical professionals and institutions, tort reform, and definition and ге 
the quality of health care. Concepts and terms of health care delivery, 


{11 Hea 


(12 Print Media Law (2 or 3) | 
t re ul і T ru ' Tess Ula 


ents. (Take-home examinatior il 


Ith Care Law Seminar (Z P. Coonev, Hyma 
tensive study of the health care indus focusil I nore of the 
wing topics: liability arisit it € nag ‹ RISA preeti ) I f state 
ealth laws, and a study of various [eder intitrust statutes | ertain t 
еакһћ care. (Research paper) Spring 

Dk [ 


Studv of the text, historical origit id the 

ind of the role played by the mass me lia іт odern so у. F f the 
common law and constitutio! protect | accorded mass media pul hing i 
areas such as libel law, the law of privacy ind liability for phys en I 
or economic harm е legal status of new hering, including journalist s pr 
Пере and acce to information possess government. Problems of rec 
ciling freedom of the pre N 1 ee of al rial. Government reg 

X commercial ресс cludir Įvertis d pro tic ( гс 

enr ilment in Law 380 15 rex mmended. (Ex nator Fal lay) 


(13 Broadcast and Cable Regulation (2 


+14 


+16 


+18 


Study of the origins and develo} nt of electroni \ 
the continuing debate over regulation ап k "ulation of br casting. Ihe a 
cauon Xf the br g spect licensing ат nsing renewals, and reg 
ulation of pro ten roblems i by yncentration of medi: 
ownership and the « rts to promote inority px yatior wnership ап‹ 
management of bt icasting. The relation of governrIik t publ ncor 
mercial) broadcasting. The Gevelopris f cal television at »oblems eg 
ulation and deregulation including issues ої sdiction, franchising, syndication 
or programming regulation of content control, and п indatory public ess. The 
emergence of new commut ications technologies а ] е ер robiems the 
yose. (Examination) (pring day 
lelecommunications Law (2) Brands 
Regulation of telephone and related industries. Topics include € mpetition ir 
local exchange and ong-distance service before and after the 96 1еес‹ 
munications Act, federal ar d state regulatory jurisdiction, universal s€ ‹ 
issues, and regulator of video, wireless and Internet sen ces offered by tek 
shone and other telecommunications Carriers Exa atiot Spring ning) 
Legislation (2 or 5) J. Schwartz 
egislative process and the construction and legal effect ої 5 S pics tha 
тау be considered includc epresentator structures, lobbying, judicia 
review, direct democracy, legislative ! ct-finding and drafting, and the prepara 
tion and significance of legislative history [his course 15 1 lisite to SEV 
eral advanced public law courses (Examination) (Fa | spring—day 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2 
Instruction in the basic skills necessary for transiaung he specifications of t 
policymaker into legislation Topics include determining policy OD)‘ tives an 
an appropriate legislative scheme for their achievement; ат overview of the leg 
islative process; typical provisions in k gislatior rganizational issues in агай 
t of legislation. Enrollment is limited. (Draft 


+19 


+21 


ing; and the structural component O 


( 
I 


ing assignments) (Fal 


Campaign Finance Law (2) 
The historical roots of campaign ппапс‹ laws and problems w th their practical 
application. Topics in lude disclosure of campatigr activity; regulation of cor 
px rations and unions the role of “issue advo асу in election « pi lit 
party activities; public funding of campaigns; the role ol minal 
enforcement of finance laws; and car finance reform. Focus О! e Fed 
eral Election Campaign Act ol 1971. (Examination) (5pring evening) 
Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law (2) 
Ihe role of the lawyer in business-government relations. Topics include à 
overview of government policymaking processes how lawyers part yate и 
influencing government decisions; the various types OF ! )bbving ussroots 


direct, etc.); ethics and lobbyit 


media relations. (Examination) 


126 


130 


N 


t34 


Local Government Law (2 schilling 


Environmental Law 


Surve f the legal autl f « col ind special-district local govern 
nent units. 10ү inclu ul Іупаті‹ relationship of municipal governmen® 
^ te and federal enck recent U.S. Supreme Court lecisions affecting 
l rnmet organizational structu T internal decision-making 
proce in metropolitan and І inicipal-level governments, and the pr? 
edu for changit he form and function of Io vernments (e.g., annex 
ition lative and administrative authority and processes (e.g., munk 
pal tice powers); п cip hnance; responsibility in. tort and insurance 
es; introduction ommunit id regional land use planning and joint 
ver agreements and intergove ental compacts. (Examination of researcl 
paper with pern ion of the 1 ructor) Fall —evenit 
Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) , 
Selected topics in publi w tol inounced at the time of registration Enroll 
nent is limited. (Research papx 
Environmental Law (2 or 3 Hsu 
An introduction t he lx theori un of environmental law 
designed to develop an equal understanding o and how environment 
icti re l. There will be heavy focus on the reasons for regulation ane 
the theories be | er nmental protection. These theoretical foundation 
range from the economic school to the “є centric" school. The course begin» 
vitl iscussion Of commor v remedies for environmental injuries such p 
ni id torts remedies. 1 ing to the regulatory alternative the course 
vill focus О! single primary command and control statute, the Clean All ACh 
‹ | 7 e practic ind legal issues surrounding the regulation 0! ux 
vironment, Other statutes, including the National Environmental Protection 
Act (NEPA); the Clean Water Act (CWA); and th Comprehensive Environme? 
tal Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) will also be discuss 
to a lesser extent. Not for lit t ird an LL.M. in environmental law (Exam 
nation) (Fall—day 
Air Pollution Control (2 or Rei 
An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Topics include the history of air РО 
ution сог 1, air quality planning d setting, technology-based contro? 
ncineration, indoor ait px llution ing and control of electrical utilities 
Examination) (Fall—day) 


. өе 
Environmental Law Enforcement (2 ог 3) Rei 
a record 


Enforcement procedures found ir federal environmental laws, includin | 
keeping, monitoring, inspections administrative compliance orders and pen? 
ties, civil penalties, and criminal penalties. Emergency responses, ‹ itizen suit» 
ittorney fees, and equitable remedies are covered. Prerequisite: Law (30, 49° 
г 434. (Examinatior (Sprir dav) 
Water Pollution Control (2) Grumbles 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act with empha 
s on water quality requirements and policies affecting industrial municip4^ 


olv 


levelopment interests. Related federal laws and policies 1 fe 
; v і sale 
ersheds, coastal polluti il spills, groundwater, апе 


wat 
lrinking water. (Examinatior (Fall —evening 


International Trade 
and Environmental Law (2) 


1 ten 
Campbell, Van Hoogstra 


} 
with 


The relationship between international trade and environmental law гё 
| T 

n the vlv created World Trade Organization and the 1 ei 

Ro ements; regional tra greements such as NAFTA; the effect ol af 
1 anc 


nal environment! * 
"s 
mental treat 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade « 


1994 General 


food safety standards; and the use of t jeasures in environ фе 

such as the Montreal Protocol on ozone depletion, the Basel ¢ onvention s 

hazardous waste and the Convention on International Trade in Endat 
Convention and 0 


lationship between the Biodiversity 


; under GATT 


gered Species. T 
18 
(Examination) (8р1 


treatment of intel 


evening) 


Water Resources Law 


Federal and state ү ( 


К ts t ипас‹ ike 
l I ater KC 
nat ) 
(37 Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Resource Law M 
Federal statutot s \ ‹ 
ind protection of ti val | ed St 
federal and tate т ulatio 
І )urc« vith sf ia Ck Wat Act Se O 
nclude the evolutio 
Stati legal ) 
eral м rc ( I [ Г 
navigation, flood cont 
| rvitud | ( ( | A 
Research, and Sanct A ( ) A 
Exa 


Dumpin › Conventu 


tion) (Spring 
438 Energy Law (2 or 3) 
Survey of fe leral reg tion of ior energ { SIT I ‘ nf er 
ontrols ай‹ ig the $ ‹ 
The urse app! € г‹ $ 
ind а еа € 
ended for | i tudents. (EX4 
440 Natural Resources Law (2) Dreher 
Introduction to f leral publi inds CBLM lands tior { sts. пано arks 
ind natior al wi life гейша ) al у $5 s re { te ( 
resource us ) і f eation, W { langer speci 
and wilderness. Prin eck 
Administrative law al | practice governing unc ‹ 
акі g un | lit поп ет 711 SU 1 5 ns I ^ І ІО ( S 
ies, statutory materials, and ‹ I 


441 Regulation and Manage ment of Ecosystems (2 
К : | ; 


otu ly ol n recreca IOT i pre» TV п I 5 Ic 
of ecosystem manageme in appropriate k and managerial t The S 
face Mining Control an Reci A i el Spi \ 
with other laws regulating Wik life manag I 
{42 Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes H ( 1. Strane 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2 о! 4 
Analysis of the federal and state taws nd reg ry scheme 
control of t d hazardous substances he Resour Consen 
Recove AC the Compre t T e, ( ‹ 
n , ИТ = | ; LL 


íá4 Regulation of Pestic ides and Industrial Fleu is, Culleer l; 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2 


Examination of їеаега K est les S 
portion of the course perl 1 s es от ‘ Inse 
cide, Fungi ide, and Rodenticick Act and t | ‹ D Cos i 
Act: how risk assessmc nt in u registrator I ( uon of pest 
ide ler FIFRA and tok setting under FFDCA. The seco rt f 
the course focuses on thi xic Subs ( Act ат N it ( m 
mercial xluction, processing str І $ S Ех 
поп) Spring—evenit 

{49 Toxic Tort Litigation (2) Hicks 
The use of common law remedies to COI (»ensate those injure V iseases 
с; ized ! о late ‹ S 

( ul ‘ X 1 е & 

ti vi Е: аа 

450 Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues 2 | 
Analvsis of the legal fr ( rk governing environmental (ам mp 


eral facilities. Revie 


156 


#62 


163 


164 


405 


tions. Topics. inc lude the 


that uniquely regulate federal installations and oper 
National Environmental Policy Act, statutes governing management and conset 
vation of federal property, expenditure of federal funds, ри involvement 10 


federal environmental decisi naking, federal-state sovereignty issues federal 
agency litigation, and professional respor ісу issues. Prerequisite or concur 
rent enrollment: Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments) (Spring day) 
Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2 or 3) Mountee! 


Focus on applied environmental law. Emphasis on environmental с mpliance 


counseling, identifving environmental issues in business and real estate trans 


actions, and drafting techniques to avoid environmental problems Topics 
include environmental audits, securities disclosure issues, green adve rtising, 
criminal liability for officers, environmental liability for purchase of stox k ane 
corporate assets, lender liability, and partne rship liability. Prerequisite: any env! 
ronmental law course. (Take-home examination) (Spring—evening) 
International Environmental Law (2) Murphy 
The treaty negotiation process, role of international institutions in deve loping 
and implementing environmental agreements, relationship between environ 
rental | 
ronmental issues, and social and cultural changes that affect the implementa 


and international issues, developing countries’ perspectives on епу! 


ion of environmental law. Issues covered include climate change, export ol 
hazardous waste, deforestation and biodiversity, Antarctica, and environment 
concerns in war, human rights, and development financing (Research paper) 
(Fall—day) 

Environmental Planning (2) 

Impact of environmental laws on government decision making, including 
administrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, the National 


Environmental Policy Act, historic preservation, parkland protection, the Coasta 


Zone Management Act, wetlands protection, farmland protection the Endan 
м Э 
gered Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of envir« ynmental impact , 


role of governmental policies relating to the environment legislative issues, an< 
state environmental laws. (Examination) 
^ S 
Environmental Negotiations (2) Juni, КОД! 
viron 


Survey of negotiations and related dispute resolution techniques in en 


А - 7 
mental matters, including those related to multi-party matters. Students con 
cise» 


plete interactive environmentally oriented negotiation and mediation exe! í 
rs О 


both in and outside of class. Prerequisite: completion of at least six hou 
environmental law courses. Credit may not be earned for both Law 458 and 649 
(Simulation and short papers) (Spring—day) 

Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) 

s and technological breakthroughs as the) 
: ying an 
g anc 


fect 
The role of scientific findit afte 


the development of legislation and regulations. Emphasis on develo} 
understanding of risk assessment as it is used in regulatory decision makin 
setting of environmental policy. The way in which each branch of the federa 
government deals with scientific and technological issues is also examines 
(Research paper) 

Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (2) 


за! 
The various approaches to gain compliance with domestic and internatio! 


; ^ А nc 
environmental laws by individuals, businesses, and countries. Examination 4 
ron 


analysis of compliance tools and mechanisms available in existing envi 
ous 


mental laws. Consideration of effectiveness of compliance tools in analog 


fields. (Research paper) 
Mushal 
viron- 


Environmental Crimes (2) 


Focus on the environmental criminal provisions of various federal er 
prosecu 
lient 


mental statutes, including the “mechanics” of a federal investigation, 
tion, the rationale for criminal penalties in the environmental area, and 5а 
issues associated with these crimes. Students work on limited litigation project 
Students who complete this course are eligible to enroll in Law 405 Prerequ 
site or concurrent registration: Law 430 or permission of the instructor (Exam 
ination) (Fall—evening) 

Environmental Crimes Project (1 or 2) 
Focus on litigation and legislative projects relating to envir ynmental crime 


Turley 
Stu 
jv 


р of 
dents work on federal or state legislation to enhance both the existing * 


VNC basis. (Writing and proj ssignment ring 


with permission « 


668 only 


I 
466 Environmental Law Seminar 2 ‹ 55 
Selected topics in environ 1 iw. to be announce the ume f re I 
tion. May be repeak i for credit provided the D ffers. Enrollment 
ited. For LL.M. students D. students may ent niy with permission ol 
environmental law program directo Research ра 
467 Environmental Legislation Project (1, 2, 5, or 4) Turley 
Open to second third-, and fourth-year students W ) s Xf the inst 
tor. Legislative researc h and drafting projects г‹ lat to envir enta sues 
Students work under supervisior of the inst i niunction with federal 
and state legislators and сот mittee t cific bills background papers 
for congressior il committees or stat Ent пет s limit The 
f H. P. LP, or NC is given то this course. Pre site ог n ‘ re 1 
tion: Law 430. Students may enroll cor en n s cours \ iw 668 
nly with permission О! both instructors Fal St 
468 Graduate Environmental Placement 1,2 г 4 e, Hourck 
l'he student works л a project in the environme iw Пе! е Sl І 
vision of both th« faculty lirector of ux рт g ^ T A I l 
ronme ntal law The prox 1 I | working W 1 ve ent agency, а 
congressional committee, à private pra itior ( гоп! [ nterest 
environmental organizatiór Admission to the course 15 un ted to LL.M. students 
with permission of the envi! ynmental law ү im director. Students ( 
no more than a total of 4 CI lit hours for this cours This course is grade n 
a CR/NC basis. Five hours f work per week are require i for ea redit Fa 
spring, summer) 
Intellectual Property Law 
{70 Patent Law (2 or 3) n Rade 
An overview of patent law designed for students vit аскат | 
including thos« without a technical Da KgrOUI sis of the goals 1 costs 
of the patent law syste! ypics inclu le patent tv requirements, inirings 
ment, remedies, patent prose ition issues ya t transac is. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—day and evening 
{72 Copyright Law (2 or 3) Schechter, Oman, Metalitz 
Historical bac kground and general survey yovright is secured anc n 
tained; subject matter of с pyright scope of [ tion: duration, renewal, an 
termination of transfers “сноп and remedies; contracts ат 1 con S 
including compulsory licenses al performing 115 5 еѕ ne octrines 
neighboring on соруп nter I aspects of copyrig ne ling the 
Berne convention and reaties on сору zh lated subjects. (Exam 
ination) Fall—day and evening) 
Rettew, Mattheso 


{75 


Unfair Competition and 


) 


Trademark Law (2 or 3 
I if at COT I n i ind ur 


Consideration of how trademark rig 
the Lanham Act; permissible and ілу e probk 

of "genericness protection of trade < d diluti 

permissible ises of other firms ma edies; the 
right of publicity; and con yetito ertising 
inder the Lanham Act nd state statut course 
also addresses interference witl О ective ‹ › 
nomic advantage; the misappropriation doctrine; the ideas 1 
trade secrets and prol ibitions against infair ат ices under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. (Examination or taKe-nonme exal tion) 


(Fall—evening; spring 


Entertainment Law (2 
Overview of legal pt ms in film, theater television, music, and p iblishing 


l'opics in 


industries 


sions in different entertainm t industries, protection for 1 leas and stories right 


of publicity, and advanced с pyright issues. Prerequisite: Law 472 or permis 
sion of the instructor. (Examination and negotiation and drafting exercises) 

176 Patent Policy and Practice (2 Jarufka 
Patent practice issues, with emphasis on policy considerations. The course 15 

ght from the per tive of electronics cases, including claim craftsmanship 

ind consequences. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

+77 The Federal Circuit (2) Rade! 
Fhe unique role of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit as the only 
national court of appeals organized on the basis of subject matter rather than 
'eography. Topics include the creation of the Federal Circuit and an ove rview 
of its varied jurisdictions (e.g., government contract constitutional takings, апо 
ir national trade). Emphasis on the contributions of the Federal Circuit to 
patent law, and in particular its administration of eligibility, bar nonobvious 
ness," equivalents, and other modern patent law problems. Comparative study 
of the patent jurisprudence of the Federal Circuit and other nations' courts 
(Examination) (Spring— 

178 Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Passeri, Sandercock 
The legal context of licensing situations; rights and duties of parties to license; 


riate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints, 


ng international considerations for Europe and Japan; and selected pol 
icy and practice considerations in international licensing. (Examination) 
(Fall—evening 

480 Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) 
Public policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biote« hnology 
ind chemi 
to LL.M. stuc 


: f 
inventions with in-depth treatment of unique practice areas. ¢ )pen 


its iay enroll only with the prior permissi« jn of the 

instructor. (Examination) 
182 Patent Enforcement (2) Lever, Ferguson, Davis 
Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigation with 


occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those interested in a patent 
solicitation career. Focuses on a rounded inderstanding of policy and practice 
onsiderations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) (Spring 
evening 

+84 Computer Law (2) Stern 
Intellectual property rights in computer software and in cybe rspace Public po! 
Cy issues relating to software and computer-related inventions and works patent 


vs. copyright vs. sui generis protection debate. Patent or copyright backgroum 


red 
nd some knowleds omputer technology is helpful. In even numbere¢ 


" n 
ears focus is in odd-numbered years focus is on patents Ope 


to LL.M. students: J.D ts ma 1 only with permission of the instrus 
tor. (Research paper (Spring—ever 

í85 Law in Cyberspace (2) Nunziato 
Survey of theoretical and practical aspects of legal issues concerning cyberspact 
ncluding First Amendment fre speech rights, commerce computer crime pri 

political participatic ind jurisdiction. Computer background is по! a 
prerequisit Examination Fall—day) 

190 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Adelman 
A study of patent reform issues including domestic patent reform legislation 4n* 
ngoing harmo trea liscussions under WIPO; review of s lected top 
ics with pa idy from viewpoint of Japan, the United States, 4% 
Europe. (Research paper) (Fall—day 


Zimmerman 


194 Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar ith 
Ww 


Domestic and international concerns relating to antitrust and fair trade ; 
f basic 


se models. Consideration ¢ 


" hrs nece» 
ntelle trademarks, and copyright eae 
f 
ul Advanced understanding of antit 
меа. Pre 
ІМ nstructor. Enrollment is limitet 
equ nstructor. (Research paper) 


500 € 


Government Contract Law 


;overnment Contracts 


Survey of the basic princip 
rs and limitations on governme ‹ 
especuve roles f the three br K у 
угосеѕѕеѕ ol ntract format 1 


І 


arising 
olution. Although the focus of tnis 


502 


out of both proces 


procurement there W be s € пыс 
contracting апа may De Son g 
national organizati [his e covers ‹ 
502 and but at ar cto vel. № T 
gram in government pro remen ^ N 
(Fall—day) 
Formation of Government Contracts (4 
Survey of the | pertaining to governnieri pr 
sis of the ur je г re f gov en ) 
functions of Congress, tn ( ^ í 
process [he course focust ‹ 
niques for awarding ‹ yntracts and пива 

| problem assignn 5 


503 


506 


(Examination and | 
Performance of Government Contracts ( 


Discussion of the substantive problems 
performance f government « | ri 
most generally used ict S 
eri n accor W ‹ jr uc 
sis of the methods that can be us і t 
obtain legal relief, inch , ‹ 
actions for breach of ntract, and forms of « 
(Examination and problem assignt ents) Sprit 
Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2 
Legal aspects of government contract untir 
(i Cost accounting standards 

profit, and price Disclosure ol 
(Spring—evening) 

Government Contracts and 

Environmental Law Seminar t2 

Focus on the wide range of envi 

contract formation and perl [ C» 
federal procurement law m f 

community and to implement « 

nature and purpose of appi ) 
ulations: selection of адчаі nvil ( 

icts and s« ices am ) у © 
remed effort 1. рг‹ 

pplicable cost and pricing ) 

n the environment iw TK і 


Comparative Public Procurc ment (Z 
A comparative stud lat 


H 


International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), General Agreement on Tariffs and [rade 


(GATT), financing institutions 1 professional organizations; i lentification of 


lifferences between national and international procurement practices. Prereq 
uisité Or concurrent registration: Law 500, 502 or 520. or permission of instruc 
tor. (Problem assignments)  (Spring—evening) 

509 Government Contracts Seminar (2) Lees, Schooner 


^ Q0 
Selected t« pics in government procurement law to be announced at the timc ol 
registration. (Research paper (Fall and spring—day) 


510 Graduate Government Contracts Lees, Schwartz 


Placement (2, 3, or 4) 

Students work on a project in the government contracts field under the supe! 
vision of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practicing govern 
government agency: 


ment contract law. The project may involve w« rking with a 
a congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public interest 
organization. Admission to the course is limited to LL.M. students and requires 
approval of one of the faculty directors of the program. This course is gradec 
on a CR/NC basis. Five hours of work per week are required for each credit 


(Fall and spring 


International Law 


520 International Law (3 or 4) Steinhardt, Murphy 

Introductory survey of the legal system governing relations among states ant 
its expansion to non-state actors, such as international organizations, natura 
and juridical individuals, indigenous gr ups, and proto-states. Analysis of И 
sources of international law, including the formation of customary norms anc 


ma 
techniques of treaty interpretation; the application and enforcement of intern 


1 1 310° 
tional law in domestic courts, international tribunals organizations, and dip! 
1 З tes 
macy; doctrines of jurisdiction and immunities: the impact of emerging sta 


1 ›па 
and new technologies on doctrine; the use of force: human rights; constitutio! 


aspects of international law; and recurring political and jurisprudential issue? 
Examination) (Fall—day and evening) - 
522 International Business Transactions (3) Bhala, Murphy, spanogle 
U.S. law and practice relating to characteristic forms of international tran 
actions, including the transnational sale of goods (the law governing the 
documentary sale, various forms of letters of credit. commercial terms anc 
insurance); the export of techni logy through franchising, distributorship am 
licensing contracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, оре 
tion, and withdrawal of foreign direct investment. The impact of relevant inte! 


rcia 
national organizations and/or emerging substantive international coma 
law (e.g., the United Nations Convention on Contracts for the International 9^7 


: ы nal 
of Goods). Specialized problems in the negotiation and structure of internatk 


transactions. (Examination) (Fall —dav spring—evening) le 

РУ " ogit 

524 International Commercial Law (2) Span 
x a 

he study of international transactions for the purchase, sale, payment for, he 


hnancing of goods, as governed by the U.N. Convention on Contracts fof 


| \ asc 
International Sale of Goods and other multilateral treaties on international k £ 
rhe substantiv“ 
за the 


II be 


hnancing, factoring, commercial paper, and fund transfers 
provisions of these treaties, the process by which they are developed, al 


| | | у ^» WI 
various interpretive approaches available under different legal regimes 


considered. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission of the instructor. (1 xaminatio 
г research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall—day) je 
525 International E-Commerce Seminar (2) Spa 
How different legal regimes att« mpt to facilitate and regulate electronic € re 
merce, and how the application of different national rules to transactions di 
ates problems for e-merchants l'opics include formation, terms, and panra of 


tection on electronic contracts; the jurisdiction of private parties to sue у 
prope! 


public authorities to regulate e-merchants privacy; and intellectual h 
! bot 


ne ji 
and taxation issues. Enrollment is limited. Credit тау not be earned К = 
"^P ns 
Law 283 and 525 Prerequisite: Law 234 or 522 (pres 


day) 


(Research paper) 


526 International Trade Law (4 


Study of domestic ar \ \ 

trade. Legal аѕре‹ jl S. parti I 
NAFTA, and other internatior fo S; law 
most-favored nation treatment, sub es 1 
disruptive imports under the escapx lause. 5 


export de I 
restrict v USINESS | tice пау Di verea 
tration: Law 522 or permission of instructor. 1 
In-depth study of such topics as the operati 
remedies such as unilateral retaliatior ‹ 
GATT-WTO and NAFTA ent ol 
trading system and progr: is the Gr 
the relationship between trade and labor, Ux 
environmental protection; and trade X 
sriculture, and governmer 


mission of the instructor. (KExan uon 
528 International Litigation (2 
Studv of the historv, forms, progress, pr зет 


party dispute resolution. Examination Of bas 


nternational litigation and a 
ernment and a private entity Invest ion ol 
t f ПОГ ux re 


| elemetr 


with state parties through in-depth examinat 


Justice. Problems of mix« 


national Court of Jus 

boc and institutional. Ргег‹ sit oncurrc 

I.D. students, permission of instructor І X 

(5pring—evening 

530 International Organizations (2 от 

Analysis of characteristic legal issues arising 
f organ ion states clude 
aking a ion, privileges ат í 

tlement il. Ехетр! robk 


including the United Nations, the Internat 


national Civil Aviation Organization, the U1 

tion and Development, the Inte itor M 

rganizations. (Exan ion or res "ar 
532 Comparative Law (2 or 5 

Study of legal syste he IW 

Latin America, Japat Ci [ 5 W f 

tion of the history an es of the \ 

institutions in civil law ci tries, Cn 

law lawyers (and of internati wyers WO! 

stantive legal issues. Several sessions ev 

of a sophisticated non-European syst t 
534 

mnpat Iw 
I [ A - 

535 Islamic Law (5 

Overview ol the origin f Islamic law and 

jurisprudence. Foundations ої 1 ns 

ers vil rights, the law of obl 

remedies, business contracts, banking IW 

divorce, child custody, ап M [ pr 

punishments. Islamic law ertains t 


research paj 


һу and jurisprudence I 
ghts, and national secur 


( I s \ l 
І \ f le à ‹ 
T proble i у 
)OVvCotts rupt рї S 
Pre ШЕП ncurr ( 
{ ) (I | 
| us Í ) t il t 
15‹ controvers 
ct горепу protectio І 
veloping ntric n the w 
ized Svs s of Prefer 
relationship between track 
ition in spi il sectors suci 
procur er Spe zed ү 
ernauona rade ar er hi 
I f n evelo 
t ) icit wur E? 
rerequisitc iw 526 о 
NIU \ 
S ‹ ire of interstate, thi 
ssues and principles of pi 
governments an )etween а 
I 1d ) pies and essc 
i ubl tern Г \ 
eading cases betore the 1 
1 inte ale у 1 У 
t regisu Law 520; f 
substitute tior 
) Xf the « 1 па ner 
ssues of legal pers il І 
es ‹ S lispu 
; S nstit sett 
I ( › t t} 
Labo ‹ e | 
€ I er-Amx« 
( { 
Ge talv 
( mo W SVSIC Cons 
«ng V пет l 1 56 I 
{ › Islas V as an ех 
I peat pics ir 
s. the est ч mty 
evelopment of s Isl 
ona IW, Sej | ns ОЇ 
ет nheritance. ‹ еѕ 
па! issues. (Ex nati 


536 Law of Japan (2 Young 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan, including political inst 


licial system, the legal professi n, corporat 


law, business 
iw, administrative regulation, taxation, dispute 


rd 
llectual property, the Antimonopoly Act. and rx gotiating ane 


commercial 


Examination or research paper w 


‚ agreements th permission of the 

instructor) (5pring—day ) 

537 Traditional Jewish Civil Law (2) 
Introduction to the methods, history, structure, and substance of traditional Jew 
sh ci Using a section of the codified Jewish oral law known as Bava 
Basra, this course explores traditional Jewish civil law doctrine conce rning top” 
ics such as property relationships between neighbors, mutual mistake and 
deception in sales contracts, inheritance. and topics relating to the law of ev! 
dence. In selected areas, the traditional Jewish civil law will bx compared to the 
law of U.S. jurisdictions addressing similar ies. All materials for the course 
ire in English and no familiarity with Hebrew or prior knowl dge of Je wish law 
is required. (Take-home examinatior 

538 Immigration Law I (2 or 3) BeniteZ 
Гһеогу and application of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 8 Code 9! 
Federal Regulations. Examination of practice before the Executive Office or 
Immigration Review, Immigration and Naturali ration Service Department ol 
State, and Department of Labor. Removal political asylum, adjustment of statu» 
naturalization, and other issues. Enrollment is limited. (Ex imination) (Falk 
lay) 

539 Immigration Law II (2) Lawrence 
Focus on family- and « mployment-based immigration practice. I xamination 0! 


П " f he 
the procedural aspects of obtaining lawful permanent resident status 11 t 


1 - as 
nited States through the family and/or employment preferences categorie : 
‚ exam 
well as the process for obtaining non-immigrant admission. (Take-home €x4 
Inatior (5pring—evening) 


Fow ler 


540 Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2 
- protection 


1 П хат 
of refugees and domestic law of political asylum. Enrollment is limited. (EX 
evening 


Selected topics from the areas of inte rnational law pertaining to the ү 


inauon or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall 


542 International Banking (2) 


; intct 
»tudy of the legal aspects of international banking and finance. including !! 


ns 


national laws and regulatior 


s concerning the structure and ңе: 

" ева", 

ot international banks and institutions. Topics include the institutional, ! н 

; 1 | 1 develol 
ind regulatory framework for international commercial banking and € 


| | ser 
ment finance; the emerging rules regarding international trade in financia" ng 
Xf banks 


vices; international supervision of banking activities and regulation « za 
х ion 
transactions; contractual instruments for international financial transact › 
j j ink 
ind international debt and development crisis. (Research paper) (pi 
vening) 
2 Е заго 
544 Foreign Direct Investment (2) Alexal 


n inves! 
1 struc 


ts them 


An examination of the legal, business, and Впап‹ ial problems involved i 


ing across national bo Focuses on the strategies and techniques K 


turir ich ind on the framework of regulation that affec er 
The si regulation of foreign investors, different types 9 ae 
eign regul 'stments, and international controls on domestic n 
ulation of foreign investment thr ugh treaties and conventions Model inter 
tional transactions and sample documents are used to illustrate basi issus 
(Examinatior (Fall—evening) wart 
546 International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) PY sii 
An overview of international and regional human rights instruments and vali 
itions, focusing on the manner in which the Unite d Nations, Inter ww 
European, and African human rights systems seek to protect individua * in 
group rights. Examination of the problems these svstems haw encounter aa 
lischarging their mandate and « xploration of ways to strengthen internat hts 
ind regional governmental and nongovernmental efforts in the human rip 


ost-].D student» 
day) 


held. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for 


Examination) (Fall 


permission of instructor тау be substitute 


548 Airand Space Law 


ly of tl leve 
ter spac il 
rovernmental and 
of special probk 
) ind ar 
urret egistrati 
| 
п e sul 
Research | T 


550 


ind 551. (Exar 


І 


Law of the Sea (4 


aT 


| 


551 International Law of Territory 


Basic principles ol nt M 
territory, | 15 it! K 
national law ( ) s ac 
how t is k Iu It 
k T 
echanist it 
f the 
eral i nse Post X € 
1 1 mav т “ 
vening) 
552 Law of War (2 
Iluman rights lav nt i 
rigins of the law ur, the 
у I е 4 MOX |} 
Conventiot M 
1 warfare tl 3 
| í 
var crime emi 
tor [ hosulities. Frere te 


554 International 
Stud TI 
| I 
t X 1 
ап 
ing) 
556 
S 
ti › 
in [ 
\ e enk 
14 list 
iod 
i : 


( ning 


558 International Negoti: 


| t and 


Criminal Law (2 


International Arbitration 


ions CZ 


562 
į 
$ 
| 
| 
| " 
| 564 
| 
I 
| 
| есе 
It! 505 
I 
I 
| 
568 


(Research paper) (Fall- 


students, perr y be substitute 
evening 

Public International Law Seminar (2) Carnahan 
ind practice of international law to be announced 


Youmans 


Selected topics in the theory 

the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. Мау be repeated for credit 
topic differs. Prerequisite: Law 520 or permission of instructor. (Research paper 
Fall—day 
International Business Transactions Seminar (2 Alexandro 
Selected topics in international business law and practice to be announced 4! 
the time of registration. Enrollment is limited Prerequisite: Law 522 or permis 
sion Of instructor (Research paper (5pring—evening) 


Comparative Law Seminar (2 or 3) 


Selected topics in comparative law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

Human Rights Lawyering (2 or 3) Camponovo 
Examination and assessment of the role of lawvers in the articulation and imple 
mentation of international human rights law. Topics include theories and meth 
ods of investigation and fact-findi 3; interpretation and application of law 
choice of remedies and strategies for case dew lopment; and the nature ol 
human rights law practice on behalf of governments intergovernment organ 
zations, and nongovernmental organizations. Students participate in role plays 
and work on cases and applied projects submitted by the United Nations an¢ 
inter-American and other intergovernment organizations, and bw internationa 


" s 
nongovernment i organizations. (Examinati mM Or researc h paper with perm! 


sion of the instructor) (5pring—evening) 


Oxford-GW International Human Rights Law Program 


T 
iw. School's summe 


The « S in this section are available primarily through the 

progr human rights law, offered in conjunction with the University of Oxfort 

ind held on its campus. Selected courses mav also be offered at the Law School. In 
ution to the courses listed below, the Oxford-GW program curriculum offers Law 


546. Int 


570 


574 


ernational Lau 
ts Lau 


t 


in 
f Human Rig ils of International Hum 


Is, as Fundament 


ind Law 568, Human Rights Lawyering 

Human Rights and the International Criminal Process (2) 

Examination of the increasingly articulate body of international human ng gh т 

law addressing the rights of individuals to « juitable treatment at the hands о 

the stat« icluding international standards r« garding detention, arrest, p 

search and seizure, punishment, and a range of fair trial hts, such as the rig 

о unsel, the presumption of innocence, and standards of evidence Spe 

topics include the rights of defendants and the rules of evidence in internation 
: ‚ impact 


Yugoslavian War Crimes Tribunal, as well as the 


mestic criminal cases. (Examination) 


( omparative ‘Huma: in » Rights Institutions (2 for the 
о 


Examination of the distinctive features of the institutiona arrangements 
protection of human rights in the United States and other countries and regio" 
Emphasis on developments in the European Union, the Organization for ‘ Top 
erati ind Security in Europe, and inter-American and African systems. ^ 1 
‹ be cover lude the availability of re gional courts for hearing ine 
a do z human rights violations, and monitoring elections * ix 
hu ghts performance. (Examination) 
Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) nally 
Examination of the protection of refugees, asylum seekers, and the infe (ru 
aced under the UN Refugee Convention and other international "ering 
ments, regional accords, and national law. Er mphasis is place d on consi ling 
the various conceptions of “refugee,” defining persecution and underst d ipe 
the rights of asylum and norx xpulsion. Regional | divelopas nts in ee a 
Southeast Asia, and Africa are covered. The predicament of population se 
risk, especially women and victims of war or conflict. is discussed rne d 
quences for the human rights of forced migrants of humanitarian interven class 
safe havens, and economic sanctions are analyzed, (Examination and ‹ 


partic ipat nj 


575 Human Rights in the Marketplace 


internati 


IK mpac 
rovernance and mpetition, int ma ex 
jasic principle | ( 
ponsibility ‹ efforts by М { 
oluntarily а ting hu І ( 
(апаат ) | l I if l 
lat, tn h humar [5 ‹ 1d I 
rporati | 1 1 un I Í CIgT е ‹ 
t standard ra \ ( 
| ternational r« 
ittempt to chann orporate cond W 
гс ponsibk (1 xaminatotr 
576 International Rights of Women (2) ( 
Examinatior f the international leg rime for the g i 
hts and wh | ( M ( 
nclude tl olution of ' : i 
ender-spec olenct о 
e treatment of women al evelopme 
reruges Consiac l VCI ег 151 n 
human rights law. (Examinator (Spring—eve 
578 Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination 2 
This course offers students the opportunit d 
idvocacy and disseminati 1g ‹ S 
he | paratior f px \ re | 
count ndition reports i ( za S 
по! for ге! е‹ itus SIS 
| strate humat s ad e lo 
leve Emp 9 1 t g 
ls a 1 the SS 5 
who receive і ІМ ‹ S S 
u ises and class participx 
580 Individual and Group Rights 
Study of the legal instruments that ‹ s 
ind the jurispr ases of th me S с, 
that arise un © S 
play if np ok Co T 
ional organizatior [he differ is ‹ рр! ( 
eral individualism, and con ni s the rights S ` 
specially minoriti ndigeno eop Atte ) 
juestion of whether m еп res ( 
tecting minoritic ultura 
582 Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2 
Study of the evolution of the laws of war from the seventeenth century t ate 
the Geneva Conventions and the war crimes jurispt nce of the late twentic | 
entury, with primary en phasis on ро tions at risk in times of war, in i 
ng civilians and prisoners of war. Exan f the aj tion of customar 
and conventional law principles t nflicts, e.g і OS 
Somal nd Iraq. Emp! s on the ex t I \ 5 
he actions of internationa tors І | № NATO 
European Union, in their v ‹ ‹ Э . 
law and Other Disciplines 
590 Jurisprudence (2 or Gals 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature OF ray я Ба 
jurisprudential schools—t itural law vt stor s f 
tional; law and logic; law and justi hé 1 55 5 e, ext 
administrative decision makin of pi $ cs scit 
advance on legal systems; contempx s sp! 


(Examination 


4 


591 Survey of U.S. Legal History (2 or 3 Сошо 


Examination of the history of U.S. law from tl eventeenth century to e 
[ ent. Top nclude Anglo-American nstitutionalism, th« reception and 
insformatior he commor V, Slave i 
^ rporatio ib ic th e ol the re 
ind the legal profession in U.S. historv. (Res 
592 Jurisprudence Seminar (2 or 3) 
Selected topics in legal theory to be announced at the time of registration. Ent | 
ment is limit (R irch paper or examination) 
593 Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) 
$ ed topics in professior esponsibility and ethi tensive study of que? 
tions of lawyer responsi ind eth ised | rof nal es and mor 
| phy. Prerequisite: Law 218. Enrollment is limited. (Research pape?) 
594 History of the U.S. Constitution (2 or 3) 
Philosophical and historical roots of the U.S. Constitution, with consideration 
[ the writings of Locke, Hoblx ind Montesquieu; the nat ral law and social 
ntract theories nd th ipplication of these oncept n the debates sul 
iding the ng and ratification of the Constitutior legrec to which 
epts have been reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court with pr! 
mary focus on the Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent dec 
sions. (Examination or r« search paper with perm ssion of the instructor) 
595 Race, Racism, and American Law Butler 
Examination of the influence in the development О! law ad 
l | ted State he use of s and judges both to entores 
ind to remedy racism in selec iblv inc uding criminal justice, 
ing rights, publi ( n п, employment, housing пе 
speech, and fan law e ‹ insider the utility of critical rac 
theory as a method of legal analysis. (Examinatior (Fall—day) 


" € Wal <: 1 1 y 
596 Law and Social and Economic History Seminar (2 or 3) Gp" не 


rrelationship between law and social and economic deve 


aT pment 
of registrat " 


э. history. Topics vary and will be announced at the tim« 


Research paper) (Spring—da: 
епо“ 


Legal History Seminar (2 or 1 
Selected topics | egistratio" 


in legal history to be ar he time of! 


Enrollment is limite 


ч Hsu 
598 Law and Economics (2 or 


An introduction to the main features of the “Law and Economics movemen 
with [ lar attention to the content ipphicalion and criticisms of the СОЎ 
the Topics include a brief review of essential aspects of price Udo 
; the ncept of a competitive price equilibrium) an introductio 
the principal notions of welfare optimality (in g Pareto and Hicks ра 
сі , and the problems posed by external d public got xls E ci 
sis ОП Sí f the ssical wo n this field and ations to specific €^ 
ions. (Examination) (Spring—day) 
602 Law and Accounting (2 or tion 
Study of fu ental а with emphasis on copo. 
l ntir egal and accou f specific items in financia > 
ments of orations; inve rporate transactions bonc id 
tions, capital adiustments led for students who have ™ 
no a unting. (Examinati mmer ugh 
604 Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) Halpern, “4% 1 math 
ntroductory course for lawyers that does not assume or ге үш ich ince? P 
( k | Application of non-legal methods of analysis in f ublic Р ust 
problems with attendant evidentiary requirements, including the effect” 


1g mic ro 
ja 


| lysis, includir 
financ* 


experts. Principal non-legal methods of policy analy 


economic analysis (basic price theory and industria ganization) lysis 
analysis (including the roles of financial institutions), and statistical апа pli 
Introduction to basic analytic concepts and termir ology/jargon common 5 . 
cauons of the analysis in the law, and practi al problems of expert И 

Examination or research paper with | n of the instructo) el 


ау) 


606 Law and Literature 


1 K t I 
[Т ө, re 
\‹ | ) ‹ ( 
Kafka, and othe O 1 
608 Feminist Legal Theory 
Law an ciety stt f ( 
Г in і I ( ‹ 
Cx ualit ( K >f 
| 
614 Law and Psychiatry і 
Over \ { vchiat isa { X ‹ 
] ní ‹ | 
nd legal l у 
tric t« ОТ CO t ( 
iged care « штет \ 
40. 360. ar 0 € ‹ 
615 Law and Psychology 
ness identifi | hy it 
17‹ in u 1 ( [ Г 
( 1 \ Li S 
tered womar ndrome. (Res f 
616 Genetics and the Law (2 Sut 
Examination of ti ( ind eth SS t gx 5 S 
YV { i i hide eugeni Ge ( 
ink МОГУ issue g 5 
seneti t possib | 5 Í 
ers. insurers, and othe 1 
( паш Ol genet п! Г Ps S 
m: { ent la uc ( 
cloning. (Take-home exa S 
- ; Sut 
617 Law and Medicine (2 
Examinatior [ leg if I У 5 ‘ 
nship a edical or | I 
experiment п; | tior з 
if ver f ) > ( 
choice li 2 


Clini- i 
linics and Outside Placement 


620 Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 Or 
À — t ate 


Students act as neutral third parties м p lo cons > | 
with | sinesses Dy facilitating п il ї ї S. 9 doe" : | i 


interviews, pr 


ind present a brief paper 


621 Small Business Clinic ( r 4) S. Jones 


nder ti ipervision of the instructor, students assist small businesses and non 
profit organizations with a wide variety of legal issues, including drafting inco! 
ration and partnership papers (such as articles of incorporation and bylaws? 
compliance with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting contract 
т l idvising on tax problems and related matters; 15-20 hours of work 
per week required. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300 and permission of instructor 
e grade of H, P, LP, or NC is given for this course. Students тау enroll con 
current n this urse and Law 668 only with pern on of both instructors 
га ind pnn 
624 Civil Litigation Clinic (4) Strand 
Open to third-year st І ants represent indigent litigants in D^ 
superior Court. Studer a range of cases in the Family Division 
livorce istod hil ink Civil Division (small claims 
ne епс NSUME . Responsibilities include client intel 
iewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, drafting f initial pleadings ап“ 
notions, as well as conducting actual hearings and trials. Students must have 
“О hours рег we to а nic. Must be taken for the full a 
lemic year; 8 graded credits are awarded at the end of the spring semester Pal 
cipati у pe n of the instructor; applications must be submitted du! 
ng the spring of the p l idemic ye Prere site: Law 230 and 30 
Law 040 15 str recommended. Students may enroll concurrently in this 
course and Law 668 only with permission of both instructors (Spring) 
625 Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (4) Lyman, Olesen 
Under supervision of the instructor, third-year students litigate appellate C4 
r Stu 


primarily direct appeals from criminal convictions in area courts of appe# 


lationship» 


ent responsibilities include development of the lawyer/client re 
ecord review and selection of issues, briefing, and oral argument. А weekly 
seminar addresses the lawyer's role, ethical and procedural problems litigation 
strategy, and criminal justice issues tht th rok ing, simulation, and wit 
ten exercises. Student work loads fluctuate, but average about 20 hours p 
Enrollment is by permission of the instructor, and applications must bé 


> b 
r. Must be taken te 


tted during the spr of the preceding academic yea Y 
he full academk 8 graded credits are awarded at the end of the ѕрпль 
emester. Prereqi Law 230 and 360; Law 650 is recommended studeni, 
may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission р 
oth instructors. (Fall and spring) 


Meyer» 


626 Vaccine Injury Clinic (4) 
| lents, under fat 


ic allows approximately ten second- and third-year stu 


inc 
rvision, to represent individuals who have suffered serious Va 


seeking damages in trial and appellate 
ser ina 


prox ecc 


iries and who 
r wl 


re the U.S. Court of Federal Claims. A weekly two-hour 


„< anc 
í injury issues, ~ 
ss exam 


овгат 


cus on multidisciplinary (medical/legal) training in vaccine 
on lawyering skills such as client interviewing and counseling and cro 


ination of medical experts. Students will also evaluate Claims Courts p! 


1 еї 
as a model for tort reform. Students must devote approximately 10 hoo d 
week to tl hor | ste e 
week to the « and participate in both the fall and spring seme e on 
I 1 f » Ct 
iours of graded credit are given for each semester. Students may enro 


> 
f both instruct 


tly 
(Fall and spring) 
627 Environmental Law Clinic (2 or 3) 


Second-, third-, and fourth-year students participate in the 


сштеп 


in this course and Law 668 only with permission « 


Turley 


J.B. and Maurice ‘ 


ya 
onmental litig 


Shapiro Environmental Law Clinic, representing clients in envir rer 
tion in both the federal and t t l xder faculty suf 

1 иһ the federal and state systems. Students work under г л sul 
a л T 
vision in administrative, trial, or appellate actions particularly citizc 


(еї 
tion 1 rl slid ; an be 
ictions. This work includes actions under the Clean Air Act, the Ck Liability 


Act, the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and ) Act 

a yf : 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, the Resource Recovery and Conserva 

1 » і : 
and the Federal Facilities Compliance Act. Permission of the ces r thi 
f 1 > = 
equired prior to registration. Two or 3 hours of graded credit are given | col 
ol rer t 4 : lo enro" * 
course. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 430. Students тау tors 


I | ' ги 
currently in this course and Law 668 onlv witl permission of both in 


(Fall and 


spring 
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permission of bot 


631 Health Law Rights Clinic (2 


68 only with 


irse; Student iy enroll concurrently in this course ar у ( 


permission of both instructors 
632 Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) Gutman, Cunningham 
Under faculty SUpCTVISIOT M nd- and third-year students represent low 
ncome and elderly clients before federal and D.C. administrative agencies ane» 
n occasion, in co nterviewing ane 


kills to advance claim» 


n the areas of 50€ ial 


entitlement program» 
Students also draft wills, powers of attorney, and other legal documents Раги 
ipants in the clinic are expected to work eight hours week and attend a two 
hour weekly seminar. Because of fede of interest rules, students ge 
erally may not participate in the clinic ved th or without pay, b! 
the federal government. The grade of H. P. г NC is given for this cours 
Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permi 
sion of both instructors. (Fall, spring 


Hay 


634 Law Students in Court (4 i 
« ills 

A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop ski 

as a trial lawyer while representing indigent persons in the Superior < ourt 0! 


yn 

the District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil divisk | 
nan 
(which focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-ten4 


actions, but also handles » me consumer, negligence, and other civil matte 
or the criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons ‹ harged wi” 

іѕаетеапог offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportunity to p^ 
ticipate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation under Wt 


‹ onduct 


supervision í istructors: interviewing clients and witnesses 


ing investigations g pleadings, engaging in settlement neg yxiations OF 
plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant to the 
Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who hav’ 
completed Law 230 and 360 may participate in the clinic. Seminars are " 
e civi | evenings and in the criminal division on Wed 
eve have one дау per week available for court appe? 
ances ar Jan t roximately 20 hours per week to the clink ee 
lents must partic rogram for two consecutive semesters beginnit® 
her the sun Application must be made during the spring sem 
‹ [ the p edi year. This course may not be taken а! the sam 
me as Law 624 or any litigatir tivities in Law ( ойс 
І Шу in this course and Law 80 vith p 
Enrollment is limited, witl lection by y. This « 


(Fall, spring, summer) 


ye and the Law (2) 


635 Disabled Peo 


Examination of tl | vhich px is Wil v and 
" be lenied some right or benefit afforded other persons in ОШ societ dito 

have resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies X posses 

prot [ ple with disabilities. Students may choose to ргераг‹ ге г 

at i i ega iting cred lar rade) or to gain xa 

пса! expx n ke ( ical proi n дз!» Stude Y^ poth 

enroll mcurrently in ti course id Law 66 h permission € 

nstructor (spring lay 

636 Law and the Deaf (1, 2, or 3) 
Work with the National Association for the Deaf in bringit 
( Ti representatior the 28 million Americans 
hear npaired. The Asso t esigt | help 


impaired a e of their k rigl | t | l in 5‹ j 
2 pre 
ind | | proble students may particıpati | one or more i saté 
; se . i „al problem» ~ 
unseling persons with hearing impairments about lega! f yg and 
walk-in clini llv hel nth = у preparis 
walk-in clinic usually held o Gallaudet College campus; 27 1 | n with 
с 
participat W ps for heari mpaired pi а‹ per , intel 
£ ing 16 
heir rights and obligatior nde ie law issisting in represenun ' pro 
| ПУ 
ests of deaf and heari mpaired pe i idi ind admi диг" ае 
с 
ceedings; (4) preparing researcl papers on topic related to law an „d. Stu 
х : : irec 
or preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the hearing-imp4 


Legal Activism ( 


Study of the legal рг 


ind Law 668 or 


Intensive Clinical Placement 


Projects involving 
ature (including а 
tions, and supp rt 
will be supervised 

у the Law School 5 
the project is a 

A maximum of 1 
ourse is open to a | 
ma CRIN 4515. SI 
пу with permission 
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Trial Advocacy (3 


and ethical problem 


lrafting, pretrial motions 


uon t witnesses, ju 


tion, introduction ol 
g arguments. Rok 


no student may dr 


day and evening; S[ 


Federal Trial Pract 


Presentation of са 
federal court. Pretria 
expert Nitr SSCS 
echniqu¢ ind о 
tried in feder 

OUTS 15 VT ick 1 


evening 
Pre-Trial Advocacy 


Pre-trial 


playing in simulate 
clients in cases at 

conferences and cor 
argument on dis 


е ‹ interrogatories 


physics 
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644 Moot Court 
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| | 1 Court Competitiot the Jes 
es ! X "tá ) е Giles S. Кісі Intellectual 
- -— ^ 7 І he Government Contract Моо! 
; | | 2 m | mpetition in which the) 
| ! \ \ Рап nt the Jessup Compet 
n wi mnet n the regiona rounds 


n addition to the credit 


monte | А ( , I A competitior nt event may | student 
| its for intra- and interscholastic competitions 
I O 
645 ce r i O lent drop this 
CR/NC ba Fall an "S жи urse is graded on 2 
645 Trial Court Competition (1) 
| ] " 
itioi т е isti mpetit n the fall semes 
| Д | fers s le portunity to pract trial skills anc 
| пре! | „тер nt the Law School at апо? 
“2 De | " titine in tw person team 
mpetition also provides a semir 4 г ige and jury The 
| 1 trial advoc: kills. strategic and tech 
1 ' ' in { га! ( ion receiw 1 credit Those 
à' ; register for this course 
| хэ I t h they participate Under 
i i more than a total of 3 hours Ol credit 
re ter : тает ma : "Sit ns under Law 645 and/or Law ( (4. Опсе 
1 nts. TI s чар - | course without permission ОГ 016 dean О! 
646 Mediation (2 s | A 
Consideration of t ; es 
| — Na M І : f mediation to resolw disputes and com 
| | | resolution process raking the roles of mediator 
T T altas pa ш г of simulations. Mock media 
id ar t il issu => ч tl mediator Examination. 0! 
nira fort fa, X, ; ie rio ubstantive areas in luding 
Sn nts are expected t fil $e па rimination, and landlord tenani 
! reg | ole-playing evaluations о! themselves it 
А ri ir Da nd to writ 15-page paper which does n?! 
tior { tiot "e 3 er Iscu ig a part ua 
( А her dispute resolution process or ап ethical р 
” Studi r А endance nandatory Enrollment 
n th the таан п 1 ) 647 from the sanx instructo! 
=: pern ^ Fall an nrino—dav) 
яа ише Dispute Resolution (2 aes УЫ Hoffman Klein 
1 l| Dr t nsacti 
І rect + . : ects of negotiating an ediating transactions and 
ni-trial« у le n I uation, regulatory nego? 
S я Р шепте: idge арр! che arbitration ind other hybrids 
i | isputes related t › various pf? 
i і ' ENI nent is limite Students тау take 
ѕ per \ Rol І im tr r only with the instru* 
| "ua a (Fall anc spring 


648 Negotiations (2 oi 
N Craver Ray 


11 practitioner? | 
bal 


I Vt уу ICE 

! >. í atir ; techniques, V 
r i I St : t l nfluence thesc intere 
racuce Ц t of r 67 negotiation exercises thal enable the? 
усакп‹ Суга à са! ind to examine their pers nal strengths anc 
i-Vis Other м E ermined in meaningful part by ti results obtaine | 
ааа ан ( ers. from these exercises. Students art also requis 
nent is limited Stu ler Op ришип to the rx sotiation process. Ent 
idents iv take both Law 648 and 647 from the same inst 
day? 


tor only with the instructor 5» 
CTIDISSIOI \ 1—4ау ind evening spring- 


650 Client Interviewing and Counscling 


652 Legal Drafting ( 


lraftir 


653 Advanced Advocacy 


654 Law and Rhetoric 


655 Advanced Legal Research 


In spec 


656 Independent Legal Writing 


рет 


058 Law Review 


660 The Environmental Lawyer 


Limit 


661 Public 
Limite 
D 


n 


Contract Law Journal 


Law Journal 


662 Intellectual Pr )perty 


in this course. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis (Fall and spring e 
irranged 

666 Research and Writing Fellow (2) ^. Sloan 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Research а! 
Writing (Law 216) and Introduction to Advocacy (Law 217). Two credit hou® 


667 


Outside 


668 


669 


672 


y be earned in both the fall and spring semesters. This course is graded on 
R/NC basi (Fall and spring ind evening 
Research and Writing Fellow—International (3) Steinhardt 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching the legal research and writing 
component of Law 694, Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law. This course 15 graded 
on а CR/NC basis Fall—dav) 
Placement 
Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4 Bowel 
Students arrange pendent projects with state or federal public interest orga 


ed projects 15 av ailable 
approval by 


nic credit. A compilation of 


from the director of outside placement. Projects must receive prior 


the director of outside placement. Students enrolled in this course must fulfill 
classroom component requirement by enrolling concurrently in Law 669, 6 | 
671, or 672, or in another course in the Law School curriculum and Law 6/? e 
letermined by the director of outside placement. Students who have previous 
completed a corequisite or colloquium in the area of law relevant to the curre 
placement may be exempt from the corequisite requirement at the discretio" 
of the director of outside placement. Students may enroll concurrently in м 
ourse and апу other cli il course only with permission of both instructor 
[his irse is graded on a CR/NC basis. Students may earn no пк ге than a tol 
of 8 credits in this course. Students who wish to participate for the full ert 
mic year in the Howard School of Law ( Justice Clinic Of € 
Federal Public D« for a total of 8 ‹ must register for thi 
course but are exen from the corequisite requirement 


AIprin 
] the trial 


Ihe Craft of Judging (2) 


Focus on current issues in judicial ethics, judicial administration, anc 2 
осеѕѕ. Topics include standard of review, statutory interes of 
recedent, and judicial activism This course is a corequistt by 

I a judicial intern placement, as determinec » 
111518 ment. Students not con urrently enrolled in la 
Enrollment 


5 may take this cour with th« permission of the instructor 

imited. (Writing a (Fall and spring—evening) 
» : ; > ham Bowet» 
Public Interest Lawyering (2) Cunninghat 


awyer? 


: + : ude the ! 
Examination of the role of the public interest lawyer. Topics inc lude the jublic 


and in | 


ole and responsibilities in different branches of government ‚ирк 
iffairs, botl d currently; ethical issues; identification or are 
nterest clients and the potential for conflicts of interest among them; organ 
tional settings; and the politics of public interest lawyering This yo a 
corequisite for students enrolled in Law 668 in a public interest placems nth 


ot cone ште! 


determined by the director of outside placement. Students n stru 

enrolled in Law 668 may take this course only with the permission О! the еч 

tor. Enrollment is limited. (Writing assignments) (Fall and spring жу ыш 

Government Lawyering (2) Gutman, Ds з noy 

Гһе role of the lawyer in federal government agencies. Topics include po 

adjudication and rulemaking: judicial review; enforcement; regulatory jp 
о on the Free 


the role of the office of general counsel; alternative dispute resoluti 


,qui 
oreq 
This course 15 а ‹ 


dom of Information Act; and congressior lations 15 
Inf 1 Ac ngressional relation ment, í 


site for students enrolled in Law 668 in a government agency p'a“ үгепйу 
Ы сип 
letermined by the director of outside placement. Students not i c instruct 
e 
enrolled in Law 668 may take this course only with the permission of © v) 
nr ||, T | t 1 g да 
tor. Enrollment is limited. (Writing assignments) (Fall and spring preeman 


The Art of Lawyering (2) s mem 

" its institutions and it 
is practices 
This 


Issues conce 


ff the legal profession j, ethica 


bers l'opics inclu course 


the diverse organizations in which law 
dilemmas, w« rkplace culture, supervision, and career expec tations 


placement. Students not COI 


this course only with the permiss € і < s 
(Writing assignments) Fall and sí 
673 Outside Placement Tutorial (1 
Students enrolled in Law 668 whose required Class f s being 
fulfilled by a course designate the ‹ [ ( ( f 
papel ler the supe SiO ‹ s | g ( cS 
paper) 
Graduate Courses in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 
675 Advanced Trial Advocacy Levie, X ek 
Students learn to conduct a civil, crimina adi strative trial b« i 
or judge na Yd eff ve Bv engaging in sim ited irt 
»wed by specif f s ecomm«e s f 
t. stude le present persuasive ope 2 stat ts and clos 
> ndikak эы. ес =з cei vit 
хреї id te | ссеѕѕ es хи I 
erence to ех; pk t € s ч I 1 ^ е с 
procedura | substantive aspects tig е Course W І € 
f ICT i S( 1 ( p Dier t ) Г \‹ S4 
f a case. At the ‹ ' ‹ se, students ¥ he trial of 
simulated case і pe eme ( efor idg 
Or ve experien | s j! N ( 5 
(Simulator opring even м 
676 Mediation and Alternative Dispute Resolution ot 
An introduction to alternative dispute res n, V 5 ‹ 5 
n which ADR саг е ust effectively Dy the advox е. 155uc» C ‘ 
ining whether ADR is appropriat a give! ise, the timing о! ADR 
[ cess un he үр‹ < } I $ 
Р | ) D " t t g ‹ 
гераппЕ IC » 
f. Er pl Р S WW sj 
of the use of ADR in the criminal justice context > А 
to LL.M. students. (Simulator Sp ver 
677 Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases A. 1 
tudents in this simulati e are wi S ISSII I S 
that correspond t е р 5 AE ( € 
rm in < | ca к < X › ‚ а 
Fed.R.Civ.P. 26 Ter $ ( > 
пагу discovery matters. Students prepa scovery т ns and responses 
ind defend depositions, file dispositive motions, attend a pretrial con erene «€ 
ind prepare a joint pretrial memorat lu Bv the er f the rs h st | р 
lent will have simulated movu i case I e filing ol I nt t ( 1 
of trial. Enrollme i O N 5 t 
(Spring—evening) 
678 Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement M er, Durg 
Consideration of ethics issues that cs | 
Заан. ! ither commenced or been threat: x \ 
cal ruk М > Dei S S 
that are part \ ы 
ich thetical, the vy | " 
urt are explored throug! ' 
students. (Simulatior (Spring—ew 
679 Advanced Evidence ( 2 
How the rules of evidenci in be 1 сэ м 
tively. Topics include an оуегу (шеп гуа S 
evidence; the scopi the ногт f 
ment litigation efense a ments ( 5 S 
civil and criminal lit по K s exp I e» 


А | 
moti n limine; impeaching witnesses; laving foundations; exhibits ane 
cha T | identiar ifference between bench and {игу trials Enrollment 

vite Open to LL.M. student Simulation) (Fal evening) 


680 The American Jury ( 


Urbina 


ral 


1 variety of i that arise in civil and criminal jury trials in fede 
ur ite courts in the United Stat Topics include separating judic ial from jury 
| | ry pool; the grand jury; ju ir dire; challenges for cause and 
perem шепа entific jury selectior iry instructions; verdict form» 
Dr ntatior [ evidence; jury nullification; improving juror participation 
mpeaching verdicts; ап‹ 'h-publicity tria Enrollment is limited. Open © 
LL.M. students. (Simulatior (Fall —evening) 

681 Negotiation and Conflict Management Systems Design (3) Нот 
Analysis of negotiation techniques, verbal and n nverbal communication and 
ther factors that influence interpers« mmunication in a typical nego? 
tion. Introduction to the theories, principles, and practic of organization? 

velopment and dispute systems design. Focus on strategies for designinP 
stemic approaches to resolve a cluster or stream of disput« ; in particular Orga 
izations or institutions, inclu: government agencies, educational and health 
ire settings, corporations, and nonprofit organizations. The concept ol nego 
iting" with clients in order tive conflict management system? 
Students' experience with inst ind with individual efforts to тап 
1g« inflict forms the framework for some class discussions. Enrollment is lim 
1. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Fall—evening) 


682 International Dispute Resolution (3 


Ihe dew pmer I international 


lispute setti 


them. Emphasis on the difference in conte 


lomestic tribur 


Ragostà 
advo acy 


| advo 
] in 


ement bodies and 
xt and method betwee! 

< an 
ils in the United States 4™ 


xt 
e of the international conte 


nterr ‘ he importane 1 
for all aspects of n—neg tiation mediation, and litigation The 
necessity for sen lifferences and expectations in internation 
lawyering. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation) 
Fall evening) е 
683 The College of Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzbute 
An intensive, six-day course focusing on trial simulation and rok playing 1 
тупа pane f experienced lawy¢ i udges discuss and demonstrate ^r. 
| ethi ind oversee and critique smal group simulations by studet 
n making opening and closing statements and in conducting direct and C07 
iminatior [ expert nd other witnesses. Enrollment is limited Open : 


684 


irre 
secutors conducting a preliminary investigati 
st inte ving the defendant. Thereafter, stude 
'roceedir iügnment il hearings, pre 
‹ І plea bargainir essi і plea hearit 
ler ndui iscover id file pre-t otion 
[ I игы Ca t 1 k nt Ww 11 nave simulated m« 


ted. Open to LL.M 
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mester (Fa pring ummer) 
694 Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law (2 o1 
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mental t 
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iminary hearings suppress 
15 before the trial judge эр 
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t | research techniq 
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letermined › have T 


696 Graduate Independent Legal Writing 


697 Graduate Clinical Studic 


mited t LL.M 


698 Dissertation Research 


Candidates гог tne 
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Consumer Protection Law (286) 

Contracts I (202) 

Contracts II (203) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 


wi 


Copyright Law (472) 

Corporate Finance (254) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 

Corporation Law Seminar (262) 

Corporations (250) 

The Craft of Judging (669) 

Creditors' Rights and Debtors 
Protection (284) 

Criminal Law (210) 

Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 


Criminal Procedure (360) 

Disabled Pe )ple ind the Law (635) 

Dissertation Research (698) 

Domestic Violence Emergency 
Department Clinic (629) 


Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


| 
Drugs and the Law (372) 
E-Commerce (283) 
Elder Law (353) 
Employee Benefit Plans (272 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 
Employment Law (268) 
Energy Law (438) 
Entertainment Law (475)* 


Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (463)* 
Environmental Crimes (464) 
Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 
Environmental Law (430) 
Environmental Law Clinic (627) 
Environmental Law Enforcement (433) 
Environmental Law Seminar (466) 
Environmental Lawyer (660) 


Environmental Legislation Project 


(40 ) 
Environmental Negotiations (458) 
Environmental Planning (456)* 
Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Estate Planning (346) 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 

(6/8) 


Evidence (230) 

Family Law (348) 

Family Law Seminar (352) 
Ihe Federal Circuit (477) 
Federal Courts (232) 


Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic 
) 


(029 ) 


Federal Facilities Environmental Law 


Issues (450) 
Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Federal Indian Law (397) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 
Federal Trial Practice (642) 
Feminist Legal Theory (608) 
Ihe First Amendment (382)* 
Food and Drug Law (408) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 
Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 
Forensic Science (370) 
Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 
Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law (694) 
Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(492) 
;enetics and the Law (616) 
;»overnment Contracts (500) 
sOvernment Contracts Cost and 


Pricing (506) 
;overnment Contracts and 


- (507) 
Environmental Law Seminar (50 Д 
X 


;overnment Contracts Seminar O' 


Government Lawyering (671) 
Graduate Environmental Placement 
(408) 

Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) j 
Graduate Independent Legal W riting 

(696) A 
Graduate Outside Placement (69 
Health Care Law (410) 

Health Care Law Seminar (411) 


Health Law Rights Clinic (631) n 
U.S. Constitution 674 
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History of the 
Housing Rights Law (338) 
Human Rights Advocacy and 
Dissemination (578)1 
Human Rights and the Internati 
Criminal Process (570)1 
Human Rights and Refugee Law 
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Human Rights and Women (57671 
Human Rights in the Marketplace 
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